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practice* from the mofussal to Lahore just about 
the time I entered the* Government College 
there. Soon after occurred an incident that 
awakened me to his presence in the capital 
of the Panjab. Mr. Robson, the Principal* 
took it into his head that all the students 
should wear blazers. With him, as I 
remember him, action followed thought with 
lightning speed. Without, I believe, consult- 
ing any of his colleagues, lu* issued an order 
carrying that idea into effect. 

Had he discussed this matter with some of 
the senior students and .roused their en- 
thusiasm, a blazer might *have been adopted 
without any dissent and might have become a 
symbol rousing pride wuongflnc under-graduates. 
EitKjer that the thought did not strike him or 
he did not wish to take the trouble that such 
action would involve. He soon found however 
that the h students Were not puttv to be 
moulded by him as he pleased. 

Most of us did not know what a blazer 
was. It. was necessary for us — myself inchyled 
— to look up in the dictionary the inclining of 
the word, which we now heard for the first 
time. I discovered, upon consulting my 
lexicon, that it was a jacket, usually coloured 
or decorated in a distinctive fashion, worn 
especially for sports. 

The ] day-grounds and hostels hummed 
with the word. Many of the students did not 
see the necessity of incurring expenditure 
upon a blazer. They could not understand 
why, when our predecessors in the college 
had not been asked to wear one, we should be 
ordered to do so. 

Finding himself opposed, Principal Robson 
did a little propaganda work. He got hold 
Of the students who took pride in presenting 
what they regarded as a “smart appearance/* 
and used them to popularize his idea. 

Then, all of a sudden, the controversy 
took a new turn. A small group of students 
announced that they had been talking with 
a pleader who had pointed out to them that 
while the colour of the blazCr and thV way it 
was cut and decorated, might be an important 
issue, nothing had been said of they cloth of 
which it was to be made. WfMffto Ik* of 
Indian manufacture and would tfie lfoney for 
it remain in India to benefit the tn dors and 
Workers of our country ? Or was it to bo 


imported from abroad and the inoimy be 
drained away to add to the wealth of 
foreigners ? 

The pleader who had given this new turn 
to the blazer controversy was Lila Lajpat R ii. 
1 had not heard of him before. He stood, at 
that time*, at the foot of the ladder that was 
to enable him to climb to dizzy heights of 
fame. 

Ill 

I was urged by some of tie* older students 
who cherished a friendly feeling for nit* to 
accompany them to Lalaji’s house. I would 
no doubt have done so but for another incident 
that occurred about the same time and pre- 
judiced arie against Arya Sam ijists. 

A little explanation is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand the inwardness of 
this occurrence. . Sikhism, as evolved by the 
ten Gurus, made iio -differentiation in respect 
of caste or sex. Such differentiation however 
asserted itself souk* decades after the demise 
of Gum Govind Siiigli — the last of the 
founder* of the faith. Kvcn “untouchabilitv” 
crept in and certain groups among the Sikhs 
were treated as depressed classes and wen* 
known as a fax hi Sikhs, etc. 

Some Arya Samajists brought a number of 
Sikhs to Lahore and “purified” them in front 
of the sacrificial tire. Choiulhri Ram Bliai 
Dutt* delivered a highly emotional speech 
that ended on the note : “now tin* tonsure 
ceremony begins.” 

Immediately the ma\bi Sikhs took off' their 
turbans and were shorn by barbers of their 
long hair and beards. 

No love had been lost between the Sikhs 
and the Arya Samajists .even before tin’s 
incident took place. The tonsure ceremony 
added to tin* bitterness • of feeling. It was 
taken by the Sikhs as an affront deliberately 
offered to them. It helped them however to 
see that between the theory and practice of 

* Butter known as Ram Bhuj Dutt Choudhri. 
lie altered his name about the time he married 
Sarala Devi Ghosal, a niece of the- Poet Tagore, 
as Dutt, though in the Punjab a 'Brahman caste, 
was not regarded as such in Bengal. I met him 
shortly afterwards and our friendship lasted until 
death claimed him. lie told me in 1910, when I 
reminded him of this episode, that the “tonsure 
business” was a great mistake. 
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Sikhism there was a wide gulf ; and led to a 
crusade against “untouclmbility.” 

I did not take the trouble to find out 
whether Lala Lajpnt Rai had anything to do 
with this “affront” or not. Even had I been 
assured that he had not, it would have mattered 
little. [ was soured against the whole tribe. 
The aversion F felt was not for a particular 
person or group of persons, but wa* of a 
generic character. 

. Flow foolish the attitude I then assumed was 
appears to me nearly thirty-five* veal's later ! 
Tint warm, red blood coursed through my veins 
when F was an under-graduate at the Lahore 
■Government College and blinded me to the 
realities of life. 

IV 

Ft was easy enough for me to turn my back 
upon the opportunity to mak(‘ Finlaji’s acquaint- 
ance, but F could not become oblivious of his 
activities. They obtruded themselves upon 
my attention at every turn, through conversa- 
tion, newspaper reports and (soon afterwards) 
leaflets and books. 

Polemics seemed to bo the very breath of 
his nostrils in those days. Fie appeared to be 
ever on the look-out for contention and if he 
•discovered none did not hesitate to create one. 
As F told him years later, he reminded mo of 
the Irishman who, happened to see two men 
going at ouch other with their lists, inquired 
eagerly : "Is' this a private tight, or can any one 
join in it ?” 

.Vo young man can remain indifferent, for 
any length of time, to a challenging personality 
like Lalaji’s. I at least did not. 

One of the earliest controversies in which 
he engaged interested me greatly, as soon as 
one of his admirers told me about it. The 
attitude of a section of our Muslim countrymen 
towards the. Indian National Congress enraged 
Lnlaji, who, almost from the very beginning, 
had been attracted by that movement. 

lie felt that they were doing a great 
disservice to their own co-religionists as well 
as to their fellow-nationals professing other 
creeds. 

Instead of laying the blame upon the 
shoulders of the officials, he attacked the 
leader of this section of Muslims — Mr. (after- 
wards Sirl SxoA Shined Khan, In hot haste 


Jie indited a pamphlet in Urdu in whieh he 
joined issue with the instigator of the separa- 
tionist move, as he called it. The lire he put 
into the language In* employed set youthful 
hearts aflame. 

A copy of the pamphlet did not fall into 
my hands. I therefore set down hero only 
what I remember of it as it was related to me 
at the time. 

1 distinctly recollect that it must have 
made as many enemies for him as friends — 
perhaps more enemies than friends. The 
Muslim separationists, whose number unfor- 
tunately grew rapidly, never forgave him for 
his attack upon their adored leader. They 
certainly never forgot jj. Again and again in 
later life this matter bobbed up in the Indian 
Muslim mind and even many followers of the 
Prophet professedly nationalists in outlook 
and Inspiration did not believe that Lajpat Rai 
could rise superior to eredal and caste 
consciousness. 

V 

I lad lie not been so completely identified 
with tin* Arya Samaj — or rather with one 
section of it, as I shall presently mention — I 
have little doubt that his burning patriotism 
would have branded itself upon the minds 
of his — and my — generation. But for that 
fact we should have realized that he was 
much more than a staunch and active member 
of a protesta nt Hindu sect — a man who 
thought in terms of the people in general and^ 
of the country as a whole and not merely of* 
the province upon whose strong breast he had: 
been . nurtured. FI is Arya Samaj work'; 
overshadowed everything else in his life iu 
those days. Such indeed is the impression 
that. I have carried all these years. 

Before he had shifted his legal practice to 
Lahore In* had fallen in love with the doctrines 
* preached/jy the M iharishi Dayanand Sarasvati. 
The pristine purity of the Vedic times that 
that groartteWier wished to revive appealed 
to his heal; (1( i/\io thing else Fiad done. 

Belief 1 Yn no dead letter to him. Tt was 
an impelling force. It made him an enthusiast 
in the propagandist causj*. He joined issue 
with Hindila of the old type who believed that 
caste was lorn with a mall and died with liim. 

of the Maharisbi, h£ 
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held that caste was not in reality regulated by 
birth but by a person’s guna, karma and 
swabhava. He also believed that image 1 
worship represented a decadent phase of 
Hindu thought. He inveighed against it in 
terms that lacerated the feelings of the. 
Sanatanists. 

His mind was not however of a negative 
kind. Destruction, as such, did not appeal to 
him. He demolished what he considered to 
be a mean building so that he might raise* a 
magnificent structure in place of it. 

VI 

The work of rebuilding the nation, he then 
thought (as I afterwards heard from his own 
lips) could best bo done through education. 
His concept of education was however 
materially different from that entertained by 
many of his contemporaries. He believed in a 
type of education that would free the mind 
from servility of every description, inefuding 
subjection to Europe, which then held 
the Panjabi — indeed the Indian — mind in 
subjection. t 

He therefore gave all the time and energy 
he could spare from his professional work to 
the promotion of education — especially higher 
education — through private effort un- 
trammelled, as far as possible, by official 
control. He went about the Pan jab and the 
neighbouring provinces raising funds for the 
Dayana nd Anglo-Vedie College that had been 
started not long before he came to Lahore. 

Lalaji possessed a constitution of iron. It 
was nothing for him to visit four or five towns 
during the week-end and address one or more 
meetings at each place, lie devoted the long 
vacations during which the Chief Court was 
closed to propaganda work in behalf of the 
“D. A. V.” College, going from station to 
station, delivering addresses and collecting 
donations. 

Ho possessed a silver tongue. More often 
than not he spoke, in those days, in Urdu, over 
which ho had gained a mastery that/ surprised 
even his worst Muslim critic^/iis highly 
emotional oratory loosened pv i j y rings that 
ordinarily wore held very tig^k.,, His words 
were potent because he put them ^ ;o practice 
in his own life. \t an age when? most men 
waste their substance upon the pleasures of 


the flesh, ho adopted a simple way of living 
so that he could save money to be applied to 
mooting the expenses of the “D. A. V.” 
College. All his savings, at this period, were 
handed over to the managing committee of! 
that institution. The example of self-sacrifice 
set by him, Lala I la ns Raj and a few other 
Aryn Samajists had, I remember, a most 
powerful influence upon young men like myself 
who were their juniors only by a few years. 

VII 

Had lie not neglected his professional work 
in favour of his public activities ho un- 
doubtedly could have risen to dizzier legal 
height* than he did. lie had a natural aptitude 
for law. His retentive memory enabled him 
to remember even obscure 1 provisions in the 
legal code and to recall, without effort, 
judgments handed down by the Chief Court 
(it had not then been raised to the status of a 
High Court) and the Privy Council, which 
would be useful to his clients. Words came 
to him without fumbling for them, whether he 
was pleading in Urdu or in English, which he 
studied with groat assiduity. His charm of 
manner and magnetic personality drew hearts 
to him. Those assets enabled him to acquire 
a reputation at the bar that brought many 
clients to him. 

Less able lawyers than h<* rose to the Chief 
(now High) Court Bench at Lahore. Lajpat 
Rai however never hankered for that or any 
other job. Quito the reverse. Rv cultivating 
interests that were unpopular with the officials, 
and by pursuing a manly, independent course, 
he gave umbrage to thc verv persons who had 
high office in their gift. 

Many litigants' insisted upon engaging him 
oven though they knew that the law was only 
a matter of bread and butter with him, in 
preference to obtaining the services of legal 
practitioners who placed private gain above 
public good. Nor were they wrong in making 
that choice. Lajpat Rai possessed honesty of; 
purpose that made him do his’ utmost for any 
client whose* ease lie accepted. With his 
power of concentration he could master a 
brief in a remarkably short time, quickly seize 
upon his adversary’s weak points and adopt a 
line of argument that usually enabled him to 
win the suit 
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The law therefore yielded him a rich 
harvest, at least judged by the standards of 
those times. I remember him telling me years 
later that shortly after joining the bar he had 
saved enough money to buy a house for his 
mother. A little later he was able to make 
it possible for his father (La la Radha Krishna) — 
a schoolmaster — to retire and devote himself 
to the study of religions and ethical literature, 
which had fascinated him ever since* his boy- 
hood days, when he had sat at the feet of a 
Muslim teacher. 

The work of studying briefs and pleading 
before the Courts held no interest for Lalaji 
except as a means of livelihood. Me, in time, 
grew to hate the profession. On more than 
one occasion he spoke of it as “crooked/’ 
He declared : “It not only makes men dis- 
honest, but also turns them into cowards/’ 1 
reminded him that lawyers had played a great 
part in every movement for freedom. 

“Lawyers are too calculating,” lie replied, 
“to risk their necks for freedom. They are 
the greatest cowards on the face of the earth.” 

vin 

Ln view of the hatred lie had for his pro- 
fession, he would have done far better had he 
taken to banking rather than to law. lie had 
inherited a remarkable financial genius from 
countless generations of forbears. lie was an 
Aganval ban in by caste. Many- of his near 
relatives wort. 1 traders and money-lenders, as 
his and their ancestors had boon, His grand- 
father had boon a village* accountant who knew 
no characters other than the Mahajuni ones, 
yet whose book-keeping was invariably correct. 

As if his professional and public work 
were not heavy enough for him, he seized the 
opportunity that the Punjab presented during 
the first decade; of the present century for 

organizing banking and insurance and was 
singularly successful in the enterprises he 

launched. 1 had it from his own lips that • 
personal gain did not constitute the sole* or 
even the main motive in his starting the 

Punjab National Bank and the Bharat 
Insurance Company. He felt that improve- 
ments in the material conditions of our people 
coulel be hastened by the* organization of 

banking and insurance*. 

Not until financial institutions in which 


tin* people could place reliance had been 
created e*ould they be 1 expected to bring their 
treasure out from the holes where they had,, 
secreted it. Nor would it be possible, until 
such confidence* liaei been inspired, for joint 
stock concerns to take root in the Punjab soil. 

Lalaji reulize*el that the methods of banking; 
in vogue* at the time*, especially in his part, 
of India, were antiquated in the extreme* 
Lnless they were modernized, it was useless to 
expect that India would ever be able to 
compete* successfully with Britain or any other 
country in any walk of life. He wished above* 
all other things for our people to be finan- 
cially independent* lb* knew that every other 
kind of independence was, in the last analysis,, 
dependent, upon economic independence. 

He looked upon souhd banking, moreover, . 
as tin* hand-maiden of modern industrial 
progress. 1 1 is reading --remarkably wide for 
an Indian in those days who had never left his 
native shores - had amply satisfied him in 
that respect. • 

Motivated by these diverse objects, he 
gave* a great deal of tins* and energy to orga- 
nizing the money-power of Panjabis. In this 
respect, as in many other wavs, he was far 
ahead of his time. ( ’onservative persons 
looked askance at his projects. They feared 
that it would lx* risky for them to invest 


their money in a joint liability company. 
They not only personally refused to embark 
upon such an enterprise, but used thciri 
influence to dissuade as many other personal 
a< they could to refrain from doing so. i 


These were not the only difficulties thati 
Lajpat Rai had to encounter at this juncture^ 
He came into conflict- with another Panjabi] 
who,* unlike him, had been educated at $j 


British I’niversitv and who had abandoned aj 
professorial career to engage in banking in the? 
province of his birth. Rivalry between the* 
two inevitably resulted in friction and involv- 


ed mud/ waste \>f time and energy. T still 
remcmb'fi’ the zest with which I used to await 
th< publication of the leaflets that both parties 
issued fnjfdHMly while the fight between them 
was proceeding in the early years of this 
cent u rv. 1 

1 IX I* ] 

About! this time a y terrible catastrophe] 

occurred till the Pafijab. An earthquake! 
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brought great havoc, particularly in flip 
Kangra Valley. Thousands of houses were 
-destroyed. Many villages wen* wiped out of 
existence. 

The men, women and children left without 
shelter or means of subsistence were, if 
anything, worse off than their relatives and 
friends who had perished. Private agencies 
that could rush to their relief did not then 
exist, as they do now. 

The agonized cries of those hill-folk were 
borne on the wings of the breeze to Lajpat 
Rai's ears. He arranged with friendly 

lawyers to look after his urgent cases and, 
accompanied by a party of young men who, 
at his command, would face any ordeal, pro- 
ceeded to the distressful valley to render such 
succour as he could. 

Men who* saw him at work — some of them 
by no means enamoured of his Arya Samajist 
activities — never tired of praising the devotion 
with which he served these sufferers. 
Foreigners who had talked of Indians lacking 
both the instinct of humanity and tin* capacity 
for organization, were forced to revise their 
opinion after seeing his accomplishment in that 
connection. 

X 

The time was coming when politics would 
crowd professional and social activities out of 
his life. The work done bv Mazzini (pro- 
nounced as if written “Matzini”) for unifying 
Italy and freeing it from the Austrian grip had 
caught his fancy early in life*. He had 
published a biography of that hero in 1 r rdu 
that, to my knowledge, passed from hand to 
hand among young men of my generation. He 
4id not however feel within him the call to 
devote his energies to promoting nationalism 
' in India until after the close of the Russo- 
Japanese war, which I have reason^ to believe 
galvanized him. ' \ * 

Were Britain served in India a} the time 
I by an agent who possessed the ffiffceof imagi- 
nation and tact, the victories scqfefffiy Asiatics 
over Europeans on the Manchurian battlefields 
; and the Tsushima Straits might not have had 
the repercussion ojp Indian minds J that they 
actually had. Lacking the ability to sec 
beneath the surface, . the Earl (a fa rwards the 
Hwmit) Curzon chose .fhe., 


thrill of pride was running through every 
Asian breast, for forcing his will upon the 
Bengalis — then in the vanguard of Indian 
political progress. Instead of meekly sub- 
mitting to the fait accompli as he no doubt 
thought they would do, they organized a move- 
ment that ultimately succeeded in upsetting 
the partition. 

Nv> one outside Bengal was more power- 
fully influenced by this Curzonian blunder than 
Lajpat Rai w’ho had conn* to hate* the policy 
of the offieialization of the Universities that 
the Viceroy had inaugurated. That policy 
threatened the work to which the Punjab 
patriot had given the best that was in him 
almost ever since he came of age. 

The spirit of independence that had actuat- 
ed Lalaji to promote higher education untram- 
melled, as far as possible*, by official 
interference and to engage in campaigns to 
file social fetters, led him inevitably towards 
the left w ing of the Indian National Congress, 
lie threw’ his influence* into the* movement for 
the boycott e>f British goods that had originat- 
ed in Bengal. 

There would have* undoubtedly been a 
split in the Indian National Congress but for 
tin* skill shown by Gopal Krishna Gokhale in 
presiding over the* session of that organization 
held in Benares in December, 1005. Lajpat 
Rai had raised the temperature* in the* Congress 
pandal by jo’ing fe>ree»s w r ith Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak ami Bepin Chandra Pal. 

The details of the* proceedings of that 
memorable assemblage, reached me in China, 
where* 1 was then. engaged in journalism. It 
was apparent to rue that Lajpat Rai was 
swayed by nationalism of an aggressive type*. 
It w r as patent that he*, had no patience with the 
political sycophants who looked upon petitions 
and prayers as the keys that would unlock the 
door and set our country free. 

XI 

I was living in Chicago — the chief city, 
but not the capital, of Illinois, one of the niid- 
western. States of the American Union, — when 
the news was published that Lala Lajpat Rai 
had been suspected of complicity in an 
agrarian trouble in the Panjab colonics and, 
with Ajit Singh (of whom I then heard for the 

Jiff; Megran* 
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reproduced in the America n newspapers with 
which I was connected at the time was laconic. 
I knew that intelligence sent out from India 
could not always be taken at its face value and 
therefore eagerly awaited the papers from 
Home that would contain the full report of the 
affair. 

When T finally had the opportunity of 
reading these accounts however f found them 
hardly more satisfactory than the reports in 
the American papers had been. That was not 
the fault of the reporters and editors of the 
Indian publications. They could only print 
such information as they could get hold of. 
In this case no details were forthcoming. 
There was only the bald fact of L.ilaji’s arrest 
and deportation. Everything else was 
conjecture. 

After racking my brains in the effort to 
solve the conundrum I form 3d the view that 
Lala Lajpat Rii had been arrested under an 
ordinance of which l had never heard and 
without being so much as charged, much less 
tried, had been locked up in Mandalay, because 
the officials must have regarded him as 
dangerous. From my student days 1 had 
known that he was not in their good books, 
lie was not one of those Indians who took off 
their shoes before entering their offices — who 
fawned upon them — remained standing while 
they were seated — retreated from their 
presence backwards like crabs, bending half- 
double with salaams. He cringed before no 
one, however mighty. 

He never minced his words. Nor (lid lie 
have any patience with the slogan : “Half an 
inch, half an inch, half an inch onward.” He 
was for forcing the pace of progress at a rate 
that, I can easily realize, must have appeared 
“catastrophic” to the officials who had no use 
for him, and even less for the Ary a Saruaj, 
with which he had been so prominently 
identified since his early manhood. 

•My faith in Mr. John (later the Viscount) 
Morlcy, who, after the victory of the Liberal 
Party in England, had been appointed 
Secretary of State for India, had already been 
shaken. In Canada and the United States I 


had coma across man who had closely followed 
his career when he was Secretary for Ireland 
and they assured in » that he, as an official, 
was quite different from the Morlcy who 
prattled pretty platitudes about Liberalism 
from the private benches of Parliament or 
enlarged upon them in essays. 

During my Indian tour in I9L0-11 I 
expected to nv'ct Lajpat Ilui who had 801$$ 
time earlier been restored to freedom. To, 
great disappointment I found that he yy0- 
awav from Lihore on the only occasion whMk 
I could visit that city. 

1 did not have to wait for long. Shortly* 
after I had taken up residence- in Britain I 
received an invitation to attend a dinner that; 
was being given in celebration of our “feast 
of lights,” at which Lilaji was asked to presided; 
As we arrived at the hall in which the function' 
was to be field a man of medium height, bold 
features and a sallow complexion shook us 
warmly by the hand and expressed his great 
plea>gire at meeting us. He had a typical 
Panjabi face? — pleasant to look at but conveying 
a suggestion of strength. Mis eyes were large 
and luminous. They showed mirth as well as 
flashing fire. The nose •was prominent. The 
mouth was well-shaped. The lips were firmly 
set. Infectious laughter could ripple through 
them as I found almost immediately afterwards. 
Words could pour out of them that could lift 
men from their feet or (what is probably more 
difficult) could make them dip their hands 
into their pockets and bring forth money to 
finance a deserving cause. 

It was hardly necessary for mo to be r 
that 1 was meeting Lala Lajpat Rai —meetup 
him for the first time. No introduction 
necessary. We felt as if we had known ea<|l 
other for years. , I had devoured everythin 
emanating from his pen that came my way &n|| 
he lost no time in telling me that he had b$6Z|j 
reading my articles and books almost from 
time they began to appear.* 


# * All frights of reproduction and translation 

reserved bl the author. 



ANGLO-JAPANESE RIVALRY IN COTTON 
INDUSTRY AND INDIA 

By TARAKNATH DAS. i-n. r>. 


G REAT Britain’s national wealth and 
power is largely due to her national 
industry and export trade ; and her 
> cotton industry 'has contributed 

^considerably to augment British national 
prosperity. This national prosperity is serious- 
ly threatened by Japan which has successfully 
ousted Lancashire cotton goods from the 
markets of the world. The Japanese are 
■determined to maintain their newly acquired 
markets by every possible means ; because 
■Japan’s loss of markets for the export of 
textile goods would mean economic chaos 
leading to bankruptcy and revolution. This 
aspect of commercial rivalry between .Japan 
and Britain may produce serious international 
political repercussions. 

From recent debated in the British Parlia- 
ment, one can realize that there is virtually 
an economic war going on between Japan mid 
(Great Britain, hi one of these debates Mr. 
Ruuciman, representing the National Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, assured the Parliament 
that the Auglo-Japanesc commercial difficulty 
;will be solved through negotiations. But it 
Was quite apparent that many British states- 
men did not share this optimistic view of the 
^Complicated situation. It is well known that 
fin some quarters in Britain there is open talk 
labout the necessity of. retaliatory measures 
f against Japan, if necessary by making a 
.'-common cause with those nations in Europe 
Jaftd other parts of the world which are feeling 
|the pressure of Japanese competition. More 
frfeober, yet definitely anti-Japanese* policies were 
{advocated by Hon. Mr. Bailey, a Conservative 
{member of the British Parliament, representing 
: Manchester, during his speech in tie House 
of Commons on the 23rd of Noye i/>cr 1933. 
Mr. Bailey has been report/cf^to have 
j said ^ 

“Today Japan . was selling mo) all over 
the world than ourselves, and the reason was 
that twenty year^ ago Lancashir| was blind 


to the danger. You could not prevent the 
Japanese competition by merely putting on a 
tariff. The fundamental difficulty was not 
our home market, but our oversea markets, 
where tariff could not he imposed by this 
country. The Government should take steps to 
abrogate the most-famnred-nation clause with 
Japan as regards our colonies , and endeavour 
to induce the latter to accord to our textiles a 
preference , while as regards foreign countries 
ire should bargain for purchases equivalent lo 
our exports. The sale a f second-hand machincrg 
to Japan should be prevented , and apprentices 
should not be allowed into our engineering 
shops to take awag our skill. "—The Manchester 
Guardian . Nov. 21, UK-K-S. 

It is generally asserted that the Japanese 
success iu textile industry and capturing the 
world markets is due to lower wages of 
Japanese* workers, so-called dumping method 
or unfair competition, depreciation of Japanese 
currency. Some even naively charge 
the Japanese of selling below the cost of 
production. Lord Snowden, whose patriotism 
as a British statesman cannot be questioned, 
has expressed his views on the subject in the 
following manner : 

“Wo arc hearing complaints that Japan is 
driving us out of the Asiatic market. It is not 
long hours and low wages which are the reasons 
for this. There is nothing to lie feared 
permanently from tlve. , competition of low 
wages and long ..-hours. Japan’s commercial 
success is due to 'her adaptability to the needs 
of the markets. For the countries with low 
purchasing power she produces an attractive 
cheap article of such a low quality that the 
British manufacturer says he would ,bo 
ashamed to make it. If' the British trader 
wants to capture these markets, he must stop 
blushing and face facts.” 

AV hat are the real facts ‘ in respect to 
Japanese-Laiicashire competition in textiles ? 
I, for various reasons, wish to answer this 
question, by quoting some interesting passages 
from an exceedingly well-informed article on 
"Japan’s Way and Lancashire” published in 
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the editorial page of the Times (London) of 
November 23, 1933 : 

“The greatest direct menace to Lancashire 
is the meteoric increase of Japan’s competition 
in our former markets. Ten years ago this 
competition was insignificant ; five years ago 
it became acute in a few markets ; today no 
market exists, to which Japan has access, 
where she does not undersell all comers by 
impossible margin. With fewer than 0,000,000 
spindles Japan has a larger export trade than 
Lawn shire with 5 0,0 00 MOO ; in fire years she 
maif eliminate us. To assess the true mine of 
her striking force ire must, disregard tales 
of Government subsidisation, selliny under 
cost, and sweated-labour . The prosperity 
of Japan's export trade is due to her 
efjincmy and oryanimtion of industry combined 
with, certain adventitious benefits and natural 
advantayes not possessed by Lancashire ” 

* * * * 

“Largely owing to its modernity and an 
almost fanatical belief in scrapping the 

obsolete, the Japanese industry is equipped 
with the most up-to-date plant in the world. 
There is not a sinyle mill and scarcely a 
wmriny-shed in Lancashire today which could, 
produce economically (as measured from the 
mechanical standpoint.) any of the mass- 

produced cloths which forms the backbone 
of the Japanese industry, no matter how 

elastic and accommodating trade-union regula- 
tions might be.” 

* * * * 

“The all-powerful influence in Japanese 
progress is the immense driving power of its 
organization and direction. This embraces 
complete knowledge of every requirement of 
the productive side of the industry, combined 
with instant contact with demand in all 
parts of the world, relating the one to the 
other in the manner best suited to Japan. 
Absolute control is in the hands of the 
Japan Cotton Spinner’s Association, which 
governs the industry’s entire spindlege and 
00 per cent of its export looms, and by 
dominating the entire yarn output, has a 
scarcely less effective control of the in- 
dependent looms -The pattern on which this 
marvel of industrial enterprise is built is not 
if chance product, but a carefully planned 
edifice of unshakable strength in which the 
builders have utilized complete knowledge of 
what is aimed at with every process through 
which the raw material passes. Such compre- 
hensive knowledge in those controlling the 
industry is the key of Japanese supremacy. 
It implies an economy of production beyond 
the power of an industry in which ignorance 
of the next of final purpose is intentionally 

E reserved by those in charge of each section, 
Tntil this medieval obstruction between each 
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horizontal layer of our industry is removed 
Lancashire can never hope to challenge the 
single-minded effort of Japan. The horizontal 
• structure of the Lancashire industry is largely 
responsible for its decadence ; it muintains a 
perpetual clash of interests between one 
section and another ; it excludes tin* master- 
hand ami the master-mind- 

The sum and substance of the above 
arguments regarding Japanese ascendency is 
that Japanese national efficiency in the whole 
field of textile industry — production as well as 
distribution of the product- in world markets — 
is far superior to that of Great Britain. Japan 
is heating Britain at her own game. Japan 
is demonstrating that “Anglo-Saxon 
superiority” and the so called “Asiatic, in- 
feriority” is a myth. In the past western 
admirers of Japan ofteij classed her as an 
excellent imitator without any originality and 
ability to assimilate. This has also been 
completely disproved. 

Tfte Anglo-Japanesc struggle for world 
markets are fought iu nymy lands ; but India 
is a very important battle-ground. In India 
Britain has the initial advantage over Japan, 
because of Imperial Preference and dis- 
criminatory legislations against Japan. Under 
the present circumstances Indian cotton mill- 
owners have no chance to compete with Japan 
even in India, although they have easy access 
to raw materials, home markets and the 
cheapest labour. This is due to the fact that 
Indian national efficiency in textile industry 
is far inferior to that of Japan. This in- 
feriority is not due to any innate inferiority 
of the Indian people. There was a time when 
Indian textiles had ascendency all over the 
world. It is duo to the selfish policy of Indian 
capitalists — textile; mill-owners who arc most 
concerned with their profit and not anxiou$ 
to spend any substantial part of their profit 
for raising the efficiency of workers and 
bettering their plants. To make this point 
concrete I wish to emphasize that Indian mill- 
owners du/ng the last twenty-five years have 
made prolts of several millions of pounds 
sterling ; VhI Jf they were anxious to raise 
Indian natilnal \fficicncy in the field of cotton 
industry, they might have spent one per cent 
of their proiit for providing* facilities for the 
study of tortile engineering in India ! Alas 
there is not pne institution 'in India where the 
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technique of the textile industry is adequately 
taught. What leave the Indian mill-owners 
done to raise the standard of efficiency t>f 
Indian workers ? Indian mill-owners like 
many other Indians wish to get something for 
nothing. They even now are not concerned 
with the question of raising Indian national 
efficiency but howling against the supposed 
"Japanese dumping” and siding with 
Lancashire cotton magnates against Japan ; 
because Indian mill-owners think that by 
taking such a stand they may secure such 
favourable legislation — high tariff* — as will help 
them to make easy profit. Lest T may be 
misunderstood, T wish to say that for the 
purpose of protecting an infant industry tariff* 
may be justified ; but by mere imposition of 
tariff’ and without* systematic, efforts for 
increasing national efficiency no nation can 
build up an industry nor maintain it. The 
question that comes before me is this : Are 
the Indian politicians and industrialists as well 


as educators doing their best to raise India's 
national efficiency l 

Anglo-Japanese rivalry in world commerce 
is bound to be more acute than it is today ; 
and it may lead to a serious international 
consequence, because every economic conflict, 
unless peaceably solved, is bound to load to a 
political conflict. One of the underlying 
causes of the Anglo-German conflict was 
Anglo-German commercial rivalry ; and 
AnglU-Japanese commercial rivalry is no hiss 
acute today than was the Anglo-German 
commercial rivalry in 19 10. Here lies the 
real seriousness of the situation. Unless the 
Iiidiiin people — especially Indian industrialists, 
capitalists and political leaders — show evidence 
of practical and genuine patriotism, then tin* 
present day Anglo-Japanese economic rivalry, 
instead of becoming an indirect impetus to 
India's economic and commercial regeneration, 
may become a source of terrible misery and 
degradation. 


THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE IN MEXICO 

By 8UNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M. A., D. Litt. (London) 


S OME time ago I read in the Literary Digest 
an item of news about Mexico which both 
surprised and pleased me. I felt surprised — 
at seeing the impossible happen, at seeing the 
coming hack to life of what we all knew to he 
dead ; and T was pleased to see that a people 
which had built one of the great original cultures 
of the world and which had lost its very soul 
and Was being crushed out of existence through 
centuries of extraneous tyranny and pressure was 
at last recovering something of its consciousness 
and was trying to get bock something of its 
spiritual and cultural life. I am a man of the 
present age, and I am a Hindu: and for both 
these reasons, the necessity of each kind of 
culture, of each type of religious experience and 
faith continuing its own existence (in so far as 
it is in harmony with the rights of others) and 
maintaining its honoured place in the comity of 
cultures and creeds strikes me it something 
axiomatic. Unity in the midst of variety, and 
variety in spite of a fundamental uwty — this is 
what appears to be most des irably ' in life : in 
fact, life is nothing but that /^CffSsequently I 
would, consider it a sin if an attempt is made to 
destroy a particular localized expression of a 
common and universal human culture and human 
mentality. It would thus be only/ natural for 
me and fpr others who believe in thr fundamental 
unity and the inevitability and justification of 


tin* civilizations and in all kinds of human 
endeavour that manifested themselves in different 
lands at different periods, to feel glad when 
some unique type of culture and mentality seems 
once more to be on the eve of a new existenee, 
for the enrichment, of the spiritual and mental 
experience of the whole of mankind. 

To (*ut short this preambulatory digression— 
the item of news regarding Mexico was simply 
this ; that tin* Mexican Minister for Education had 
circularized to all the schools in the land to the 
effect that school children were to he told that 
it was Qnct'Mlcoatl^hu benign deity of the ancient 
Mexicans, who ’gave children presents on 
Christmas Eve : the name of Quetzalooatl was to 
he substituted for that of Saint Nicolaus, the 
familiar Santa Clans of English* children. In 
the Christian lands of Europe little children are 
taught that Saint Nicolaus or Santa Claus comes 
down from heaven on Christmas Eve with a hag 
full of toys for them, and children keep their 
stockings near their beds for Santa Claus to fill them 
with his gifts, and when they are asleep, parents 
act on behalf of the Saint, filling their socks 
with things that would please them when they 
wake up the next morning. This is a pretty 
domestic custom which adds greatly to the joy 
of the children. The story of Santa Claus seems 
to have originated in the cold lands of 
Northern Europe where it is all snow and ice at 
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f Christmas time. Santa Claus largely embodies 
in himself some of the old Teutonic and 
Slav conceptions of godhead-— at least, in 
his appearance and his habits. He is a jolly old 
man with a red nose and a snow-white beard, 
dressed in a fur-lined coat and cap of red collar, 
with top-boots, and he comes riding along the snow 
on a sledge. He is a veritable god of Christmas 
cheer, kind and jovial, the beloved Father 

Christmas of children. Saint Nicolaus came down 
to the wanner lands of Southern Europe, and 
did not lose a bit of bis popularity. With the 
other gods and godlings of the Roman Catholic 
pantheon this presiding deity of Christmas time 
lost no time in coming to Mexico after the 
conquest of that country by Hernando Gortfa and 
his Spaniards in 1521. Mexico as a civilized 
country possessed its own religion and other 
institutions. But after the fall of the Aztec 
empire, the national life was crushed entirely. 
The old religion was taboo, and a regime of the 
worst type of religious persecution and suppression 
was inaugurated which went hand in hand with 
wholesale forcible conversion. The old gods of 
Mexico had to yield to the new ones of 
Christianity, but the olds are very hard to kill — 
their attributes and functions and their functions 
lingered on, and were foisted on the foreign 
gods — called Saints and Angels — imported from 
Europe. Saint Nicolaus also came, although his 
costume and his sledge would be totally out of 
place in a land like Mexico, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of sandal-wearing Mexican 
chiMreli who never saw snow or a sledge and 
who never wore socks in their life which they 
could hang on by their beds for Santa Claus's 
toys. The circular of the Education Minister of 
Mexico was just to save the Mexican children from 
this silly and ridiculous imposition. Quetzaleoatl 
was the ancient Aztec deity of all the gentler 
virtues -kindness and civiiity, and arts of peace. 
He was the only Aztec god to whom human 
sacrifices were not offered. The Aztec and 

Maya-speaking Mexicans have not wholly 
forgotten him, although they have been 
Christians (even if only in name) for the 
last, four hundred years. It would only 

he natural for a Mexican child of American 
Indian origin to think of Quetzaleoatl or some 
other god, at the time of festivity, more than to 
think of a fur-clad Santa Claus, and when they 
would think of Quetzaleoatl, they would un- 
consciously feel a sort of national pride in their 
past* of which Quetzaleoatl is but a symbol. 
All these evidently were in the mind of the 
Mexican Minister for Education when he sought 
to graft the name of a Mexican deity upon the 
greatest of Christian festivals, — when he attempted 
to bring about a remarkable type of synthesis in 
which the thought and imagination of ancient 
Mexico was combined with Christian and 
European institutions. 

A similar synthesis has been effected by 


Indian Muslims also. The cult of Allah and 
His Rasul, and the idealism of Iranian Sufidom, 
have not boon able to eradicate from the deepest 
consciousness of the Indian Muhammadan the 
world of ideas of his Hindu forbears. And in 
many a sphere a compromise has been effected ; 
and in spite of the sporadic attempts of Muham- 
madan orthodoxy which pins its faith on the 
Koran and on the Traditions, this compromise 
forms the actual or living faith of the larger 
portion of Indian Muslims. This kind of compro- 
mise is the rule in Indian Muslim art of all 
kinds — architecture and painting, music, and 
literature. As a typical example, mention may be 
made of that oldest and most important Urdu 
drama— the Tndar Sabha . It is a musical ballet 
with a very slender plot., with the thinnest of love 
stories with a happy ending in the background, but 
it is a curious mixture of Hindu ideas and those 
of extra-Indian Islam. The* work was composed 
in 1855 by Anmnat, the Muhammadan court 
poet of the last independent Muhammadan ruler 
of Oudh, Wazid Ali Shah. In this work, in the 
court of Raja lndar [mini, the King of the 
Gods, that is —Paris (from Mie Parisian of Persia) 
sing and dance in place of the .1 jisarasrs of 
Hindu mythology, there are no Hindu firms — 
gods— in India’s heaven, — only two I Mrs or 
Demons from Persian mythology figure. Lai Dev 
and Kala Drr , the Red Demon and the Black 
Demon, who obey the • behests of lndar. The 
Paris are named Pok/tmz Pari, Nila a? Pari t 
Sab \ Pari : they make their obeisance to Allah, 
and sing in Indar's court. *The King of the Gods 
has been transformed into a sort of inferior 
angel, and the sanctity of the. Muhammadan 
Hihisht or Heaven has been kept, intact by having 
Indar’s Saldta or assembly in a separate and 
far away locality. No one objected to a compro- 
mise like the above,— neither the Muslim King, 
nor his courtiers, nor the three generations and 
more of Indian Muslim audiences who have been 
applauding the play in the theatre, and recently 
in the talkie. 

To. come back to Mexico. We may ask 
ourselves —what is behind this circularization by 
the Mexican Minister for Education ? What does 
this gesture symptomize ? On the face of it it 
appears so puzzling, that in Christian and a 
Hispaniztd country there should he official: 
propaganda for the suppressed culture of the 
Aztecs and other “Indians.” Who are the people 
of Mexico — what are they really '! How do they 
live, and feel, and what do they think ? How 
is it possible for the cult of Quetzaleoatl to be 
revived— ovtfh in this* decorative form — at. this late 
nour ? In Asking ourselves these questions, if we 
take stock a of the actualities all over the world, 
one notewolkhy. thing at once presents itself before 
us,‘ and it ii that this desire to build up 

once again J the* broken link with the age-old 
spiritual anl national culture in Mexico is no 
isolated thiny ; it is a product* of the Time-spirit, 
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which has manifested itself not only in Mexico 
but in all lands with a history and a past, where 
tile surging waves of national renaissance is break- 
ing the immediate past, and under the impact 
of this incoming tide the edifice of a super- 
imposed Christian and Islamic mentality is being 
battered and broken in many a land. 

The original inhabitants of America are 
believed to have come over from Asia through 
Siberia and Alaska crossing the Behring Strait at 
some prehistoric epoch : in fact the Red man of 
America is distinctly a modification of the Yellow 
man of Asia. Once in America, they rapidly 
spread all over North and South America and 
under altered climatic and other conditions they 
slightly differentiated in the different tracts. In 
some parts of the present United States the Red 
man developed fairly advanced types of culture, 
but the highest achievement in civilization of the 
American Indian took place in Mexico and 
Yucatan, and second to that in Peru and Bolivia. 
Various American tribes in Mexico and Yucatan 
built up a city culture of a very high type which 
included architecture apd sculpture, painting, and 
other arts and crafts, and astronomy among the 
sciences and the beginnings of this culture go 
back to centuries long before the Christian era. 
The cultured groups of Mexico fall into a number 
of related tribes, like the Nahua, the Tarascan, the 
Otomi, the Totonac, the Mixtee, the Zupotec and 
the Maya-Quiche, wh'ich spoke different lan- 
guages but were nevertheless of the same race 
and possessed virtually the same culture. Of 
these tribes, the Maya-Quiche were by far the 
oldest and cleverest nation of ancient Mexico, 
whose art and whose huge temples in South- 
eastern Mexico and Yucatan still excite our 
wonder, and whose astronomical studies have been 
described as the foremost intellectual achievement 
of ex-Columban America. To explain the 
situation in the Mexican world in terms of that 
of the Mediterranean world of antiquity, the 
Maya have been compared to the Greeks, and 
the Aztecs (the most prominent of the Nahua 
tribes to the Roman,, while the other tribes are 
like the lesser nationalities of ancient Italy. 

The Zapotec ruins at Mitla as much as the 
Maya temples at Chieheii-Itza and elsew here and 
Borne of the Aztec edifices are as noble as the 
architectural achievements of any people on 
earth. It will not be quite a propos to 
give a sketch of Mexican culture and to appraise 
the nature and value of Mexican civilization : 
for that purpose there is a modest but exceedingly 
well-written literature in English. The greatest 
blot on Mexican cullure wa*fe huniaiY sacrifice ok 
a terribly large scale as a most important rite 
of their religion. These human sacrijfces were as 
frequent as they were cruoU j i/d Mexican 
international or inter-tribal politics" fwas largely 
based on this practice of malnng War to have 
captives for the sacrificial altar. Tha Aztecs were 
particularly guilty’ in this respect.f But in this 


matter wo have the voice and evidence of the 
Spanish Christian priests only. Apologists finding 
the raison-d’rtre for this barbaric rite have not 
been wanting among recent historians and 
students of Mexican culture and antiquity ; and 
while condemning this aspect of old Mexican 
religion and culture, we need not shut our eyes 
to the nobler aspects of Mexican religion where 
we can join hands with the Aztec priests, forgetting 
for the time being the blood that is on them 
from the hearts torn out of the palpitating 
breasts of hitman victims sacrificed by the dozen 
and the score. Leaving aside the tribes like 
the Mayas, the Zapotecs and others, we can take 
Aztec. religion as typical of the rest of Mexico 
at the time of the conquest. The Aztec pantheon 
consisted of a large number of gods and 
goddesses, and in its richness and variety this 
pantheon can hear comparison with those of 
India, Greece, Babylon and Egypt. But three deities 
were* outstanding figures in the Aztec Olympus-- 
namely, Huitzilopochtli, the terrible God of War, 
the particular tribal god of the Aztecs ; 
Tczeatlipoea, the God of Storms, of Life as well 
as Death ; and Quctzalcoatl. Tczeatlipoea reminds 
us of our Siva in both his terrible and benign 
aspects lie was a Cosmic force, embracing life 
as a whole, he is cruel and death-bringing, and 
at the same time he is a god of truth and wisdom 
and a god of mercy. Quctzalcoatl by contrast 
may be compared to our Vishnu. These Gods 
were worshipped by most other tribes : among 
the Maya-Quiche, Tczeatlipoea (particularly in 
his aspect as ;t Storm-God) was known as 

Hurakan, the source of the English word 
hurricane ; and Quctzalcoatl was known as 

Kukulenn, or Gucuinatz. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that the Mexicans- -at least 
the Aztecs — wen* developing the idea of mono- 
theism through the figure of Tczeatlipoea. Some 
of the old Aztec prayers to this deity are as 
fine things as any in the way of prayer and 
praise, and reveal to us the height of nobility and 
the depth of sincerity and faith which tin* 

man-sacrificing Mexicans were capable of. To 
give one such prayer to Tczeatlipoea : 

0 mighty Lord, under whose wings we seek 
protection, defence 'and shelter ! Thou art 
invisible, impalpable, us the air and as the 
night. I come in humility and in littleness, 
daring to appear before thy Majesty. I come 
uttering my words like one choking and 
stammering ; my speech is wandering, like as 
the way of one who strayeth from the path 
and stunibleth. I am possessed of the fear of 
exciting Thy wrath against me rather than 
the hope of meriting Thy* grace. But, Lord, 
do with my body as it pleaseth Thee, for 
Thou hast indeed abandoned us according to 
Thy counsels taken in heaven and in hell. 
Oh, sorrow ! Thine anger and Thine indigna- 
tion are descended upon us in all our days •• 

O Lord, very kindly ! Thou knowest that 
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wo mortals are like unto children which, when 
punished, weep and sigh, repenting their 
faults. It is thus that these men, ruined by 
Thy chastisements, reproach themselves grievous- 
ly. They confess in Thy presence ; they 
atone for their evil deeds, imposing penance 
upon themselves. Lord, very good, very 
compassionate, very noble, very precious ! let 
the chastisement which Thou hast inflicted 
suffice, and let the ills which Thou hast sent 
in castigation find their end ! 

The name Tezcatlipoca signifies “Smoking 
or Fiery Mirror ” (Dkumradarsa, or Jralm-inn/> itm, 
to translate the name into Sanskrit) a round 
mirror of obsidian stone with fire or 
smoke issuing from it, signifying his power 
of seeing everything as in a mirror and 
his control over everything as of the wind 
over smoke, forms his symbol. Quetzal- 
coatl or Kukulean means “feathered serpent” 
(which may be rendered into Sanskrit as Patri- 
sarj)a or Pntri~naga\ a name and a figure of 
mystic significance*, probably hinting at the god’s 
control over the elements, like a bird on the 
wing and a snake under the ground. Quotzaleoatl 
is a civilizing deity, he is also a hero-king, and 
it is he, as his rites wen; never stained with 
human blood in Aztcelund, who has now 
been set up as a fitting symbol of a revived 
interest in and an intensifying appreciation (we 
cannot as yet call it a passionate love) of the 
old culture of Mexico. 

‘Ancient Mexico was thus a land of flourishing 
culture and was already on the way to unification 
as a great nation or confederation under the 
warlike and powerful Aztecs. The human 

sacrifice which was a blot on their culture would 
have died out gradually, as it has done in other 
parts of the world : it was a rite favoured 
particularly by the Aztecs, but other forces were 
already wording against it. If Mexico could 
work out her destiny unimpeded by the disastrous 
foreign assault under the Spaniards, w r o might 
have seen the spectacle of a new type of culture 
independent of that of the old world come to 
full perfection. But Fate has relegated it to the 
lumber room of the might-have-been, and has 
deprived humanity of the richness and the* 
novelty of a fresh cultural and spiritual experience. 
Nevertheless, the ancient culture of Mexico holds 
an honoured place among the results of corporate 
human endeavour and takes its stand worthily 
beside the ancient cultures of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Japan and China, Greece and 
India, and of medieval Europe as a great 
expression of creative energy. • 

The Spanish conquest came over Mexico as a 
scourge from God anti the peoples of Mexico 
had to leave their task unfinished,— their destiny 
remained unfulfilled. To all cultured men this 
will be regarded as a loss to the world. 
Mexico fell, and seemed to fall for ever. Her 
:ancient peoples have not wholly died out - * 


tin* Aztecs, the Ofcomis, the Tarascaus, the 
Z ipotocs, the Mixteos, the Mayas and the rest are 
still there in their hundreds of thousands, blit 
they have been brought low ; they arc completely 
shorn of their past glory through the last four 
(Vnturies of contact with Spanish rule, which was 
so long based on a complete denial of their past 
and its achievements. All life has been crushed 
out of the Indians of Mexico through Spanish 
economic exploitation and religious intolerance 
and persecution. The history of Mexico for the last 
four hundred years, from the conquest in 1521, 
is a history of the gradual decay of the mental 
and spiritual culture; of the native peoples, over 
and above their economic enslavement. Thef 
Aztecs and the other Mexican tribes fought the 
Spaniards with a superb heroism, hut they couldi 
not resist the better armed and better armoured' 
cavaliers of Spain : The Mexicans did not knoi^ 
tlie use of iron — it is surprising how they could| 
raise such huge stone structures and could execute 
such detailed sculpture work without iron tools.! 
The Spaniards continued the deliberate and 
systematic destruction of the native culture which 
had begun with the eonqiVst, with the idea that 
they wore doing a thing pleasing to their God. 
A most ruthless programme sought during the 
whole of the Kith century and later to do away 
with* all the vestiges of the old religion and 
culture. Perhaps nowhere else in the world hag 
the work of destruction lfl*en carried on on such a 
large scale. Wherever the arm of Spain extended 
in Mexico (as in other pijrts of America , people 
were foieihly made to acknowledge themselves as 
Christians, and their old temples, images, art 
and literature 'the Mexicans had different systems 
of picture writing, and had a large literature with 
MS. books, a few of which have somehow escaped 
destruction and are now being published and 
studied by scholars) were destroyed. After which 
the masses were made for all practical purposes 
the slaves of the conquerors. 

But although they were suppressed in this 
way the people of Mexico did not die. Out* 
wardjy forced to accent the Spanish yoke, in boi^ 
economic and cultural life, the enduring vitality 
of this ancient and civilized race gave a subtil 
resistance from within. By a sort of apparexn 
placidity which was nothing but a non-violenj 
opposition offered by a whole people— although 
unconsciously— the ferocity of the spirit of thl 
Con quistad ores and their Padres has been verjj 
much whittled down. The conquerors are finding 
themselves conquered by the environment : thejj 
art; • becoming slowly anti inevitably mergeS 
among tluv Indian people. In 1805, . the differeni 
elements m the population of Mexico were al 
follows : I > 

Spanish (i Store or 

less purfjjr \ IT millions, 18 p.c. of the total 
Mestizo (mixed* population 

Spanish Mlndian) over 2 millions 38 p.c. „ „ 

Pure Indian 21/2 millions. 44 p.c. „ „ 
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According to the estimates for 1910, the 
ercentage indicated below would show how the 
panish element is being absorbed : 

Spanish 1.1 1/2 millions, 7 .5 p.e. 

Mestizo 8 millions, 53 p.e. 

Indian 0 millions, 39 p.e. 

The second class --Mestizos— are mainly Indian 
in blood, and in their outward appearance 1 , way 
of life and their temperament they approximate 
to the Indian rather than the Spaniard. 

The history of Mexico from 1531 to 1917 
meant, both to the Mexicans and to the people 
outside, the doings of the foreign or settled 
Spanish people in the country. Nobody cared 
whether the Indian masses existed in the land at 
all. They were simply native peons , simply 
Indians who were to be suffered to exist as they 
supplied the labour, which alone made the 
country go on. Their old faith and ritual was 
destroyed, or very nearly destroyed— they followed 
a curious amalgam of Spanish Catholicism and 
their own ideas and institutions. They had their 
own languages, Aztec and Maya and the rest, 
which at one time were/* vehicles of the finest 
literature the people of the New World produced 
but there was no study of it, and Spanish was 
forced on them. There was no unity, and no 
aspiration for unity ; the memory of their ancient 
feuds dating back to the pre-Spanish period still 
lingered in their minds. There were no leaders, 
as the aristocratic and thoughtful classes hail all 
made the supreme sacrifice during the conquest. 
It was not possible for * the Mexican masses — 
‘stunned and made dumb by the calamity of the 
conquest and the subsequent ruthless exploitation 
— to be articulate, and to seek an expression of 
themselves through a cultural life or rebirth. 

During these four centuries, again, through the 
, dominant influence of the culture of Spain and 
jEurope, the Mexicans themselves altered a great 
deal, both in their outer economic life and in 
jtheir spirit. But the impositions from the outside 
Ijjwere slowly engrafted, and have been properly 
Assimilated : otherwise the Indian population 
jwould not have lived on and increased. The 
Spanish contact has been responsible for the 
Introduction of many of the amenities of European 
pfe among the Mexicans* The Spanish language, 
mien all is said against Spanish occupation, has 
jsfcved to be a blessing even when we regret 
^oat the development of Aztec and Maya speeches 
# great modern languages of America could not 
pike place. A perfect Babel prevailed, and does 
i prevail among the different Mexican tribes. There 
ire according to one competent authority, 192 
American Indian languages and dialecls current 
*in Mexico, to which we might add aipther 62 
which have now become extinct ; anowier view 
ijbrings down the number to 59, distributed among 
*0 different families. About half Mexico is still 
purely Indian in language ; the other V half has 
Hispanified. Of the major Indian (languages, 
j^Tahuatlan or Aztec is spoken by aboiyt a quarter 


of Indian-speaking Mexicans, namely, by some 
650,000 people ; then comes Maya, 400,000 : 
Zapotecan, 350,000 ; Otomian, 350,000 ; Totonacan, 
75,000, ami Tarascan, 40,000. The Hispanifica- 
tion of Indian Mexico in language is proceeding 
rapidly, much as a philologist would regret the 
ultimate loss of those interesting and historical 
forms of speech, the unification of the Mexicans 
by a great Indo-European language like Spanish 
will not be an unmixed evil : . on the contrary it 
will be a blessing in disguise. The Mexicans 
cannot deny the lost four hundred years of their 
national existence, and Spanish has been the 
predominant tone, at least outwardly of their 
modern life and culture. The Christianity of 
Mexico "has on its popular side preserved a great 
many things connected with the old religion, 
among which the most noteworthy are the old 
dances in feathered costumes reminiscent of the 
pre-conquest period. The Mexicans have 
nationalized the Virgin Mary into a great Mother 
goddess who has a special pity for the Indian 
masses and at the shrine of Guadalupe near 
Mexico city tin 1 image of the? Virgin is fast 
becoming a sort of palladium for native Mexico to 
which the pent up faith of the suppressed millions 
is aspiring. The ancient habits of life are still 
going strong : the old Aztec and other types of 
houses still persist, with a great deal of the old 
type of furniture; the people have as their staple 
food maize tortillas, or chapa l is as we would call 
them in India, made of maize dough mashed over 
a stone slab by a stone pestle (in the stylo we 
pound and pulp our spices into paste for curries), 
which they eat with local peas and vegetables and 
meat highly seasoned with chilis. 

The frame-work of economic and social life 
has on the whole persisted and it only requires 
freedom of movement, a little economical 
amelioration and education for the masses 
of Mexico to grow once more into a great 
nation, worthy descendants of the ancient Aztecs 
and Mayas. 

The Spanish connexion with a viceroy 
periodically appointed by the king of Spain, 
was a great economic strain on Mexico, the land 
with its agricultural and. mineral resources being 
ruthlessly exploited for 'the benefit of the Spanish 
royalty and its sfcttellitcs. The Spaniards who 
had made Mexico * their home felt the pinch 
more than anybody and with the Mestizos and 
their Indian tenants they rebelled against Spanish 
authority. Armed resistance began in 1808, and 
in 1820 Mexico, with her destinies in the hands 
of the Spanish upper class, became virtually 
free. Mexico was rid of a perpetual stream of 
needy, fortune-hunters in quest of offices and 
emoluments and privileges ; from $pain. This 
stream was closed after the independence, and 
the native people both Mestizo and Indian,, 
freed from this perpetual drag on their progress, 
came to the forefront. But nobody looked at. 
the situation from the point of view of the 
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submerged Indian musses who won* practically 
slave* bound to tin* soil. For thorn tho 
“independence” of their country did not moan 
much change. In 1877 Porfirio Diaz hocamo 
the President of Mexico, and from iKXl to 1911, 
he was continually President and uncrowned 
autocrat of Mexico. Diaz gained considerable 
popularity abroad by giving foreign commercial 
people and exploiters of Mexican resources, 
considerable privileges at tho expense of tho 
Indian masses. A superficial prosperity marked 
by an increased volume of commerce and 
building of roads and railways characterized the 
period of his domination, but tho Indians wore 
slowly being driven to desperation by certain 
old privileges and rights such as the communal 
ownership of the land being taken away from 
them. In the meanwhile a sort of pride in tin* 
past of Mexico and a changed attitude towards 
the achievement of her ancient peoples was 
making themselves manifest among the ever- 
decreasing Spanish elite of Mexico and the 
ever-increasing group of Mestizos. The solid 
Idock of the Indian masses for the first time 
began to be given recognition, and cultured 
Mexicans of Spanish origin realized the great 
-qualities of the people which still retained an 
ingrained sense of art and civilization even in 
the days of their fall and full decadence and 
•sought to make amends for the injustice of the 
centuries done to them. The Mexican 

/nteUir/nif'.ia turned to the people for inspiration 
in their life and work. Artists studied their own 
people with a sympathetic eye and scientists 
began to advise a more rational attitude towards 
Indian life and mentality than that preached by 
the Roman Catholic Church. An anthropologist 
like Manuel Gamio showed the proper way of 
guiding the Mexican masses, simple and yet 
inheritors of a great culture. Of the artists 
Diego Rivera’s is the greatest name, and Rivera 
is acknowledged to be one of the greatest artists 
of the world today, a man of international fame. 
He turned to the Mexican people, and his 
sympathetic rendering of the life of the masses 
of Mexico is one of the great things given to 
the world by art and by Mexico. 

In the field of politics and economics and 
legislation, the influence of this altered attitude 
began to make itself felt. After a number of 
revolutions, the famous land law of Mexico was 
passed in 1917, which has rehabilitated the 
Mexican peasant and has enabled him to make 
a fresh start in life to work out his destiny. 
With the attendant economic freedom, they are 
now in a position to improve their lot along 
lines most suitable to their environment and 
history. With the sort of education inaugurated 
for them by Gamio and Atl and other leaders 
of Mexican thought, they are being brought to 
a position when they can find themselves — 
understand the value of their past culture and 
give once again their beat to the world. 


All this movement —economic and cultural-*;; 
has been called the Indian renaissance in| 

^lexico. (It was through Columbus's mistakei 
that he discovered India when he rcnchecS 

America that, tho original people of . AmericfS 
got the name which properly belongs to us-3 
an original “native” in Spanish America is ah| 
India just as his brother in Anglo-Saxon! 
America is an Indian or a Red Indian . ) On$| 
remarkable thing in this Indian renaissance o£| 
Mexico is that the descendants of the Coira 
quistadors, among whom the bluest blood 0® 
Spain is well represented, have joined whole*! 
heartediy in this “native revival” and nAturallyi 
enough, it. is their superior intelligence and power, 
of organization which has inaugurated th$j 
movement and is helping it. on. Dr Atl, one? 
of the Spanish leaders of this movement, $ 
typical of these, highly cultured men. Hi»; 
original name was Gerardo Murillo, but he hfttf! 
taken an Aztec name {Atl means ‘water’ in 
Aztec) in order to show his whole-hearted* 
interest in this Mexican renaissance. Another 
artist, a lady named Carmen Mondragon, has 
assumed tin* Indian name of Nairn i Olin 

(“tint Four Movements of the Sun”'. 

The Indian masses of Mexico never lost 

their innate courtesy and their sense of beauty. 
Their folk art. is one of the most exquisites 
tilings in the world. The woollen Sam pen of 
M< *xieo or small blankets with a slit in thu‘ 
middle i the garment which is called the’ 1 

ponrko in Eqnador, Pern and Bolivia) which 
forms the characteristic coat of the Mexican 
peasantry, are woven by hand-looms in most 
marvellous designs and colour-schemes, and 
modern decorative art is learning something; 

from these sarape designs. Decorated pottery' 
is another old Mexican art which received 
a fresh impetus from the Spaniards, who taught 
the Indians a good many things from the! 
coloured pottery art of Europe. The Indian' 
sense of design and colour is wonderful. The 
leaders of the Indian renaissance have given f{ 
great impetus to Mexican folk art, and bj 
holding exhibitions and festivals they are 
reviving the interest of the people in their national 
art, their old dances and civic ceremonies, and! 
their regional costumes. The people of Mexico! 
are quite content to follow tho load of tho Edu-J 
cation Department in this matter. | 

The power and prestige of the Roman Catholic! 
priesthood Jiegan to. wane as a result of this] 
national And cultural revival. Education began) 
to undcrnrinc the influence of the priests. Un-j 
fortunate!^ for tho Roman Church, its hand on 
die econoijikr Jife was a heavy one, and the 
morals ami piety of most of the priests were 
deplorable, i Tnc Roman Catholic Church owned 
a great deal of the land, and when the agrarian 
law of 1917 was promulgated, the Church joined 
hands with the big hacimdoAos — zamindars as wo 
would call them in Beiiqal — and with spiritual! 
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weapons of 
delinquents 
inciting its 
the mass of 



influence persuaded certain sections among the 
illiterate Indian masses to rebel against the Jaw. 
The result was that counter-revolutions and 
all religious wars started and the Roman' 
tolic (Church tried all its 

mmunication and cursing 

$0 eternal damnation, besides 
supporters /to armed revolt. But 
Mexican peasantry remained sound and rallied 

round the regime which gave them land and 

The Mexican Republic finally in disgust 
; d as a necessary self-protective measure banished 
Roman Catholic priests who would not register 
themselves with the Government. After the long 
period of four hundred years, Mexico at least 
became free from the Roman Catholic imposition. 
This has been a great help to the Indian 
Renaissance. 

It would of course be a great exaggeration to 
suggest that the worship of Quetzalcoatl and 
Tezcatlipoca, of Tlaloc and Xilonen could be 
revived once again, or that the better and bright 
Side of Christianity would ever cease to influence 
the Mexican masses. The old traditions are gone : 
although herd and there some fragments of it are 
peeping behind Roman Catholic ritual— ther^ are 
always these heathen idols behind Christian altars 
— it would be too much to expect a wholesale 
revival. But the Mexicans will not regard, as they 
have always been taught to do so by the Christian 
Padre s, that when their ancestors loved and 
worshipped was merely they did so at the instiga- 
tion of Satan. It can be hoped that they will 
feel a proper glow of pride in the achievements 
of their ancestors, and they will accept thank- 
fully from their national life and culture and 
from the religious heritage from * their ancestors 
those elements which are noblest and which 
are most enduring and can help to build up a 
ignoble and beautiful character, and will consciously 
^harmonize it with the moral training and discipline 
^o£ .Christianity. They will be able to beautify 
heir lives much more with the aesthetic sense 
| old Mexico, And they will be established 
again in self-respect and self-confidence 
trough this revived sel&knowledge. 

After four long centimes, Mexico is becoming 
tve < once more to her ancient natural culture, 
similar thing has manifested itself among the 
•kSj and from time to time we get glimpses 
ow it is reacting upon the Moslem side of the 
jrkish character: the Turk now wants to be 
f;jgre&t as a Turk, and he does not want to suppress 
pine s Turk by the Mussulman : the faith horn in the c 
i desert of Arabia has not been congenial Vo the man 
from the steppes of Central Asia nurtufed in the 
i atmosphere of Byzantine Greece — .thaj/ s the opi- 
t nion of many a Turkish intellectdSrSid thought- 
leader. The highly-cultured Aryan Versian was 
conquered by the Semitic Arab in the /7th century, 
l and had to adopt ; the latter’s creed/ Persia has 
[ never been able to foiget the sorrow and the 


shame of this foreign conquest, phy&fcftfc ; and 
cultural : and because deep down in the Persian 
mind there was this sense of resentment that 
Persia could express her most profound self iii her 
Sufi poetry and philosophy, which, although oppos- 
ed to the spirit of the Koran, is one of the 
greatest things in Islamic culture. Persia could 
not forget her glorious past even when under the 
tutelage of Islam ; that is why she feels exalted 
at the mention of her pre-Islamic heroes, Rustam 
and Darab, Ardeshir Babagaii and Shahpuhr, and 
Nushirvan. At the touch of the magic wand of 
European culture and European training, the 
sleeping consciousness of Persia is awake once 
more, and she is feeling a sort of repugnance for 
the An&b’s language and mentality, and even for 
the re||gion that came to her from Arabia. This 
is cleaf on all sides. The movement to purify the 
Persia# language by removing its Arabic element 
(which* would appear to be an impossible task 
now), to substitute the Roman script, or even the 
A vestin, for the Arabic in which Persian began 
to be written from after the Arab conquest, the 
welcome accorded to the Parsis, banished Zoroas- 
trians from Persia, and an increased interest in 
Zoroastrianism and in ancient Persian history — 
these are outward symptoms of an inward change. 
What all this will result in we can only wait and 
sec. 

Thus in most lands which have been under the 
shadow of an alien culture we see a movement for 
a revived nationalism. The people of Egypt have 
become Arabized in language and religion, but 
they are the true descendants of the pyramid 
builders of ancient Egypt. They have now grown 
self-conscious once more, as the sons of this oldest 
people, and are once more studying the history 
and literature, religion and art of their ancestors : 
and a modern school of painting and sculpture in 
Egypt is even seeking inspiration from the death- 
less creations in art which emanated from ancient 
Egypt and which form such a valuable heritage 
of man for his aesthetic, even spiritual exaltation. 

The Indian Mussalman similarly is bound to 
look back sooner or later with pride and affection 
upon the achievements of his ancient Indian 
ancestors, upon 'thgf heritage which he will learn 
sooner or later to regard as ihe fountain-head of 
the highest mental and spiritual culture, howsoever 
much he might direct his attention to other lands 
now: his creed will continue to take a deeper and 
deeper colouring imaginable from his environment 
and from his fundamental race-consciousness. 
The mind of the cultured Indian Mussalman is 
slowly becoming responsive to- all this : the call of 
Mother India Will have its; appeal to her 
Mussulman .son, as much -as the call of 
Quetzalcoatl is being listened to by the present- 
day Christian Mexican. On th$t , auspicious day 
when the Indian Mussalman will wholeheartedly 
respond to this^call sll . the miseries of Ihdia will 
en<t ; 
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NEED QUR SCHOOLS CONTINUE 



By J. M. KUMARAPPA, m. a., ph. i). 


P ~ AJUPOXICAL though it may seem, 
r^igioii has been’ and is as much a 
: force as it is a binding factor 

in the evolution of society. Tn the 
name of religion man serves man and in the 

name of religion man persecutes man ; in the 

name of religion man loves man, and in the 

name of religion man hates man. And when- 

ever religious differences happen to coincide, 
however slightly, with lines of political or 
racial cleavage, the opposition developed 
becomes hopelessly implacable and horribly 
destructive. Hence to avoid religious wars 
and inhuman persecutions, religion has been 
made the concern of the individual rather than 
that of the State. Political evolution therefore; 


to receive a purely sect 
leaders seem to have been li 
that at each step in the elimiii^tfiyPH^igiOjt^ 
instruction from public schools, •pur societal 
was assuming increased risks, since an edugiiS 
tioiv which is not religious is unsafe both ftj|| 
the individual and for the State. The business^ 
of education, it is maintained, is to develops 
the physique, train the mind and cultivate thei 
soul. While our institutions have been trying 
to function, however imperfectly, in *tha first 
two directions, they have sadly, but deliberately, 
been neglecting the cultivation of the pupils* 
spiritual resources. And the result is that we 
find modern India in the grip of a frightful 
inertia, caused partly by political subjection 


has tended naturally towards progressive 
separation of Churfeh and State. Because of 
such divorce, the State, which once was 
supposed to depend on the Church as means 
of fullest service and control, and which, 
consequently, fostered religious education in a 
variety of ways, has gradually eschewed it from 
the curriculum of public schools in the interest 
of religious neutrality, and made it over to the 
tender mercies of religious organizations 
themselves. 

In India also the plea of non-interference 
in matters of religion has* been remarkably 
successful In the interest of this principle 
of neutrality, our Government has so secularized 
the educational system as to exclude moral 
instruction PotapJetely from public schools. 
And tid^rtunpteliy these godless* schools have 
also as - models fp* htimerous founders 

of private; l^hools. as it may appear, 

evenCb^ which 

used^^ instruction, 

hav^?nSj|iit^l^i||^r 'thirty pieces of 

. .the sake of 

Go -financial support s purely secular 
curricuttefe ?/ Sincemaa incurably religious* 
in India at least, and since the goal of the 
entiift educative process is moral, it i^ hard n) 
urwierst^ how have been so 6ir satisfied * 


and partly by the domination of irreligion. 
Our ideals have sunk low ; our character has 
become weak and our will ieeble. 

However, we must be thankful for the 
new national awakening which has made us 
conscious of our moral deterioration, and of 
the shortcomings of our present system of 
education. “The schools, it is felt, (and the 
criticism is extended to the colleges), fail** 
says the Calcutta University Commissions 
Report, “in the formation of character. Put 
more explicitly this <|rftieism charge* th# 
schools with failure to'-fli^vey to a hqyfa mind 
a clear apprehension id biwf ideal .of - duty*: 
Pressed further hoifte^ 
more even than this f ittpiftUes that the>vb>>% 
have no’ spiritual life^ v^|ch toue&esa boy%1 
inner nature, no -apjMN^ 

to and can sustain' his loyajiyj, jgi 

moral dr intelle^ta^ 

his emotions/* Hence “it > must be.acknaii^ 
ledged,** concludes the ^pO^ “the 
the schools as a: 

In' view of this Apjwffito 
educational experts ’ipadaai 

now feel - that ■ dSn-; 
to save our people fr^m a moral collapse, 
but they fight shy m^daig religious 
instruction a part ^ ^ public school 
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'Curriculum. They declare, and that not 
without reason, that our educational institutions 
‘should be kept free from sectarian dissension, 
difference; and conflict. But then some 
solution must be found, and ways and means 
must be* devised, for the building up 
character in the future citizens of India. 

There is a widespread recognition not only 
in India but in all progressive countries of the 
world, that an education which does not rest 
on a religious foundation is worse than 
ignorance. History shows that iiations have 
made, their education a means for the attain- 
ment of the things they value most. As 
power, learning, piety, skill, wealth and the 
like, became in turn the object of desire, so 
the means of securing them became the* object 
of study. Athens, valuing beauty, symmetry 
and harmony, both physical and intellectual, 
sought through her grout teachers to cultivate 
a love of the true, the beautiful and the good. 
Rome 1 , exalting law, authority and conquest, 
instructed her youth in oratory and military 
tactics. So also if, we really desire sterling 
character, it must be made an educational 
objective, and all our schools must be 
compelled to give moral training to their 
pupils. England requires moral instruction 
in her national and church schools on the* plea 
that it is necessary to “maintain her 
commercial supremacy ;” Germany wants it 
‘‘for the sake of industrial efficiency.” And 
we want it in order to provide* our youth with 
the necessary moral stamina to bear the 
burdens and responsibilities of a free India. 

We must not become discouraged because 
of the difficulties we are likely to encounter 
in enforcing religious instruction in public 
schools. 8ueh difficulties, we must bear in 
mind, are not peculiar to ourselves. The 
recent conflict between the Pope and the 
Premier in Italy was at bottom a question 
of religious education of the young. Somewhat 
similar to our own situation is that which 
obtains in the United States of America. • In 
India we have the Hindu, Muslim, Parsec and 
Christian communities ; besides these • there 
an; ever so many smaller groups. Is it 
possible to satisfy the demands of so many 
communities ? This problem is not dissimilar 
to that of America where one finds the Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant end Mormon communities. 


Outside of these major communities, there are 
other sects and sub-sects. How is religious 
instruction to be given to the representatives 
of these diverse groups ? This is, indeed, a 
very vexing problem, — a problem which tin* 
nation has been facing since its very birth. 
Nevertheless, some experiments are now being 
tried in the different parts of the United 
States. Believing that the morals of a 
community depend upon its religion, the 
Interfaith Committees and also other leaders 
of the different religious groups are making 
a united effort to surmount the difficulties and 
devise a satisfactory plan for religious 
education of the youth of the nation. Since 
any success attained in this direction cannot 
but be of value to others in the same position, 
it nmy not be out of place to see how America 
is meeting the situation. 

In tin* United States all the early 
educational institutions were founded with a 
distinctly religious bias. This is true not only 
of such institutions as Harvard, Yah*, 
Princeton, Columbia, Brown and Rutgers but 
also of most of the private colleges organized 
Inter. Many of them servo as organs of 
particular sects or denominations, and arc, 
therefore, not only authorized but expected 
to teach the religious doctrine of their 
founders. Th< v may be likened to our Hindu 
and Muslim universities in a general way. 
But when the Federal Government was 
organized nothing was said about religion in 
the Constitution itself, but the first amendment 
made the following provision : “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Similar provisions’ *afe found in all 
the State Constitutions, ‘ and most of them 
prohibit sectarian teaching and influences. In 
six of the Constitutions the term “religion or 
religions” is used in addition to the prohibition 
of sectarianism. “No atheistic, infidel, sectarian, 
religious or denominational doctrine** reads the 
statute of the Mormon State of Utah, “shall be 
taught in any of the district schools of . the 
State.” In most cases laws are enacted to 
(*over points not touched by the Constitutions 
themselves. These laws, like the Constitutions, 
usually prohibit sectarian influence and 
propaganda rather than the teaching of religion 
as such. 



NEED OUR SCHOOLS CONTINUE GODLESS? 


Not being satisfied with the situation in 
public schools, religious America lias been 
trving earnestly for the past few years to find 
a satisfactory solution to this problem. As a 
result of the agitation carried on by religious 
leaders, the Court of Appeal of the State of 
\i*w York, rendered a decision in May, 11)27, 
to the effect that for an hour a week children 
may be lawfully permitted, upon the request 
of their parents, to attend religious instruction 
in such centres outside of school as parents 
shall designate. Similarly some of the otlier 
States are trying to solve the problem of 
religious education by special provision. In 
Minneapolis, for instance, an experiment was 
started about eight years ago ; and this 
experiment, by keeping the traditional 
separation of the Stab; and the Church 
complete and intact, has succeeded in avoiding 
the bitter controversies that usually arise 
when efforts are made to introduce religious 
instruction in public schools. According to 
the Minneapolis scheme, the classes of religious 
education for all Protestant denominations, — 
which are not a few, — are organized under the 
auspice's of the Minneapolis Church Federa- 
tion, a group combining most of the Protestant 
Churches of the city. In addition to this, the* 
Catholics and the Christian Scientists have 
established their own classes, each being 
entirely separate from the Federation. So 
also the Jews conduct their classes 
independently of the Federation. 

This scheme; makes it quite evident 
that the real ' responsibility of religious 
education is borne by religious organizations, 
not by public schools. What then, one 
may ask, is the part of the public school 
in this plan of religious education ? Tts 
part is only to release its pupils at the 
appointed time from other work so as to 
enable them to attend their classes of religious 
instruction. To this end the State law had to 
be amended, vesting such powers on the head 
master or the principal. Since the new law 
requires that the classes of religious education 
be maintained in some place outside the public 
school building, these classes are held in the 
church nearest to the school, and never more 
than two furlongs distant. Thus the children 
to whom religious instruction is imparted arc 
at that time entirely outside the public school 


premises. And these special classes for mort^, 
training have come to be designated as the 
sehool of religious edueation. Further, tho 
law ‘requires the child's parent, or guardian to 
send in an application requesting that the 
child be allowed to undergo religious training. 
Though tho number of hours for which the 
child could bo excused for such instruction is 
throe a week, yet only one hour is being 
utilized at present. 

In this experiment one finds four funda- 
mental principles iu operation. The first one 
is that classes in religious instruction should 
be held outside, the public sehool building. 
No member of the school staff’ is allowed to 
have any connection 'whatever with it. The 
second principle is that the attendances of 
pupils should be optional and subject to the 
parents’ approval. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that then; is also a rule that unless 
50 per cent of the Protestant children in the 
district fjosire the school of religious edueation, 
it should not be established. The third 
principle 1 , and an important* one, is that such 
a school should be; staffed with teachers highly 
qualified in religious education. From the 
beginning the; advocates of schools for religious 
edueation realized that to make such schools 
effective, they must be supplied with teaching 
of a quality at least as high as that in public*, 
schools. A teacher, for instance, in the; 
Minneapolis sehool of religious education is 
required to have, besides the normal school 
training, a minimum of three years’ experience 
in public school teaching and a minimum of 
two years’ Church school or Sunday school 
teaching. Moreover, he or she must also meet 
the scholastic requirements of having specialized 
in religious education, mental hygiene; and 
supervision of education. Above all these, 
the teacher is required to pass stringent tests 
of character and personality, the latter includ- 
ing a knowledge of child nature, tact in 
handling children, appearance, health and so 
forth. The last principle is that the teaching 
content should be non-sectarian, but based on 
general spiritual needs. 

The main aim of the school of religious 
education is to give religion ‘ its legitimate 
place in the life of the child; and to aid in 
developing in the pupil high ideals of character 
and, citizenship. Classroom work consists in 
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* 0 |P 7 salutation o£ the flag, (the love of the 
i^oUutry is not overlooked while teaching the 
live 'of God), memorizing select passages from 
Bible, discussions on tin* problems* of 
■morality, methods of worship and the develop- 
ment of personal habits. A large 1 amount of 
the material for instruction is drawn from the 
Bible, while the life of Christ is made the 
supreme example in the adventure of living 
a full life. The Minneapolis experiment is 
considered a great success, and after eight 
years* trial, it has now become an established 
institution in the life of the community. The 
enrolment of pupils in this school of religious 
education has increased to such an extent that 
new plans are now under way for its extension. 
During this short period of its existence, the 
school has succeeded in a remarkable way not 
only in raising the moral tone of the districts 
but in promoting a feeling of co-operation and 
goodwill among the different communities. 
Would it not be possible for our political 
leaders and educational experts to work out a 
similar scheme for the religious education of 
our boys and girls ? The children of 
today make the State of tomorrow. Fn view 
of all the changes that are taking place now 
in our political and social life, I believe this 
aspect of the education of Indian youth ought 
not to be neglected. 

Some maintain that religious training is 
not the concern of the school. This, they say, 
is the business of the home. There is, of 
course, no question about the value of home 
training, provided the home is an ideal one 
and the parents are not only alive to their 
obligation to give such training but are capable 
of discharging such duties. Unfortunately, 
owing to a century or more of social, economic 
and cultural changes, there has come a moral 
deterioration in the home also, so much so, 
that parents themselves are now in need of 
such instruction. How then can we shift the 
entire responsibility of character training to 
the home ? Further, it must be noted that 
there is a strong tendency on the part of our 
"people to separate religion and morality. To 
many religion seems to mean only ritual’ ; 
whereas in the point < of view maintained in 
this article, religion and morality are insepar- 
ably connected. The function of the school 
of religious ‘ education then must be not to 


train the pupils in rituals and dogmas but to 
build character. It must seek not merely to 
supply the intellect with moral standards and 
ideals, but to train the will to choose aright. 
The education of the will is the supreme aim 
of moral instruction, and this type of training 
certainly cannot be undertaken by the average 
parent of today. 

\ bifortumitely, even our present school life, 
as the child finds it, is too forced and artificial. 
It is not real and the child knows it. The 
material with which the school deals is far 
remote from the child's natural interests, lie 
fails to see its connection with the hard facts 
of everyday living. Naturally therefore he 
does not take his school life as seriously, as 
he does his Bfo outside the school. To make 
matters wohsc, even the point of contact 
between toicher and pupil is intellectual 
and academic rather than personal and 
inspirational. Not only the environment 
of the school but even tin* content of his 
studies and the moral standards of the school 
appear to him as merely academic. This 
rather negative condition of our school life 
can be overcome ; we need only to enrich 
the curriculum and vitalize the activities of the 
school by an infusion of the warm currents 
of the child's every-day interests and 
experiences outside the school. Unless we 
are able to do this, we must content ourselves 
with merely skimming the ground of moral 
training in the education of our youth. 

Religious education is always a means not 
only of furthering each type of faith but even 
more of making its social application effective. 
Social stability, altruistic service and moral 
temperance must begin with* -the character 
training of children. It true that the 
religious demands even now do give room to 
controversy, persecution and proselytization. 
But because of that, shall we ignore the most 
important phase of a child's education ? What 
we must rather do is to break away 
from the obstructing traditions and . try, as 
Prof. .John Dewey says, to reach ‘That type 
of religion which will be the fine flower of the 
modem spirit's achievement Perhaps a fully 
developed but non-sectarian programme of 
social education in our public schools may 
succeed in promoting widespread respect in 
youth for the social values of all religions. 



PSYCHOLOGY OF FEMININENESS 


Perhaps the gradual acceptance of certain 
basic principles of social evolution will help 
our people to understand that the religious 
life, — beliefs, rituals, institutions and the like, 
— must perpetually change as knowledge 
expands and men’s group relationship widens. 
The social education process of public schools 
need not necessarily include religious teaching, 
much less religious propaganda. They may 
well include and objective and dispassionate* 
study of the social values of all religions, and 
the promotion and respect for all as among 
the achievements of human effort. 

The problem of moral training is primarily 
a phase of the larger problem of social 
education. Apart from participation in social 
life, the principles and precepts of ethics 
have no significance. Formal instruction in 
morals is good, so far as it goes, but 
unfortunately it does not go far enough. 
Formal instruction often gives the pupil 
only an intellectual recognition of the 
principles of conduct, and that is why mere 
knowledge of what is right does not make 
a person do the right. Sneh education, 
therefore, must be supplemented by opportuni- 


ties for practice. Hence social life oNra 
school must bo natural and as ncarfy^H 
possible* a reproduction of the healthiest sotMp 
life of the community. The present artificially 
of the school atmosphere* is an outcome oj 
the tendency of the school, as an institution^ 
to develop a life of its own which becomes 
more or less independent of the society it 
serves. This tendency of the school to 
become artificial and isolated from tin* life of 
the people must be cheeked. A ,more wide- 
spread conception of tin* school as a social 
institution, a medium of social conservation 
and regeneration, must displace tin* all too 
common and narrow idea of its function as 
that of merely imparting a little formal 
knowledge. To provide adequate and definite 
instruction in right living ; to provide 
inspiration and the necessary stimulus to 
choose the right, and to perfect the will by 
giving opportunities for the execution of right 
desires : these are pre-eminently the functions 
of th/ school. To neglect the instruction and 
training of the child # in right living is 
to deprive him of his best and highest 
birth-right. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF FEMININENESS IN RELATION 
TO THE GANDHI MOVEMENT 

By 8 UREN DR AN ATM B08E. 


Introduction 

W AR, on the whole, is the destruction 
of the weaker by the stronger. Its 
abolition can be achieved by the exertions 
of an opposite power whose function is to protect 
the weaker against the stronger. There is such 
a power in Nature : it resides in the heart of 
womaif. The woman secretes milk in her breast 
to save the more feeble than herself from death ; 
this is a natural feminine function which points 
to the fact that she enshrines also a feeling in 
her breast which will save ‘‘man’s feeble race” 
from the horrors of war if she could mother the 
race. 

The present essay aims to suggest a method 
by which feminine power may develop into a 
Matriarchy which Will ultimately lead to the 
abolition of war. 


Femininenksh 

Fern ini neness does not mean the same thing 
as effeminacy. Effeminacy means the desire to 
be protected and supported by others. Buch a 
state of mind may come to persons of both sexes, 
though, it has become normal to women* On 
account of circumstances imposed upon them by 
men. ‘Among the lower animals, there is no 
effeminacy, but there js feminineness. 

Feminineness belongs to the female only. 
It is in the womb of the female that tb'* child 
is conceived and lives for a period of severe 
months, and it is on her milk that it feeds and 
grows. In the matter of reproducing a new life 
clothed with her own flesh and blood and 
nourished with her own milk,* the female acquires 
experiences and feelings; of which her male 
companion can know nothing. This province of 
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Vitality which is unknown to the male 
i the feminineness of the female, and 
‘'psychic forces of inestimable value to 


Femininknehh and Wak 

wunmess contains an dement of psychic 
which can abolish war. 

'.JYar is the destruction of the’ weaker by the 
stronger. Its . abolition . can be effected oniy by 
power which is of nn opposite nature, that is, 
Vfey ‘ a power whose function is the protection of 
|1|^;dweaker against the stronger. Such a power 
IpwSjfe in the fcmininencss of the woman. 
^^Woman secretes milk in her breast, to preserve 
0 life of the weaker than herself. This is a 


natural biological function iii her. A natural 
is, in all cases, accompanied by an 
inMnctive genius which is appropriate to that 
^function. Woman’s natural function, just spoken 
shows that she possesses a genius which 
knows how to protect the weaker against the 
; stronger. * 

The protection of the weaker against the 
stronger is called humanity. It is opposed to 
brutality, which is the • instinct of the stronger 
| to prey upon the weaker. It is humanity \^hich 
| has evolved the human society with its various 
civilizations and laws, "which all aim at the 
[protection of weakness agaist harms. 

\ Civilization owes it$ origin to the humanity 
\of the woman. The rise of civilization began 
dn those days of the primitive times when women 
^disengaged themselves from destructive kinds of 

S work, such as hunting, fighting and plundering, 
and, leaving these to the men, settled down to 
jthe invention and performance of constructive 
jkinds of work, —which were suggested to them 
jby their humane feelings for the offspring,- such 
as spinning, weaving, basketry, pottery, cookery, 
idwifery, herbal-doctoring, dairy-keeping, child- 
Ltirsing and the like. (Briffault : The Mothers). 
War is an evolution of brutality and a 
irsion to barbarism. A few months of war 
\y undo all that has been gained by centuries 
humanism and civilization. 

A certain amount of cruelty, — a<capacity for 
Mating and killing an attacker, —must be 
l 1 to woman ; for she has to save her 
’spring from enemies who surround it. The 
tsional cruelty of woman is not warlike ; it 
a protest against the warlike spirit. Wars and 
jhts of woman mostly arise from motives of 
Protecting the weaker or the peaceloving against 
]he stronger or the warlike, as shown in the 
jegends of mythology. Although she is naturally 
jo weak and timid, yet to protect the weaker 
treature, woman can openly attack enemies a 
hundred times stronger than herself. In the 
najority of cases, women have participated in 
tar, and shown heroism, to alleviate the sufferings 
i its victims. The unselfish character of woman’s 
tumanity is shown by the fact that a mother 


rebukes her own child when she finds it molesting 
some weaker creature, as for example, the young 
of a bird’s nest. “Woman does not feel gratified 
for the honour done to her son for killing some 
other woman’s babies.” (Bernard Shaw : The 
Intelligent Woman's Guide). 

While feminineness is characterized by cruelty 
to the attacker, the martial spirit is characterized 
by cruelty to the defender. In fact, the fury of 
an attack in warfare is proportioned to the 
obstinacy of the defence. It is the same thing 
as the ferocity of the beasts of prey, which is 
incensed tenfold st the victim’s attempt to escape. 

Fenpnineness, being opposed to war in so 
many respects, must have a power which can 
contribute to the abolition of war from human 
society. 

Fkmiitinenebh and Peace 

Feminineness contains an element of psychic 
force which can organize peace . 

To attain peice an economical organization 
of society is neemsary such as will make provi- 
sion for the unprovided. Men go to enlist as 
soldiers because they cannot find provision for 
themselves in tile economical organization of 
society. 

The secretion, of milk in woman is, as has 
been said before, a natural biological function 
in her. This endbles her to make provision for 
the unprovided. Corresponding to this functional 
activity there exists in woman a genius for 
economy. It is a fact that the administration of 
most of the family income has belonged to the 
occupation of wife and mother, who has shown 
in it better economic capacity than men. The 
maternal instincts which created the Motherhood 
formed by the mother and her offspring, are the 
original forces which gave rise to the home and 
domestic economy, and thence organized the 
state with its political economy. (Cf. Bernard 
Shaw : The Intelligent Woman's Guide ; Briffault : 
The Mothers). 

The indifference of women to the problems of 
social economy is due partly to-the present 
system of education which denied 'them all 
knowledge of economics but chiefly to the existing 
organization of the State, which uoes not make 
provisions for their children, so that every mother 
has to provide for her own child against the 
State. Yet it is a significant fact that women 
are more inclined to share their provisiotfs 
among themselves than to snatch provisions from 
«pne another. 

Social economy aims at the fitting of as many 
as possible to survive. War upsets the 'Scfcjal 
economy and substitutes for it the opposite 
condition of struggle for existence and survival 
of the fittest 

Feminineness being thus the orgiuator of the 
peaceful condition or the home, must have a 
power which can contribute to the organization 
of peace in human society. * 
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Children snatched from their mothers’ breasts and dashed to death by invading soldiers 


Fkmininbnesh and Unity better, than man. The history of primitive 

societies shows that “it is the woman who faces 
Feminineness contains an element of the stranger”; that even where the status of 

psychic force which can establish unity women is one of subjection, “it is nevertheless, 

the woman who naturally takes the lead in 
Speaking generally, differences among men negotiations with strangers.” Tn modern society^ 
arise from their want of mutual understanding, tho (; ( , n eral Federation of Women's Club* 
while their unity arises from mutual understand- includes among its aims and objects ‘a better 
ing. Thus greater unity is possible among men understanding of international relations.*! 

who speak or understand the same language (Briffault : The Mothers ; Encyclopaedia BritannicaJs 

than among those whose speeches are unintelligible Woman) 1 

to one another. But apart from spoken language International unity will come from women. ojjj 
there is an unspoken language by which mutual ^ future society. Feminineness is the guardigi 

understanding is possible even among peoples of 0 f that wisdom which prevents fights among 

outlandish tongues, namely, sympathy, the children and maintains unity among them. 11 
language of the heart. will -foe the guardian of that wisdom which wil^ 

'Sympathy is innate in the female mind; it prevent wars among nations ami maintain unity] 
is the feeling of the mother. Miss Florence among them when it will be in a position td[ 
Nightingale and her army have shown that even • mother the race in ’ addition to mothering babies^ 
childless womanhood is clothed with all the Obviously, the capability of maintaining unity 
sympathetic feelings of the mother. The existence among children argues the possession of a faculty 
of the same feelings in a baby girl is betrayed .for maintaining unity among nations, 
by her affection for her doll. Woman is a born Feminineness, being thus gifted with sympathy 
mother. for strangers, must have a power which can- 

Made by Nature to bear a stranger within * contribute to the establishment of unity among; 
her, woman is naturally more sympathetic to a the nations of mankind, which are still stranger* 
stranger, and understands the needs of a stranger to one another. 
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DlVIHION OF LABOUR AND TlIK 
PyT^'RlSK of Matriarchy as The Tower 
jjf - • ■ ’ Antagonistic to War 

$V The mere fact that feminineijess is oppos'd 
|jj^AVar cum not abolish war. Femiiiineness exists 
punORR the boasts also. With a view to abolish 
i;i#ar, it i* necessary to educate and employ the 
^feminine genius in sneh a way that, it may not 
l&ly create a peace propaganda , which may be 
plore powerful than the military propaganda but 
efclsa give tlui. challenge to war. There must be a 
^system of training the women for this great task. 

;■ Further, when women have been given the 
proper education and employment, # they must be 
4Kven also the proper opportunity to create 
ilfiternHtional institutions by which the feeble and 
Abortive efforts of individual mothers will lx* 
consolidated or replaced by powerful and co- 
ordinated social activities on the part of tlx* 
Community at large. Without such co-operating 
organizations, even the noblest efforts of the most 
devoted mother could not save her child from 
the ever-threatening storms of war. 

The institution of eo-operating international 
organizations of women will evolve Matriarchy or 
a body-politic of mothers, which will become an 
integral part of the state government. Bict this 
requires that women should first he made 
economically independent of men. 

Hitherto women, being systematically kept 
under subjection to men, could not presume to 
think of their econbmie independence. The 
emancipation of women has now thrown open 
the paths of independence to their vision. It has 
created a sex rivalry in which women an* com- 
peting with men in all the spheres of activity. 
In this way women might enter into military 
affairs ami discover ways to bring all wars of 
bloodshed to an end. But it is to be feared that, 
apart from the as yet undecided question of 
impairment of women’s feininineness by their 
doing of masculine kinds of work, women will 
hardly be able to maintain their economic 
independence of men by sheer' competition with 
them ; for women suffer from natural impediments 
which will give the advantage to men. Hence 
a method must be devised by which women will 
get adequate opportunities to become economically 
independent of men without competing with them. 
It has already been found that the state can 
make it practicable for women to work without 
prohibiting or preventing maternity. (Havelock 
Ellis : The Family). 

If legislation may take account of women’s 
physical make-up and secure the social interest' 
m a healthy womanhood by imposing, as it does, 
restrictions affecting industrial employment which 
apply to women only, then it may equally * take 
^account of women’s psychical make-up and secure 
the wider interest in a powerful motherhood by 
making a division of labour for women with 
respect to certain spheres of activity provided 
witn restrictions which apply to men only. 
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The possession by women of a special feminine 
province of mind unknowable to men has enabled 
them in the past to dissociate their activities from 
those of men and lay the foundation of peace in 
the home ; the same qualification entitles them 
now to specialize in certain spheres of activity 
with a view to lay the foundation of peace in the 
world. 

Without doubt, since men and women are 
different, there will be certain kinds of work for 
which men and women will respectively be better 
or less well-adapted. Division of labour is, in 
fact, of sexual origin ; it originated in the family 
with 4he specialization of duties between man 
and woman. Undoubtedly, division of labour 
between the two natural divisions of mankind, 
namely, tlx* two sexes, is more reasonable 

than the existing division of labour 
among several fictitious divisions of mankind 
such as the castes or orders of society. At all 
events, it. is unfair to allot all remunerative 

labour to on** sex and make the other sex 

dependent on the former’s earnings. Civilization 
without a feminine division of labour is an 
organized insult to womankind. (Hoyden : 
M'omcn a ml the. Socereiyn State ; Dow : Society 
and its [problems ; Samson : The Nrir 

Humanism). 

Division of labour does not much exist among 
the lower animals, and, without it, man also 

would have remained at the merely animal level. 
Tt. was division of labour which made the 
barbarians civilized. The progress of culture is 
everywhere marked by growing refinements in 
division of labour. An improvement in division 
of labour, founded on biological facts of sex, 
will facilitate the attainment of a higher state 
of civilization and culture. {iff Adam Smith : 
The Wealth of Nations ; Walker: Political 
Economy ; Marshall : Economics of Industry ; 
Ogburn : The Social Sciences ; Mackenzie : 
Introduction to Social Philosophy ; Samson : 
The New fin matt ism). 

As to what are tin* feminine occupations 
which should be reserve! I for. women, this is a 
question of detail ; what is Important is the 
principle. There are great statesmen and expert 
administrators, with strong 'common sense and 
deep insight into the feelings of others, to whom 
the work of determining the feminine division 
of labour might be safely entrusted. It may be 
remarked in this connection that although, in 
these modern times, spinsters cannot be expected 
to replace the spinning machines nor daughters 
to go back to their dairies, yet the value of old 
traditions in effecting a reformation ' peacefully 
should not be under-estimated. The International 
Matriarchy Act may be best begun by restoring 
to women the industries of which they were the 
originators. This may be the beginning of a 
League of Mothers to em’orco peace among the 
nations. 

Sex-Division of work and wages will bring to 
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women their real economic independence of men. 
Out of the economic* independence of women 
will arise those co-operating international 
organizations which will evolve Matriarchy, as 
said above. A fully developed, genuine # 

Matriarchy, which is quite different from mere" 
Matrilinealism or Gymeeoeracy or Quoendom, 
has not yet been established on earth. [Cf. Dpw : 
Society and its Problems ; Lowie : Primitive 

Society.) Once it has been established in these 
modern days, its progress will not take a long 
time to bring it into collision with Militarism 
^md the propaganda of war. 

Whether women’s war against militarism will 
be one of bloodshed or not, is a question which 
remains unanswered. The Aryans propagated 
a symbol of worship in which Ten Hands from 
among the mothers are incorporated into a 
Matriarchal body called Durga or the inviolable) 
which has engaged the State-lion (that is, the* 
Patriarchal Power) to assist in the bloody war 
of destroying the Devil of militarism and 
initiating a new era of peace in which Angels 
visit the earth. 

Matriarchy and tub Fijthrk of Society 

Tt is evident that Matriarchy will seek to 
remove all causes of crimes and wars. 

Crimes and wars can be abolished, hut not 
the spirit which prompts men to them, -tin* 
-daring and enterprising spirit. Peace is only a 
transformation of that spirit from the destructive 
to the constructive form. 

While physical daring lias been required in 
the exploits of war, moral courage will he 
required in the achievements of peace. The work 
of peace will be an unending increase of 
progressive reformation and culture. Bv reforma- 
tion is meant the conquest of Nature by man ; 
while culture means the acquisition of newer and 
newer mental powers which can more and more 
understand the laws and conquer the forces of 
Nature. The aid of Matriarchy will be 

particularly valuable in the work of peace. For 
women will strike out according to their natural 
peace-loving inclinations and,— with the practical 
sense, attention to ininutm and precision of work 
characteristic of the sex, -cultivate fields that men 
would never have cultivated. “They will thus 
add to the world’s progress.” (Cf. Ward : 
Applied Sociology). Hitherto, all attempts at. 
•reformation and culture have been systematically 
attested by the opposition of the masses of 
uneducated, ignorant and superstitious women ; 
Matriarchy will lift them from the quagmire of 
superstition, and then they will learn to pay 
more attention to the heaven and hell of this . 
world than to those of the other world. 

The individual has known peace and security 
in the lap of the mother; the race will find 
peace ana security in the lap of Matriarchy. 


Reformation 

Without an efficient Matriarchy the 
lion of woman has meant the offering 1 
as sexual prey to males and of 
financial prey to females. It is a 
necessity that in order to make men her 
prey without herself becoming their sextia 
woman will la* scheming and practising ini 
deceit upon men. No question of fe 
frailtv or dtreitf illness arises in connectiq 
females who are economically in depend 
males, as among the primitive folks and 
animals. 

Matriarchy will mean the suppression: 
reformation of those among men and 
who would choose to be dissipators or temp# 
it will mean the removal of all real or 
objections to the emancipation of 
The criminal reformation of the future 
proceed on a psychopathological basis. 

Crimes and wars are due to the inten 
of two things, namely, weakness and 
With the progress of Matriarchal legist 
weakness will he • armed with 
while brutalily will be suppressed; for huma 
or the protection of the weak against the 
is the natural disposition and guiding prino 
o( the motherkind, as has been said above, 
crafts which profit by war and therefore promi 
the causes of war wi(J lose their jobs and beooi 
extinct. 

The expansive force of overpopulation can 
with it a state of war. # The regulation of pop# 
tion will he possible only through the co-operan 
of Matriarchy with the State. Restriction of : 
increase of population is not a greater evil th 
massacre of a surplus population. (Bernard Bhi 
Woman's Guide). 1 

But the chief thing which furnishes can 
of crimes and wars is property. The State 
present, plays the game of throwing money bai 
its subjects and making them fight or senifr 
among themselves for their portions as 
could. To this scramble for money is dp 
rise and growth of private property 
consequently, of crimes and wars. Ge 
sj leaking, crime of this character is a trana 
property from individual to individual, wh 
is a transfer of property from nation to nati 

It would not be unreasonable to expeotjj 
Matriarchy, with its motherly principle 
protection of the unprotected, provision 
unprovided, and unity among the un -united, 1 
cheek all harmful systems which promote com 
tion, exploitation and rivalry, and direct, 
attention to utilize each and ail of the mem 
of society for the benefit of the whole orgax 
tion, and eventually make Btate-provisions 
the place of private property, thus making 
peoples co-operate with tne State for the pea0 
society. It is possible to do this even now jj 
retaining the monarchies and republics, 
improving the machineries and factories 
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JA; R. Wallace: Studies; Marvin: Science and 
GMkatpn ; Bertrand Russell : Social Reconstruct 

libnA 

To abolish war internationalism is necessary. 80 
tong ft$ nations remain strangers to one another,* 
fcey will be enemies and wars will continue on 
Iccount of their mutual distrust and fears. A 
great longing for a secure condition of inter- 
national life based upon reciprocity is filling the 
Nftlid which is today seeking for an organizer, 
sphere can be no question that men and women 
Iftilld prefer at present to get mates away from 
ffcjgie, even if there were in* traditional prejudice 
Against the marriage of near kin.” (Rousseau : 
Perpetual Peace ; Ludwig : War and Peace ; 
Pried : German Emperor and the . Prarr of the 
Wwld ; Thomas : Sex and Society). 

;* 1 It is evident that communities among which 
perpetual marriage contract is established will 
(end to become one people and dwell together, 
fhe future progress of man may depend on the 
lit&blishmcnt of a type out of the fusion of 
nrfsting types. “The source of every civilization 
las lain in race-mixture. Youthful nations are 
jhose which owe their origin to the intermixture 
if several old and effete nations. “Intermarriage 
produces a marked effect in the richness of brain 
tower’,’ if biological laws are properly attended 
o. On the other hand, un mixed, aboriginal nations 
end to remain in a state f)f arrested development, 
.t is a fact that cross-breading between different 
pecies gives bud results Jiut between varieties of 
he same species gives good results. (Briflault : 
he Mothers ; Petrie : The Pendulums of 
'Xviluation : Gal ton ; Essays in Euycnies ; 

•Tewman : Evolution , Genetics and Eugenics ; 
fuller : Sexual Ihotor/y). 

1 Women are eminently fitted for the work of 
Itablishing international reciprocity and unity, 
ince their sense of economy and their sympathy 
W strangers are greater than man's, as has been 
tfd above. The evolution of a higher race from 
to ' amalgamation of nations will be accomplished 
Sen Matriarchy has been established and not 
Sore. 

pin the cult of Matriarchy there is a bond of 
jlfcy between nations which are professedly 
fposed to each other. While the Moslem says, 
Heaven lies beneath the feet of the mother,” 
» Hindu responds. “The mother is higher than 
jftven.” 

^ With the progress of Matriarchy and humane 
wilization, science will be rescued from its 
Jrbaric misuses and will be “used to increase 
5 a sum of human happiness.” A new moral 
*ler will arise which will stabilize “a marriage 
>ntract of far greater stringency than that 
feognized today.” It was primitive Matriarchy 
inch, oven in its undeveloped state, evolved 
monogamy and “developed into the highest 
Sjindards of marriage.” (H. G. Wells : Socialism 
id the Family ; Count Keyserling : The Hook of 
{image). 


Religion will derive, a new source of inspiration' 
from Matriarchy ; for a subtle relation exists 
between the two. Devotees of religion show 
a tendency to hide themselves in small rooms 
or eaves ; some even assume the postures of 
the embryonic child. Psycho-analytically, this 
is a return to the security of the mother s 
womb in quest of peace. (Cf. Stoddart : Mind 
and its Disorders). And mothers are more inclined 
than fathers to support their religiously minded 
children. 

The human endeavour to come in contact 
with the eternal world might achieve some 
practical results under the auspices of Matriarchy, 
which will be the glorious future of humanity. 
Asceticism and Astrology will be purified of 
their superstitious taints and placed on reformed 
and well-founded Imscs. 


(Aji/itkk 

The underlying principle of all reforms is 
culture. By culture is meant the creation of a 
new mind by social operations. 

It has been said of culturists that “they 
invent a social order without respect to the 
human heart, and then they invent a human 
heart to suit their social order.” (Towler and 
Itay : Socialism). But it is the ereat.i .1 of a new 
mind to which the forces of biological evolution 
are always addressing themselves. Civilization, 
in some of its phases, is nothing but a continuous 
process of renovating the mind of man. 

The modern social mind is a creation of 
Militarism. So long as it lasts the love of peace 
will be considered to he a sign of inferiority. 
Militarism will sink into odium when the arising 
of a new mind will take place which will regard 
the ideal of peace not only as higher than the 
ideal of war but as the proper object ot 
man’s desire. So long as the warlike mind does 
not give place to the peace-loving mind, mere 
disarmament of nations cannot abolish war ; for 
men can fight with their fists and teeth. 

This new mind will be a creation ul 
Matriarchy ; -it is contingent upon the education 
of the race at the hands of -the cultured and 
independent mothers of the. future. Only the 
dignified mothers of the future will be able to 
impart to their sons a burning hatred of the 
degradation of the soul which is forced 
upon mankind by war, — war with its horrible 
passion for violence and destruction, “with its 
devasted fields and ruined cities, with its million*- 
of dead and more millions of maimed Hnd 
wounded, its broken-hearted and defiled women 
and its starved children bereft of their ’ natural 
protection, its hate and atmosphere of. lies and 
intrigue, its outrage on all that is human, its 
mowed-down masses of men, including the aged 
and the infirm, women and children and to 
make their girls understand that they are the 
natural guardians of life and hearth, that they 
may arise and extinguish a fever-fit of humanity 
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before it bursts into war, that ‘‘theirs arc those 
weapon loss hands which, since primaeval times, 
have boon superior to hands bearing arms”. 
iCf. Kidd : The Sr truer of rower : Ellon Key: 
The You n ()()' Generation ; Ludwig* ; IVar and Pan e ; 
Harrison : Natural and Soria I Problems ; Sir 
S. Radhakrishnnn : Knlki. or the Future of 
Fir'il nation). 

When peace will become the ideal of men, 
women will be given the palm of superiority to 
men. In fact, woman represents a superior type 
of mind— which the civilized man is only slowly 
approaching. The great uplifters of mankind 
possessed not only feminine type of mtnd lmt 
also feminine type of the countenance. Religion 
inculcates feminine virtues as higher than 
masculine ones. The militarist unconsciously 
admits the same fact in his conception of 
Angels as superior to Devils. (Gf. Hogardus: 
Introduction to Social Sciences). 

l T pon women falls the task not only of 
throwing oft their own subjection, but of rescuing 
from the like thraldom the deepest realities of 
their feminineness upon which society was 
originally founded bv them. To heat down 
Satan under foot and make the earth habitable 
for tin 4 saints is a work which (tod has reserved 
for Matriarchy and not for Militarism. “The 
beautiful legend will yet come true; Ormu/d will 
vanquish Ahriman; Satan will be overcome; 
Virtue will descend from heaven surrounded by 
her Angels and reign over the hearts of men. 
Women will become the companions of men, and 
the tutors of. their children. Immortality will he 
invented.” Men will conquer Time and Space ; 
and they will migrate to the stars and inhabit 
them. (Win wood Reade : The A [nrtt/rdom of 
Man). 

It is evident that when women will become 
educated and wealthy, they will turn their 
attention to the promotion of culture; and then 
will Learning be rescued from the curse of 
indigence which has *o long attached to it. ft 
has been truly said that “Matriarchy evolves the 
creative genius of man.” (Count Keyserling 
The Hook of Marriafje). 

Coxcu'srox 

Matriarchy seems to be imminent.. A sex-war 
is manifesting its approach in the way that 
women are leaving housework to take up public 
services, and ceasing to care whether they lose 
man’s respect or not. “Round the woman 
question in its largest sense one of the next 
great fights will centre.” (Havelock Ellis? 
11 omen and Socialism). 

The great sex-war of the future will he a 
•contest between humanity and brutality as to 


which is the more powerful force of nature 
which is to have the mastery of the world. XU 
criterion of power is the ability to compel OthsJ 
•against their will. Woman exercises compulshf 
not by violent physical force hut by non-viole 
psychical influences. In tin* light of the sex! 
the total abolition of war would, of course, he 
ideal, and w’eapons will he of little use. Wou 
will carry their day by strikes, disobedief&ti 

and martyrdoms invented by themselves Wfl 
Matriarchal unions have been formed by the 
Mothers will not talk piously but will go M || 
whole hog against war;” they will refuse £ 
hear sacrificial offsprings to the State. (Agn 
Dollan: Reruard Shaw). Society being tl*! 
threatened with extinction, the State will 
compelled to come to terms with the moths 
and break with the past: the triumph 

Matriarchy will then he an accomplished fact. 

The triumph of women over men will he 
triumph of humanity over brutality, of the fo^ 
of mind over the forces of matter. It will fold 
a new chapter in fhe history of aninu 
magnetism, a chapter which was scarcely thougij 
of Indore, namely, the conquest of Militarism b; 
Feminineness. Upon that vast inquiry concern 
in^ftlie inlluence of mind over matter an inqukj 
which the embodied mind of man will never h 
able to fathom completely - it. will shod a net 
light. It will afford an additional proof of tb 
strength of the unconquerable mind ami tn 
weakness of matter as compared with it; unotlu 
illustration of the words of the inspired Psaltnn 
that we are “fearfully and wonderfully” made, j 

The power of feminineness is closely alliq 
to the original Energy which has evolved tn 
universe out of tin.* womb of chaos and wove 
it into an orderly system ; the tfhnkti of nuclei 
Aryan philosophy and religion. 

The overcoming of brutal forces by psychic 
influences is the spirit of the* recent Gaud 
Movement in India. The feminine spirit of ! 
movement is apparent in its advocacy of peace! 
culture and feminine kinds of work, its sucdl 
in bringing women to the front, its espousll 
the cause of the weak and depressed classes! 
society, its endeavours to overcome the warji 
violence by non-violent measures, its preferen 
of martyrdom to persecution, ami its inclinatjl 
to international federation and peace. *J 

To those who have gone through the precedij 
pages it will he apparent that the present moi 
ment. in India is founded on principles whl 
are likely to prevail in the near future. Matriarcn 
although it may not la* without, its evil, is V 
the true line of future advance and is destined j 
•come with the progress of social evolution. J 

RrmniA Gaya 
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C*i*HAT is true of this world also and it is 
* undoubtedly a goo< 1 sign. It is not. 
I possible for nil men to renounce tile 

forld. Such a call conies to only a few of us 
lid has to be obey**!, but for the great majority 
51 e ways of the world must be sufficient and 
tay cannot turn away from it. ’But if men 
be better lives and pursue higher ideals than 
ley did in former times it is a great gain, 
he ultimate goal, however, must always remain 
e same, and that is the emancipation of the 
lirit from the thrall of life and death. To 
impass this consummation no help can come 
jom outside. Jt is by dint of otir own individual 
jjforts that we can win • to final release when 
d our trammels are broken and we attain 
jernal peace. There is always the haunting 
^nse that we are at one with the Infinite; this 
^plains why we feel that we are really immortal, 
* spite of our all too mortal abode of flesh, 
pere is neither heaven nor hell nor any law 
, reward or punishment. But we. are horn 
;ain and again and our happiness or our 
jffering is in our own blinds.' 

? Munich i said, ‘The belief in lien veil and hell 
;vcry ancient and almost all the ancient sac»ed 
joks speak of them. But it is now generally 
jderstood that heaven and hell are citations 
; human imagination.’ 


j ‘There can be no question about it. First, 
uni is the firm belief that death does not mean 
£ end of the soul which is imperishable. 
Ms. is quite true. And then arises the 
^fusion about the life hereafter. Our present 
jt is supposed to be based upon a system of 
jjrards and punishments and this theory is 

! 1 to the life beyond this life. The 
>tion of heaven and hell is manifestly 
because it is based upon the senses, 
ise is either a place of a continuous round 
asures without surfeit or of enjoyment of 
other kind. When a dear one dies the 
ors say that they hope to meet him or 
heaven. The ties of relationship or love 
rried to the next life. Heaven is thus 
ig more than another world, much better 
bis lib;, where we are all happy and free 
.ym the little worries of this life. Hell, on the 
yer hand, is the place where sinners and the 
pked are sent and they are tortured omd 

K nished far more frightfully than in the land 
the living. The foundations in both instances 
$ the same. They are pleasure and punishment 
ped upon the senses. These are physical 
gans and both pleasure and pain have to be 
|ised. At death the body which possesses the 


senses, quickened by the vitality within, perishes. 
Who then enjoys the pleasures of heaven or 
suffers the horrors of hell ? Either the dis- 
embodied spirit or the spirit in another garb of 
flesh. The latter theory is not seriously 
maintains! in any religion and it was never 
believed that men and women again became 
creatures of flesh and blood when they went to 
heaven or hell. As regards the soul, or the 
immortal part of man, if can know neither pain 
nor pleasure since it is no part of the physical 
organism of man. The conception of heaven 
and hell is based upon the idea that man retains 
his physical nature even after death and this is 
obviously wrong. Further, the notion of reward 
or punishment in an existence after death can 
be neither an encouragement nor a deterrent in 
this life. We may, therefore, dismiss the myth 
about a heaven and a hell as unreal and 
imagined from a fixed idea that our senses are 
part of our immortal self ami our susceptibility 
to pain and pleasure pursues us even after the 
dissolution of our bodies. There are no angels 
to welcome us in heaven, nor any fiends to 
torture us in hell. What we do carry with us 
is the weight of our own actions, and the burden 
grows heavier or lighter in each successive life 
according as wo add to it or shed it.’ 

‘The belief in heaven and bell is a very old 
one, though if is now generally understood that 
there is no reality behind it. When people 
speak of Hod they point upward and imagine 
that He dwells in a kingdom of His own 
somewhere high up in tlx* heavens just as we 
live on tlx* earth and you on Heperon. Hell 
they locate downwards, either in the womb of 
the earth, or some other region still further 
below. But in reality there • .aye no such 
directions as up or down, c and these merely 
indicate the relative positions*' of our heads and 
feet. We came up from the Earth and down 
on this planet without any change in the 
direction of our movement’ 

‘Perfectly true, my ’ children. And now the 
words of parting have to he spoken. W e -are 
so constituted that it must ever be a meeting 
and a parting. It is strange beyond words that 
wo, the beings of two worlds, should tfioet, h.ut 
it is not strange that we have to part,, for the 
parting must come cither in life or in death. 
Who can toll whether we shall meet in another 
life and whether the memory of this life will 
abide with us l You will return to your own 
land in perfect safety and you will be a9 gods 
among your own people. Besides, the memory of 
what you have seen you < will carry with you a. 
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■n<r evidence of your visit. I wish it were 
B^rwise, but events will take their own course 
El no one has either the right or the power 
R> interfere/ 

f These mysterious words made us look at one 
■mother in astonishment. What did tin* Master 
Incan ? What could he a living evidence of 
pur visit ? We had not thought of taking a 
mini or animal with us, being very uncertain 
whether it could live during the long voyage, and 
we certainly had no idea of asking any human 
being to accompany us since it meant exile for 
life. 

Maruchi ventured to ask, ‘What are we to 
understand my Master, by a living evidence ?’ 

The Master looked very grave, ‘My son, you 
will understand when the time comes. At 
present I can say no more/ 

We wondered. 1 looked at the Master and 
I looked at Orion and 1 again wondered. 

The next; morning we bade farewell to Ashan 
and his disciples. The Master gave us his 
blessing and we fell at his feet before parting. 

1 can remember him now, a great and imposing 
figure, calm-eyed and trampiil of countenance, 
holding np his right hand in a final benediction 
as we left the ground and sailed out of 
sight. 

XXXIX 
Thk Return 

For some time we spoke of Ashan the 

Master, his wisdom and the wonders we had seen. 
He had denied the possession of miraculous 
powers, but by what other name could we 
designate what we had witnessed with our own 
eyes and what we had felt ourselves when under 
tile influence of his power ? What wc had seen 
him doing was accomplished without the slightest 
effort and we were convinced that he had no 
intention of impressing or bewildering us. He 
had given an explanation of the powers he 
possessed, but we could not understand it because 
we knew nothing of the subtler and deeper 
potentialities of the spiritual part of man. The 
miracles recorded in ancient times and attributed 
to great teachers and prophets were looked upon 
as inexplicable or evidence of human credulity. 
Wlmt we had seen was certainly beyond our 
understanding, but there was no question of an 
easy belief. We were under no delusion, nor 
did we suspect for a moment that any attempt 
had been made to impose upon our belief. A 
suggestion of this kind would have been an 
insult to our intelligence and a much deeper 
affront to a man the like of whom wc had never 
seen and might never again meet. There was 
such distinction in his bearing, so clear was the 
stamp of truth on his face, so holy was his life 
that no one could look upon him without a 
feeling of profound reverence. Had we ever 
heard another man speak as he did ? He was 


engaged on a quest that appears meaningless 
to most men, but we had ourselves felt how 
great and how noble the quest was. 

Tluft parting observation of the Master was 
still puzzling us. Maruchi knitted his eyc-hrows 
and put us the question, ‘What did the Master 
mean by a living evidence of our visit ? It can 
scarcely be a wild creature* or a domesticated 
animal, and there is no likelihood of an 
inhabitant of Mars accompanying us to the planet 
whence we conic/ 

(ianimet scratched his head and remarked, 
‘ft may he a I’ompo or some one from the City 
of the Kings/ 

Maruchi shook his head. 'That’s absurd. We 
shall see nothing more of the City of the Kings 
nor an* we liked v to meet another ronipo. Never- 
theless, I feel that what the Master has foreseen 
is certain to happen. 1 1’ it is to he a man why 
did the Master not tell us who it would he ?’ 

‘It, may be some one we have never met,’ 1 
suggested. 

‘That also is out of the question. Why should 
any one who has never met us accompany us 
on a voyage from which it is almost certain that 
he will never return T 

‘What strikes me,’ I said, is that the Master 
has given us part of some iy formation, hut has 
withheld part of it. It almost set ms as if his 
object was to mystify us. But he is incapable 
of it. 1 have no doubt that he had in mind 
some one we know, but he did not mention any 
name because ho thought we might be greatly 
shocked and astonished. At the* same time, he 
wanted us to he prepared for the surpriso in 
store for us.’ 

‘It must be as you say,’ remarked Maruchi, 
‘but what perplexes me is that we have no inten- 
tion of visiting any place except Opi, and that 
is merely in fulfilment of a promise; to bid good- 
bye to the monks who wore so kind to us. 
Surely, we do not expect that any one; from Opi 
will he our fel low-traveller to earth. Neither 
this world nor our own has any attraction for 
the holy men at Opi.’ 

Orion had been listening to us in silence. 
His face was thoughtful but at times a sudden 
light came into his eyes and again passed like a 
flash of distant lightning on the horizon. He 
now joined the conversation, speaking in a 6low. 
meditative voice, it may he that some ono will 
volunteer to go with us, some one who may or 
may not he known to us/ 

•But who can it be V 

if we knew that all speculation would be at 
an end/ 

The conversation then flagged and we watched 
the flight of our airship. Before leaving A shan’s 
hermitage we had consulted . the maps in our 
possession. These did not indicate the silo of 
the hermitage, but Raba was. clearly shown and 
we had made a mark locating the cave retreat of 
the Master. As we did not .intend to visit any 
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•other place on the way hack il was not; necessary 
to follow the circuitous passage round the various 
places we ha/1 seen on our way to Raha. We 
were now flying in a straight line towards .Opi 
and much of tin? country ov<*r which we were 
passing was new to us and we noted numerous 
towns a ml largo villages in the course; of our 
swift flight. At (Certain places the country was 
mountainous ami there were large regions of 
forest. We passed over beautiful lakes with 
their placid waters mirroring the trees and the 
hills surrounding them. Then; were landscapes 
of pastoral beauty which we passed much too 
-quickly to he able to admire them fully. More- 
over, our thoughts wen* occupied mon; with the 
future than with the present. Now that we had 
-decided to bring our visit, to Mars to an end we 
were thinking of the long voyage through space 
that lay before us and what awaited us at. the 
other end. Would the return passage he safely 
accomplished '! We had the assurance of Ashan 
that we would return to our own planet in safety, 
and wo had a iirtn « intuition that his prediction 
would come true. Mis knowledge whether of the 
past or of the future was absolutely right. We 
thought of the welcome that awaited us when we 
would be buck among our own people. We 
recalled with a thrill of pleasure the old familiar 
faces that would gazg at us with an expression 
of unbounded admiration. There was a mist 
before our eyes and a quickening of the heart 
as thoughts of this iHature came crowding into the 
mind. 

The voice of Maruchi broke* upon our day- 
dreams. ‘Perhaps we are all thinking of the 
time when we shall once* more he hack among 
our own people and all that we have seen hero 
will he a mere memory. This is quite natural 
and as the day comes nearer when we shall make 
our final salutation to this land of our dreams, 
our impatience will also grow everyday. But, we 
• are carrying hack with us more than a memory. 
It has been our high privilege to meet one who 
is greater than any man we have known and 
whom we left only a few hours ago. It will be our 
misfortune if lie were to become only a memory 
and not a guide and a permanent influence in our 
'lives. It will profit us even now to recall his 
-discourses and observations. So long as we were 
with him he never assumed the role of a 
teacher, and we do not know how his disciples 
ate taught. But la* never speaks except to 
teach for all his thoughts convey instruction. 
He lives and thinks on a plane altogether beyond 
our reach, but he speaks with great simplicity, 
though with great eloquence and a rare strength 
of conviction. Sabir, you have thought deeper 
than any of us and the Master’s discourses must 
have appealed to you strongly. Can you recall 
some of his sayings ?' 

‘Who can forget them ?’ I asked in reply. 
■'Since listening to him every one of us has 
sfoecome more thoughtful and life a more serious 


thing. A butterfly is by no means at; 
uncommon sight and a naturalist will discourse 
learnedly about, its life-history when he sees one, 
hut the Master spoke about it from a very 
different point of view. What he said was t<> 
us of the nature of a revelation. But the most 
far-reaching doctrine that he enunciated was 
about, previous and after births.’ 

‘That is not a new theory and some of our 
ancient, teachers and philosophers had a firm 
belief in it. The notable feature about what the 
Master said was his vivid realization and tie* 
cogency of his reasoning. Apart altogether 
froift the probabilities of it this doctrine of 
reincarnation is most satisfying. If this life has 
no past, and no future everything connected with 
life would he transient and fleeting. And yet 
there can he no question that man is capable 
of things which are immortal. As the Master 
pointed out how can anything that, is made be 
greater than the maker or endure longer ? We 
have hooks and teachings that seem to be 
everlasting. These an* the expressions of the 
immortal part of man. It is this part of him 
that is I torn again and again, 1 the highest 
aim is to escape this ceaseless rotation of birth 
and death.' 

‘Does it, not coincide with tin doctrine of the 
Buddha r 

A es,’ said Maruchi, ‘In* also believed iu th 
memory of previous births —a belief that he 
shared with others of his race. You know there 
is a word in the Sanskrit language referring 
to this particular phase of memory. What do 
you think would happen if such a memory wen; 
to become the common possession of humanity ?’ 

‘A most interesting question,’ I said. ‘It would 
lead to unbelievable complications and possibly 
to a complete deadlock. People would live not in 
the present hut in the past. They would hardly 
take any interest in the affairs of this life. 
The human race would become a race of 
reminiscent.-*. Even in this life there is a marked 
tendency to harp on the past as wo grow old. 
Old men and women recall the memory of their 
younger days with pleasure ■ and are usually 
dissatisfied with the preset, mainly because they 
linger superfluous on the “stage of life. There 
is a period of anecdotage that precedes senile 
decuy and dotage. If wo had been contemporaries 
of Alexander or Caeser and were born again 
at present with a clear remembrance of* those 
times do you think we would take th?; faintest 
interest in the happenings of these degenerate 
times us we would designate them ? ’We would 
wax as eloquent as Demosthenes ’or Cicero, and 
denounce the present effiminate generation in 
burning philippics. The past has always an 
irresistible fascination. If we remembered our past 
lives we would never he happy unless we met 
those we used to know in our previous incarna- 
tions. Our sole endeavour would be to roll hack 
the tide of time. The march of events would 
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•.Mil*.* to a permanent halt. We would want the 
i old occurrences to happen again and again. Our 
short memories are a safe-guard against such a 
disaster. Remember that the ultimate release from 
the treadmill of life and death is an individual 
problem and each one of us has to work out 
hi< own salvation. The human race does not 
m jve rn mvisfi even in the minor affairs of 
tin’s life.* 

‘That, is so. Then then* is also the strange 
contradiction in our nature, the easy credulity 
in many matters and the confirmed scepticism 
in others. We easily accept many things on 
tru-t and refuse others even on good evidence.’ 

Orion was rather preoccupied, hut he find 
been listening to our conversation with attention. 
He now joined in it. ‘What is called fatalism, 
or predestination, is an outcome of this belief 
in previous births. You may remember that in 
former times certain peoples, specially in Asia, 
believed that everything was pre-ordained and the 
book of fate was written on every man’s 
forehead. The reason why such a belief was 
condemned was that it deprived man of the 
power of initiative and took away the driving 
force of stimulus from human effort. When a 
man failed in any enterprise, or any evil befell 
him he merely struck his forehead, which was 
in effect a confession of helpless impotence, and 
his spirit bowed to what be looked upon as the 
inevitable. But tin* doctrine of karma, for that 
i' what the Master so elaborately expounded 
to us anil what has been at the back of our own 
minds, is the very reverse of fatalism. More 
Than any other theory it leaves man t.lu* maker 
ami master of his own destiny. We are 
wayfarers threading our way through many countries, 
which are so many lives, and our going i- good 
or we loiter as we will. We are tradesmen 
equipped with capital and we squander it or 
prosper a "cording to our own capacity. 

‘All, Orion,’ remarked Maruehi, with a bright 
smile, ‘if your silences are golden your speech 
h like a shower of jewels.’ 

‘Have it your own way, you flatterer. You 
see how a large section of the human race put 
a wrong interpretation upon a simple but far- 
reaching doctrine. There is, however, a subtle 
distinction between the two phases of this doctrine. 
This was clearly indicated by the Master more 
than once, but the people who accepted fatalism 

as their creed could not make this distinction. 

The pivot of the whole doctrine is the law of 
cause ami* effect.. No one can question or deny 
the existence of this law. The only difference 
has been in understanding its applicability. The 
fatalist believes that he is at the terminal end of 
the chain that runs from cause to effect. All 

that is happening, all that will happen is the 
effect of past causes. He leaves out of considera- 
tion the other fact that the process of causation 
does not cease any more than the happening 

of the effect. Life is partly what we made it in 


si 

the past and partly what we make it in 
our present incarnation. You must have noted 
the reluctance of the Master to speak of the 
future in so far ns it. referred to an individual. 
He •had in his mind the unpreventable effect 
from a cause that had already happened, lie 
knows perfectly well what or who will be the 
living evidence of our visit to this planet ; he 
prepared us for what will happen but he would 
not perturb us by disclosing the identity of our 
fel low- voyager. This particular incident, need not 
he discussed further, but what we have to bear 
in mind is that the doctrine taught by the Master 
is nothing like fatalism.’ 

That is perfectly clear,’ I said ; ‘in fatalism 
there is no place for self-determination ; one 
merely waits with folded hands for the pre- 
ordained inevitable. The Master, on the contrary,, 
holds that the entire responsibility is our own,. 
\Ve cannot of course* avoid or escape the effect, 
but the cause is in our own bands. The harvest 
that we reap is of our own sowing. Instead of 
being passive instruments in tin* bands of destiny 
we are the architects of our town future, and we 
make it or mar it according to our own incli- 
nation and our own efforts.’ 

Maruehi said, ‘We are all agreed as to the 
tenets oil the Master’s doctrine and we also know 
that it has been taught and accepted by a very 
large section of our fellow human beings on 
earth. But 1 wonder whether there is any 
explanation within our understanding of the 
miraculous powers possessed* bv the Master. He 
himself has given a very lucid explanation, but 
i> it comprehensible to our intelligence f You, 
Sabir, chaffed me about what you culled my 
hunger for miracles, though I am sure all of you 
were as ket'ii as myself. Well, that hunger has 
been satisfied, but what is tin* explanation v ’ 

I said, ‘We had i( from the Master himself 
and how can we improve upon it ? Men who 
have said that miracles do not happen, or have 
ridiculed them as the credulous belief of an 
ignorant superstition were themselves ignorant. 
Our minds move in certain well-marked circles 
and beyond these they cannot go. But as the 
circles widen our comprehension grows. The 
progress is step by step, and it is within our 
knowledge that what was impossible or miraculous 
in the past is easily accomplished in the present. 
There is only one fact which seems remarkable 
and that is that miracles were known when most 
of the inventions of science were unknoWMi. 
The two are. on two different pianos ami the 
searchings of the spirit began much earlier than 
the inventions of science. This was due to the 
preparation in previous incarnations. When we 
go back to the world people will say w«* have 
performed a marvellous feat but does it not seem 
quite insignificant compared , to what we have seen 
the Master doing t You, Maruehi, and I have 
actually felt his power over our minds. How 
can we explain that power when the region of 
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fche spirit. is an unknown country t»> us 'i 
'Consider the progress of tlic lnunan race. It is 
far more advanced than in ancient times, hut. have 
wo produced another Buddha nr Christ ? These 
Masters did not possess the scientific knowledge 
that w<5 have acquired in recent times, hut. their 
wisdom and their powers have never been equalled 
after them. 1 1 ow can we explain the greatness 
of these teach(»rs exempt on tin* tlnory that they 
had concentrated all their powers in past incar- 
nations on the advancement of the spiritual 
faculty f The possessions of the world and the 
•cultivation of the intellect had no attraction for 
them. It cannot la* doubted for a moment that 
:they had intellectual gifts of a very high order, 
hut these were subservient to (be spirit which 
•dominated all other faculties. The wonders of 
science, are as nothing compared to the wonders 
of the spirit. We have sought to develop the 
forces that exist outside of ourselves ; these 
Masters have cultivated powers innate in their 
own selves. To ignorant people the triumphs of 
science are like miracles ; to us the things that 
we have seen done by Aslian are miracles, 
because they baffle us and we do not know how 
to account for them.’ 

The conversation then took a more practical 
turn. We spoke about < >pi and the ipnnks, hut 
not much about Nnrga. Our intention was to 
make a very brief stay at Opi and to start on 
the homeward voyage as curly as possible. 
Before leaving Ashan’s hermitage Nahor had told 
us that he would overhaul the machine thoroughly 
before we commenced the long passage hack to 
our own planet. This might take a week and 
we proposed leaving Opi a- sum :i< Nahor 
finished his work. 

'Pile distance between Kahn and Opi as the 
rerow Hies is not very great and we remembered 
that wo had seen the. vapour column of Balm the 
morning we landed at Opi. Swiftly and silently 
we fle.w towards our destination over new lands 
and new scenes, rugged hilly tracts alternating 
with pastoral landscapes. There were many 
townships and large and small villages hut 
wo did not pass over large cities. The soil in 
many parts of Mars must, he very fertile for 
there were signs of a luxurious vegetation 

wherever we had gone and the rainfall appeared 
to he well distributed. The greenery was most 
grateful and restful to the eye, while the display 
of colour in woodlands in which flowers a bounded 
was dazzling. Mars is undoubtedly the botanist's 
paradise. There were very few flowers which had 
no scent, and very often the aroma was as 
exquisite as it was varied. Nature lmd dowered 
the red planet with a prodigal hand. 

It was an hour before sunset that we readied 
Opi. Nahor circled over the monastery . twice and 
played a lively tune upon his instrument to give 
intimation of our arrival. We landed in front of 
the building we had formerly used as a hangar 
for our machine. 


XL 

Nabor s musical call had the desired die 
As we alighted on the ground we saw Karos ai 
several other monks hurrying towards us. Tin 
greeted us with great warmth and in forint 
us that our old rooms were ready for our u 
and they wen* very pleased to see us again. A 
we moved towards the building I noticed tin 
Orion’s eves were eagerly looking in tin 
direction. 1 knew that he was looking for Narg 
who of course could not come out lik 
the monks to meet, us outside the monaster; 
Such eagerness on her part would have coinpn 
Iiiised her dignity in the eyes of the monk, 
Svill as we approached the building, Karos an 
the others keeping up an animated conversatio 
with Marudii, I had a glimpse of the flutter i 
a white hand for a moment and knew it wa 
Narga’s welcome to Orion. 

When we entered the passage that led to tin 
various wings of the star-shaped building w 
saw Nnrga standing in the doorway of one o 
tile rooms. It was impossible to look at tha 
vision of beauty without a thrill. She stout 
radiant in the dazzling splendour of her beauty 
her face aglow with pleasure and her eye: 
shining with a suspicion of moisture in them 
She was the same and vet not the same. Theie wa: 
a new grace in the curves of her peerless 
form, there was a new languor in her limbs, n 
new timidity in her mien. 

There was a hunger in her eyes that I had 
not seen before, and a slight heaving of tin ■ 
bosom. Probably Maruchi and the others noticed 
no change, and my eyes might have been some- 
what influenced by ‘my imagination. Narga’s eyes 
met ours in smiling welcome, and they rested on 
Orion’s for the shadow of an instant longer, blit 
they passed on to Nahor and (»animet. Then 
the eadeiiced music of her voice was in our ears. 

‘We lei mu*, my friends from a world which 
to our eyes is only a luminary in the heavens, 
thrice welcome ! on have seen all that you 
wanted to see, of this world of ours, and J thank 
Balm that he has had you in his safe keeping.’ 

We bowed to her with profound respect, ami 
Maruchi thanked her on'.oui; behalf. ‘Lady’, said 
he, ‘nothing can exceed the graeiousness of your 
welcome. We are here, not only in fulfilment 
of our promise, hut because we have been eagerly 
looking forward to this day,’ to the honour of 
standing once more in vonr presence, ami the 
pleasure of meeting our friends here before our 
final departure from your wonderful world/ 

Nnrga frowned archly in mock displeasure. 
‘What talk is this of departure at the moment 
of arrival ? Nay, nay, it is not .^good to speak 
of parting at the instant of meeting. We shall 
hold you prisoners at our sovereign pleasure'. 
Wc shall hold you to ransom which shall be the 
treasure of your wisdom, and you will not win 
your liberty until your coffers arc empty. How 
say you, my good Karos V 


Cv..* 
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‘Well and wisely spoken, my lady, you have 
spoken our thought in language which we could 
never find/ 

Maruchi bowed low again. AVe are over- 
whelmed by the exceeding great measure of your 
kindness and we vicdd ourselves ready prisoners 
to your Miveivijrn will and we place our liberty 
and our live* unreservedly in your fair and all- 
romjuering hands.’ 

Ami in Ihe quick humour of the moment 
Maruchi stepped forward and knelt before the 
I/idy Narga, and lifting her beautiful hand- 
diluted it lightly with his lips, and then n>-e 
and stood back with his head howed. 

No knight of tin* ancient days of c) 1 Tval r> 
could have done what Maruchi did with a more 
courtly grace or with greater propriety. lie 
diluted Narga as one bends before a great queen. 
We were not only amazed but felt dubious about 
the effect on Karos and the other monks. Would 
ihey approve of the high priestess being treated 
as a great court lady ? 1 looked at Karos and 

saw at once that he had lixed his eves upon 
Maruchi in a puzzled stare. lie was not thinking 
of the knightliness of the homage, but the 
immunity of Maruchi from the consequences of 
his rashness in touching Narga. Was not she 
like a live electric wire, whose touch would have 
knocked down, if not killed, a man f And here 
was Maruchi perfectly unconcerned as if lie had 
touched a mere woman. 

\ argil’s eyes were beaming with pleasure and 
a bewitching roguery. ‘Sir Knight’, she <uid. ‘I 
thank you for your knightly courtesy and your 
chivalrous surrender. Rest you now with your 
brother knights and give us an early opportunity 
of listening to your adventures and knightly 
deeds, and tell us of the damsel- in distress 
whom you rescued ?’ 

Narga inclined her head and passed inside 
the room, closing the door behind her. 

In our own rooms Karos asked Maruchi 
excitedly, ‘Did vou feel nothing when von touched 
Narga V 

‘No. Why should I ?’ 

‘Because she is much more magnetic than we 
are and no man may touch her with safety to 
himself.’ 

‘Well, I did, and you saw that nothing 
happened.' 

‘Strange !' sail Karos, and then lie and his 
companions withdrew and we were left to 
ourselves. 

‘Martichi,’ 1 said, ‘I am sure in a former 
incantation you must have been of the knights 
of King Arthur’s Round Table.’ 

‘Sir Lancelot V suggested Orion, with sly 
malice. He was scarcely pleased that such 
honour should have befallen any man other 
than himself, for in his heart he knew that he 
was the chosen Knight of Narga. 

‘Not so,’ I answered, ‘that would be a calumny 
Maruchi must have been Sir Galahad himself.’ 


I am glad,* said Maruchi. ‘that 1 rendered 
her the homage due to a princess .for though 
royalty Ims ceased to he tin 1 individual right of 
a man nr woman to he royal will always remain. 
Tht* mistake that they made in tin; old times 
was in thinking that there was heredity in royalty. 
Kingliness or <pieenliness is a personal distinction. 
Have you anywhere seen a more royal personage 
than A slum, or a more queenly figure than 
Narga, and the one is a hermit and the other 
is a nun ?’ 

‘True,* murmured Orion. ‘You are right as 
usual, Maruchi.’ 

We had no thought of spending the afternoon 
and evening in our moms. We Imd a wash, 
put on the robes that. Karos Jim I given us and 
strolled out in tli open, Nabor and Ganimot 
were already at work on the machine which 
they had taken inside the improvised hangar. 
Although we did n<i| openly speak about it 
all of us were more or less impatient to 
start on the homeward voyage, and the pilot and 
his mechanic know that we would he ready as 
soon as they were ready. * 

< hi descending from the airship 1 had noticed 
a new face among the monks who welcomed us. 
We had not seen him during our first stay at 
Opi aifll lie did not seem to belong to the order 
of monk-. I did not take particular notice of 
him hut as the three of in*, Maruchi, Orion and 
myself, came out, we saw this man loitering in 
front of the monastery evidently with the 
intention of accosting us. This might have been 
due to a perfectly natural curiosity, for the 
manner of our coming as well as the fact that 
we were visitors from another world were hound 
to make any one curious. But somehow' I had 
taken an immediate dislike to the man. He w r ns 
a sleek, undersized individual with shifty, ferrety 
eyes that never looked one squarely in the eyes. 
He cringed as he saluted us and his smirk was 
in keeping with his attitude*. 

‘You seem to be a newcomer here, my friend,’ 

I began without, ceremony. 

‘Yes, master, 1 am a traveller like yourselves 
and the reverend fathers here have been very 
good to me.’ 

‘Do you intend joining the order of the 
monks ?*• 

‘1 am not worthy. 1 am only a poor sinner 
whoso feet have fortunately strayed to this place 4 .’ 
He, piously turned up his eyes as he said this. 

Maruchi and Orion had been also looking 
at the man and they must have taken his 
treasure correctly. ‘What’s your name, friend ? ’ 
asked Maruchi suddenly. 

‘Jornel,’ said the, man. 

And what is your occupation V 
■ ‘1 do odd jobs when 1 get them, but I have 
some means of my own and as my wants are 
few, T get along without much difficulty/ 

’ ‘You are a lucky man. And your thoughts 
have now T turned to religion/?’ 
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‘You may say so, but I am of no consequ- 

ence/ 

The humility of tin* man did not impress us 

at all 

As wo walked towards the building wltfcre 
the machine was kept Karos and some others 
joined us and the man Jomel followed (dose at 
our heels. Wo found Nabor and Oanimet 
working inside the machine. They were carefully 
examining the machinery. As the light was 
partially failing they had turned on the electric 
lights and wore going over every part of the 
machine. 

, ‘Well?’ asked Maruehi, looking at Nabor, 
*whftt is your report ?’ 

‘Everything is right, Sir, hut we shall clean 
the whole machine thoroughly and perhaps 
substitute a few new parts. On the return Hight 
we shall not he able to halt anywhere for repairs/ 

‘No/ said Maruehi with a broad smile, ‘unless 
you look out for a luilf-way house in the moon/ 

As Maruehi and Nabor wen* speaking in 
our own language no one else could understand 
a word of what was 'being said, but Jomel was 
looking at the machine very curiously, mid while 
Maruehi was talkjng to Karos about Kipri the 
other man asked me slyly, ‘I low would you 
return to your world if anything went wrong 
with your machine ?’ 

I was somewhat startled ami looked keenly 
at this man of evil thoughts. Then 1 said 
grimly, *VVe take good care that, nothing should 
happen to our machine. You may just, as well 
know that if any one else were to lay his hands 
upon the machine it would mean death to him/ 

The man smiled slyly and actually winked 
at me. ‘You are surely pulling my legs/ he said. 

‘Come ami touch the machine/ [ invited him. 

He made a deprecatory gesture. ‘1 have no 
thought of touching your machine/ 

It was nearly dark now. Maruehi and 
Karos were engaged in an animated conversation 
to which the other monks wen* listening intently. 
Orion was standing silently apart and had moved 
to one side of the machine from which In* could 
not be seen. Then be quietly slipped out of the 
building. 1 had all along fully cxpirted him to 
do so. 

A few moments passed and then Jomel made 
a movement to pass out of the building. I laid a 
detaining hand upon his shoulder, and as he 
tried to wriggle out of my hold I tightened my 
grasp and fairly laughed -silently in his face. 
*Whither away in such a hurry, my friend?’ 

Jomel scowled, ‘I want to go out for a 
breath of air. I find it rather close here/ c 

l linked my arm into his. ‘You are perfectly 
right, I feel suffocated. Where shall we go?’ 

1 rather led or dragged him to * the open 
entrance. The man was almost speechless with 
vexation but my attitude and my gestures were 
ao friendly that he could not utter a word of 
remonstrance or protest, though he understood 


all the time that I had no mind to let him pass 
out of my sight. The shades of evening were 
closing in and, as I had fully expected, Orion 
was nowhore to he seen. Jomel glanced this way 
and that and then said, ‘Your friend who went 
out a little while ago seems to have disappeared/ 
‘As he is not likely to ho lost you need not 
have any anxiety on his account.’ 

‘You are pleased to be merry. 1 was wonder- 
ing where he could have gone all by himself/ 

‘It would be better for you to cease to wonder. 
Curiosity is not always a healthy habit. My 
friend’s temper is not of the best and I would 
not answer for the consequences if lie found out 
you flrere following him or dogging his steps.’ 

Jomel trail a little bluff. ‘I can go where I 
like. I take orders from no one.’ 

‘Softly, my friend. You are quite free t<> 
go where you like, but you must restrain your 
curiosity a little and must not play the spy.’ 

Jomel muttered something and turned back 
into the building. Nothing loath, l retraced my 
steps with him. 

A little later, all of us came out and we saw 
Orion sauntering towards us, his head held high 
and his eves shining. I knew 1 ic had been to 
the trystiiiir plan* and had met Narga. To him 
1 spoke no word as Jomel was watching him 
from the corner of his eyes, lmt I drew Nabor 
aside and whispered to him, ‘l think it will lx* 
safer if you and Gauimet sleep in the machine. 
T don’t like the looks of this new man here. He 
is very curious about tbe machine and wants to 
spy on every one of us. lie may tamper with the 
machine in ignorance or out of sheer wickedness/ 
Nabor expressed his willingness to sleep in 
the machine. 

‘And you mj|flit turn on the current; on tin* 
wires outside the Jtnachine/ 

‘We surely wul. Wo shall take no chances/ 
Immediately after dinner Nabor and Gnniniet 
went away to pass the night in the machine. I had 
given a hint to Maruehi that it would he safer 
if they remained in charge of the airship at night 
and he approved of my suggestion. We had 
three rooms and 1 took Orion into my own room 
and asked him, lowering • my voice, what lie 
thought of the man Jomel, who had been 
assigned a room beyond’ ftur- own. 

‘He is a snake in the grass/ was Orion’s 
prompt reply. 

‘This evening when von wont out of the 
building where the machine is kept he tried to 
follow you, evidently with the object of spying 
on your movements.’ 

Orion became very pale. ‘My- God !’ he 
exclaimed, ‘did he actually follow nu*^ 

‘No, I did not permit him to do so, but 
another time he may elude my vigilance and may 
follow you without my knowledge. ' 

Orion looked at me in silence and then asked. 
“Sahir, you know something V 

(7b be continued.) 



ELEVEN YEARS OF FASCISM 

A St ml !t 
By 1\ X. ROY 


T oday, tin* jsOi of Octoi>< *, n>;o, 

Fascist Italy celebrates the eleventh 
year of its existence. 

The wonderfully bine Italian sky has 
p,dav a sombre and a rather solemn look on 
account of the grayish clouds that arc moving 
about in a leisurely fashion, and underneath 
i{ are living the Hags of the country -national 
llagN of green, white and red and black Party- 
Hags with tin* symbol of the fasrio in the 
middle, producing a contrast of colour with 
the sky overhead. 

At the* loot of the huge white monument 
bedecked with gold here and there, the national 
monument erected to symbolize the independ- 
ence of Italy and the completion of its unity, 
in tin* large Piazza Venezia and in the streets 
that lead into it, have gathered people in their 
thousands --men, women, boys and girls- -to 
celebrate the solemn occasion, the national 
festival of the inarch on Home. 

Above all this crowd three aeroplanes are 
moving about in the* form of a triangle 
producing a noise that is tin* music ol the 
< iceasion. 

All have come today to join tin* solemn 
but joyous celebration, to reiterate their faith 
in the Ducc and the new government. In the 
davs of its birth many did not recognize* the 
potentiality of the new force and predicted its 
death within a week. Weeks have passed, 
months have passed, years have passed and 
with the passing of every week, month and 
year the new force has moved forward with 
redoyblcd strength to inspire hope and 
confidence in its adherents and to urge them 
to further activity. 

What is the magic that has performed 
all this change in Italy? What is the thing 
that the crowd of today has come to pay its 
homage to ? What is the secret that has 
kept this government and the party, about 
which pessimistic opinions, were held by many, 
in power ? Is it merely coercion, is it merely 


the weeding of the country of all undesirable 
elements mi that peace and party-interests may 
reign supreme, and keeping an efficient, system 
of espionage so that (‘very revolutionary effort 
might be immediately throttled to death ? Or 
is there something in this party, this govern- 
ment,- some paternal love, some fraternal 
kindness which tlm mass-m iml instinctively 
and ijiiiekly perceives, that attracts the nation 
to its support ? These arc the thoughts that 
passed through my mind *as I stood alone in 
the crowd watching tin* celebration. 

Apart from the fact that there arc no 
things in the world which might not be 
criticized in certain aspects, it must be admitted, 
without reserve that the* Fascist government 
has been a. great success in Italy, a success 
which she has not known for many many 
centuries. And this success has not been the 
result of effective propaganda as is presumed 
bv many. Filed ive propaganda may succeed 
for a moment but it can never add stamina 
to a man or to a party or to a government 
unless the stamina for growth is then*. One 
cannot hoodwink the world for long with 
propaganda, because sooner or later the acts 
of a man as also those of a government are 
brought to light and the world sits in judgment 
upon it. 

But to return to our ijuestion. What is 
the significance of today’s celebration?’ 
Flcvcn years ago a group of men, destined to 
change the history of their country, made a 
march on Home and took charge of the 
government. It was an epoch-making incident 
in the history of the country in so far as it 
meant the fall of a government and the advent 
of another, hut it was something more, it was 
the fall of a mentality. W ho inarched on 
Rome and who abdicated the government ? 
To Rome marched back the Romans and out 
of it went away the pseudo-Romans. When 
every' year, at this date, the Italians gather to 
celebrate the occasion, th’cy gather to hail the 
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returned Romans, the returning spirit of 
Rome . 

Let jne be more explicit. The rise of 
.Fascism is considered by many to he duc'to 
the particular historical circumstances of the 
country after the post-war period, In so far 
as the events of the* world carry an clement 
of fatality with them, it is quite true that 
Fascism could evolve itself only on the then 
, politico-economic conditions of Italy. But the 
„ explanation does not explain everything. It 
docs not explain those spiritual elements of 
Fascism which today we find throwing into the 
background the merely political and economic 
way of government. It does not explain how 
out of the baptismal bath of the war Italy, of 
all the countries, came out first to start a new 
career in the world. I consider Fascism to 
be a non-rational nyivement. However much 
the theorists of Fascism might speak and 
write about the . “clnsse dirigente” and the 
Fascist aristocracy, to me Fascism seems to be 
the expression of the mass-mind id Italy, that 
mass-mind whose movements arc* always non- 
rational and which is the best custodian of the 
spiritual treasures of a nation's civilization. 
It is not for nothing that Mussolini, who by 
birth belongs to the humbler folk, sits at the 
head of the government. It is the non-rational 
mass-mind that, already stirred before but 
violently shaken by tin* shock of the war, took 
a fateful direction and Mussolini is the expres- 
sion of that activity of the mass-mind. The 
.particular politico-economic conditions wore 
only contrivances of the destiny of the nation 
to help this re-flowering of the people. My 
, explanation may seem to be mystical, but where 
' personalities are concerned, where the question 
involved is that of unexpected and sometimes 
inexplicable aspects which an historical 

* incident assumes, oik* cannot avoid being 

* mystical. And in fact, is then* not, notwith- 
standing all our rational explanation, a mystery 
shrouding the entire evolution of human 
history ? 

*' c 

If we want to understand Fascism, we 
, must go to the deepest depth of the science 
of sociology, we must dare to penetrate into 
race-metaphysics. Unless we do so, we cannot 
understand many of the acts of Mussolini, 

, because Fascism — rather Italian Fascism, 
because the term is being adopted by other 


countries as well to express similar movements - 
is the expression of a national temper \ of a 
special national outlook on life, an outlook 
that is determined hv the entire tradition of 
the country. If it wore a merely eeonomico- 
politieal doctrine, it would have attained its 
goal and finished its mission bv giving to the 
world its corporative system and the labour- 
charter. When it began its career, the 
economic question was the most pressing one, 
and its solution was the first vital necessity 
and so its attention was at first absorbed by ' 
it. And even today when it has to show 
before the world its record of achievement, 
it points to this because this is the thiug that 
has the most universal appeal ou account 
of its practical utility for all people that are 
suffering from tin* canker of modern economic 
evils. But it covers within its activity more 
subtle filing's, 1 should say also more important, 
inasmuch as the characteristic politico- 
economic structure of fascism will succeed 
and endure lo tin* extent it succeeds to give 
those subtler things a more concrete and 
durable shape. 

These subtle things consist in moulding, 
slowly but surely, flu* character, rather re- 
awakening the slumbering qualities of the race — 
the qualities of the mighty Romans as tempered 
by the Catholic Church. I say the Catholic 
Church not as a rigid institution as we find 
it today. The original ( htholic Church was 
the product of the union of Asiatic mysticism 
with the Roman instinct for universality and 
organization. This new Catholicism, born out 
of this Asiatic and Roman union, flourished 
long in the original Catholic Church and kept 
it plastic but in course • of. time, with the 
development of formulas and dogmas, the 
Church lost the plastic* character, but not the 
people in whom the new element continued to 
thrive, lienee it is that side by side with that 
strong admiration for the Roman qualities that 
build up social solidarity and conduces to a 
practical evaluation of life, wo find in Fascism 
a strong fascination for that mellow idealism 
of which this Catholicism is the exponent and 
champion. Italian Fascism has this double 
characteristic of being intensely practical and 
at the same time intensely idealistic. In this 
it is a characteristic, expression of the Italian 
mass-mind whose practicality is modified by its 
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idealism and whose idealism is modified bv its 
practical sense. We mav look for political 
motives behind the Lateran treaty — but this 
is so far as the* Pope as the head of a religious 
State is concerned. Hut what about tin* 
reaching of religion in tin* schools, what about 
flic impetus that. Fascism gives to the revival 
of many popular religious festivals, what about 
rhc eornt int reference which Fascism makes 
ro the fundamental moral law of the world in 
its career of intense activity ? What about 
the claim that is made of St. Francis of 
Assisi as the most Fascist of all saints ? All 
these do not emanate at least directly, from 
political motives. On the contrary, in the 
heart- of Fascism there is a mystic throb that is 
in excellent- rhythm with its many political 
rhrobbings and the idealistic side of Fascism is 
tin* external manifestation of that throb. 

1 have said that Faseism is an expression 
<>f the Italian mass-mind. To understand this 
let us analyst* the character of the Italian 
people, particularly of the Italian peasant-folk. 

1 think that tin* Italian peasant-folk preserves 
as yet the traditions of tin* Italian pre- 
Rerniissinee era. The mentality and outlook 
of the Italian peasant makes him a dilT'crent man 
front his brother, say in (lermany or England. 
The. effects of the modern civilization have 
touched the fringe of his life so far as the 
fundamental social institutions and human 
relations are concerned. That economic view 
of life which is now so blatantly prominent in 
the entire western world and even among the 
higher classes in Italy, has not that maddening 
fascination for him. Withal he understands 
very well the necessity of economic solidarity 
in life. This attitude makes him labour bard 
in order to render the economic position of 
his family sound, but does not induce him 
to sell anything but the surplus of his produc- 
tion in order only to buy the other necessaries 
of life. Tin* family instinct, is strong in him 
a nti N induces him to take his midday meal at 
home surrounded by his wife and children, as 
also the meal at night. The proprietary ( 
instinct is also strong in him. Jfe has to a 
large extent the spirit of obedience in him so 
long as no encroachment is made upon the 
sacred domain of his private life. He still 
maintains human relationship with his neigh- 
bours and the master. He has reverence for 


his Church and it is a very common sight in 
Italy to find peasant women kneeling down in 
the churches and with tears in their eyes 
junking silent prayers to (Jod. He celebrates f: 
religious festivals with the same sincerity asi 
the Indian peasant does and names his chiklrenfj 
according to the names of different- saints. But? 

:i t the same time he is a tolerant man, preserve 
iug the Roman tradition of universality. It 
is ditlicult to detect any colour or race- 
prejudice in him. When he marrries IW 
prefers to go to flic church rather than get 
into the bond according to the civil laws. 
And when he looks round him at the moitu-f 
mental structures in mins, of which his 
country is full, hr has a dim vision of the 
distant past of his country and an uneasy 
feeling in his mind. 

At the same time this people is to a ! 
certain extent consciou.J of the part it has 
played in history. It ^ conscious of the 

power it enjoyed during the republican days 
of Roman history. It is conscious of the 

part it played in the development of the 

communes and the efitire idealism of the 

Renaissance period. The great thing in 
history is when history is made bv the stirring 
of the soul of the entire people, when the * 
process of historical evolution takes its birth 
iu the inner workings of the mass-mind. This 
has been the ease in India where the entire 
civilization of Brahmanical tradition has been 
so often modified and re-made by influences 
coming from the popular classes. This has 
also happened in Italy where the real history 
does not belong to the kings and the emperors 
but to the people. 

With this flickering sense of its historical 
position in the past, this people had ail 
awkward feeding of its present position in thejj 
world. Italy was so long walking along m 
by-path of modern civilization ; because) 
modern civilization is made of those veryi 
'elements which Italy lacks physically and| 
mentally. Physically, modern civilization is] 
the product of coal and iron, the? two things to 
the possession of which Italy can lay no claim 
and so with every scientific discovery that 
tended to industrial development and the 
production of wealth, she fell more and moj 
into the background. The modern mentalit 
is based on this industrial development and th<| 
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production of wealth — a mentality whose chief 
concern is material comforts and individual 
aggrandizement. This is in discord with the 
formation of the Italian mind. In die Italian 
mind there is a strong combination of material 
and spiritual inclinations. The whole expres- 
sion. of the Italian mind in art, poetry and 
philosophy is a testimony to the incapability 
of the Italian mind to adopt an entirely 
materialistic outlook on life. In the Italian 
;mind matter must be spiritualized and t lie 
spirit must 1 m 4 made sensuous. In the 4 Italian 
mind the two things may Ik 4 seen to balance 
each other. As Major Barnes in his book on 
Fascism says : "It constitutes a good example 
of the kind of mentality and of the 4 kind of 
approach to the problems of life issuing from 
it. The view of life is eminently synthetic, 
arising from the habit of thinking intuitively.” 

With these physiefd and mental conditions 
Italy could not kcojjfpace with the progress of 
modern civilization* and she felt her situation 
more bitterly on account of the attitude towards 
her of the other progressive nations who 
considered her to he* an exhausted nation 
incapable of making any new ellbrt. The 
bitterness was further increased by the 
mentality of the upper classes of her society 
who were very much under the influence of 
the o/hr-a/pc (trans-Alpine) political and social 
thought. 

The lirst expression of this awkward 
feeling in the mass-mind of Italy is to be 
found in the idealistic-religious aspect of the 
jRisorgimcnto as developed by Mazzini and 
03-ioberti. These two great thinkers perceived 
Intuitively that if the Italian people were to 
pise again and play a new role in the world in 
Competition with the other nations, they must 
pevclop along the line of their history, which 
pne was in its turn traced by the moral out- 
pok of the race. So these two writers 
jBkliphasizod the awakening of the moral 
dualities of tin* race and the development 
$*nd preseiw at ion of those* institutions in which 
Ithose moral qualities were embodied. They 
Recognized that for Italy the great problem 
*jwas not merely liberty, but liberty; with 
authority, and if this liberty with authority 
^vas to be obtained, the idea of liberty 
|mtst be taken beyond the plane of polities 
fend based upon the moral experience 


of the race, which experience revealed itself 
through the Church for Manzoni, through the 
State 1 for (jioberti and through the conception 
of universal ism for Mazzini. When liberty is 
thus based on the accumulated moral experi- 
ence of the race, the individual loses that 
supremacy which hi 4 enjoys under the Jacobean 
conception of liberty and his rights are 
balanced by corresponding duties. So for 
these thinkers the conception of diriHi c tlovu'i 
(rights and duties), the clement of religiousness 
in they- outlook on life, tin* vision of the State 
as an ethical substance whose 4 business is not 
merely to govern in a negative manner but 
to promote culture, morality and civilization 
in a positive way. 

This i> an attitude that is against the entire 
trend of tin* so-called modern civilization. This 
attitude lias derived immense nutrition from 
the above-mentioned feeling of the Italian 
mass-mind, because Italy has been made* to 
feel that if she is to regain her former position 
in tin* hierarchy of nations, she* can do so by 
creating a new ideal of life out of tin* elements 
of tin* character of her people and by imposing 
that ideal upon the world. She must go out 
into the world with the message that modern 
civilization has revealed its merits and 
demerits ; the standard of value must now be 
changed and the civilization recast. 

II 

We are now in a position to understand 
how Fascism is a movement of the mass-mind 
of Italy, how its advent to power means not 
only the change of government but also the 
fall of a mentality. The neo-Europeans of 
ltjtlv, who grew in number . and were* ve ry 
influential and controlled the helm of affairs 
in the latter part of tlm nineteenth century, 
and continued to control it till the end of the 
war, maintained an attitude 4 that was thoroughly 
trans-Alpine*. Their ideals we»ro the ideals of 
1789 and their consequent developments*-' In 
the* field of thought they exalted and looked 
up for inspiration to the masters of .positivism 
and materialism. In tin* field of politics they 
triYd to experiment with the democratic-liberal 
form of government, believing in the fundamental 
lights of men. In the field e>f economics they 
tried to import the ideas of Marxian socialism 
and organize labour into trade unions and 
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-wudicates. it is umieeo^-arv to go into the 
details of the chaos in Italian political life* that 
existed during the entire period of tin* control 
of affairs by these neo-Europeans. Suttioe it 
to say that as a result of their creating a State 
that was an instrument for personal egoism 
of individuals, tin? country headed towards a 
process of dissolution and anarchy, and the 
forces of the State were reduced to the minimum 
of strength. 

Fascism is a reaction against this neo- 
European mentality and a vigorous reasticrtinn 
of the .-pint of the Italian people. So its 
chief significance is not so much political as 
moral, and that it is a movement of tin* people 
is evident from its determination to give 
prominence to the moral qualities of tin* 
Italian mass and to pursue a programme of 
reconstruction based on the characteris- 
tic qualities of the mind and character of the 
race. \Ve have seen the moral qualities of the 
Italian people. Fascism eulogizes these and 
sets before it a definite standard of character, 
based on these qualities. Its very success and 
rapid growth indicates that it is a thing of tin* 
soil. Fascism intends to make the traditions 
and mentality of the Italian mass the basis of 
its programme for spiritual renovation of tie* 
country, because that is not only the 
line o! least resistance but also the one 
that would give the best results. The corpora- 
tive organization of society comes from its 
Roman souse of social solidarity ; the preserva- 
tion of individual initiative and private owner- 
ship in the field of production comes from its 
proprietary instinct ; the rejection of materia! 
outlook on life by Fascism comes from the 
peculiar formation of the Italian mind ; 
Fascism’s reverence for the institution of 
family comes from its deep family instinct ; 
and the* programme of ruralizntion is adopted 
not only because* the greater part of the Italian 
mass is agricultural but also because it is 
favorable to the development and preserva- 
tion of the anti-materialistic qualities of the 
race. 

\Ve see how closely the two expressions of 
the Italian mass-mind, the Risorgimeuto of 
Manzoni, Mazzini and Gioberti and the 
Fascism of Mussolini, resemble in their general 
features, in their conception of liberty and 
duty, in their exaltation of the idea of Iloinanity 


or rather Italianity in their idealistic and 
religious approach to life*, in their conception 
of the ordering of society under an ethical 
£jtatc, in their recognition of the necessity of 
establishing a moral standard of value. Fascism 
has returned to tin* spirit of the Risorgimeuto, 
or rather tin* spirit of the Risorgimeuto, whic& 
su tiered a set-hack from the acute political ana 
economic problems of the country and th$ 
other handicaps from which a newly-born^ 
nation suffers and was overpowered by tliej 
fascinating ideologies of tin* nineteenth century^ 
has reappeared in tin* garb of Fascism 
after the war had red need to ashes the dobrt# 
of these ideologies. * 

Fascism is thus a new trrlf-mtschatiunifi 
rather an old wclfauisrhntmnfj in a new fortn* 
I ( appeared first as a political and economic? 
doctrine because it was primarily a reaction 
against modern civilizati<*i which is political 
and economic. Rut tnV quintessence of 
Fascism consists in a moral vision of life, in 
the percept ion of a moral law operating in the 
heart of the world and in tuning the rhythm 
of individual as well as social activity to the 
operation of this moral law. Hence in Fascism 
it is not tin* majority •that counts but the 
minority that feels within it tin* operation of 
this moral law. This minority, when acting 
in accordance with this moral law, cannot 
but act in a manner that will lead to general 
welfare. It is in this sense and in this 
sense alone, that there is justification for 
“Fascist Aristocracy” in the art of government, 
which is not an aristocracy of birth or money 
but of moral perception. The glory of the! 
Fascist State also consists in this that it central^ 
izes and regulates the entire moral activity ofi 
the race. It is a State that is not a leggj| 
contract, it is not an artificial creation of th$| 
individual, but a natural and organic exigencd|l 
immanent in the spirit of tin* individual himselil 
and a postulate to his morality. 'Phis is wha$j 
is meant by the ethical State and explains th$j 
dictum of Mussolini : “Everything within tliefl 
• State, nothing outside the State, nothing against’ 
the State.” 

. Fascism being essentially a moral vision of* 
life, the chief task for Fascism is the education 
of the race and the proper formation of the* 
. character thereof. It may be said that ifd 
Fascism is a movement; of the mass-mind, th^J 
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character already exists. Yes, hut it exists in 
an amorphous state*. It is necessary to bring 
this character into relief by giving it a greater 
coherence and exhibiting all its briglitness after 
removing the dirty crusts of four centuries of 
decadence. So if anybody asks me what are 
the most important institutions of Fascism, 1 
shall not mime its political or economic in- 
stitutions, but those that arc connected with 
the proper training of the race. 

The tirst of these in importance is certainly 
the educational organization of Fascism. And 
this is recognized by Mussolini when he 
says that “tin* most fascist of all reforms 
is the reform of education.” The 
aim of this educational reform is to produce 
that balanced life which Fascism considers 
as its ideal. Man is made up of the mind, the 
body and the spirit. Modern education is too 
intellectual, too nnjch a matter of speci- 
alization, with the r vsuit that it leads to a one- 
sided development of human character. The 
aim of Fascism is to unify and integrate the 
different sides of human nature so that the 
character formed under education may have a 
harmony, which harmony in individual life will 
ultimately lead to the promotion of social 
harmony and the harmony of the activity of 
the State. Tin* body mu>t have its proper 
care and growth, just as the mind and the 
spirit. Tile, mind should not grow at the 
expense of the body and the spirit and the 
spirit cannot be kept starved to feed the body 
and the mind. A sort of musical harmony 
between them must exist. So Fascism pro- 
motes sport and includes in its educational 
programme religion and the aesthetic subjects. 

; And if this new educational reform is to pro- 
tduce its desired effect, the greatest care should 
be taken in the education that is imparted in 
the elementary and primary schools, because 
the nation lives in children. So the greatest 
' reform has been made in the school-curri- 
culum. The imparting of education in the 
1 schools has been brought directly under the 
control of the State. The State prepares the 
syllabus, and text-books are written according 
to that syllabus. The examination is also 
controlled bv the State. There is one pres- 
cribed book containing the entire course in 
religion, grammar, literature, arithmetic, 
history, geography, 'general culture, principal 


physical phenomena in relation to human life* 
calligraphy and drawing. The reform was at 
tirst promoted by Gentile and it was 
supplemented by the Royal Decree of 
November 5, 1930, which fixed the programme 
of examination in every subject. Before me 
now lies such a book written according to the 
syllabus fixed by the State. As I go through 
it I perceive how tin* whole tiling has been 
designed not onlv to give an essential all- 
round knowledge to the pupil but also to 
develop the mental and moral qualities accord- 
ing to the fascist ideal. The historical por- 
tion contains sketches of the men who have 
made the history of the country and nourishes 
the nationalistic spirit. The cultural portion 
gives an idea of the arts, professions and 
trades, of the family, the communes, the State 
and the regime and lays down tin* principal 
rights and duties of the citizen. It is signifi- 
cant that the duties are placed first and the 
rights after them. The chief duties of the 
citizen are : (1) obedience, (2) lending military 
service, (3) payment of taxes. The chief 
rights are : (1) equality of all citizens in the 
eye of law, (2) the right of ownership, (3) 
personal liberty, (t) liberty of thought and of 
the press and of forming associations so long 
as if does not involve the safety of the State 
and the trampiillitv of the citizens, (/>) the 
right to vote. Physical education begins with 
simple drill in the elemetary schools ami ends 
with tin* training imparted by the Academy for 
Physical Education. There is also compulsory 
military training for eighteen months for all 
adults. The impetus given by Kascistn to 
physical education is evident in the many 
championships established : by the State and 
the ('Oiiimuncs all over Italy. 

Next to the educatfohal- organization come 
the Balilia, Avanguardisti and Giovani Fascist i 
(young fascists) organizations. It is through 
these organizations that Fascism is injecting 
its spirit, into the race. The most important 
ideas of Fascism are the ancient Roman dis- 
cipline and hierarchy. These two * ideals are 
being realized through these organizations. 
There are three age divisions according to the 
three* different organizations. The Balilia 
organization is for boys from 8 to 14 years of 
age, the Avanguardisti from 14 to 18, the 
Giovani Fascist! from 18 to 21, after which age 
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the members become full-fledged fascists. The 
name Balilla has a history behind it. On the 
lith of December, 174 (>, a heavy artillery 
waggon, which the Austrians were dragging 
along the streets of the city of Genoa, got 
, stuck into the ground rendered soft by tlu* 
rain. The officer who commanded the company 
ordered the Italian passers-by to help the 
soldiers to disengage tlu* waggon, and seeing 
that tlu* passers-by did not seem to hoar him, 
he caught hold of some* and whipped them, 
trying by this method to make them obey his 
orders. At this act, a bov of eleven, named 
Gian Battista IVrasso, nicknamed Balilla, 
picked up a big piece of stone and hurled it at 
the officer who, struck violently on the fore- 
head, fell to the ground. After this, in a few 
minutes, all tlu* people came down to the 
street and there was a regular organized 
revolt and tlu* Austrians were driven out 
of Genoa. 

Side by side with these organizations, there 
is another organization known as “Fasci all 
’Estero which carries the spirit of Italiani'ty 
and the ideal of Fa seism to those who have 
been forced to leave the motherland and live 
under foreign skies. These organizations are 
tlu* supreme example's of how Kaseism is 
rearing up the new Italian raee. This summer 
I had the privilege of seeing the members of 
these youth organizations assembled in Rome 
in two camps and from tlu* talk that I had 
with many of them, I could feel how the entire 
nation was slowly but surely regaining its lost 
self through these young flowers of the raee. 
There were about sixty thousand of them eome 
from all parts of Ttaly and from over 120 foreign 
towns and countries. For two months they 
lived in eamps like soldiers under the strict 
discipline of the camp life, with the 
routine of the daily life fixed beforehand and 
rigorously followed. Little boys and inexperi- 
enced Vmngsters how cheerfully they sub- 
mitted themselves to this discipline, far away 
from their parents and affectionate relations ! 
The camps, the uniforms, the expenses of 
travel and the daily expenses of each and 
every boy were supplied by the State. A 
huge expenditure it might bo said, but it is 
the most judicious investment that the State 
i* s making because the hope of Italy, the 
triumph of Italianity lies in* them ; because it 


is on this new generation trained under the 
Fascist method that the continuation of the 
poli^j**al and economic institutions of Fascism 
depends. The happiest sign in the movement 
is that it is supported by the people. Most 
of the members of the organizations come from 
tlu* labouring classes. In my talks with them 
I found how the lire of patriotism was burning 
in the souls of these young creatures and how 
keenly they appreciated tlu* many good things 
that tlu* Fascist regime has been doing for the 
people. One. boy told me : “Formerly in 
Italy everybody considered himself important 
and nobody wanted to follow. The misery of 
Italy was due to that. Now the things are 
changed. Now wo follow Mussolini because 
Mussolini is always right.” 

Tlu* feeling that Mussolini is always right 
is very common among th\ popular classes. 
This is tlu* greatest source strength for 
Fascism. This source has been tapped not by 
coorcioifbut by winning the sympathy of the 
people through many good deeds. It is wrong to 
consider Fascism as a capitalistic regime, fu 
tlu* beginning it bad the sympathy of the 
capitalists. But it was a temporary phase of 
Fascism determined bv the circumstances of 
the country. The capitalistic sympathy was 
utilized by Fascism in order to strengthen 
itself to tight against the Bolshevic forces 
that ruled Italian life*, at the time. But 
it did not mean any domination of Fascism 
by Capitalism. Fascism was anti- Bolshevic 
but it was not anti-Labour. In fact, the 
capitalistic influence lasted so long as Fascism 
remained a party movement, but as soon as 
it came to power and identified itself with 
the State and the nation, it got rid of the 
capitalistic influence by its own inner 
revolutionary force and took up the. positive 
side of tlu* socialistic programme. The 
socialists by emphasizing their negative 
programme of ruining capitalism by means 
of strikes and anti-Statal activities, paralysed 
industry and weakened the State, blit they 
themselves had not the courage to take the 
entire responsibility of the State and industry 
on them. This disappointed a large part of 
the urban as well as rural proletariat 
of* Italy and with the growing strength of 
Fascism many of the proletarian organizations 
in the country and the town came over to 
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the side of Fascism. And Fascism has ever 
since been acting as a guardian angel of the 
Italian proletariat. ff the conditions o| any 
classes have been ameliorated under the 
Fascist regime, it is that of the popular 
classes. The Fascist government cares for 
them with paternal love. Conditions of 
labour have been remarkably improved and 
so also the housing conditions. The regime 
has built many quarters where the poor may 
have accommodation at a cheap rate. Lands 
have been reclaimed and colonies built for 
the popular classes. The celebrated Litton a is 
a colony built by the regime where quarters 
have been constructed for nearly fifty thousand 
families with all modern comforts. Of 
late another colony has been established at 
Sabaudia. What is admireble in Fascism is 
the frankness nM honesty of intentions with 
which it approves the people. There is a 
ring of sincerity in its appeal to the people 
which the masses immediately appreciate. 
There is one particular institution through 
which the regime is winning the a (feet ion of 
the. people. It is the Opera Na/.ionale Dopo- 
Lavoro (After- Work Labour Association). 
This institution whose branches are spread 
over the whole of Italy inasmuch as every 
trade union lms a dopolavoro organization, 
looks after the development of the physical, 
intellectual and moral capacity of the people. 
It has established physical culture institutes, 
clubs, libraries for the working people. And 
during my brief stay in Italy, I have noticed 
how this institute provides for other amenities 
of life for the people. In the cinema, in the 
theatre, in every other kind of amusements 
there is a special dopolavoro ticket for the 
people. There arc* special trains at a 
nominal price; for tickets to enable the popular 
classes to make holiday trips. Another 
concession which has a permanent character, 
is the reduction of railway fares amounting 
to 80 % for newly-married couples. The joys 
of art, music, sport, and travel are thus brought 
to the doors of the people by the State. 

Another institute which cares for* the race 
and is at the same time an instrument for 
winning the sympathy of the people, is the 
Opera Naxionalc per la Protexione ed Assts- 
tenxa della Mater nita ed Infanxia (Matemtiy 
and Infant Welfare Society). I visited one 


such institute and saw parturient mothers lying 
in bed and newly-born babies left in care of 
the State while the mothers were away for the 
day’s work. This particular institute has 
arrangements for three kinds of work : — (i) 
to assist in parturition, (ii) to care for babies 
who are deserted by their perents, (in) to look 
after babies and children whose mothers are 
away for day’s work. The mothers of these 
babies and children leave them in care of the 
institute in the morning and take them back 
in the evening when the day’s work is 
done. In another part of this institute* 
I came across a most remarkable thing. 
In this part the rooms were occupied 
by adults and children of both the sexes. 
When I entered then;, the children were 
running about and making a noise. Some of 
the adults were chattering, increasing the 
noise tbit the children were making. Others 
wore sitting silent. All of them were ill-clad 
and had tlu* shadow of misfortune on their 
faces. J asked the director who they were 
and why they wore here. The director told 
me that they were all families that could not 
pay their rent and were ejected by their land- 
lords. Poor creatures ! They wore given 
shelter there by the State against the inele- 
mence of fortune and provided with food. 
There is a constant influx of such families. 
They stay here for ten, fifteen or twenty days 
till a means of sustenance and housing accom- 
modation is found for them. Here is a fact 
that sj leaks for itself. 

1 have mentioned only a few of the 
activities of Fascism. It is not possible to 
mention all the constructive and reconstructive 
activities of the regime within the brief space* 
of an article. It may also appear that I have 
minimized the political and economic activities 
of Fascism. But the signal results achieved 
by Fascism in these two fields are well known. 
Fascism has established a sort of Headship 
between the political and economic activities 
of the State — a result whi<?li. has not been 
achieved by any other nation and . the lack of 
which is the cause of many maladjustments 
in life that we find today. During the eleven 
years of its existence it has placed Italy in a 
sound economic position. In these days of 
crisis the lira has maintained its sonnd position. 
While in other and richer countries it has 
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been found necessary to abandon the gold 
standard, Italy has steadily declined to do 
so. This is because Italy has resolutely 
opposed loans to foreign countries and the 
scarcity of Italian money outside Italy safe- 
guards it against foreign speculation. Italian 
exportation also shows a tendency to increase 
in these days of crisis and the gold-reserve of 
the Hank of Italy follows an ascending curve. 
During these eleven years Fascism has 
improved all the public services and has 
undertaken and completed public works and 
works of land reclamation on a vast scale, 
thus diminishing the number of the unemploy- 
ed. The report published recently bv the 
English Ministry of Commerce on the economic 
situation of Italy says in its conclusion that 
the' general tendency of the country is towards 
optimism, that the courage and firmness which 
Italy is showing in developing a now form of 
economico-social national life is admirable, that 
the results obtained up till now and the ideals 
aimed at by this great experiment deserve 
the greatest attention on the part of the rest 
of the world. 

I shall conclude this article by answering 
one (jucstiou. What has been the effect of 
eleven years of Fascism upon the spirit of the 
race ? in niv book on Mussolini I wrote that 
it was as yet early for Fascism to produce any 
moulding effect upon the mentality of the nice. 
But now a generation seems to have arisen 
with a distinct Fascist mould of the mind. 
Eleven years of (‘ease*! ess effort- which Fascism 
has made to train the race has not gone in 
vain. Before me lies the special number of 
a journal, the Srif/giatore, in which sixty 
young Italian writers have expressed their 
views about modern civilization. Remark- 
able is the similarity of their tone, which 
reveals a vigorous breaking away from the 
old mentality. All these young intellectuals 
are imbued with the Fascist spirit of idealistic 


realism. If I may so express it, with that 
mystic, intuitive conception of life of which I 
have spoken before. It is significant how these 
yoiyjg writers consider reality. Reality for them 
is the obstacle for transforming the spirit 
into something better. Reality thus loses its 
(‘harm in itself and gains its value only in 
relation to the spirit. The conception of life 
thus becomes dynamic and transcendental. 
The ideology of man the economic being, 
which is the fundamental conception of 
Capitalism and Bolshevism, is thrown over- 
board and in its place is installed the ideology 
of the integral man — man the political being, 
the economic being, the religious being ; the 
saint, the warrior. This was emphasized by 
Mussolini in his latest and famous discourse 
on corporations and the new mentality is the 
expression of this integral man. Here lies 
the essential difference between Bolshevism 
and Fascism. Fascism canNfearlessly go sill 
the length with Bolshevism m its economic, 
programme if that is necessary, but in one 
case the fundamental conception or mentality 
is the continuation of the liberal theory ; in the 
other the conception is accepted and surpassed. 
The rise of Fascist mentality and its projection 
into the world therefore means the downfall 
of the capitalistic and socialistic mentality. 
In this mentality of the young Italian intellec- 
tuals return the activism of the Roman Italy, 
the mysticism of the mediaeval Italy, and the 
political and speculative philosophy of modern 
Italy as developed by Vico, Cuoco, Gioberti, 
Mazzini, Spavcnta and others. The synthetic 
expression of this mentality is to be found 
in the character and personality of Mussolini 
and drawing inspiration from his example 
this great, intelligent and laborious people, 
through its new generations, is moving towards 
a complete realization of a new and better 
order of things and towards creating a new 
national patrimony of inestimable value. 
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T WO great boons, a sound currency and 
liberation from external debt, arc now 
possible for India if public opinion is 
alert, and the Government is wise. To 
establish the former is easy, if the attempt is 
made on right lines, and when that is done, a 
great step towards the latter end will have also 
been made. 

But it must first be understood what 
constitutes a sound and honest currency. Just 
as a sound and honest measure of length, or 
of volume, or of mass must be one that does 
not vary from day to day, or from year to year, 
so an honest standard of value must be* one 
that varies as lif^e as possible from time to 
time, since to eliminate variations completely 
is not at present possible. The essential 
function of money is to be a standard of value. 
Rupees, dollars, francs, or pounds sterling, 
which jump up and down in purchasing power, 
so that the real vaHic of a given sum borrowed 
may be doubled or halved between the time of 
borrowing and the time of repayment, are not 
sound and honest money. 

There was a time when gold, and currencies 
based on gold, worked not very well, but also 
not very badly. The first decade of the 
present century was such a period. But that 
condition passed away for good with the out- 
break of the Great War ; and now the first 
essential for the solution of the currency 
problem for India is to recognize that a 
currency based on gold cannot be a sound 
currency, as it is already recognized outside 
India. Since the closing of the mints to the 
free coining of silver, Indian currency has 
been like a sick man suffering from some 
mysterious disease, round whose bed physicians 
from abroad have been gathered to consult 
and prescribe, and have damaged their own 
reputations in the process. Each Royal 
Commission and Select Committed has been 
unfortunate in finding its diagnosis contra- 
dicted by the event, and the wisest actions of 
the Government in relation to currency have 
been those taken in opposition to their advice. 


But the last, Hilton-Young Commission, has 
been the most unfortunate of all. 

This is not to say, however, that India 
should go back to the silver standard, and 
re-open the mints to the free coinage of silver. 
Silver, indeed, would probably bo a better 
basis' than gold, but it would not be a good 
one, and India can do better. 

The reformed Indian currency should be, 
in form , what it is at present. It consists now 
of silver rupees and of Government notes 
cashable in silver rupees — it should continue 
in the same form. It is a managed currency 
now, it should still be a managed currency. 
But the management should be altered 
radically. 

At present Indian currency is managed by 
the Secretary of State for Tndia in London, 
under advice which echoes the opinion of the 
financiers of the City of London, who are more 
concerned with the interests of India's London 
creditors than with those of India, and most of 
all with the smooth operation of their own 
money lending and money trading business. 
In so far ns the Secretary of State proceeds 
on any definite principle, it is that of linking 
the rupee to the pound sterling. What are 
pounds sterling ? Merely slips of paper with 
green and blue patterns printed on them, and 
the words “Bank of England Promise to pay 
the Bearer on Demand the sum of One 
Pound” — ?.e., to give him back the same slip 
of paper, or another like it, if he presents it at 
the Bank's counter. Subject to some measure 
of Treasury control, Mr. Montagu Norman and 
his subordinates can decrease or multiply the 
numbers of those “pounds” in circulation, 
increase or decrease their purchasing Jxnver, 
and consecjiiently, that of the rupee. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that India 
should be thoroughly discontented with the 
present system, and this discontent is the 
reason, I presume, why so much approval has 
been given to the proposal that Indian 
currency should be controlled by a Reserve 
Bank. But this would be jumping out of the 
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frying pan into the fire. The theory that national 
currencies should not be controlled by the 
nations, or by any persons responsible to them, 
but by irresponsible Directors of privately 
owned banks, operated for private profit, 
is an invention of the bankers themselves, which 
since the war they have foisted upon ignorant 
politicians ; and their success in so doing has 
been one of the chief factors in bringing about 
the present disastrous state of the world. Tin 1 
ancient principle that the monarch should be 
responsible for the currency is tin* true* one. 
Applied to India at the present time, it means 
that the management of the currency should 
be vested in public servants, acting under 
general instructions issued, after careful 
enquiry and full debate, bv the Indian Legis- 
lature. The chief aims of the management 
should be — 

(/) to increase 1 the volume of currency in 
circulation sufficiently to neutralize tin* recent 
slump in prices, and to bring back the price 
level to that of the most prosperous of recent 
years. 

(if) Subsequently, from time to time to 
increase further the quantity of money in 
circulation in proportion to the increase of 
population and productive 1 power. 

(///) To watch movements of price's, with 
a view to keeping as uniform as possible 1 the 1 
average* rupee* prices of commodities dealt with 
in India, whether imported, exporter!, or pro- 
due*od and consumed within the, country. 

The true function of the Indian Reserve* 
Bank, whem established, will be to control 
neither currency nor credit, but to be* the 
Bankers* Bank, and to co-ordinate credit, 
assisting all the existing and future banks to do 
their business of financing Indian trade and 
production with greater security, efficiency and 
economy. It should also act with the Currency 
Department of the Government in giving 
Indkn currency the elasticity required to meet 
the variation of seasonal demand for ready 
money which takes place every year. 

The direct benefit of the establishment of a 
sound and independent currency system on the 
above lines, by giving encouragement and 
greater security to all producers, is obvious. 
But the indirect benefits are also great. 

Firstly, as stilted above, it would assist 

greatly in freeing India from external debt, 


and giving her financial independence. 
Since the War, international debts have 
increased to such an extent as to become for 
t^oinc nations an intolerable burden, which 
they have endeavoured to shake off by pleading 
for cancellation, by moratoria, by disguisea 
bankruptcy, by making token payments, and 
even by downright repudiation. It is more 
and more recognized that they are injurious: 
to creditor as well as to debtor countries, and; 
nobody has urged this with greater force 
than His Majesty’s Government in its notes 
to America. 1 am not advocating the appli- 
cation of such drastic measures to the Indian 
public debt. 

It is urged that part of India’s sterling 
debt represents charges unjustly laid on Indian 
tax-payers for purposes in which India was 
not concerned. I am not •competent t o discuss 
how far that is true. Iv^, it will not bo 
denied that a great part, perhaps the much 
greater part, represents loans prudently and 
economically raised in order to provide railways 
and irrigation works anti other public assets, 
and that these* assets remain and are worth more 
to India than tin* motley spent on them. 
Such debt, should be regarded as a debt, of 
honour, as well as a legal debt. But it should 
not be allowed to continue indefinetcl v, but be 
repaid as quickly as possible*. 

As soem as India ele*termine*s em having a 
sound currency, and abandons the* ide*a of 
basing her currency on gold, the gold 
accumulated in order to put the* rupee* on a 
gold basis becemics available for more profitable 
use*. ’ It amounts, we*, are* told, to over sixty 
million sovereigns ; which at current prices 
would fetch over .£90,000,000. This sum 
could and should be used to pay off sterling 
debt, and with able management could 
probably be made also to reduce the interest 
payable* on the* remainder of that debt. 

This, however, is only the be*ginning. 
Though many individual Indians have wisely 
•used the opportunity of the enhanced price 
of gold to sell what they had, no doubt there 
yet remain even larger amounts still in Indian 
possession. To continue to hold, is a dangerous 
speculation. The craze for acquiring gold to 
. bury it in underground vaults, where it is 
only an expense and a nuisance, and to hoard 
it in other ways, still persists in Europe and 
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America, but the folly of that procedure may 
be realised at any moment, and when these 
hoards are disgorged, gold will slump. Many 
Indians who have gold to sell will probably- 
Wish to sell while the present fancy prices 
last. The Indian Government should help 
them, by buying at the highest price which 
will permit it to resell in the world market 
without loss ; issuing rupee loans, if necessary 
j|0 cover the cost, and using the sterling 
Realized to pay off more sterling debt. In 
that way a part of the external debt — how 
touch cannot bo estimated — would be convert- 
ed into internal debt, and the interest accruing 
Would pass into Indian instead of foreign 
pockets. 

Again, in order to bring up the supply 
of money to the amount Indian trade, and 
industry needs for smooth working, an enlarged 
issue of rupees is needed, which must not only 
be printed, and covered to the extent necessary 
with silver, but must also be put , into 
circulation. It is agreed among economists 
that the best way of increasing the stock of 
money in active circulation is to spend it on 
(‘.renting new public assets. India is in great 
need of such beneficial and profitable expendi- 
ture. In view of the development of new 
means of locomotion, caution should bo 
exercised in the further extension of railways, 
but there is still scope in that direction. 


Then, beside irrigation, there is need for much 
capital expenditure on supply and distribution 
of electrical power, in improvement of roads 
and bridges, schools and hospitals, and many 
other requisition for a higher standard of 
life. Tin* currency reform here advocated 
would enable these things to be obtained as 
debt free assets. Further, the progress in this 
direction would bo continuous. Every expan- 
sion of currency required in order to make the 
volume of money increase pari passu with the 
volume of production would provide a further 
increase in public assets. 

Every decrease in Indian external debt, 
and every increase in India’s debt free assets, 
would facilitate further reductions of Indian 
liabilities, and free India more and more from 
anv need to court speculative money-lenders 
in foreign countries. This means a higher status 
among the nations, and greater independence. 

Lastly, in all this India would be giving a 
lead to the rest of the world, and helping to 
establish the admitted desideratum, a sound 
world currency. The West is trying or talking 
about attaining this bv the* mistaken policy 
of linking one unsound currency to another ; 
and it is already clear that all such efforts and 
talk arc futile. But lot each nation set to work 
to establish its own currency on a sound basis, 
and the question of international exchanges 
will solve itself. 


DAVID HARE AS A PROMOTER OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

15 Y JOG US! I c. 15AG AL 


T HE life and works of David Hare, form 
an important chapter in the history 
of education in India. In a previous 
article in this Review (January, 1933), 
I attempted a resumd of Hare’s contributions 
to the cause of English education in India in 
the early nineteenth century. His endeavours 
at the education of the masses also deserve 
elaborate notice. David Hare* started schools^ 

* David Hare came to India as a watch- 
maker. He left this business for good in 1820 
eis the following extract from The Government 
Gazette (Supplement) of January 6, 1820 will 
*how : 

David Hare 

Watch Maker, 

Begs to inform .his friends and the public 


in Calcutta and maintained them mostly from 
his own purse. His connection with the 
Calcutta School Book Society and the Calcutta 
School Society dated from * their very inception 

in general that he has this day retired 
from Business; and requests they will 
accept his most sincere thanks for the .very 
liberal support with which they *'have 
favoured him for the last eighteen years. 

He also takes this opportunity .of respects 
fully and earnestly soliciting a .continuance of 
their Patronage to his Successor, Mr. Gray ; 
who came from England on purpose, and has 
been his Assistant for five years ; which has 
afforded D. H. such a knowledge of his character 
and abilities, that he feels the greatest confi- 
dence in recommending him on their notice. 
January 1, 1820. 
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in 1817 and 1818 respectively, lie became 
secretary of the Calcutta School Society in 
1823 and served it for more than a decade. 
The following extracts from contemporary 
newspapers will throw light on his educational 
activities. 

A statue of Sir Edward Hyde East, the 
Chief Justice* of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
was erected by his Indian admirers in 1830. 
Sir Edward was described on the pedestal of 
the statue as the originator of the Hindu 
College, the first of its kind in India to impart 
education in European science and literature. 
This led to u controversy in the Press. It 
was contended by many that David Hare, and 
not Sir Edward Hyde East, was the real 
originator* of the college. The India da wdle, 
a prominent bi-wceklv of the time, took excep- 
tion to the words inscribed on the statue of Sir 
Edward and wrote : 

(The India Gawite , June 14, 1830) 

A statue, by Chantry, of Sir Edward Hyde 
East, is about to lx* placed in some part of 
the Court. House, the sanction of tin* judges 
having been previously obtained. We are 
informed, that the inscription on the pedestal 
records the original establishment, of the 
Hindoo College, as the work of Hyde East. 
Now, without questioning the interest, he took 
in the cause of native education, we positively 
deny that he was the originator of the institu- 
tion alluded to, although he was one of its 
earliest supporters. Doubtless, much credit is 
duo to so much virtue, and the natives who 
voted for, and subscribed to, tin* erection of 
his statue deserve much praise for their just 
appreciation of so excellent a friend. Hut let 
not undue merit he ascribed to any man- let 
not one be robbed of bis reputation to erect 
that of another. Lot the Truth be told, 
and it will appear that Mr. Hare was the 
originator, and the most active individual in 
effecting the establishment of the Hindoo 
College. He it was who first, performed and 
induced the worthy members of the native 


VSo far as the conception of the Hindu 
College was concerned, the credit is primarily 
due to Raja Ram Mohun Roy. It was Rani 
Mohun who proposed orally for the first time to 
Sir Edward Hyde East that a college should bo 
established in Calcutta to satisfy the modern 
needs of his countrymen. 

Vide “Ram Mohun Roy as an educational 
Pioneer” by Brajendra Nath Banerji. The Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , June 
1930. Also my article in The Modem Review, 
January 1933. t 
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community to subscribe towards the establish* 
moot of a fund for such an institution ; he 
prevailed upon them to do so ; ho exerted 
.^niinself to secure friends who might be able 
and willing to second his efforts; lie got things 
ready into a train of operation ; he subscribed 
(largely, we believe,) to the fund ; the ground- 
upon which the college now stands was sold 
by him at a considerable sacrifice ; he* 
witnessed the birth of the institution, watched 
it in its cradle, and now that it is prospering, 
his zeal for its success, and attention to its 
interests have not abated one jot, although 

the charm of novelty is gone let not Sir 

Hyde East, or Mr. Wilson he put upon an 



equality with Mr. Hare, when the disinterested* 
ness, assiduity, and regard of each for the 
mental improvement of the natives lire difr» 
cussed. Mr. Hare is also a secretary of an 
institution |The Calcutta School Society) for 
the propagation of useful knowledge among 
Hindoo youth. How much is he paid for his 
services ? Let this he the answer. The 
School Society's disbursements fell short of 
its receipts by 0000 rupees in the year 1828 : 
the deficiency was supplied hy this gentleman, 
whose portrait has not been pain fed, whose 
statue lias not been erected! 

“A Hindoo and no .lover of Mushroom 
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Aristocracy" further dilated on the activities 
of David Hare in the paper : 

There is another point, Mr. Editor, which *5 
wish to bring to your notice. Who Mr. 

Haro is, what he does, and how ho spends 
his time are questions that have not, I believe, 
been satisfactorily answered. You have said 
a great deal respecting these points, when you 
have mentioned that he is personally known 
i. to the three thousand boys that are attached 
jj’. to the School Society’s Institutions, that he is 
also acquainted with the generality of the 
natives, and that there is * no school in 
Calcutta which he does not visit. But you 
should have said more — from generals you 
should have descended to particulars. How- 
ever, since you have not done so, permit me, 
Mr. Editor, to sketch an account of what Mr. 
Hare does in the course of the whole day. 
From ton O’clock in the morning, (the* time 
in which the schools begin) to seven and 
sometimes even to f/Jght in the evening, he 
visits all the native* schools eve.yday. Enquire 
for Mr. Hare, (for/1 ng this time, and you are 
sure to find him in one or another school. 
But stop, Sir, this is but a part of what this 
worthy gentleman does for the good of the 
natives. If any of the pupils be sick, Mr. 
Hare prescribes Medicine, attends to him, and 
is not in ease, until he is quite recovered. 
All this I speak from my own experience. 
(Ibid., June 18, 1830) 

A rejoinder by "A Director of the institu- 
tion from its very foundation" to the statements 
of the editor of The India ( Ur.ette , also 
reproduced in The Ilurkarn, was published in 
The Government Gazette of June 24, 1830. It 
I flatly denied that Hare was the originator of 
[the Hindoo College, and that he subscribed 

fto it The Director wrote : 
v " 

On the [l|lth May, 181 6, a very respectable 
Meeting of the Hindoos assembled, by the 
invitation, and at the House of the Honorable 
Sir Edward Hyde East, for the purpose of 
subscribing to, and forming an establishment 
for the liberal education of their children. Sir 
Edward alone addressed the meeting as to the 
object for which they were assembled, and as 
to the benefit that His Lordship considered 
would be derived by the country at large, 
from forming an establishment for the educa- 
tion of their youth. This proposal was 
explained by W. C. Blaquire, Esq. anil received 
with the unanimous approbation of all the 
Natives present, including the most eminent 
pundits, who sanctioned it with their express 
support and recommendation, and a large sum 
of money was immediately subscribed. Under 
this circumstance, it clearly appears that Mr. 


Hare was not the originator of the Hindoo 
College; nor did he subscribe to it--- 

He, however, added : 

In concluding this, I think it necessary to 
add, that it must not be supposed for one 
moment that I deny the merits of our much 
respected friend Mr. Hare, who is no doubt, a 
most disinterested promoter of the education 
of the Hindoo youths, and who devotes his 
whole time to further the objects of all useful 
Institutions established for the improvement of 
Natives ; and as such he is universally 
esteemed and admired among us, and has our 
warmest thanks and most sincere acknowledge- 
ments for his unwearied attentions. 

The rejoinder gave occasion for the follow- 
ing retort from the edior of The India 
Gaud to : 

Before “a very respectable meeting of the 
Hindoos assembled, by the invitation, and at 
the house of the Honorable Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Ibi the purpose of subscribing to, and 
forming an establishment for the liberal 
Education of their children,” had there been 
no such proposal in writing circulated among 
several native gentlemen ? Had it not been 
handed to Sir Hyde East by a native 
gentleman ? Did not that learned Judge 
make a few alterations in it, and approve of 
the proposal ? And was not the author and 
originator of that paper, Mr. David Hare ? 
Further, is it not a fact that on the occasion 
of an address being presented to Sir H. East 
by some members of the native community in 
which the sanu* veracious compliment 
was paid to him which has since been 
engraved on marble, he disclaimed the honour? 
Let these questions be directly and explicitly 
answered. “A Director of the Hindoo College” 
may be able to favour us with something 
better than a non-mi-rirordo reply, “to remove 
doubts that might arise in the minds of 
the public.” (The India Gazette, June 2b, 
1830). 

In support of the editor’s contention, “S" 
wrote a letter to The India Gazette on the 
20th June. Part of the; letter is given 
below : 

{Ibid,, June 28, 1830) 

The just claim which Mr. Hare has upon 
the respect and admiration of those, whether 
European or Native, who take interest in the 
liberal education of the people of this country, 
is beyond all doubt. It may not have been 
so generally known that Mr. Hare is the 
gentleman with whom the Institution of the 
Hindoo College originated. This being the 
case, it must be universally acknowledged that 
public honours considered to be due, on that 
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account, ought to have been testified, primarily 
and principally, towards Mr. Hare, and not 
towards Sir E. H. East ; who, ns it appears, 
only seconded and gave the weight of his 
influence and station as Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court, to a project which had been 
first devised by another person, to whom there- 
fore, the credit and merit of the plan belonged 
as mutter of exclusive right. 

Mr. Haro has his time entirely at this 
disposal, and he devotes the whole of it, in 
the most efficient manner, to further the 
objects of All useful institutions established 


for the improvement of the natives, nay, more ; 
he advances those objects by munificent 
donations from his private purse. No pratae 
can be too great, no honours too high, for the 
^i in who thus exerts himself to promote the 
best interests of humanity, in the moat 
comprehensive sense of that word. These 
tributes are due to him from the whole body 
of native gentlemen, who feel concern in 
securing the advantages of liberal education 
for tlu* rising and for future generations : they 
are not due to him from any one isolated 
institution. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S EMBASSY TO ENGLAND 

By BRAJENDRA NATII BANERJI 


R AMMOHUN sailed for England on 15th 
November, 1830, arid reached Liverpool 
in the April following. The foremost 
thought which occupied his mind there, was the 
mission from the King of Delhi. He explained 
his object in visiting England in a long letter 
addressed on 25th June, 1831, to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 
He wrote : 

“l have the honour to acquaint you that one 
of the principal objects of my visiting England is 
to lay before the British .authorities, if found 
necessary, a representation with which [ am 
charged from His Majesty the King of Delhi, and 
more especially a letter from His Majesty to the 
King of England,* which letter it will be my 
duty to take an early opportunity of presenting 
in the event of the appeal which I am induced in 
the first instance to make to the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors not being attended with success. 

I would beg to state on the present occasion 
that I possess full and unlimited powers from 
His Majesty to negotiate and agree to a final 
settlement of what the King considers to be 
his fair and equitable claims on the Hon’ble 
East India Company. The circumstances connected 
with the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed 
for greater facility of perusal and reference, a copy 
of which I now beg to submit herewith....’’ 

Ibgs our intention to reproduce here the 
pamphlet mentioned above which was hitherto 
unknown to the biographers of Rammohun. This 
document, it will be seen, exhibits Ram mol mil’s 
great forensic ability and was printed in London 
in 1831 for private circulation. I have discovered 
a copy of it among the Home Miscellaneous 
Series Records of the India Office and this will 

* For a copy of this letter see my monograph on 
Rammohun Roy's Mission to England , pp. 51-65. 


also be included in the coveted edition of 
Rammohun Roy’s works shortly to be published 
by the* Bun give Sabitya Parishafc, Calcutta. 

TREATY WITH THE KTNG OF DELHI 
DECISION THEREON 

By the Governor-General of India 
With Remarks on the latter 

Original Treaty with His Majesty the King of 
Delhi, entered into iii 1805, by the Local Government 
of Bengal, consisting of the Marquis of Wellesley 
and the Members of ihe Supreme Council. 

Decision passed by Lord Amherst, Governor- 
General in Council, on the Articles of the above 
Treaty in 1828, in consequence of frequent demands 
on the part of His Majesty for its fulfilment. 

Treaty 

1. “All the Mehals (districts) to the west of the 
Jumna,' situated between the west and north of 
Monza Kabilpoor, shall be considered the crown* 
lands of His Majesty.” 

Decision 

1. As to the requests concerning the 1st and 8tfc 
articles of treaty, Government states, “that it was . thd 
original intention of Government to have assigned^ 
certain Mehals to the west of the Jumna, for thfr: 
support of His Majesty and the Royal Family : bill; 
the plan was never, from unavoidable causes, carried^ 
completely into effect, and in 1809 the royal stipend 1 
f was fixed at one lack per month.” 

Remarks on the Decision 

By the use of the word “intention” in this 
paragraph. His Lordship conveys the idea that the 
assignment of these districts was a mere inclination 
or suggestion in the breast of the Local Government^ 
which it was at liberty to act on or not. Now,] 
• when in consequence of an intention, a promise id 
made, if even verbally, on. which other parties ard 
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induced to rely, the party promising becomes bound 
to fulfil it. But when that intention and promise 
have assumed the solemn form of a written contract 
or treaty, on the faithful observance of which the 
honour and character of the contracting party 
depend, and such treaty has even been redudfc to 
practice for years, is it possible to regard the condi- 
tions of such a treaty as a mere ‘intention/ which 
the party, stipulating it is at liberty either to fulfil 
or not as it may suit his interest or convenience ? 
Not only was this engagement fbrmally embodied in 
a treaty regularly executed and recognized in the 
regulations or statutes of the British Indian empire, 
which are printed and circulated all over the country 
as the laws by which it is governed ; but it was 
justed upon for some period after it was made ; and 
it was afterwards repeatedly recognized in subsequent 
enactments of the government, which spoke of it as 
a Treaty which had been entered into, and was still 
in full force. For the evidence of this, sen Sections 
1st and 3rd of Regulation VFII. of 1805, which 
states, “that the revenues of the territory on the 
right bank of the Jumna are assigned to flits Majesty 
Shah Alum.” At Sections 1st and 2nd of Regulation 
X. of 1807, and at Section 1st of Regulation XL of 
the same year, the language is similar though more 
general ; for in thcs&j “the territory assigned for the 
support of the Royal/ Family at Delhi,” is mentioned 
without specifying,/ its locality as in the former 
instances, the very absence of this specification 
marking its notoriety, and the distinctness t of the 
purposes to which the revenues of that territory 
were exclusively applicable.* 

As a further proof, rif such were necessary, of the 
actual cession of the territory for that purpose in 
pursuance of the Treaty, the King of Delhi wns 
allowed to appoint* his own accountants in 
conformity with the 3rd article of it, to attend 
at the offices of the Collector of the revenue 
to keep an account of the amount received, and 
report the same to him, that the royal treasury might 
not be deprived of any part. This they did for 
some years ; after which, when the revenue realized, 
began to exceed very considerably the minimum 
stipulated and paid to His Majesty, his accountants 
were dismissed as inconvenient. On being informed 
that the revenues of the crown -lands had increased 
greatly, His Majesty applied for an augmentation of 
stipend ; and Lord Minto directed the sum of 13,000 
rupees to be added to His -Majesty’s personal allow- 
ance in addition to 60.000 previously received, both 
: together not amounting to more than 73,000 rupees, 
which is very far short of one lac or 100,000 rupees, 

' the sum which would be supposed from the above 
£.■ statement. This augmentation was made, however, 
jV without the least reference to His Majesty, and with 
k a total disregard to the provisions of the Treaty by 
r which it ought to have been much greater : Against 
!/■’ which injustice His Majesty never ceased to complain 
to all the Residents at his court, and also personally 
[ to Lord Amherst when his Lordship visited Delhi 
in 1827. 

. f 

Treaty 

2. “The management of these Mehals (districts) 
shall be continued according to custom in the hands 
of the Resident/' 

* By a reference to the regulations, it will bo 
found that the regulations above quoted, are still in 
, force and not rescinded. 


Decision 

2. “Requires no answer.” 

Remarks 

Virtually admitting that the territory continued 
under the control of the Resident, who, as sole 
manager thereof alienated and exchanged various 
parts of it. 

Treaty 

3. “For His Majesty’s satisfaction, the Royal 
Mootusuddics (accountants) shall attend at the 
Cutchcry (collector’s office) to keep accounts of the 
receipts and disbursements, and report the same to 
His Majesty.” 

Decision 

3. “The Governor General is not aware of any 
advantage which could result from the enforcement 
of this article ; as the maintenance of Mootusuddies 
(clerks) of the several Cutcherries (collector’s offices) 
in the Delhi territory must obviously be an useless 
and unprofitable source of expense to His Majesty, 
which it would be better to avoid.” 

Remarks 

Were they dismissed, after several years atten- 
dance, from a kind regard to His Majesty, and to 
save him from the expense of thorn, as his Lordship 
here intimates ? or with the view of concealing from 
His Majesty a knowledge of the amount of revenue 
justly due Vo him in terms of the treaty, but, which 
it was now more convenient to withhold from him ! 

Treaty 

4. “Two Adauluts (courts) one for Dcwanoe 
(civil) and the other for Fouidary (criminal) business, 
shall be established, and all matters coming before 
them shall be decided according to the rules of 
Mahoinedan law.” 

Decision 

4. 5, and 6. “The British Government distinctly 
reserved to itself the right of introducing such modi- 
fications as it might deem expedient and necessary 
into the system originally established for the 
management of the assigned territory, and it has 
exercised that discretion in the instances her) 
referred to.” 

Treaty 

5. “Two learned and respectable inhabitants of 
Delhi shall be appointed to the offices of Gazee 
(judge) and Mooftee (lawyer) in. the above courts.” 

6. “In every criminal .jease where the punishment 
of mutilation or death fnay . bo adjudged by the 
officers of the Foujdary (criminal court) the 
papers will be submitted . by the Resident to the 
King for His Majesty’s decision.” 

. Remarks 

The British Government might introduce *nodifi- 
cations into tho mode of regulating its' Courts 

established by these articles ; but a disregard of the 
rovision in article 6, cannot be called a modification, 
at a violation of the treaty. 

Treaty 

7. “The sums specified below shall be paid 
monthly by the Resident from the public treasury 
for the expenses of His Majesty and the Royal 
establishment, whether the whote of the amount is, 
or is not collected from the Khalsah (or crown) 
lands. 
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Decision 

7. “No answer required.” 

Remarks 

There is in fact no complaint of any violation of 
this article (fixing at first the minimum allowance) but 
rather that the Government adhered to it, with too 
great a tenacity after its operation had been super- 
seded by the increase of the revenue produced by the 
assigned territory. 

Treaty. 

8. “Should there be an increase in the collections 
from the above Mehals (districts), in consequence of 
extended cultivation and the improved condition of 
Ryots (cultivators) an augmentation to that amount 
will take place in the King’s Teshcush (tribute).” 

Decision. 

<8 “Noticed above (par. 1)” 

Remarks. 

No specific answer is given to this, because it is 
unanswerable, and proves, beyond all question, that 
the King’s monthly tribute (then fixed at a minimum 
of 00,000 rupees) was to increase in proportion as the 
revenues of the crown-lands improved. Yet notwith- 
standing the vast increase that has taken place in 
the revenues, now more than trebled, the above 
tribute has only been increased 13,000 rupees. 

Treaty. 

0. “The Resident, will present 10,000 rupees on 
the occasion of each of the seven festivals hold 
annually, m„ two Eeds, the anniversary of the 
Accession, the Now Roze (new year’s day), the Holy 
Rumzan, 'the Hooly, and Buss unt.” 

Deo in ion. 

9. “The presents here referred to, were 'commuted 
long since for a monthly payment of Rs. fit XX) which 
amount was added to His Majesty’s stipend.” 

Remark. 

Even this arrangement was made without the 
previous consent of His Majesty. 

Treaty. 

10. “The Jaghcers (estates) of the heir apparent 
and Mirzah Aizedbukhsh, situated in the Doab, shall 
be made over to the officers of the Honourable 
Company/ 

Decision. 

10. “Requires no answer.” 

Remark. 

The fulfilment of this rested with the Resident 
and Aizedbukhsh, etc. 

Treaty. 

11. The expense of the Troops, Police Corps, etc. 
employed in the Khalsah (or crown-lands) shall be 
defrave^by the Honourable Company. 

Decision. 

11. “The expenses here alluded to have been 
always defrayed by the British Government.” 

Remarks. 

The obvious meaning of this article is. to satisfy 
the King that this expense of troops, etc., was to be 
defrayed by the Honourable Company, and that they 
were not to be maintained at His Majesty’s expense, 
or become a charge upon the produce of the crown- 
lands, so as to diminish in any degree the amount 
of their revenue which was stipulated and exclusively 
due to His Majesty, * 


In short, when by increased cultivation the 
revenues of the crown-lands augmented considerably 
above the fixed minimum, the Local Government 
begai^to regret that, the treaty should operate more 
favdnrably for His Majesty than was at first expected, 
and felt less reluctance to violate, a treaty with a 
fallen dynasty, than to part with a considerable sum 
of money. 

In order to remove an objection which might have 
been made by some illiberal men, that allowing of an 
increase of revenue to the King would be contrary to 
sound policy, it may be added that His Majesty has 
agreed, in a letter to the British Sovereign, never to 
retain in his treasury more than twelve lacks of 
rupees (about, Cl 20, OCX) sterling) at one time, and to 
forfeit any sum beyond that which may be found in 
his possession ; and that he will invest in the 
Honourable Company’s funds any surplus beyond the 
twelve lacks, should such exist. 

He has also given a solemn promise under his 
hand to one of his confidential servants, that if any 
surplus exists beyond what'is absolutely required by 
the actual necessities of himself and family, he will 
employ if. in establishing seminaries of education 
throughout his territories. 


Sums alluded to in Article. 2th of the 
Treaty. 

“Detail of the fixed PcshcuBh (tribute) and other 
allowances, per Mensem,” 


“For His Majesty” Rs. 00,000 

“The Heir apparent, exclusive of the 
Jaghgcer (estate) of Kote Gassim” Rs. 10,000 

“Mirza Aizedbukhsh (m. on account 
of Doab .lageer) 1000 Pcshcush.” Rs. 2,000 

‘ Princes and Princesses, each” lie. 200 

“Salary of Shah Newaz Khan” Rs. 2,500 


As the Ixjcal Government of Bengal in their letter 
to the Honourable Court of Directors in 1828, ground 
the above decision on the Report of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe dated dune or July, 1827, it is therefore 
necessary to subjoin this Report, in so far as it 
relates to the Treaty in question, with remarks on 
each paragraph, to enable the reader to form a 
judgement how far this report can afford any dejgree 
of support to such a decision, or justify the direct 
violation of the Treaty. 


Report of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Observations on the Report of the Hon. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe dated July 1827, then Resident 
at Delhi, and recorded by the Local Government 
of Fort’ William in July 1827, on which the 
resolutions of Government in 1827, refusing to adjust 
the claims of the King of Delhi are founded, as is 
evident from its despatches to the Court of Directors, 
of July 1828, and May, 1829. 

1. Report.— The 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th paragraphs 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Report, containing no 
arguments, do not require comment. 

2. Sir Charles Metcalfe states in the 5th para- 
graph of his Report, “that it seems impossible to 
ascertain to what district” (the Mehals assigned in 
the first article for the support of the royal family) 
“are applicable” ; and again in the 6th paragraph 
of the same Report, that “respecting the document” 
(the written agreement entered - lrtto by Government 
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with his Majesty in the year 1805), “it may bo 
remarked that it is an intimation of the intentions 
of the British Government at that time, and not 
an engagement positively binding as to its future 
conduct.” 

3. Remarks.— With a view to asceratain how far 
these statements are correct, I may refer to the 
document alluded to— m., a Treaty permanently 
concluded with His Majesty in 1805, by the Marquis 
of Wellesley, as well as to the concurrent spirit and 
words of several regulations of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, passed in subsequent years. With regard to the 
district which it seems to Sir Charles Metcalfe 
impossible to ascertain from the terms of the Treaty, 
as assigned to Hi« Majesty, the specification appears 
pretty distinctly stated in the words of the 1st article 
of the Treaty alluded to, which are as follows 

4. Article 1st. “All the Mehals to the west of the 
river Jumna, lying between the west and the north 
of the Mouza of Kaboolpoor, are fixed, us the Khalsah 
Shureefah, or Crown- lands of His Presence or 
Majesty.” 

/>. Again, that this article was conformable to the 
deliberate intentions of Government, appears clearly 
from the words of flection 4th, of Regulation XI of 
1804, the year prevfms to the final conclusion of the 
Treaty, wntre it \pr most clearly expressed, “that the 
revenues of the ferritory on the right bank of the 
Jumna are assigned to His Majesty Shah Alum ;” 
and we find precisely the same language used at 
Section 22nd of the same Regulation, wherein it is 
laid down that certain articles imported by sea are 
exempted from duty, on their exportation to the 
territory on the right bank of the Jumna, the 
revenues of which are assigned to His Majesty, Shah 
Alum;'* at Section 35 of the same Regulation, it is 
also ordered that salt imported into the Zillahs, or 
“from the territory situated on the right batik of the 
Jumna, the revenues of which are assigned to 
His Majesty. Shah Alum, shall be subject to a duty.” 
At. Section 3rd of Regulation VI of the succeeding 
year, the same expression as to the assignment of the 
revenues on the right bank of the Jumna to His 
Majesty Shah Alum is used ; and at Sections 2nd 
and 4tn of Regulation VIII. of the same year, it is 
enacted that the “laws or regulations of the British 
Government, printed and published in the manner 
prescribed in Regulation I. .of the year 1803, are not 
to extend to the territory on the right bank of the 
Jumna, the revenues of which are assigned to His 
Majesty Shah Alum.” That the British Government 
continued in the intention of acting in the spirit of 
the Treaty of 1805 is equally manifest bom the fact 
that, in 1807, the fourth year after the first 
announcement of the aforesaid territories being 
assigned to His Majesty, Shah Alum, and the third 
year of the Treaty of 1805, the same language is 
used, though in a more extended sense. It is 
enacted in Sections the 1st and 2nd of Regulation 
X of 1807, “that territory assigned for the support 
of the Royal family at Delhi ” shall be excised 
from the superintendence of a commissioner appointed 
by the Supreme Government to superintend the 
settlement of the revenues, and for the general control 
of the collectors. And again, in Section 1st of 
Regulation IX. of the same ytar, it is ordained that 
“the territory assigned for the support of the Royal 
family at Delhi ” shall be excmpna from the or- 
dinances framed in this Regulation. 

6. After ihese ihcont<siih)e proofs that the 
boundaries of the Ciown-lands in question are most 


distinctly laid down and the appropriation of the 
revenues thereof to the support of tne Royal Family 
deliberately, fully and unequivocally set, forth, 
during a period of four years ~rix. 1804, 1805, 1806 
and 1807, and so late as the latter year, 1807, these 
territories were entitled,” the lands assigned for the 
support of the Royal Family at Delhi,” it is raiher 
unaccountable that Sir Charles Metcalfe should think 
it “impossible to ascertain to what district the 
territory was applicable,” or to believe that the Treaty 
itself, and the provisions cited from the Government 
Regulations for a period of several years are to be 
construed as “merely intimations of the intention of 
the British Government.” 

7 A It may not be considered superfluous if 
I quote, in this place, the language of the 10th 
paragraph of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Report, as 
indicative of the inconsistency of the honourable 
. gentleman ; for he there admits the identity of the 
district, which he sets out with declaring the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining. He says, “these instructions 
declare that the territory to be assigned for the 
support of IJis Majesty is to comprise all the 
territory on the right bank of the Jumna, to the 
northward of Kaboolpoor, ceded to us, by the Treaty 
of Snrjee Angengaum.” 

8. Report.— In the first part of the 7t,h paragraph 
of the same Report, Sir Charles Metcalfe states, that “ir. 
will be easy to shew that this Treaty was not deemed 
binding for any, the shortest period, that, it was 
scarcely written before it was virtually annulled, and 
that the British Government, never did intend to 
enter into any compact with His Majesty.” 

9. Remarks.— This assertion is equally unaccoun- 
table as the former one, and it is quite sufficient, to refer 
to the quotations alreav offered from Regulation XI. 
of 1804. Regulation VI. and VIII. of 1805. and 
Regulation X. and XI. of 1S07, for the most un- 
deniable proof that the assignment of the territory 
in question, was not only held valid, “for any, the 
shortest period,” but publicly announced, and 
officially recognised, for several years, as the Khalsah 
lands, the revenues of which belonged to the Royal 
Family of Delhi. 

10. Report.— In justification of the delusion which 
according to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the British Govern- 
ment put on the world, as well as on the King of 
Delhi, by the apparent liberality of the Treaty of 
1805, be alleges, at the conclusion of the 7t,h paragraph 
of his Report, that “the British Government never 
did intend to enter into any compact with His 
Majpsty, who, having in *rfact come into the hands of 
the British Government/ Without power or possessions, 
had nothing to confer in return for the benefits 
which he received and was not master of the 
materials for mutual negotiation, or treaty.” 

11. Remarks.— My remark on this paragraph 
is, that the only reciprocal advantage whir 1 ! could 
be derived from a cession to His Majesty, at the 
period of the first British conquest of the western 
provinces, consisted in the greater' stability to the 
power of the British Government, attained, by secu- 
ring the grateful friendship of & monarch, who, 
though without territorial possession, was still regarded 
by the nations of HindooBtan as the only legitimate 
fountain of either honour or dominion. The assign- 
ment, even of a small slip of territory, to the 
acknowledged Emperor of India, was, in tne circum- 
stances of the limes, eminently calculated to ensure 
the popularity of the English nation, and, in common 
with several other acts; was strongly illustrative of 
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the wisdom and foresight that characterised the 
policy of the administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley. I may, moreover, observe, that to this 
Rival Family the British nation stood indebted for 
their original legal settlement on the banks of the 
Gms^s. a *d consequently, for their sub^quent 
gradual territorial acquirement of almost the whole 
of Hindoostan. And further, His Majesty. Shah 
Alum, in the year 1765, then an independent sovereign 
and the universally acknowledged monarch of the 
whole of Hindoostan, readily granted to the Hon. 
East India Company, at the solicitation of their 
representative, Lord Clive, with other privileges and 
immunbiis, the Dewsnship. in perpeuify, of such 
fertile territories as Bengal, B*har, and Orissa. It 
cannot, I presume be considered an over-excess of 
liberality, or favour, that the representative of his 
Bntsnmc Maje-ty should in the full plenitude of 
pow< r, and after the conquest of a most, extensive 
country, have granted a comparatively minute portion 
on the bank of the river adjoining the royal city of 
Delhi, for the maintenance of that personage ami his 
family, who was, from their first landing in India, 
the firmest friend and ally of the Englih naiion. 

12 And with reference to that part of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s statement, that. ‘the British 
Government. n*ver did intend to enter into any 
compact with His M^sty,” who, in fact, according 
to the honourable gentleman, fell into their power, 
1 may r« fcr to a part of the Marquis of Wellesleys 
lettfr to His Majesty at Delhi, dated the 27th July, 
1803, and subsequently communicated to the Secret 
Committee of the Hon. East. India Company, under 
date 12th April, 1804. which clearly shews tint His 
Majesty was induced to place himself under the 
protection of the English nation, by reason of -the 
earnest solicitation of the British Government itself, 
and on account of the repeated promises made to 
His Majesty by the representative of that government, 
as to “permanent, arrangement, calculated to provide 
durable security for tho happiness, dignity, and 
tranquillity of His Majesty and the Royal Family.” 

13. The language of the Supreme Government of 
India, in their letter to His Majesty, as above 
refen ed to, dated 27th July, 1803, is as follows 

“Your Majesty is fully appraised of the senti- 
ments of respect and attachment which the 
British Government has invariably entertained 
towards your Royal person arid family.” 

“In the present crisis of affairs, it is probable 
that your Majesty may have the opportunity 
of again placing yourself under the protection of 
the British Government, and I shall avail myself 
with cordial satisfaction of any event which may 
enable me to obey the dictates of my sincere 
respect and attachment to your royal house.” 

“If your Majesty should be disposed to accept 
tti^asyium which, in the contemplation of such 
an event, I have directed Hi* Excellency, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in 
Oude to offer to your Majesty, in the name of 
the British Government , your Majesty may be 
assured, that every demonstration of respect, and 
everv degree of attention which can contribute 
to the ease and comfort of your Majesty and the 
Royal Family, will be manifested on the part of 
the British Government, and that adequate 

S ovision will be made for the support, of your 
«j' sty, and of your family and housi hold.” 

“At a proper season. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-In-Chief will ha\% the honour of communi- 


cating lo your Majesty my further sentiments on 
the subject of the proposed arrangement.” 

(Sd ) J. MONOTON. 

^ Asst. Pers. Fee. to Government. 

M. Not withstanding these solemn promises made 
to his Mijesty, 1 in the name of the British Govern- 
ment bv the Marquis of Wellesley, the King boldly 
and candidly expressed his doubts as to the sincerity 
of the professions of the Governor General in Council 
in the following terms : — 

4 Th»* English have for some years past, been 
unmindful of me ; conceiving therefore, lest when 
the English gain possession of the country, they 
may prove forgetful of me, it becomes necessary 
for the General to settle this point with the 
Governor General, that hereafter tnere be no want 
of obedience, or cause of dissatisfaction to me.” 

(Sd.) ,T. GERARD. 

Aug. 20, 1803 

15. With the intention of still further refuting 
the statement of Sir (diaries Metcalfe, that “the 
British Government «wr did intend to enter into any 
compact with his Majesty,” I may here quote an 
extract, from a letter addressed by His Majesty. Shah 
Alum, to tin* Marquis of W»*lle.\ey. datid 5th October, 
1803, and which Mis Excel lcncy\ General Lake, “did 
not, hesitate entirely to approve.” ‘ • 

“Be this great victory and splendid success 
happy and prosperous to us, and to all iho 
servants of our illustrious court, especially to your 
Lordship.” # 

“As the designs of our faithful servants have 
now happily sucoctdod, the time is now arrived 
for your Lordship, in con far m i fy to the distinct 
and obligatory enyayement. described to us by your 
Lordship, in the letter which you lately transmitt- 
ed, to secure to yourself happiness, temporal and 
eternal, and permanent reputation, by fulfilling 
that engagement, and to carry into effect that which 
may provide for the interest and welfare of the 
servants of this Imperial Court, (meaning His 
Majesty and family), and for the happiness of the 
people of God. through the aid and sirvicts of the 
officers of the Company’s Government. ” 

“For the r<st, consider our boundless favour to 
be extended towards your Lordship, in a daily 
increasing degree.” 

(A True Translation.) 

(Sd.) W. B. BAYLKY, 

Asst. Fcrs. Sec. 

10. Report.— In the 8th paragraph of the 
honourable gentleman's report be states, (bat, in 
November, 1804, the following declaration was made 
by the Governor General : 

...—“the Governor General does not deem it 
advisable to enter into any urittcn engagt ment 
whatever with bis Majtsty, nor is it His 
Excellency’s intention to solicit any concession, 
etc.” 

• 17. Remarks.- As to this expression of the 
sentiments of the Governor General, 1 can only say, 
that, ic is obviously inconsistent with subsequent 
public acts, and with the previous declaration of 
the Governor General in Council, in a let t* r to 
His Majesty, Shah Alum, dated 8th October 1S03, as 
follows 

“My attention is now directed with great solici- 
tude to the formation of a'pirmamnt arrangement 
calculated to provide duiable nturily lor the 
happiness , dignity , and trcytquillily of jour Majtsty 
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and Royal Family, conformable to the intimation 
contained in my former address to your 


> “I trust that the testimony of my early atten- 
tion to your Majesty’s service may be acceptable 
to your Majesty, until His Excellency, General 
Lake, under my orders, can be enabled to offer to 
your Majesty’s consideration , the plan of a 
permanent settlement of your affairs } secured by 
the power of the British Government . 

“I request your Majesty to consider His 
Excellency, General Lake, to be fully authorized 
by me to conduct all affairs in Hindoostan, and 
to possess my entire confidence and highest 
respect.” 

“Your Majesty will, therefore, be pleased to 
signify your commands on all occasions, to 
General Lake with the same confidence by which 
you have honoured me ; and your Majesty will 
also be pleased to accept all communications from 
General Lake, as proceeding immediately from my 
authority,” 

(A true copy). 

(8d.) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Asst. Pers. Translator. 

18. As I have n/ means of ascertaining the 
peculiar circumstatujr* out of which the declaration 
quoted by Sir Charles Metcalfe may have arisen. 
Whether it was the act of the Governor General in 
Council (which is not stated), or Ihe personal 
suggestion of the Governor General, -it is incon- 
ceivable to me that any ‘stress whatever should be 
laid upon it by Sir Charles Metcalfe. If admissible 
i to prove anything, it can only be to Hhew that the 
1 policy of entering into ' a written treaty with the 
King, which appeared at one time expedient, was 
afterwards, on more mature deliberation, embraced 
and acted upon, and held forth to the world as a 
i matter that reflected honour on the British name. 

\ 19. Report.— The only part of the 9th paragraph 

I of the report requiring observation, is the assertion, 

} “that a fixed stipend should be assigned to His 
■ Majesty, payable in ready money, out of the revenues 
f of our territory on the west of the Jumna.” 

; 20. Remarks.— In commenting on this, I have 

only to refer to the 8th article of the Treaty alluded 
to where, as plainly as words can declare anything, 
it is affirmed, that “should .there be an increase in 
the collections from these Crown-lands, in conse- 
quence of extended cultivation, and the improved 
condition of the Ryots, in augmentation to that 
amount will also take place in the lying’s stipend.” 
By these words it is most obviously indicated, and 
;wftbout a shadow of doubt expressed, that the 
[ stipend for the support of the Royal Family at 
! Delhi, was not to have a perpetual limitation, but 
was to be increased in proportion to the augmented 
revenue of the Crown lands, and that the fixed 
stipend allotted to His Majesty in 1805, was merely 
a temporary arrangement, in consequence of thc^ 
unsettled state of the country, as is evident from 
the words of the 7th article of the Treaty, os 
t follows : — “Whether the amount be or be not collected 
'from the Khalsah Metafile (or Crown -lands), the 
Resident will pay in monthly, in ready money, to the 
royal treasury, the sums fixed and particularized 
below, that the servants of the Sacred Presence may 
( suffer no inconvenience for expenses.” 
r 21. Report— The 10th paragraph of Sir Charles 
[Metcalfe’s report states : “These instructions declare 
[that the territory to be fwsigned for the support of 


His Majesty is to comprise all the territory on the 
right bank of the Jumna to the northwest of 
Kaboolpoor, ceded to ns by the treaty of Surjee 
Angengaum.” 

22. Remarks— Requires no comment, as I have 

adverted to it in my remarks on the 5th and 6th 
paragraphs. This acknowledgment by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe is in confirmation of the justice of His 
Majesty’s claims upon the revenues derivable from the 
said lands. , 

23. Report.— Paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15, 
of the same Report state that “a large portion of 
those territories” (*’. e. the Crown-lands assigned 
to His Majesty), were alienated to various individuals 
by the Resident, in the latter end of the year 1805, 
and beginning of the year 1806 ; that, that alienation 
was in a great measure executed, and took place 
without reference to the previous assignment of those 
lands to the King, from which premises Sir Charles 
Metcalfe infers, that “it is quite clear that no such 
treaty was supposed to exist between the British 
Government and the King of Delhi.” 

24. Remarks. -Supposing the alienations alluded 
to had taken place, and that His Majesty had made 
no attempt to oppose them, it should be remembered 
that bv the 2nd article of the Treaty, it was provided 
that “the management of the Crown-lands wa.s to 
be continued, according to custom, in the hands of 
the Resident ’’ by which very proviso, His MajcBty 
was precluded from interfering in any of the 
arrangement# which the British Resident might 
deem fit to adopt, and the alienation of portions 
of those lands to any individuals by the Resident, 
or the annexation of others was equally beyond 
the control of His Majesty. In fact, from the 
whole tenor of the Treaty, the King considered 
himself as merely entitled to the revenues of his 
Crown-lands, without any right to interfere m their 
settlement, or to take an active part in their collec- 
tion. The British Government could not surely 
evade its obligation to the King, by the expedient 
of alienating, i. e ., diverting the collection of the 
revenue into another channel. 

25. Report. -The Ifith and first part of the l<th 
paragraphs of the Report state, that the Crown- 
lands assigned to the King are now included in the 
central and northern divisions of the Delhi territory, 
and that, the whole revenue, after paying the civil 
establishments only, is about 9,25 000 rupees. 

26. Remarks. — It is clear from this statement 
that a sum of not less than .9,25.000 rupees, is at 
present the public revenue arising from such part 
of the Crown-lands as stiU X remain under the imme- 
diate management of the * Resident, after the 
extensive alienations to other individuals by the 
Resident Rince the Treaty of 1805. Those alienations 
having taken place without consent of His Majesty, 
he cannot reasonably be required to suffer by the 
acts of another person, who was, by virtue cl the 
Treaty, entrusted with the sole management of the 
whole of the Crown-lands ; His Majesty is therefore, 
consistently with the pure spirit of .justice, entitled 
to the whole of the income, derivable from the 
territory assigned for bis support, by the engage- 
ment of the British Government in 1805. 

27. Report.— Sir Charles Metcalfe thus concludes 

his 17th paragraph, “these divisions contain 
considerably more territory than were in the possession 
of the British Government at the settlement of 
affairs in 1806.’' _ , . , 

28. Remarks.— His Majesty, as I have observed 
in the preceding remark, was and still remains, 
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incapacitated by the Treaty, from interfering in the 
administration of the Crown-lands, and consequently 
is ignorant of the manner in which considerable, 
acquisitions have been made by the Resident in the 
Delhi territory since the final settlement with His 
Majesty in 1805 ; and I have only to observe, that 
although some portions of land may have been 
alienated by the Resident on one side of the Delhi 
territory, without the consent of His Majesty, yet 
it is admitted that much larger acquisitions have 
been made by the same gentleman on another, 
though unknown to His Majesty. 

29. Report.— The 18th paragraph of the Report 
states, that enough has been said to shew the 
meaning of which the first article of the Treaty is 
susceptible, that “it was never acted on by the British 
Government ; that the article from the commence- 
ment has, in fact, been null and void for every 
purpose, but that of providing Llis Majesty with a 
liberal stipend, without reference to the revenue of 
the territory once designated, assigned, but which 
designation has long since ceased and become obsolete ” 

30. Remarks.— The singleness of meaning of 
which the 1st article of the Treaty is alone 
susceptible, can by no means be perverted by any 
subsequent interpretations; and from my quotations 
from the Government Regulations, it is obvious that 
no attempt ever was mado to represent the Treaty 
of 1S05 as “null and void, or set aside” until the 
year 1809, when it appears that the British power 
being so firmly established in India, as to enable it 
to disregard popularity in the western and other 
provinces, ana to encounter with impunity public 
odium— the necessary consequence of a manifest 
breach of faith— the public officers endeavoured to 
render* a Treaty (which had been solemnly and 
voluntarily entered into) ‘obsolete” 

31. Report. -Paragraphs 19th, 20th, and 21st, 
after repeating that “the 1st article of the Treaty of 
the 23rd May 1805, merely indicated an intention 
of the British Government, which was never fulfilled,” 
proceed to state, that “a part of the instructions” 
to the Resident from the Supreme Government 
(which was withheld from the knowledge of His 
Majesty), “produces the impression that the intention 
ascribed to the article in question was not even at 
that time (1805) entertained ; for it is stated that if 
the revenues of the assigned territory shall hereafter 
admit of it, the monthly sum to be advanced to His 
Majesty, may be increased to one lack of rupees ;” 
which limitation Sir Charles Metcalfe observes “is 
inconsistent with any intention that the whole of 
the net revenue of the territory” (after the improved 
cultivation), “should go to His Majesty ;” and that, 
although this paragraph was never communicated 
to His Majesty by the Resident, yet it may now 
with propriety be cited, as a means of ascertaining 
the real intentions of the Government with regard 
to the Treaty of the 23rd May 1805, although they 
even ftfye intentions of the instructions) “were not 
carried into effect,” and the honourable gentleman 
is further of opinion, that the intentions of the 
Supreme Government, although they were overlooked 
in the Treaty with His Majesty, may now be 
brought forward for consideration, because the 
treatment of the King of Delhi by the English 
nation was “gratuitous.” 

32. Remarks.— In the first place, it is evident 
from Sir Charles Metcalfe's own statement, that a 
part of the instructions from the Supreme 
Government to the Resident, concerning the Treaty 


of 1805 which states, that “should the revenue of 
the assigned territory hereafter admit of it, the 
monthly sum to bo advanced to His Majesty might 
be increased to one lack of rupees,” was never 
coQvniiuicated to the King, and consequently it 
cannot now be urged as a reason for violating the 
Treaty of 1805, which was solemnly contracted, and 
publicly announced, and recognized in the regulations 
of Government. Had that part of the instructions 
concerning the Treaty been communicatod to His 
Majesty, and notwithstanding he had agreed to the 
articles of the Treaty, this circumstance might 
probably by some persons bo evasively adduced, tor 
the purpose of weakening the claims of His Majesty. 
I say evasively ; because even that part of the 
instructions which was withheld from His Majesty 
by the Resident, (and which declares, that in the 
event of an increased augmentation in tho revenue 
of the Crown-lands, the personal royal stipend should 
be increased to one lack of rupees monthly,) does 
not affirm, that in the event of the progressive 
improvement of the Crown- lands beyond one lock 
monthly, nevertheless, the stipend should remain 
fixed at that sum. I might also, by a parity of 
reasoning, according to the arguments used by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, assert, that the intentions 
entertained privately by the \Govornment in 1805, 
had in fact “become null anu v void from having 
never been carried into eflect, or nkving been shortly 
set aside” by the public execution of the Treaty of 
1805; hut [ refrain from resorting to such a mode 
of argument, and I feel myself not transgressing 
the bounds of decorum and respect when I assert, 
that by representing the Hupreme Government as 
capable of wilfully withholding from His Majesty, 
a portion of the public instructions concerning the 
Treaty of 1805, a gross deception is, in addition to 
a breach of promise, imputed unintentionally to the 
British Government by the honourable gentleman. 
And if anything could possibly render the Treaty 
more binding, it. would be, its having been (as 
Sir Charles Metcalfe states), “ enlnntarili / and 
(jratuitrmsli/ entered into,” and solemnly ratified by 
the representative of His Britannic Majesty. 
I have considerable pleasure in being enabled to 
corroborate this opinion by the disinterested testimony 
of one of the ablest and most honourable of the 
Bengal civil servants. Mr. Alexander Ross, who was, 
for some years, the representative of the British 
Government with the of Delhi, and who has 

candidly observed in an official communication to his 
Government, that “as this statement” (now brought 
forward by Sir Charles Metcalfe), “was never 
communicated to His Majesty Shah Alum, it cannot 
with propriety be now cited,” as indicative of any 
intentions entertained by the Government in 180o, 
against the claims of His Majesty. 

33. Report.— Tho 22nd paragraph of the Report, 
in giving the view most favourable for Government, 
admits, that “an increase of 40,000 rupees per month 
was contemplated beyond the amount of stipend 
then granted (i.e., in the year 1805), and that the 
increase which has since taken place is not fully to 
that extent.” 

34. Remarks.— This admission, partial as it is, 
evinces the justness of at least, a portion of His 
Majesty’s demands for the arrear of the stipend due 
to nim for his support, and proves the violation both 
of* the Treaty of 1805, and the intentions of the 
Government, upon which *8ir Charles Metcalfe 
principally dwells. 
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35. Report.— The 23rd paragraph of the Report 
states, that * the obligation which the British Govern- 
ment had imposed on itself, was that of providing 
adequate means for the support of the King and his 
household, in a manner suitable to the conditifgi in 
which he was placed; while in policy it was in- 
expedient that the provision granted should exceed 
an amount sufficient for that purpose” 

36. Remarks.— Tne obligition which the Bri'ish 
Government imp »s^l on itself, was fully set forth in 
the Treaty of 1803 ; and had they deemed the 
appropriation to His Majesty of the total amount of 
the revenue, arising from the improved state of the 
Crown-lands, as being at all impolitic or likely to 
give rise to alarms (however ill-founded), prejudicial 
to the Supreme Government.,, the latter had it 
completely in their power to demand or enact any 
hon mrable and suitable stipulations they deemed 
requisite; such, for instance, as His Mijesty has now 
voluntarily proffered of not keeping in his own 
possession more than a certain sum of money at a 
time, and investing, in the East India Company’s 
treasury, the remainder of his revenue (which might 
occasion the entertaining of fears unworthy of nis 
fidlity). 

37. Report. —In the 24t.h paragraph Sir Charles 
Metcalfe states that ‘it has been contended” (by Mr. 
Rhs the late representative at the Court of Delhi), 
“that these are ?iot reasons which can bo urged for 
not fulfilling the promises supposed to be contained 
in the Treaty of 1803.” But the honourable 

g entleman nevertheless is of opinion, that the reasons 
e has already adduced have shewn that the said 
Treaty “was virtually annulled almost as soon as it 
was formed ; that it was not at any time a stipula- 
tion ; that the territory to which it related was for 
the most pirt alienated within a few months from 
its date ; and that the whole revenue of what was 
reserved would not nearly pay the present allowance 
to the Roval Family.” 

38. Remarks.— As I have clearly demonstrated 
in the preceding remarks, that the Treaty was not. 
as Sir Charles Metcalfe states “virtually annulled 
almost as soon as it was framed that the Treaty 
of 1803 was a stipulation voluntarily and deliberately 
entered into with His Majesty by the British Govern- 
ment ; that, the alienation of a part of the territory 
assigned as the Crown-lands of His Mije«t.y, was 
an act with which the King had no power to 
interfere, the administration and management of the 
said lands being entirely in the hands of the British 
Resident, according to the 2nd article of the same 
Treaty ; and that, consequently, the amount of 
revenue arising from the lands which the Resident 
retained or gave away to others, is still due to His 
Majesty, the opinion expressed by Mr. Ross stands 
valid and unimpeached. 

39. Report. -The 25th paragraph of the Report 
states, that “it appears that it was the intention of 
our Government at that early period (m. in 1805), 
to assign a territory for the support of the Royal 
Family ; and fixing the stipend, at a certain amount 
to pay the deficiency of the revenue from the 
Company’s treasury. It is not quite clear , because 
different, rarts of tne Resolution are ; not consistent 
with each other, whether it was intended that the 
King should enjoy any amount of revenue that might 
accrue from the territory to be assigned, or that his 
stipend should be limited to the maximum mentioned 
as what might be giv»>n, if the territory should ever 
yield so much. The 'settlement of this point is of 


the less consequence, as the territory mentioned in 
the Resolution was for the most part alienated, and 
not assign**!.” 

40. Remarks.— The admissions in this paragraph, 
though mingled with doubt by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
are not a little remarkable, after the train of 
reasoning previously adduced by the honourable 
gentleman, with a view to shew that, such an intention 
could not have been contemplated by the British 
Government; for, observes the honourable gentleman 
in the 15th paragraph of his Report, “it is quite 
cl^ar that no such engagunent (as the Treaty of 
1805), “was supposed to exist, and the only notion 
entertained at that time was, that the King was the 
pensioner of the British Government, who were to 
take care of him by a handsome provision, and that 
all the territory in our possession was at our own 
disposal.” However, the doubt expressed by Sir 
Charles M steal fe might perhaps have been suggested 
by the articles of the instructions to the Resident 
in 180b, which, in the honourable gentleman’s opinion, 
are “inconsistent with each other/’ To an impartial 
judge, no inconsistency or want of explicitness will, 
f think, be observable in the articles of the Treaty, 
which ware presented to the Emperor Shah Alum iu 
1805, so the instructions of Government to the 
Resident appear quite consistent with each other, 
though the last article was not. explicitly expressed 
by Government ; as is fully explained in my observa- 
tion (Par. 32) on the 19th, 20th, and 2lst paragraphs 
of the Report. The alienations to other individuals 
by the R <sident., of a portion of territory assigned 
to His Majesty, which may have been caused by 
some unforeseen circumstances, and which took place 
without the consent of the King, cannot be adduced 
as weakening the claims of His Mijesty to the whole 
of the revenues of the territories assigned to him, or 
justify the charge which the honourable gentleman has 
brought agiinst the Supreme Government, of incon- 
sistency in its resolutions. 

41. Report.— The 26th paragraph of the Report 
states, “that the only principles acred upon by the 
British Government with relation to the stipend of 
the King of Delhi” were, “that the stipend of His 
Mijesty should be liberal and suitable to his condi- 
tion ; but that, it should be fixed and limited accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the Royal Family, and the 
available resources of the Bri'ish Government,” and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe states, that he ‘ does not see 
why it should depart from those principles, with 
reference to a doubtful construction of an intention 
which, whatever it may • have been, was laid aside 
almost at the moment when it was conceived.” 

42. Remarks.— My v observation upon this 
aragraph is, that the principles which actuated the 
upreme Government could only be divined from 

their solemn engagement and public announcement 
of them, and -these are entirely in favour of that 
right which Sir Charles Metcalfe is pleased ,to term 
“a doubtful construction.” 

43. Report.— The 27th paragraph asserts that 
“there is no want of reason for believing that the 
real intention of the resolution -.of May 1805, was 
that the King’s stipend should be ‘fixed, it evidently 
not being at that time supposed possible that the 
revenue of the Delhi territory could increase to so 
great a degree as to admit of a piyment greater than 
the limited allowance ultimately contemplated.” 

44. Remarks.— By a reference to the 7th and 
8th articles of the Treaty entered into with the King 
of Delhi by the British Government in 1805, it is 
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evident (and so far I agree with the honourahie 
gentleman), that the stipend of Ifis Majesty should 
he limited to a certain amount, only so long as the 
revenue arising from the Crown-lands assigned for 
the support of the Royal Family, did not exceed the 
sum then allowed : but that, as soon as the revenues 
should exceed that stipend in any degree, a propor- 
tionate increase should take place in the Royal 
stipend. Tnis positive declaration or fact, cannot 
>e altered by the supposition of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
that the promise made by Government to augment, 
the Royal stipend, in * proportion to the increase of 
the territorial revenue, was founded upon an errone- 
ous calculation, that the revenue of the Delhi terri- 
tory could not possibly “increase to so great, a degree 
as to admit of a payment greater than the limited 
allowance ultimately contemplated. ’ l have admitted 
this supposition of the honourable gentleman for a 
moment, although it is unsupported by any official 
document that I am aware of ; but 1 may be per- 
mitted to inquire. Does not national honour bind 
the Government to the fulfilment of a solemn com- 
pact, deliberately entered into, even if a part of its 
engagement rested on a calculation which might, 
hereafter be supposed not. to come up entirely to 
the expectations of one of the contracting parties ? 
Were a contrary mode of reasoning to be adopted 
in any. the most trilling domestic or social agree- 
ment. the confidence between man and his fellows 
would be irretrievably destroyed. Indeed, 1 can 
scarcely persuade myself, that the honourable 
gentleman could have reflected, when he adverted to 
this supposition, which if admitted as a just, rule. 
in one instance, would be a fair precedent for the 
supreme Government to lay aside the obligation into 
which they entered with the Zumeendars of Bengal 
and Rehar, in 1793; on the plea, that their lands, 
the assignment of which was rendered permanent, in 
1794. now yield a greater revenue than was contem- 
plated at that time. 

■15. Report. In the *JSth paragraph Sir diaries 
Metcalfe states, that he “cannot concur in the opinion 
which has been expressed” (by Mr. Ross, the Govern- 
ment Agent at Delhi, in 1824), “that the Resolution 
of 1809 is to be considered invalid, because it. does 
not agree \yith the seeming intention of a prior 
period,” which the honourable gentleman again 
states, “was never carried into ell'ect.” 

4<). Remarks.— As the honourable gentleman 
has not brought forward any argument in support 
of this difference of opinion with Mr. Ross, except, 
such as have been noticed by me, in the preceding 
passages, I am unavoidably necessitated to refer to 
my remarks upon the same assertions in the <>th 
paragraph. (17V. par. 4-(>. page 8-10, supra.) 

•17. Report. -In the 29 th paragraph it is stated 
that, “although the King has often applied for an 
increase of stipend there is nothing on record,” 
with ft*, the knowledge of the honourable gentleman, 
“heretofore indicative of His Majesty’s desire to have 
his stipend regulated by the amount of revenue pro- 
duced by the Delhi territory.” 

48. Remarks. -Sir Charles Metcalfe here admits 
His Majesty's having often applied for an increase 
of stipend, but asserts that he had no knowledge 
of any document being on record, indicative of the 
desire of the King to have his stipend regulated by 
the amount of revenue derivable from the Crown - 
lands. It must be sufficiently obvious, that the 
applications made by His Majesty for an increase, 
of stipend, could be alone founded on the 8th article 
of the Treaty of 1805, Vhich provides for the 
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regulated extension of His Majesty 'a stipend, by 
“the amount of revenue” accruing from tho anticipated 
extended cultivation of the Grown-lands, and the 
improved condition of the cultivators. 

ID. Sir Charles Mctoalfo frequently adverts in the 
foregoing paragraphs of his Report, to the remarks 
made by Mr. Ross, in his communication to Govern- 
ment, dated the 14th of June, 1823. wherein Mr. 
Uoss expresses His Majesty’s desire to have his 
stipend regulated by the amount, of revenue produced 
in the Delhi territory. This circumstance of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s adverting to the communication 
in question, shews that, the honourable gentleman 
must, have read this ollieial document, communicating 
the desire of the King to have his stipend 

increased, in proportion to the augmentation of the 
revenues of his Crown-lands. I have, therefore, to 
regret, that this fact should have escaped his adver- 
tence, when the honourable gentleman stated that 
there was nothing hitherto on reeord to that effect. 
Indeed, for the first two or three years succeeding tho 
Treaty of IS' V), His Majesty made no application to 
Government for an increase of stipend, in consequence 
of the unsettled state of tho country ; but at. the 
time of the administration of Ixird Minto, in 1809, 
His Majesty renewed his application for an increase 
of stipend, ami incurred con/iderablo expense in 
deputing an Fnvoy to Calcutta,* to represent, his 
claims ; as is evident, from tho minute entered by 
that ifbblernan in the same year. Hut to the great 
surprise of His Majesty, ho was informed, that the 
Governor General in Council had made a partial 
augmentation to his stipend, without reference to the 
enhanced revenue derivable from tho (Town-lands 
assigned for the support of the. Royal Family ; though 
his Lordship, king aware of the unjustness of the 
measure, expressed in his minute, that the arrange- 
ment, of the Government would prove dissatisfactory 
to the King. His Majesty finding he could not, 
procure an adjustment, of His claims from Lord Minto, 
waited the arrival of his successor, the Marquis of 
Hastings ; and being unable to aflbrd the expenee of 
another Fnvoy to Calcutta, awaited the expected visit 
of the Marquis to His Majesty at. Delhi. This inter- 
view was, however, prevented by an unforeseen ami 
unfortunate obstacle, and the preferring of His 
Majesty’s demands to the Governor General himself, 
was necessarily postponed until Lord Amherst 
assumed the reins of Government, when, on his visit 
to Delhi, the King again advanced his claims, and 
his Lordship referred them to Sir ( 'harlcs Metcalfe, 
for his opinion on their validity. From this brief 
recital, to say nothing of the perpetual complaints 
made to the Resident, it is clear, that although 
considerable delay has been unavoidably incurred in 
bringing forward His Majesty’s appeal against the 
wrongs which If is Majesty suffered from liOrd Minto, 
yet. the insinuation that His Majesty has only lately 
preferred anew demand against the British Govern- 
ment, will he perceived to be perfectly unfounded. 

* 50. Report.— The 30th paragraph of the Report 
states, that “it was the expressed intention of the 
Marquis of Wellesley’s Government., in May, 1805, 
to increase the persona/ stipe n*/ of His Majesty, to 
lOQ/iOO rupees per month, whenever the territory 
assigned for the payment of the royal stipends should 
yield a net revenue adequate to the supply of the 
proposed increase.” Hut the honourable gentleman 
otfers his opinion that, “that intention was superseded 
by the arrangement conclude^’ in the Farl of Minto’s 
administration, in 1809.” It is moreover stated, “that 
the King’s personal allnioanke'eX present, is 82,200 
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fupees per mensem, exclusive of lands which Sir 
•Charles Metcalfe imagines ‘‘yield more than 5000 
rupees per mensem, and 2000 rupees which the King 
Appropriates from the allowance assigned for the 
Heir-apparent.” Sir Charles Metcalfe, therefore, 
oonceives, “the difference to be less than 10,800 
rupees,” while the honourable gentleman admits that, 
“by another calculation, it may be 16,800 rupees per 
mensem.” In support of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
conception -~vix. } that it is 10,800 rupees a month, 
which fall short of the promised personal stipend, 
and not 16,800 rupees a month, tne Report states 
that u it is not clear, that the personal stipend of 
100,000 rupees per mensem, was to have been 
r exclusive of allowance for festivals, commuted after- 
; wards to 6000 rupees per mensem, and if not, the 
difference will be only as first stated -m. M 0,800 
rupees the Nuzzurs presented to His Majesty by 
thG British Government, exceeding, it is supposed, 
1000 rupees per mensem, are not included in the 
statement, nor those which His Majesty receives 
from the natives of all ranks.” 

51. Remarks.— It cannot escape the notice of 
every reader of this Report, that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
has unequivocally adinuted, that it was "the expressed 
intention'' of the Mar/uis of Wellesley’s Government 
in 1805, to increase 4 His Majesty’s personal stipend 
to 100,000 rupees flfer mensem, whenever the territory 
should yield a “net revenue adequate to the supply 
of the proposed increase.” But the opinion tf offerea 
by the honourable gentleman, that “this arrangement 
was superseded by an act of Lord Minto’s adminis- 
tration, in 1809,” is unsupported by argument, and 
inequitable in its effect ; since the obligatory and 
voluntary arrangement made during the administra- 
tion of the illustrious Marquis of Wellesley approved 
of by the Court of Directors, and the British 
Parliament by which the British faith was irrevocably 
pledged to the Royal house of Timour, could 
notv be “superseded,” or “set aside,” by the act 
of any ulterior administration, or ' Government, 
without a direct and public violation of national 
faith, and a sacrifice of the unstained honour of the 
British name. This obligatory arrangement with the 
Royal house of Timour was so far considered binding, 

■ that although Lord Min to practically infringed 
thereon; yet having no power “to supersede” or set 
aside a solemn compact made by his predecessor, and 
guaranteed by the British Government, he gave such 
a colouring to his resolutions on the subject, as 
should m&Ke it appear that ha was intent on fulfilling 
the engagement entered inw> by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, in 1805 ; for his Lordship, in a minute, 
dated 17th June, 1809, in stating his reasons for 
augmenting the Royal stipend, observes that this 
measure “is expedient, with reference to a conditional 
promise to that effect, made with Shah Alum, in 
1805, and to fulfil the obligation of the public faith.” 

52. These expressions of Lord Minto appear to 
have made the intended impression on the Court of 
Directors ; so that, in their letter dated 4th September, 
1811, they did not scruple to admit, that “the period 
had arrived at which it became incumbeqt on the 
British Government, to fulfil the promise' made by 
Lord Wellesley, on the part of the British Government 
to the King of Delhi, and Royal house of Timour.” 

53. I may also be permitted to point out the 
inconsistency which is displayed in the 30th paragraph 
of the Report ; for, aftqr Btating, that the personal 

v stipend of HU Majesty was intended to be increased 
to 100,000 rupees Jgpnthly, the honourable gentleman 
States, that “it U:n8l 'mute clear ” that this sum was 


exclusive of the allowance for festivals, afterwards 
commuted to 6n00 rupees per mensem. 1 am at a 
loss to comprehend, how Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
is distinguished for his accurate knowledge of 
diplomacy and Court affairs, should for an instant 
imagine that allowances for festivals and Court 
ceremonies, were meant to be included in a “personal 
stipend.” 

In every document relating to the public affairs 
of His Majesty, the amount of money assigned for 
public festivals, is separately set forth, and in no 
instance does it appear, that an idea was ever 
entertained by the Government, of consolidating this 
most indispensable branch of Court expenditure, with 
the personal stipend of Mis Majesty : nor can I 
perceive the object which Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
in view, when introducing the subject of the Xazzurs 
giveu to His Majesty by the Resident, and “by the 
natives of all ranks r I trust the honouiable 
gentleman did not also mean to include those sums, 
in the personal allowance for the King. 

In justice to His Mijesty’s claims, it may be now 
fairly advanced, that the arrears due to His Majesty 
for his personal support alone, arc 40,32,000 rupees, 
even according to the admission of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, calculating at 16,800 rupees a month, from 
the year 1809 to the present period. 

54. Report. — The 31st paragraph adverts to the 
state of tht Hon. Eist India Company’s treasury, 
and observes, that “if it were overflowing with 
surplus roVenue, the increase of the comforts of the 
Royal family might be a fair object for liberal con- 
sideration.” But even then, observes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe “the pinched situation of many of the 
Sulateen (relatives of the King), much more urgently 
requires relief.” 

55. Remarks.— Tho plenitude, or otherwise, of 
the treasury of the Mon. East India Company, does 
not in the most remote degree affect the lawful 
claims of His Majesty, who seeks no favour, but 
justice. And here Sir Charles indirectly admits the 
justice of His Majesty’s claims ; but pleads the 
inability of the Company to meet them. The remark 
on “the pinched situation” pf some of the Royal 
family, which Sir Charles Metcalfe here acknowledges, 
is most probably founded on his personal experience ; 
and. T doubt not His Majesty will be highly pleased 
to see the British Government manifesting its com- 
passion towards them, and alleviating their distress. 
All that His Majesty wishes - is, that relief should be 
rendered them, but not at his -expense. 

56. Report.— The 32 nd, 33rd, and 34th para- 
graphs of tne Report, re dark on the net revenue of 
the Delhi territory (under the present boundaries, 
after the several alienations), which Sir Charles 
Matcalfe is of opinion, would scarcely pay the monthly 
stipend of 100, (XX) rupees, if the expenses of the 
maintenance of the troops and Government * were 
to be included, and the honourable gentleman Asserts, 
that the maintenance of the troops was plainly 
indicated, if ever the revenue should- be adequate to 
it, by the following extract from the-jiotes of instruc- 
tions to the Resident in 1804 (thfe year previous to 
the Treaty which was signed by Lord Wellesley), 
“the total designated amount of the provisions for tne 
King, (is) to include the estimated expense of the 
force to be permanently stationed at Delhi, for the 
protection of that city, and of His Majesty's person ; 
but the amount to be assigned for the actual main- 
tenance of His Majesty and the Royal Family, is not 
to be affected by the fluctuation in the charge of the 
force,” 
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57. “Tho only meaning” says Sir ( Charles Metcalfe, 
“to be attached to this passage, seems to be, that the 
expense of the troops is to be paid from the territory 
assigned, but that the King's stipend is to be fixed, 
and not to be diminished, if the expense of the troops 
exceed the estimate, nor to be increased, if the expense 
fall short of the estimate.” 

58. Remarks.'~In remarking on these paragraphs, 
I must first observe, that even if the private instruc- 
tions to the Resident in 1804, were to be considered 
as valid, yet l do not think that the interpretations 
given by Sir Charles Metcalfe are conclusive. By tho 
words said to have been contained in the instructions 
to the Resident in 1804 (His Majesty's stipend shall 
not be affected by the fluctuation in tho charge of the 
force), (Government meant to secure the certainty, for 
the time being, of the stipend assigned to His Majesty, 
that it might not be affected by the number of troops 
quartered in the Delhi territory. But I can bv no 
means acquiesce in the conclusion drawn therefrom, 
that, by preventing the fluctuation arising from rapid 
and uncertain charges, the personal allowances of 
His Majesty were intended to be permanently limited ; 
since by the 11th article of the Treaty of 1805, it is 
stipulated, “that the expense of the troops, police 
corps, etc. in the Delhi territory, shall be defrayed 
by the Hon. Company.” 

50. Report. - The 35th paragraph states, that “it 
may be said that the intentions of 1804 were super- 
seded by those of 1805, and were not acted on ; so 
also the intentions of 1805 were not acted on, but were 
immediately set aside, ami were Anally superseded 
and abrogated by the arrangement of 1800.” 

60. Remarks. Whatever were the intentions of 
the Governor (General in 1804, which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe adverts to, they are to me unknown, and 
being, as the honourable gentleman observes, merely 
intentions, and not acts, cannot, of course, be adduced 
in support of the honourable gentleman’s opinions ; 
besides, these alleged “intentions,” are directly at 
variance with the correspondence (and obligatory 
promises therein contained), between His Majesty, and 
the Marquis of Wellesley, and bird Lake, in 18014, 
quoted in iny remarks on the 7th and 8th paragraphs, 
(vide par. 13, page 12, supra) and also negatived by 
tho regulations of the Supreme (Government, in the 
year 1804, and several succeeding years, and by the 
Treaty of 1805; 

61. In pursuance of the inimHom of Govern- 
ment in 1805, there was an actual written engagement, 
confirmatory of these intentions, ratified by the 
representative of the British nation, and personally 
presented to His Majesty by the English Resident at 
the Court of Delhi : an engagement, be it remem- 
bered, which was executed by the local Government 
of India, confirmed by the Court of Directors of the 
Hon, East India Company, and approved of by the 
British Parliament ; as well as publicly announced 
and promulgated in the regulations of the 
Supreme Government, for several succeeding years. 
Therefore, the Local Government had not in 1800 
or at any period, in its power “to supersede and # 
abrogate* an engagement thus solemnly and delibe- 
rately sanctioned oy the highest authorities in Great 
Britain, without violating every principle of justice, 
and dissevering every tie oy which national faith and 
honour are secured. 

62. Sir Charles Matcalfe, in the 36th, 37th, and 
38th paragraphs of his Beport, thus proceeds to sum 
up his previous arguments against the validity of ’ 
His Majesty's claims to an increase of the Royal 
stipend, 1st “It is n£t certain what the intention 



of 1805 was ; whether to limit the King’s stipend to i 
fixed amount, or to give him tho net revenue of 
territory.” In reply to which I have only to observe 
that the honourable gentleman must have overlooked 
the 1st, 7th, and 8th articles of the Treaty, while 
making the above assertion; for, in the aforesaid 
articles, it is, as I have previously stated, most fully 
and clearly expressed, that a certain territory “ii 
fixed as the Crown-lanas of His Majesty;” that the 
Royal stipend should be paid, whether tho full 
amount of that stipnd was or was not collected by 
the British Resident, from the said Crown-lands; 
and that when the revenues of them increased, 
His Majesty would receive a proportionate augmenta- 
tion in his stipend. 

63. It is, moreover, unaccountable how Sir Charles 
Metcalfe could have expressed this doubt, aftef 
having previously affirmed, in the 27th paragraph 
of his Report, that “there is no want of reason for 
believing that the real intention of tho Resolution Of 
May, 1805, was, that the King’s stipend should be 
fixed.” 

This* well as many other similar inconsistencies 
of opinion, exhibited in the honourable gentleman*! 
Report, is strongly indicative of the insurmountable 
obstacle whi^h the justice of a cause, based on facto, 
opposes to all the attempta at perversion that the 
best talents are capable of suggesting. 

01. The second clause in Bi* (marles Metcalfe’s 
summary, is “There is strong reason to believe, that 
the utmost contemplated, in any event, was the 
maximum of fixed stipend, mentioned at that time.” 
It is evident by tho 7th article of the Treaty, that, 
owing to the fluctuating state of the revenue in the 
Crown-land3, during and for some •time succeeding 
the war, a minimum allowance was assigned to the 
Royal Family, payable out of the Government 
treasury; and it is equally certain, by the plain 
language of the 8th article of the Treaty, that the 
stipend of the King was not to be limited to any 
maximum, but to be increased in proportion to the 
“extended cultivation and improved condition of the 
Ryots,” in the Crown-lands of His Majesty. 

65. The third clause of the summing up of the 
Report, is as follows:— “Supposing the net revenue 
of the territory to havo been meant, without 1 mita* 
tion as the amount of the stipend, it is not clear 
that it was settled what really constituted net revenues 
and what expenses were to be included or cxcludell 
with reference to tho charges to be borne by tb( 
territory; although it is manifest, that in 1804, thl 
expense of the troops was considered as a charge U 
be borne by the territory.” 

66. It is not a matter of supposition, but 
substantiated fact, that the entire revenue of th 
Crown-lands of His Majesty, were appropriated bj 
the Treaty of 1805, to the use of the Royal Famih 
and whatever might have been the intention of tfi 
British Government in 1804, as to the charges to ty 
borne by the Crown-lands, it is fully stated in tty 
11th article of the Treaty of 1805, that “the expend 
of the troops, police corps, etc., employed in thi 
Crown-lands, shall be defrayed by the Hon. 
East India Company.” 

67. The fourth clause of the summary observes 
that “whatever was the intention of May, 1805, it wa 
never acted on.” Having in the preceding passage 
commented fully on this assertion, I shall merel; 
state, that the substance of the Treaty of 1805, wi 
acted on, as is evident from the Regulations q 
Government, uuoted in my remarks on the 6t| 
paragraph (vide par. 5, page 9, supra), by whie| 
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‘‘the territory on the banks of the Jumna, the 
' revenues whereof are assigned to His Majesty/’ were 
exempted from the imposition of cerlain customs and 
latte, &c. Moreover, the language of the 43rd, 44th, 
ahd 49th paragraphs of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Report, 
ate most palpably at variance with the unqualified 
statement in the summary, and my quoting them 
here will leave me quite free from the necessity of 
I further demonstrating the incorrectness of the 
honourable gentleman’s assertion. 

68. In the 43rd paragraph of Sir Charles 
[ Metcalfe’s Report, it is affirmed, that the 5th article 
|of the Treaty of May, 1805, “May be said to bo in 
♦force;”— again, in tne 44th paragraph of the same 
? -Report, that “the operation of the 6th article has been 
long discontinued and again, in the 49th paragraph 
Of his Report, the honourable gentleman asserts that 
M the llth article” of the Treaty “has been fulfilled 
by us.” 

Y 69. The 5th clause of the summary states, that 
?/‘the territory specified as to be assigned to the King, 
tyas given away to other Chiefs, and what was 
reserved of it, was beyond measure inadequate to 
defray the expense of his stipend.” In reply to 
which, I have already observed in my remarks on tho 
llth and 17th paragraphs, that according* to the 2nd 
article of the Treaty of M)5, the management of tho 
Crown-lands continued to be vested in the British 
Resident at Delhi,* solely, and any alienations or 
^acquisitions made by that officer, were accord- 
ing to his discretion, and cannot, therefore, 
for a moment, be supposed to invalidate the 
lawful claims of His Jlajesty, who, according to 
the terms of the Treaty, is entitled to the revenues 
arising from the Crown-lands, and not to the 
possession of them. , 

70. The 6th clause of the summary states, that 
“the Royal stipends continued to be paid, without 
reference to the amount of revenue.” 

I am at a loss to conceive what inference Sir 
Charles Metcalfe intends to be deduced from this 
statement ; for surely the honourable gentleman does 
not mean to inculcate the principle, that an infraction 
of an engagement, solemnly, deliberately, and publicly 
[‘contracted, can justify in the most remote degree, its 
; v continued violation. 

! l. Tho 7th clause of the summary observes, “a 
arrangement was made in 1809, by which an 
!ase was allowed, and by which the assurances 
re held out to the King, were considered both by 
Government in India, and by the Hon. the Court 
irectors to be sufficiently fulfilled.” 
in this repeated assertion of'Sir Charles Metcalfe’s, 
ve only to observe, that the arrangement of 1809, 
directly at variance with the unequivocally 
eBaed articles of the Treaty of 1805, executed by 
Local Government of India, confirmed by the 
. Court of Directors, and approved of by the 
8h Parliament, as well as directly opposed to “the 
eased intention of the Marquis of Wellesley’s 
>rnraent in 1805” according even to the honour- 
gentleman’s own statement, 
f the arrangement of 1809, ever met with the 
tion of the Hon. Court of Directors, it must 
been caused by the misrepresentation-* of the 
ILoc&l Government ; as is evident from the language 
peed by the Hon. Court, in their letter, datea 4tn 
lleptembef, 1811, la which they state that “the period 
|k4 arrived at which it became incumbent on the 
HfritiBh Government, to fulfil the promise made by 
Wellesley, on the part of the British Govem- 
Iptftt, to the Sing of Delhi, and the Royal Family 


of the house of Timour.” I may also here safely 
assert, that it was not in the power of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, much less of the Local Govern- 
ment, to preserve good faith, and yet to annul a 
solemn engagement, entered into on the part of the 
British nation, unless they would be justified in 
publicly avowing their contempt of all engagements, 
and their disregard of the sanctions of Parliament, 
and that nothing can bind them to the fulfilment of 
a sacred promise, hut their own temporary interest, 
or the expediency of the moment. 

72. The 8th clause observes, “If in consequence 
of the apparent increase of revenue in the Delhi 
territory, it be proposed to revert to such parts of 
the intention of 1805 as related to the assignment of 
territory, it must be recollected that the present 
southern division of the Delhi territory was not 
included in the assignment then contemplated, and 
that other districts which were then included, do not 
now form a part of the Delhi territory.” 

With reference to this statement I can merely 

reiterate as before, that the acquisition or* alienation 
of territory to or from the Crown-lands by the 
Resident, was perfectly independent of His Majesty 
tho management of the Baid Crown -lands, according 
to the 2nd article of the Treaty, being placed at the 
entire dispaaa! of that gentleman. 

73. The 9th clause states, “It is remarkable that 

the present revenue of the Delhi territory, after 
defraying tie charges of local civil administration, 
amounts nearly to the sum proposed in the liberal 

arrangement contemplated in 1804, i. r., 30 lacks, out 
of which the military establishment also was to have 
been paid ; and if the same plan were now adopted, 
it would not produce any increase to the King’s 

stipend.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe has here apparently over- 
looked the llth article of the Treaty of 1805, by which 
“the expense of tho troops, police corps, &c. employed 
in the Crown-lands” was stipulated “to be defrayed 
by the* Honourable Company” ; otherwise the honour- 
able gentleman would not have supposed, that out 
of 30 lacks (the revenue of the Delhi territory, after 
defraying the local civil administration) “the military 
establishment, also was to have been paid.” 

74. In the 37th paragraph. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
thus concludes his summary. “On the whole there 
does not seem to be sufficient reason to deviate from 
the plan that hay been really acted on by the British 
Government.” I should not be surprised if the Local 
Government were to persist in pursuing the plan 
they have hitherto adopted, ’though manifestly in 
violation of their sacred apd obligatory promise ; but 
it does not appear to me a‘t all probable, that the 
British Government will for an instant sanction ao 
direct a breach of faith as the violation of an 
engagement which was guaranteed to the Royal house 
of Timour by the moral and political integrity of 
the English nation. 

75. In the 38th paragraph, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
offers the following concluding observations : “It 

9 would be very inconvenient at present • to have to 
Increase the stipend, and I do not conceive that so 
great an exigency exists as to render’ * it . necessary,” 
The honourable gentleman also observes, that <v the 
greatest exigent w, as before remarked, is with reference 
to the scanty allowances of some of the Sulateen.”* 

76. I cannot help here admiring Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s candotir in assigning imomenienog, as the 
real reason for the infraction or the Treaty of 1805, 

• Relations of the King. f 
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thereby tacitly admitting the justice of His Majesty’s 
claims, but making the restitution of hi* rights a 
question of expediency. It was certainly found 
nmrmient or politically necessary by the British 
Government in 1805. to assign the revenues of a 
certain portion of land for the support of the King 
of Delhi and the Royal Family of Timour ; 
but the honourable gentleman is ot opinion, that it 
is now “very inconvenient” to adhere to the engage- 
ment thus solemnly promised and ratified ; I am, 
therefore, anxious to know whether in his estimation, 
justice and conscience ought to be made subservient 
to convenience ? 

77. Sir Charles Metcalfe does not deny the dis- 
tressed situation of His Majesty, but supposes that 
‘the greatest exigency , as before remarked (in* his 
:;ist paragraph), is with reference to the scanty 
allowances of some of the Sulateen/'* Notwith- 
standing tho repeated professions of attachment and 
respect of the British nation towards the Royal 
house of Delhi and the promises made to His 
Majesty “in the name of the British Government” 
(as quoted in my remarks on his 7th paragraph), 
wherein it is stated, that “every demonstration of 
respect, and every degree of attention which can 
contribute to the ease and comfort of His Majesty 
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and the Royal Family, will be manifested on the 
part of the British Government., and that adequate 

S rovision will be made for the support of His 
[ajesty, his Family and Household” ( Vi tie, par. 12, 
page ’ 12, supra), 1 deeply regret that the I^ocal 
Government should have bo entirely overlooked tbcao 
national and solemn obligations; and that, although 
the “piuched situation of many of the Sulateen” has 
been brought to their notice by the British Resident 
at Delhi, so long ago as June 1827, that, nevertheless, 
no measures have been taken for the alleviation of 
their distress ; and an appeal to their humanity has 
met with the same reception as an application to their 
justice. 


The wrong done to His Majesty, the King of 
Delhi, by the continued violation of the Treaty, 
became at last so glaring, that in 18/3. Alexander 
Ross, Esq,, the Agent of the Governor General at 
IMbj, felt bound in conscience, to state his view of 
it (however disagreeable this might be to his superiors) 
in the form of a letter to the Governor General in 
Domicil, through the Persian Secretary’s Office, which 
1 here subjoin :* 

* For considerations of space ^ this report cannot 
be printed here. It will, however, be reproduced in 
full in the Sahitya lVishad Edition bf the Works of 
Kmumphun. 
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N EMAWAR nr Nemawoor is ;i small 
village in the dominions of 1 i is 
Highness tlu* ILolkar of Indore. 
Lying between 22°30' N.,and 77°3' 10. 
the hamlet is picturesquely situated on tin* 
north bank of the river Narmada, and is 
mentioned by the celebrated Muslim traveller 
Al-Biruni as au important ford of the river.* 
The Indore State (iaxelleer mentions the 
existence of a Jain temple at this place. But 
die temple is a Hindu shrine, and there are 
also remains of another Hindu temple. A 
description of these two temples appeared in 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey 
vf India , Western Circle, for the year ending 
dlst March, 1921. The late Mr. R. I). 
Ranerji also published an account of the 
temples in Bengali.f 

* Sachau — Al- Birum’s India . Vol. I, p. 203. 
t Masik Basumatiy 1331 B. S., pp. 722-33. 
Hie present contribution is based on Doth these 
publications. 


The bigger temple at Nenmwar is 
complete, and with the exception of miiiio 
slight modern additions on the roof of the 
nuiudapu it has not suffered any damage or 
undergone any alteration during the eight 
hundred years of its existence. The temple is 
dedicated to Siva, and is called by the? local 
people as Kiddhanatha or Siddhesvara temple. 
The materials with which the temple was 
built are sandstone of different colours. The 
garhhagriha and the sihhara of the 
temple . wore built of yellowish 
saiulstone. The plinth of the mandapa 
to the height of 1/3" was built of 
the same material, but the upper part 
was built of bluish sandstone. The late 
Mr. It D. Banerji was of opinion that the 
mandapa and arddha-mandapas were probably 
later additions. The building materials were 
probably obtained loeallv ; the sandstone 
quarries of Ghatia, Katkut, and on the banks 
of the Kanar river’ are even now used by the 
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State authorities. The temple of Siddhanatba- 
Mahadeva consists of a sabha- mandapa, and 
the (jarbhayrika surmounted by curvilinear 
sikhara . The temple was built on the river 
bank over a massive stone platform, and was 
surrounded by a rampart with bastions at 
regular intervals. The paved courtyard is 
irregular in shape. Thanks to the muni- 
ficience of Maharani A halva Bai the deity is 
still worshipped daily. 



Sculptures on the wall of the yarbhagrihe? 


Mandapa 

In plan the mandapa is a square with 
porches projecting on three sides. Each of 
these porches rests on four small pillars. The 
dome of the mandapa is supported by ten 


small pillars, four on sides and two in front. 
The pillars bear high niches containing semi- 
divine figures. The intermediate 1 space 1 between 
the smaller pillars of the mandapa is filled 
with fine stone jail work. On each side 
of the projecting porches are stone benches 
without hack rests. Below the level of these* 
benches the external surface of the walls of 
the mandapa bears elaborate sculptural and 
other decorations, the principal feature* of 
which is a beautiful dado consisting of two 
horizontal bands of carvings. The lower 
band onlv <S" in height consists of a row 
of niches alternating with sunken panels. 
They contain seated male or female figures. 
Above this is the bigger row of about 2'2" 
in height, with alternating niches and sunken 
panel* as the lower one. The panels contain 
female figures, while the niches bear divine 
or semi-divine figures. Below the pillars 
on cat'll side of the porches there arc* 
large niches containing divine figures. The 
two jiillars of the porch facing south have the 
following figures grouped below them : — 

(1) Bra Inna ni, (2) Kali, (3) Karttikeyani, 
(!) Vaishnavi. On the south-eastern corner 
of the mandapa we find an image of Brahma, 
while in the south-western corner then* is 
an image of Mahadevi. In a niche by its side 
we find a male figure whose indontity is 
problematical. The figure is seen standing 
near a man lying on his stomach, and has a 
seven-headed serpent above his head. It 
holds a dagger and a thunderbolt in its left 
hands, and a shield with its upper right hand, 
while, the lower right hand is broken. Tn 
the absence of the plough and the drinking 
bowl it cannot foe regarded as an image of 
Balarnma. Belo\v v the pillars of the western 
porch we find the following images: — (l) 
dancing Ganesa with six hands, (2) a male (?) 
figure with* eight hands and the lion as his 
vahana , (3) Vanma. The images bplow the 
pillars of the eastern porch are all new, 
and need not be taken into • our consideration. 
The pillars of the porch*-* on the northern 
side have the following figures : — (1) Indrani, 

(2) Chamunda, (3) Parvati. 

Dome 

No account of the sabJia-mandapa wouh 
be complete without a description of the 
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jjagnitieent dome that adorns it. Twelve 
lillars (two largo and ten small) of tin* 
i mudnpa support the main framo of tin* 
niuo. Tin* first framo is a s<piaro made by 
mir Inigo horizontal beams. Eight niohos 
Imitaining divino figures aro found on those 
loams. Tho scpiaro framo in its turn supports 
in octagonal framo formed by cutting of the 
•orners of tin* sijuarc frame by stones laid 
ieross. On the surface of those stones were 4 
•arvod huge hirttimnkhns. Over this was 
jlaeed a sixteen-sided frame, supported by 
iixieeii brackets with female figures [npsaras) 
(n relief. From this frame the eoneentrie 
circles of tin* trnhente dome begin. Tin* 
.ionic is elaborately ‘arvod with pleasing 
lesigns, and there s a long delicately 
carved pendentive hanging from the 

■ centre o tho dome. Domes such as tin's 
one were once a common feature of ancient 
j'lniun and Hindu temples of northern and 
western India. The dome of the Delvada 
temple at Mt. Abu was built on the same* 
principle as this one, and the dome of the 
Siddhnnathu temple may be compared with 
those of Vastupala temple at (lirnar, and 
Vimala and Tejahpalas temples at Mt. Abu.* 

Antakala and tick Door 

Antnrala is the passage which connects 
the snhh(t-)mutdrq)n and tho garbling ri ha, The 
(*eiling of the antnrala of the Siddhanatha 
temple bears five inverted, fully blossomed 
lotuses. The door frame which is remarkable 
for its beauty, consists of eight bands of 
vertical carvings, and three horizontal bands. 
The first one is a meandering creeper design 
with a female figure below. The second is a 
row of flying figures, and the third a single 
row of lotus petals. The next- is a fine 
pillaster in high relief at the middle of which 
we find a pot with foliage hanging down its 
two exposed sides. The portion above 
the pot is fluted, while the lower part of the 
shaft bears a screw and spot design. This 
t ype of pill asters are generally found in 
temples built during later mcdueval period, 
hut so far as [ know, tills is the first time that 
it is found in a temple of 11th century A. i). 
It stands on an hexagonal base below which 

* Fergusson — History of -Indian and Eastern 
Architecture. Vol. II, pi/ XX,; and fig. 286. 



Door frame of the unfinished temple of Vishnu 

we find a male figure, probably a fit raff ana, 
The next band consists of a row of human 
figures with clasped hands. The next one is 
a meandering creeper, and then double rows 
of lotus petals. Three of the hands are carried 
overhead horizontally, at tho centre of which 
is a small niche containing ail image of (lauesa. 
Above the third band is a projecting cornice, 
over which is a big horizontal beam devided 
into nine compartments. The central compart- 
ment boars an image of Siva with four hands, 
two of which hold a vina, and the remaining 
left and right hands hold a dam am , and skull 
cap. The Bull which is the vaitana of Siva 
is also depicted. The other eight niches contain 
the . images of Brahmani, Mahcsvari, 
KarttikcVani, .Vaishnavi, Varalii, indrani, 
(Jh^m unda and Mahadevi. 

GARRHAOKrUA 

Internally the eella is a plain square, but 
on the outside the walls have four projections 
on .four sides, and between each projection 
there are projected angles and recessed 
corners. The sunlight falling on these radially 
arranged projections introduce not only 
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graduated tints of shadows, but also produce a 
violent but infinitely varied display of light and 
shade, enhancing thereby the exquisite * beauty 
of the temple. The garbhayriha faces west 
on which side the mandajM has been built. 
Over the plinth of the temple, on tfie line of 
the string courses there is a row of kirtti - 
mukhas. At a slightly higher loved we find a 
series of niehes containing anthropomorphic 
figures. Over this is a row of ninety-five 
divine or semi-divine figures. This endless 
procession of horixontal rows of 
sculptures that decorate tike walls of the 
medUevul temples is not a meaningless 
barlmritv. The vast fabric is bound together 
by a system of thought. By studying them 
aloue an observer can easily guess to which 
deity the temple was dedicated (this is specially 



Useful when the cult image is missing, as Is 
the case with YUe* unfinished Vishnu, temple to 


be discussed in a subsequent section). In this 
particular cast* tin* rows of tall, divine or 
semi-divine figures depict the companions of 
Siva, technically called the Sirayanas . The 
carvings on the garbhayriha of tin* Siddhamitha 
temple may bo compared with those on 
Kandaria-Mah ideva temple at Khajuraho ; 
but unlike the Khajuraho temple this shrine 
is free from all erotic scent's. 

SlKK.VKA 

Tht» Sikhara is tin* spirt* which invariably 
surmounts the roof of the garbhayriha of the 
mcdheval temples of northern India. These 
towers, though square in plan, usually have a 
curvilinear outline in elevation. In the present 
ease the xikhnra consists of five component 
parts ; first tin* tower gradually decreasing in. 
circumference with the increase of height. 
Above it is a circular band, over it another 
circular bnigl with human faces carved on it, 
over this is the ( unalnka , and above all tin* 
kalasa . TIhp sikhara under consideration is 
in a class by itself. While describing tin* 
garbhayriha we mentioned four projections on 
four sides with angular projections anil 
recessed corners between them. Each of these 
angular projections bears five vertical rows of 
miniature temple spires above them, while 
tin* bigger projections bear four slightly 
inclined ridges. At the junction of the ridges 
and the* roof of the sanctum, we find large* 
chailya windows in high relief, while the 
surface of the ridges is covered with chailya 
window patterns. 

Thk Unfinished Temple 

Oil the noil hern siitiv of the Siddhanatha 
temple there is a high mound called Tekri. 
At the top of this we found the* garbhayriha 
of an unfinished temple. The shrine faces 
east. The string courses of the plinth consists 
of three bands of lotus petals, two rows of 
kirtti mukhas, a row of elephants facing, and 
a row of dancing human figures. Tlie-princ.i pal 
decoration on the wall of the garbhayriha 
consists of .a horizontal .row of drvirre figures 
3 / (> vr in height, mostly those of Vwfmngana s or 
companions of Vishnu. As the cult image is 
missing the figures of Vishnugana indicate 
that the builders intended to dedicate the 
temple to Vishuif. The door frame is similar 
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to thnt of Siddhanatha temple. At the (*entre 
of the horizontal lintels of the doorway we 
find an image of Badri- Naragana in a niche. 
The deity has four hands two of which are 
lying on his lap in dhyanarnudra. The left hand 
holds a o mch (sankha), while the right hand 
holds a wheel. Above these, is the projecting 
cornice, over which we find a big slab contain- 
ing im ig )s of Siva, and the divine mothers in 
low relief. Unlike the Siddhanatha temple 
this has one or two amorous scenes. The 
eella is a plain square. It has four brackets 
at the corners and two on each of the three 
walls. These brackets support a square frame, 
over this is the octagonal frame on which 
horizontal slabs of the roof rests. 

Plastic Art 

For the history of Indian art importance 
of those two temples cannot be exaggerated. 
The dissolution of the Gupta Empire disturbed 
the uniformity of plastic tradition that ruled 
over the greater part of India. Hence the 
different provinces evolved local styles under 
varying circumstances. Thus we find the 
school’ of Bihar and Bengal in eastern India, 
Pallava and the Rashtrakuta styles in the 
distant south. In Central India we already 
know of two distinct styles, one that 
flourished under the patronage of the Haihayas 
of Tripuri, and the art of the Chandellas of 
Malioba. These two temples introduce us to 
yet another school of art and architecture. 
Almost all the members of the Paramaras of 
Malwa were builders, but greatest of them 
was Bhoja. But most of their work arc now 
gone. ITjain, a famous city of ancient India, 
hallowed with the name of Kalidasa and other 
great figures of Indian history, stauds now 
shorn of all its ancient grandeur. At Dhara 
the few buildings that still survive are all 
Muslim in character. The iconoclastic zeal of 
the conquerors has denuded the whole country 
of almost all its ancient Hindu monuments. 
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The local people told us that in many 
inaccessible parts of Malwa temples built by 
Bhoja still exist But local traditions are 
unreliable, and the whole of Malwa, now 
being included in the territories of various 
Native States, is terra incognita to non-official 
British Indian archaeologists. Therefore, these 
temples introduce us for the first time to 
the new type of temple architecture which 
Bhoja is reported to have introduced in his 
realm. Apart from architecture the temples 
under discussion supply us with valuable in- 
formation about the condition of plastic art 
under the Paramaras of Malwa. 

The modelling of the figures on the 
garbhagrifias is vigorous, soft and graceful. 
While the figures of the Siddhanatha temple 
have a tendency towards volume, those on the 
unfinished Vishnu temple are remarkable for 
their youthful charm. Most of the reliefs 
being high, and placed in niches and sunken 
panels, there is considerable field for light and 
shade. • The jewelleries and other ornaments 
are laid in a detached manner. The supple and 
rounded bodies arc pleasing to look at, and a 
faint softness is traceable in expressionless 
faces. The figures are absolutely without any 
motion, and the legs are rigid and awkward. 

L\80RIFri0N8 

There are many pilgrims’ records in the 
Siddhanatha temple two of which arc 
important and dated. 

(1) The first one records the visit of a 
man named Thakura Vijadhara (Vidyadhara) 
who was a Oa uda - kayos tha, on die 18 th day 
of dark half of Asvina in V. S. 1253 
(September-Octobcr 1190-7 A. d.) 

(2) The second inscription states that on 
Friday the second day of dark half of the 
month of Bhadrapada 1281 V. S. (August- 
September 1224-25 a. 0.) a Gauda-lcayastha 
of the riame of Raja, son of Sihada visited the 
temple. 



THE RACIAL FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
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E XCESSIVE preoccupation with the 
political history of the world during 
the last few centuries is apt to 
obscure one's true historical perspec- 
tive with regard to the destiny of mankind. 
Looking at the gradual proliferation of Euro- 
pean domination over the entire globe, 
particularly during the nineteenth century, it 
is natural to arrive at the conclusion that this 
is the final verdict of history ; that this must 
always be so. The facile division of the 
human nice into "white" and "coloured” with 
the tacit assumption that the "white” race 
must always be in the ascendant clearly 
demonstrates ‘that this danger is not a pure 
fiction of fancy. If one casts one's mind back 
sufficiently far and looks at the kaleidoscopic 
changes in history, one is struck by the fact 
that practically all races of the world, irrespec- 
tive of colour, lyive dominated other races 
and have been dominated by them in their 
turn. The true view of European domination 
over non-European races would thus be to 
look upon it as a temporary historical phase, 
as temporary as the Roman empire, the 
Moorish conquest of Spain, Mongol invasions 
of the Western world or the vanished glories 
of the Spanish empire. Aryans, Mongols, 
Semites, all have had their day. Indeed, we 
see before our very eyes vast changes taking 
place all over the world. The "menace of 
colour” is not so much a menace as a challenge 
of the bulk of humanity against the political 
and economic hegemony of a minority of 
the European races. 

Faced with these developments, imperialism 
is no longer content with direct exploitation 
of the politically weaker races of the world. 
It seeks to build its edifice on the solid foun- 
dations of science. ' -^Anthropology, psychology 
and latterly, eugenics, have all been laid- under 
contribution. Clearly in so far as tliey affect 
public policy, the pursuit of science is quite 
secondary to their purpose. Thus, although 
it is usual to set up a cleavage between the 
"white” and the "coloured” races, it is found 


that there is as little in common between the 
"white” races themselves as between those 
who are classed under the latter omnibus 
designation. It is well known that the 
immigration policy of the TJ.S.A. and Australia 
is only a shade less discriminating against the 
Southern or Eastern Europeans than against 
the Orientals. Professor Griffith Taylor has 
gone so far as to assert that the Mediterranean 
races are definitely inferior to the Mongols. In 
practice, therefore, the scientific generalizations 
on the superiority of the "white” races are 
nothing more nor less than an elaborate* 
apologia for the Anglo-Saxons — namely, that 
the present supremacy they have over 
non-European races is both justified in fact 
and in theory. 

Briefly speaking, the race theory has taken 
as many forms as there are races in the world. 
Thus, at the one end where the European 
races have been thrown together, as in the 
United States and Africa, with the Negroes, 
it has undergone its most monstrous evolution. 
Miscegenation, which is well-nigh inevitable 
where two races co-exist, is worse than a crime 
in these countries, although in both it is the? 
dominant races who were initially at fault. 
Nevertheless, the process continues. In 
America, according to some authorities, the 
racial dilution is taking place on such a vast 
scale through marriages of "whites” and "near 
whites” that any prediction with regard to the 
racial future of the ‘country is premature. 
Nor is the verdict of science on mixed 
marriages between the "blacks” and the 
"whites” unequivocal. Some of the outstand- 
ing Negroes of America, like Booker T. 
Washington and Dubois, are of mixed origin. 
Indeed, there is a large volume of- opinion to 
show that in most cases the unfottttnate Jesuits 
of such marriages are due more to social 
disadvantages than to differences of race. 
Nurture rather than nature is at the root 
of the evil. In Australia, for instance, it 
is said that marriages between Chinese 
and Australians have been happy and 
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.successful, and children of such marriages 
are “healthier and better eared for than the 
white children in the same environment with 
similar white mothers.” Professor J. W. 
Gregory has joined issue with this statement, 
but his objection may not be primarily eugenic, 
because almost immediately he adds that "the 
admission of Asiatics to Australia is unnecess- 
ary for the development of tropical regions, 
for . . . there is nothing in climate to prevent 
the development of tropical lands by white 
labour.” It is not improbable that a 
similar motive underlies the following remark. 
Professor Gregory writes : "Until my first 
walk through one of the crowded streets in 
the poorer districts of Calcutta, I had not 
realized the truth of the classification of the 
Bengali as Mongolo-Dra vidian. I then noted 
with surprise the strength of the Mongolian 
(dement, which explains why the people, whom 
Sir Frank Younghusband aptly describes as 
‘the supple, quick, affectionate Bengalis/ 
although of remarkable intellectual capacity 
;ire of unusual mental variability and 
instability.”* It is curious that he should 
on the same page classify the Eurasians as 
Aryans. "The objection to inter-racial inter- 
marriage* . . . does not apply to that of many 
people of different cultures, and even colour 
. . . The Eurasian is the offspring of members 
of the same race.” To assert that the 
Eurasian, whose parent on the Indian side may 
belong to any one of the ethnic groups com- 
posing India, which are themselves mixed, is 
racially pure, obviously belongs to the same 
order of scientific value as to call a particular 
race mentally variable and unstable and to 
account for it by its racial make-up. When, 
however, one turns to regions where the 
possibility of mass admixture with Europeans 
is non-existent, the argument bikes its stand 
on grounds which are either fictitious or in- 
tangible. One of the popular misconceptions 
is that Asia is breeding faster than Europe ; 
that the human reservoir called Asia will 
presently burst and submerge Europe in a 
devastating flood of colour. But, as Mr. H. G. 
Wells says : "India and China are no doubt 


* I remember once having a discussion with 
a distinguished Professor of a well known British 
University, who similarly ^characterized the Irish. 


going forward in the population race, but the 
European and American communities are 
still going forward much faster.” 

The propagandist now shifts his ground 
and takes refuge behind such qualities as 
individual enterprise and initiative, which he 
claims as pre-eminently European, but the 
emergence of Japan as a successful military 
and industrial nation within the short space 
of fifty years has clearly demonstrated that 
such virtues are by no means a European 
monopoly. Professor Gregory is probably not 
aware of the contradiction when he concedes 
that "in ability the European is not probably 
superior to members of other races who have 
had an equal training and opportunity.” 
Be that as it may, there is little doubt that no 
finality can be claimed for the eugenic argu- 
ment. Apart altogether from its recent origin, 
the study of racial biology has hardly been 
carried out under conditions which make for 
complete objectivity. 

Lothropp Stoddard writes : "We whites 
will have to abandon our*tacit assumption of 
permanent domination over Asia, while Asiatics 
will have to forgo their dream of migration 
to white lands and penetration of Africa 
or Latin America.” 

This puts in a nutshell the prime motive 
behind racial antagonism, which in the last 
analysis is not really a conflict between white 
and coloured races, but between all races 
whenever and wherever they compete for 
their livelihood, for according to the same 
author, "even within the white world, migration 
of lower human types, like those which have 
worked such havoc in the United States must be 
curtailed.” The political motive, the eugenic 
motive, are both subordinate to the economic 
motive. The exclusion of Asiatics from North . 
America, Australia, and South Africa, the 
disfranchisement of the Negroes in the 
Southern States of U. S. A., the political 
domination of Europe over Asia are all links 
^n the same chain of argument. "In South 
Africa the black is so far from being inferior 
to the white that the Kaffir is debarred from 
education, skilled trades and various profes- 
sions, to protect the white from his 
competition.” The lesson of Indian emigration 
to South Africa is similar. How apparent 
friendliness can be turned t into bitter enmity 
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from economic motive is shown nowhere 
better than in the Northern States of U. S. A. 
since the Negroes began to drift from the 
South to the industrial North on account of 
labour shortage during the War. "The entry 
of so many Negroes into the Northern labour 
market aroused jealousy and alarm among 
the white workers.” The history of the 
anti-Chinese, anti-Japanese and anti-Indian 
feeling on the Western coast of America is 
the same. They were welcome as long as 
they were needed for the opening up of the 
Pacific region and dispensed with as soon as 
they were* found superfluous or too dangerous 
as rivals. The quota system applied to 
European immigrants points in the same 
direction. “The result is,” says M. 
Andre Siegfried, "that according to the 1921 
law the annual contingent can consist of only 
13.3 per cent. Latins and Slavs as against 
80.6 per cent Nordics. Out of 105,000 
allowed each year, the Anglo-Irish cart send 
62,000, the Germans 51,000, but the Italians 
only 3,845, and the Russians only 2,248.” 
Despite the outstanding contributions of the 
Jews to European 1 culture, anti-Semitism is 
more or less latent throughout Europe, and 
has lately burst into savage flames in Hitlerite 
Germany. It is well known that it derives 
its main strength from economic jealousy. 
Nor is this entirely a European or American 
phenomenon. The economic motive which 
brought Japan to the mainland of Asia has led, 
as sun* as night follows day, to the civilizing 
pretensions of Japan and its corollary, the 
race cult. The Asiatic "Monroe Doctrine” 
desired by Japan may never be realized, but 
it indicates which way the wind blows. 

Obviously, then, the so-called race theory 
has grown out of economic and consequently 
political necessities. Science is being prostitut- 
ed for shaping public opinion at home as 
well as for forging fresh chains for those 
who are the victims of this insidious propa- 
ganda. The psychological weapon becomes 


indispensable to the economic and political 
armoury. It can be used both as a method 
of offence and of defence. The quite 
temporary ascendency, historically speaking, 
of Europe over the rest of the world is raised 
to the status of a biological theory, which 
while speaking for the white race only registers 
a subtle claim for the Nordics. It is a theory, 
which is inwardly inconsistent, for while it 
speaks of racial superiority of the Northern 
races, it degenerates into staking economic 
claims for them over certain regions of the 
earth. It is inwardly uncertain, for its basic 
motive is fear, fear of those races who may 
yet play the historical rftles that they played 
in the past. Mr. Wells says : "They had no 
sense of the transferability of science and its 
fruits. Tlfcey did not realize that Chinamen 
and Indians could carry on the work of 
research as ablv as Frenchmen and 

Englishmen.” The biological argument thus 
raises issues which are as shallow as they art* 
pernicious, because they not only divide 
humanity into waning camps, but side-track 
the one and the only relevant, issue namely, 
the economic motive? which lies behind all race 
conflicts, between one white race and another, 
between one yellow race and another and 
between all races. The pursuit of false gods 
only postpones the day when humanity will 
live at peace. 

Notk : - The following are works of the 
authors referred to in the. article. : 

J. W. Gregory, i>. sc., f. k. s., The Menace 
of Colour (Seeley Service and Co., London, 1925) 

J. W. Gregory, i>. sc., v\ .it. s., Race as a 
Political Factor (Watts & Go.. London, 1931) 

Lothropp Stoddard, ' The Rising Tide of 
Colour (Chapman & Hall, London, 1920) 

H. G. Wells, The Work , Health and 

Happiness of Mankind (Heinemann, London, 1932) 

A. Siegfried, America Conies of Age 
(Jonathan Cape, London, 1927) 

H. G. Wells, A Short History of • the World 
(The Labour Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1926). 



THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY AND DISARMAMENT. 
WILL THE LABOUR PARTY TAKE THE LEAD ? 

By WILFRED WEDLOCK 


Labour Outlaws War 

A T last then* is a glimmer of light upon 
the international horizon. Into the 
gloom caused l>v the failure* of the' 
World Disarmament Conference, the 
triumph of Hitlerism in Germany and the 
growth of Fascism on a fairly wide front, the 
British Trade Onion Congress and the British 
Labour Party have 1 thrown a challenge to 
militarism which is fraught with profound 
possibilities, and may be the beginning of a 
policy which will not only save the world from 
the horrors of another war but strike* a mortal 
blow at the menacing spectre of Fascism. 

At Hastings the Labour Party at its recent 
annuaT Cemforcuee passed a rcsolutiem which 
instructs • the National Executive Committee, 
in conjunction with the Trade Unions Congress 
and the' Co-operative Me>vememt : 

“to pledge itself to take no part in war and 
to resist it with the whole* force* of the* Labour 
Movement and to seek consultation forthwith 
with the Trade's Union and Co-operative 
Movements with a vie*w to decieling and 
announcing to the country what steps, includ- 
ing a general strike, are to he taken to 
organize the opposition of the organized 
working-class movement in the event of war 
or threat of war, and urges the National 
Joint bodies to make immediate approaches to 
endeavour to secure international action by 
the workers on the same lines.” 

Similar action was foreshadowed in the 
discussion on Disarmament at the Trade Union 
Congress in September, when it was decided 
that a special Congress should be called to 
consider the Executive’s proposals on the 
issue, while a resolution passed at the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress demanded 
boycott action at a stage in the development 
of a war crisis earlier than the actual outbreak 
of hostilities. It is, moreover, significant that 
the proposed action was not to be dependent 
upon a League of Nations decision, but might 
follow the decision of a # Joint Committee of 


the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Labour and Socialist International 
specially called “to give a lead to the working 
class when a state* of crisis exist**.” 

This resolution menus that British Labour 
has definitely outlawed war. This view is 
confirmed by the title “Labour Outlaws War,” 
which Mr. Henderson gave to the speech in 
which he supported the resolution at the 
Hastings Conference, and by the assertion in 
that speech, that the step wjjieh had been 
taken represents 

“a fornrnl break with the old traditions, with 
the blind loyalties which have made the 
workers tin* victims of War. This new spirit, 
this willingness to dare and risk all things 
in the cause of pence is 4 I am profoundly 
convinced, the beginning of wisdom and the 
best guarantee of victory in the battle for a 
secure peace. 

Mr. Henderson further reinforced this 
view by saving that another great War would 
destroy Socialism itself. 

ft is (piite clear, therefore, that so far as 
the Labour Movement is concerned, there is 
to be no more war. 

Disarmament Must Follow 

Now what is the logical consequence of 
that decision ? It is surely that disarmament 
must become the definite policy of the Labour 
Party. 

Obviously it is futile to spend some 
£105,000,000. a year on maintaining a military 
system which is never to be used, at any rate 
by a Labour Government. Yet that is what 
will happen unless the Labour party changes 
its policy. 

And no one would argue that a Labour 
Government should maintain fighting services 
which it did not intend to use in order that its 
political opponents, if they so desire, may 
plunge the country into war or attempt to 
impose a Fascist regime on 'this country ! 
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Disarmament and the League of Nations 

This raises the question of the extent to 
which a Labour Government ought to be tied 
to the League of Nations. 

It is admitted that a League of Nations 
is indispensable to the ordered Government of 
the world, and thus that it ought to be kept 
intact and made as effective an instrument as 
circumstances permit. Even if the League 
is unable to give effect to disarmament, the 
adoption of its procedure in a time of crisis 
may cause sufficient delay to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that at present the League, 
being composed of Capitalist States, ought 
not to receive* the blind support of a Socialist 
Government. 

As time goes, on, and the contradictions 
within the capitalist system sharpen, powerful 
clashes between capitalist and non-capitalist 
members of the League are bound tU arise. 
Hence it may well be that decisions will be 
reached which no Socialist Government could 
accept. The Imperialist bias within the 
League was clearly demonstrated bv its action 
over the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 
That bias has also been recognized in numer- 
ous Labour Party Conference resolutions, as 
in regard to possible concerted action by 
capitalist Powers within the League of Nations 
against Russia. 

Moreover the Hastings resolution quoted 
above authorizes strike .action, etc., without 
reference to any decisions of the League 
of Nations, while, as already pointed out, the 
resolution of the T. T. TJ. Congress reserves 
to the Joint Committee of the I. F. T. U. and 
the L. and S. I. the right to determine who 
is the aggressor against whom boycott action 
is to be taken. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that no 
Socialist Government ought slavishly to accept 
all the decisions of a League of Nations which 
is mainly composed of Capitalist and Imperia- 
list States, and thus be tied to the Juggernaut 
of Militarism which the League of Nations at 
present maintains. It must surely claim the 
right to follow a more enlightened policy if it 
so desires, especially since, as must be frankly 
admitted, the League of Nations is not as yet 
a practicable alternative to war. 


Capitalism Cannot Disarm 

This raises the profoundly important 
question of whether Capitalism can disarm. 
T hold that it cannot, and for the primary 
reason that its policies produce the very fears 
and antagonisms which make huge and ever 
growing armaments necessary. At this very 
moment the principle of exploitation which is 
inherent in Capitalism is throwing the world 
entire into chaos and turmoil. It is responsible 
for the dictatorships in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany, as well as in many other countries. 
It is sharpening the clash between the 
classes in every European State, in the 
United Stales no less than in the South 
American Republics, and at last throughout 
the Far Last. Its Imperialist manifestations 
are fomenting revolt in India, in Africa, in 
the South American Republics, etc. Moreover, 
as the capitalist system approaches collapse, 
and so-called over-production stultifies and 
destroys capital on the one hand and intensifies 
poverty on the other, class antagonisms will 
multiply and become more acute, whence fear 
will grow and prevent any real disarmament. 

T will reinforce this argument by the 
following facts : 

(1) Armaments are increasing. The oft- 
repeated statement that this country has 
disarmed enough already is untrue. No nation 
has so far disarmed in the least degree. We 
are spending as much on armaments today 
as we did ten years ago, but that sum, owing 
to the fall in prices, buys 50% more arma- 
ments. I estimate that during the past twelve 
years, owing to increased' mechanization, 
concentration upon powerful arms like armoured 
cars and tanks, the air force and the seaplane, 
the fighting and killing power of the armaments 
of all armed nations has at least been trebled. 

(2) It is incontrovertible that the prospects 
of disarmament are worse today, after two 
years of discussion by the Disarmament Con- 
ference, than they were at the beigitming. 

(3) The rapid rate at which national and 
international crises are occurring makes it 
impossible for those who support policies which 
produce these crises to disarm. The recent 
action of Germany in withdrawing from the 
League of Nations and from the Disarmament 
Conference is but 1 one of these crises. It 
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should not be regarded as a bolt from the blue, 
therefore but as an inevitable product of 
Capitalism, resulting from commercial rivalry, 
a World War, an iniquitous Peace Treaty, 
broken disarmament pledges, and class war 
within Germany itself. If proof be needed 
that such crises prevent Capitalism from 
disarming, I will cite the following evidence : 

(a) On Oct. 9, 1933, Mr. Henderson, report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, admitted that “on the more important 
questions the approach was manifestly influenc- 
ed by the present unsettled state of Europe 
and the resultant distrust and fears.” 

(b) On Oct. 13, 1933 Sir John Simon stated 
that the proposed Disarmament Convention 
would have to be re-cast as “the present 
unsettled state of Europe is a fact, and states- 
men, in drawing up their plans have to face 
facts.” 

Hence, with sublime irony, Sir John 
pleaded for a modification of the proposed 
Convention, which he described by the word 
evolution . 

(4) Owing to the present break-up of 
capitalist civilization, Treaties and Conventions 
are being broken wholesale and thus becoming 
increasingly valueless. Note the following 
instances : 

(a) Japan, for Imperialist reasons has 
broke** away from the League altogether, thus 
showing the lengths to which the big Powers 
will go in order to get their way. 

(b) Germany, having despaired of the 
League and of the Disarmament Conference 
has left both. 

(c) The Allied Powers have signally failed 
to honour their undertaking to disarm, and 
have thus broken the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles. 

(d) Germany, revolting against what she 
believes to be humiliating and indefensible 
clauses in the Peace Treaty, has to some extent 
rearmed in defiance of that Treaty. 

(e) The League of Nations Gas Protocol 
of 1925, which prohibits the use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, is a 
dead letter, since the poison gas departments 
of all the armed nations are working at full 
strength. The total number of staff on the 
approved establishment of the British Chemical 
Warfare Research Department on April 1, 


1930, was 553, or 73 more than in 1925, 
the year in which the Gas Protocol was 
adopted. 

(5) The fact — and none will deny that 
it is a fact — that the Allied Powers will not 
disarm sufficiently to prevent Germany from 
rearming, means that when the latter takes 
place fear will grow, and will lead to an 
increase* of armaments all round, which in turn 
will lead to war unless the control of the 
situation passes into other hands than those 
of capitalist governments. 

(()) The last piece of evidence I will give 
here is a quotation from the Constitution of 
the International Labour Office, viz,, 

“The League of Nations has for its object 
the establishment of universal peace, and such 
a peace can be established only if it is based 
on social justice.” 

Thus the present capitalist League of 
Nations as an instrument for establishing peace 
is condemned by its own offspring, the I. L. O. 
The sfmplc fact is that in the cauldron of 
world Capitalism more # powerful fears are 
seething and are being created than have ever 
been known. Those fears will not only 
prevent disarmament but* will give rise to 
demands for increased armaments. 

Labour and Disarmamknt 

If Capitalism cannot disarm, can Labour? 
To say the least, it will be extremely humiliat- 
ing if the supporters of the next Labour 
Government in the House of Commons are 
to be asked to march into the Lobby to vote 
year after year some £105,000,000 for military 
purposes. It is either madness or cowardice 
to say we have definitely outlawed war and 
to go on spending these huge sums on arms. 
If we do not mean to use them we must not 
allow others to do so. 

. The Manchester Guardian in a leading 
article on Oct. 11, 1933, said: 

“Read literally, the Hastings resolution is 
• a pledge ‘to take no part in war* and to resist 
any war or threat of war, an extreme pacifist 
declaration which is, as its Tory critics point 
out, equivalent to support of unilateral dis- 
armament.” 

• That is perfectly true, and to be logical 
the next Labour Government must embark on 
a policy of disarmament no matter what other 
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governments may do. ♦And that, I contend, 
is a practicable policy. 

In the first place let us keep in mind the 
fact, upon which all are agreed, that the next 
war will destroy civilization, and that there 
will be little; to choose between victors and the 
Vanquished. Thus the one hope of escaping 
extermination is in being disarmed. 

! Naturally a nation which disarmed would 
thereby declare that it would be prepared to 
take all its disputes before ’ a recognized 
international tribunal for arbitration. No one 
could say that such a nation was the aggressor 
/in any circumstances. Hence no one would 
1 think of attaching it, and if any Government 
tried to, it would find that world opinion, and 
its own working class population were opposed 
to it, and thus that the risk of going to war 
was too great. 

A World Conscious Wourtnc Class 

That issue brings us to the heart Vf the 
problem. If war is, to be eliminated it must 
be by the creation of a world opinion which 
stands out from and above that which is 
marshalled behind Capitalism. That public 
opinion must consist mainly of working class 
elements, although other elements will come 
into it. The workers of the world, now fairlv 
enlightened, are capable of being reached 
through numerous working class organizations, 
National and international, and a growing 
labour press. Working class leaders in every 
country preach the unity of the world's 
workers, and dream of realizing that unity. 
The sole reason that dream is not realized is 
that those same leaders have sq far been 
^afraid to trust their faith. Unity in any sphere 
pan only be achieved by action, acts of courage 
' irtid faith. There is no issue upon which it 
f would be more possible to weld the workers 
of the world into a solid unity than that of 
disarmament ; and the one body which has it 
in its power to achieve that unity on the issug 
of disarmament is the British Labour Party. 
I am convinced that a policy of unilateral 
disarmament carried out by a British Labour 
j Government would have an electric effect upon 
World opinion, and particularly working class 
opinion, and would galvanize it into a solid 
unity. In other words I believe that one of 


the greatest ideals of modern times has come 
within the bounds of realization. 

I would here like to give two quotations 
from Mr. Henderson's 1 tastings speech : 

“If we abandon our international faith, we 
shall ho powerless to save the world from 
another war, and from the dictatorships and 
awful tyrannies which are the consequences 
of war/' 

“We are the only force in the world strong 
enough and determined enough to win through 
to peace. n 

Precisely. But how can that faith he 
created if we go on building up military 
power at the behest of capitalist states ? 
Labour should seek to isolate rather than 
co-operate with Capitalism ; it should expose 
its evils, not emulate them. Labour denies 
its own ideals and defeats its most eherished 
ends, when it adopts the ideology and methods 
of Capitalism, for have not that ideology and 
those methods brought civilization to its 
present tmjtassr ? Thus a Labour Government 
must act on Socialist and not on Capitalist 
lines. Otherwise how will it over be possible 
to galvanize world working class opinion 
into a controlling and challenging unity ? 

As has often been said, the acid test 
of peace intentions is the willingness to 
disarm ; and that is as true of a Labour 
Government as of a Capitalist Government. 
Likewise the acid test of our faith in 
working class solidarity is our readiness to 
trust it, to give it something to live oil. 

There is nothing to fear. The gains from 
disarming would far outweigh the losses. 
As for risks, the risks of disarmament are far less 
than the risks of armameuts.’ * To the argument 
that by disarming, a -^Labour Government 
would forfeit a valuable bargaining power, 
I would reply that it would secure instead 
such enthusiastic support from the workers, 
and many others, throughout the world as would 
make the heart of Capitalism quake. The 
acclamation of the world's workers would 
be worth more to a Labour - Government 
which had the courage to disarm * than any 
slavish adherence to a Capitalist armaments 
policy. 

Again, to the contention that in case of 
a war between France and Germany it might 
be necessary for Britain to assist France, I 
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would say flint a Labour Government in 
Britain ought to make it <piitc clear that 
under no circumstances would it tec! justified 
in once again attempting to clear up tin* 
1 1 less which (^apitalism lias made in Europe 
l)v means of bloodshed. If the loss of 
10,000, 000 men was not able to put matters 
right between these* two countries fifteen years 
ago, the loss of 1 00, 0(t0, 000 men, women 
and children (for that is what it would mean) 
is not likely to do it now. 

Moreover, a Labour Government which 
acknowledged in deed India's absolute right 
to determine her own ( institution, and which 
stood firmly against every form of exploitation 
of the natives in Africa and for their 
development through the fullest use of their 
right of self-determination, would have no 
need of extensive armies or of bombing 
machines in “those outlying regions” which 
are doing so much to prevent disarmament 
today. 

At tin* Hastings (Conference someone asked 
how a poliev of disarmament would square 
with- a bellicose Japan which sought, say, 
to take possession of some portion of 
Australia, 'flu* reply is that the whole 
question of emigration and the distribution of 
the world’s population will sooner or Inter have 
to he thoroughly explored. If Australia, 
or any other country should be unwilling 
to do that, (and no one* is entitled to assume 
that she would), \ do not think we or 
anyone else 1 ought to he called upon to 
support that unwillingness by going to war. 
The simple fact is that the world has got to 
be trained to apply reason and conscience to 
the problems of life, and an essential 
condition of that training is the abolition 
of armaments. The nation which has tin* 
courage to blow up its own arms will do 
more in om* hour to secure the sovereignty 
of reason and morality than has been 


accomplished by a thousand years of 
warfare. 

Tow a ni>s Nkw IIouizons 

The Labour Party is thus presented with 
a magnificent opportunity of lending the 
nations towards new horizons. Everywhere 
the people are readv tor a strong lead on 
the issue ol disarmament. Individual resistance 
to war is taking root iu tin* I niversities and 
in the Churches iu this and other lands, as 
well as in tin* ranks of Labour. Certain polls 
which have . recently been taken in this 
country and also in America show a powerful 
vote in favour of disarmament by example. 
In Europe, again, young men are in prison 
lor resisting conscription in no fewer than 
six countries, while very active anti-conscription 
movements are in being in Belgium and 
Prance. So alarmed have 'the authorities 
beeoyie iu Prance and Belgium at the growth 
of such movements that special measures arc 
being taken to combat them. 

Therefore, let Ijuhour > arty, in 

the words of Mr. I lendvrsun, “make a living 
reality of tin* international solidarity of the 
workers” by leading the world to peace 
through disarmament. It will never lead the 
world to peace by playing the armaments game 
ol the capitalist Powers. The opportunity 
may conic sooner than we expect. Let us 
be ready to seize it when it does. Having 
outlawed war, let the Labour Party face the 
logic .of its decision, complete the work 
it has so well begun, and courageously decide 
to embark upon a policy of total disarmament. 
Along no other road can mankind free itself 
from its nearest menace. The League of 
Nations has given us words. The Disarma- 
ment Conference has given us words. It is 
by deeds that the world will be saved : and 
these must not long be delayed. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 


My HlTDHIR KUMAR LAHIRf ani> 

I 

S JNUK Indians began to demand the right 
of popular self-government, an oft-rei»eatcd 
objection raised against this claim has been 
that India does not possess any tradition or 
history showing her fitness for such government. 
India, it is said, has from time immemorial been 
used to un mixed autocracy and it is, therefore, 
^ things, that she should for 

all time to conn* be governed according to 
autocratic . methods and standards. Self-govern- 
ment, it is urged, is achieved by practising it. 
Indians had no experience of popular self- 
government. Indians could not, therefore, be 
expected to work properly and efficiently institu- 
tions based on popular principles. • 

The argument underlying this objection to 
the introduction of any, measure of popular self- 
government in Tndia has been met as often as 
it has been raised. But like Banquo’s ghost it 
appears and reappears over and over again. 
An organizes! campaign of publicity is being 
conducted against India among vast masses of 
ignorant and unsuspecting peoples in both 
hemispheres at the present moment. This virulent 
propaganda is being engineered by wealthy and 
powerful groups of persons and interests having 
unbounded resources at their back, with the 
support and help of a government, perhaps, the 
.most reactionary of modern times. It may not lie 
inappropriate, at such a time, to take a retrospect 
of the historical . and political background of the 
Indian constitution. 

II 

India possesses a very ancient historical past. 
Owing, however, to lack of proper materials, 
based on reliable evidence, it had not, so far, 
been possible, to prepare any continuous record 
of the public events of the country up to the 
seventh century u. c. But with such records as 
were available, India's history could be traced 
so far back as to *1000 n. e. The archaeological 
discoveries recently made at Harappu in the 
Punjab and at Mahon jo Daro in Rind boar 
evidence of a civilization which appears . to* have 
flourished in a still remoter antiquity. 

There is ample evidence that in the early 
periods of history, there existed in India 
states with oligarchic or republican forms 
of government. Vedic literature contains 
references to non-monarchical forms of government 


BENOYENDRAHATH BANERJEA 

and to a system of conducting public 
administration by means of an assembly of the 
people. In the Muhabhamta also mention 
is made of similar states without kings.* 

The popular assembly was also a familiar 
institution in the curly years of the Buddhistic nge.j* 
The earliest Buddhist records reveal, says Prof. 
Rhys Davids, the survival side by side with 
different grades of monarchies, of republics with 
either complete or modified independence. Even 
as late as the time of Alexander's invasion 
(3‘J7sl2i> u. c.) popular institutions flourished in 
the nuinourous principalities of the Punjab.^ 
From references made in various works it may 
he assumed that such forms of government 
existed in this country even after the sixth 
country A. n. 

The history of the Hindu Power in India 
may, for all practical purposes, he said to have 
come, to an end at the, close of the twelfth century 
A. i>. A succession of brilliant rulers Chandra- 
gupta Maury u ; his illustrious grandson, Asoka 
the < Trent ; Samudragupta, who died towards the 
end of the fourth century A. J>. ; his famous 
son Chandragupta Vikramaditya ; Harsavardhan, 
who ruled till the middle of the seventh century 
A. I), -have left marks of their uncommon 
powers of administration. The achievements of 
these rulers and of many others in every branch 
of civic and political life and in the spheres of 
literature, art, and science* have extorted universal 
admiration. An eminent English writer describes 
Asoka’s reign as “one of the brightest interludes 
in the troubled history of. k mankind.” Alone 
among the conquerors he was • so disgusted by 


■* Vide K. P. Jayaswal — Hindu Polity. 
f Referring to the system of government 
prevailing among the Sakyas, Prof. Rhys Davids 
says : “The administrative and judicial business 
of the clan was carried out in the public assembly 
at which young and old were alike present in 
their common Mote Hall at Kapilavastu. A 
single chief— how and for what period chosen 
we do not know — was elected an “ office-holder 
presiding over the sessions, and, if no sessions were 
sitting, over the State. He bore the title of Raja, 
which must have meant something like the 
Roman Consul or the Greek Archon ” — Buddhist 
India . 

§ Public Administration in Ancient India— 
P. N. Banerjea 
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the cruelty and horror of war that ho renounced 
it.* 

Some of the edicts of Kin# Asoka emphasize 
the duties of the momirch and assure the people 
of his accessibility to them at all times of the 
day. 

The elaborate organization of the vast, empire 
of the Maury as, specially its army, the division 
of various activities of government into groups, 
under different councils, and such progressive 
aspects of administration as the elaborate 
municipal administration of their capital Fatal i- 
putra ; the maintenance of a regular census ; the 
institution of a jail code ; and the establishment 
of a foreign department, for instance, excited 
the wonder of even such a widely-travelled 
person as Megasthenes, the. ( »reek ambassador. 

During all this period India was not ruled 
as a single country. It was, in fact, divided 
into numerous kingdoms and principalities. In 
some cases, however, very large tracts caua* 
under tin* sway of a single overlord. Whatever 
the forms of government existing in those times, 
a very vigorus system of local government 
formed the basis of the political structure in 
India+ 

“The freedom and general happiness attained 
by the people of Great Britain with the help 
of Parliamentary institutions and the richest 
revenues of the world can hardly lx* compared 
with - that which Indians within the Aryan pale 


* “lie organized a great digging of wells 
in India and the planting of trees for shade. 
He founded hospitals and public gardens and 
gardens for the growing of medicinal herbs. He 
created a ministry for the care of the aborigines 
and subject races of India. He made provision 
for the education of women. He made vast 
benefactions to the Buddhist teaching orders, and 
tried to stimulate them to a better and more 
energetic criticism of their own accumulated 
literature, for corruptions and superstitious 
accretions had accumulated very speedily upon 
the pure and simple teaching of the great Indian 
Master (Buddha). Missionaries went from Asoka 
to Kashmir, to Persia, to Ceylon and Alexandria.” 
A Short History of the World H. G. Wells. 

f “It is interesting in reviewing the past 
history* of India to trace a remarkable continuity 
of policy on the part of the rulers of whatever 
nationality who have succeeded in welding 
together the great congeries of widely differing 
races and tongues. The main principles of 
government have remained unchanged throughout 
the ages. Such as they were under the Maurya 
empire, so they were inherited by the Muham- 
madan rulers and by their successors, the British. 
These principles are based on the recognition of 
a social system which depends ultimately on a 
self-organized village community. Local govern- 
ment thus forms the basis of all political 
systems in India.” — E. J. Rap son — Anoient India. 


enjoyed both before and after he fifth century 
a. i>. -the time which we regard as our Dark 
Ages, and theirs, 'file Indo-Aryan constitution, 
built up by the highest intelligence of the people 
upon the basis of the village communities, and 
not wrung from unwilling war-lords and land- 
lords by century-long struggles and civil wars 
secured to the Indian peasant- proprietor not only 
the ownership of the land, but very considerable 
powers of self-government. The powers of the 
Central Government, though they might often 
be abused were at least delegated to it by the 
people themselves and limited by unwritten laws 
which by common consent wen 1 given a religious 
character. 10. B. Havell Aryan Huh 1 in ] 

India. 

It is significant that some writers in ancient 
India regarded the science of politics as the 
central science fronr which all other sciences 
originated. Kautilya’s Arthashaslrn refers . to 
thirteen authors and five schools of political, 
thought. These speculative theories exercised a 
considerable influence in regulating the course 
of public affairs. The monarch according to 
one school of thought was hound by contract to 
his people under which in return for the hitter's 
obedigiee and payment of state-dues the former 
was to secure the life ami property of the people, 
and ensure, a regime of justice. Tim monarch's 
authority was also upheld by another school 
by attributing divinity to the king. In actual 
practice, the monarch wa,s guided by the trend 
of popular opinion to a greater or less degree, 
as the situation demanded. 

Instances of elected kings are not rare,* and 
women were not absolutely excluded from 
succession. The system of government was 
organized on very scientific principles. The ad- 
ministrative system was composed of four distinct 
elements, m., the king, the ministers, the 
council and a highly organized class of 
officials, f 

In Bengal, according to a Sanskrit work 
called Munjusri M'tlakalpa , after king Sasun ka 
a republican government existed for some time. 
The famous Bengali king Gopala was an elected 
monarch' and even before him a popular Sudra 
leader was elected king and ruled for 17 years, ij 
It shows that “Bengal in the eighth century had', 
freed herself from the law of caste and the . 
Vcdic theory of birth superiority and that Bengal I 
had anticipated in 700 A. i>. Govinda Singh 

• * At least in two cases kings were deposed by 

the people. King Brihadratlm, the last Maurya 
emperor, according to Buna, the famous author 
of- “Harsa-charita,” was deposed for ‘being weak 
in keeping his coronation oath.” For the offence 
of parricide King Nagadasako made room for the 
first king of the Sisunaga dynasty. 

f R. C. Majumdar —Anqient Indian History and 
Civilixatvm. 
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and Rammohun Roy, Dnvammdn Saraswati and 
Gandhi”.* * * § 

Possibly the most vigorous development of 
community life was attained in Southern India. 
The administrative system of the Cholas, for 
instance, accepted the villas community, composed 
often . of a single village or oftener of a group 
of villages, as the unit, of government. The 
assemblies of these village* communities, subject 
to some supervision by divisional officers were 
practically sovereign in all the departments of 
rural administration. Several of these village 
unions (Ivurraw) formed a district, and a 
number of the divisions formed by such districts 
constituted a province (Mamktlam) under a viceroy 
selected from tin* royal family. The Chola 
empire was divided into six such provinces. 

The village communities of southern India, 
of which minute details are now available, in 
some eases possessed extensive powers and exercised 
many beneficent, functions, some of them yet to be 
emulated by modern municipalities.'!* 

rn 

It. was in fl 1 A. i). that Muhammad ibn 
Kasim set foot on the soil of Sind and eonpuerod 
that part of Indian territory. This was, however, 
more or less, a temporary occupation and was 
followed by the raids * of Subaktagin, Sultan of 
Ghazni, and his son Muhammad Ghazni. The 
country, however, gradually came under Muha- 
mmadan supremacy from the date of the decisive 
defeat of Prithwiraj and his Hindu confederates 
by Sahahuddin Ghori at the second battle of 
Tarain (1192). 

After incessant struggle between contesting 

Muhammadan dynasties, Hindu rulers joining one 
party or other or fighting with both, large tracts 
of the country came under the sway of the 
•Mughal house of Timur. During these years at 
least two rulers, Alauddin Khilji (129(5-1310) 

and Slier Shah (d. 1515) showed consummate 
alministrative skill. Rut it was under the 
Mughals, especially under Akbar the Great, 

(1556-1605), that the country reached the summit 
of glory during Muhammadan rule.!* 

* I\. 1\ Jayaswal in The Modern Renew, 

Augusts 1933. 

f >S. K. Aiyangar Aneient India, and Hindu 
Admi nistratve Insti tut ions, 

§ In his brilliant monograph on Akbar , (1932), 
Laurence Binyon, after describing how the great 
Mughal Emperor consolidated his conquests 

writes : — “His greater achievement as a ruler 
was to weld this collection of different states, 
different races, different religions, into a whole. 
It was iiccomplished by elaborate organization — 
Akbar had an extraordinary genius for detail— 
still more by the settled policy which persuaded 
his subjects of the justice of their ruler. A k bar’s 
conceptions were something new in the history 
of Asiatic conquerors. Though a foreigner, he 


Decay and disruption may be said to have 
set in at the close of the rule of Aurangzil) 
(1658-1707). The rise of the Mahratta Power 
(1718-1818) under the genius of Sivaji, and of 
the Sikh Power (1803-1849) under the military 
prowess of Ran jit Singh, furnished short interludes 
in Indian history, contributing new experiments 
in government. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Mw/Jtal Adminis- 
tration says : “The* Mughal system at one time 
spread over practically all the civilized and 
organized parts of India. Nor is it altogether 
dead in our own times. Traces of it still survive, 
and an observant student of history can detect 
the Mughal substructure under the modern British 
Indian administrative edifice.” 

In spite of the democratic character of their 
religion, Muslims in India introduced a system 
of government based on military models and 
needs. The Mughal rule was a centralized 
autocracy. Yet, as has been pointed out, the 
people endured Mughal rule in so far it came to 
be based on religious toleration, social freedom 
and respect for village autonomy. This implied on 
the one hand a comparatively narrow scope 
of state-activity, and on the other, the enjoyment 
by the rural communities of a limited form of 
self-government in their spheres. 

The emperor used to have a council for 
purposes of consultation, consisting of the Vakil 
or chancellor and a number of departmental 
heads. The central government exercised control 
over provincial administrations by devising a 
series of checks on the governor’s powers. Such 
powers were applied through limitation of tenure, 
transfer of officers and the appointment of some 
of the subordinate responsible provincial officers 
from the headquarters. Moreover, the emperor 
by means of imperial tours, personal dispensation 
of justice at the centre, public appearance on 
specified occasions, etc., attempted to co-ordinate 
the administrative machinery, so far as circums- 
tances permitted..* 

This centralized administration lasted for a 
little over two centuries. The. adoption, by 
Muslim rulers, of the country as their own, led 
to the evolution of a dommon language (Urdu) 
and a composite civilization, arising out of the 
contact of Hindu culture with that of the 
Muslim immigrants. 

In the Deccan, the Hindu empire of Vijaya- 
nagar (1336-1646) embodied the political and social 
aspects of Hinduism as practised in the South. 
Among its rulers was Krishna Raya (-1509-29 > des- 
cribed as the ‘greatest of the South Indian monarchs/ 

identified himself with the India he had 
conquered. And much of his system was to be 
permanent. The principles and practices worked 
out by Akbar and his ministers were largely 
adopted into the English system of govern- 
ment.” 

* Beni Pwsftd —Utefory of Jahanghir, Chap. 4. 
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He was a contemporary of King Henry VI IF 
of England. Pans, a Portugese traveller has Jolt 
for ms an ‘obviously truthful’ account of Krishna 
Raya’s rule.* After describing the magnificence of 
lh,‘ court, ami the capital, and tilt* permanent army 
of a million troops, Paes notes that the empire 
was divided into 20(1 districts, each under a 
feudal noble. The government was strong and 
well -organized, and art and architecture flourished 
as never before.* § !' The King was assisted by a 
Council composed of ministers, provincial 
governors, military commanders, eminent theo- 
logians and literateurs The village moots 
managed local affairs through hereditary officers, 
maintained either by royal grants or contributions 
from the cultivators.^ The Hindu tradition of 
government thus continued to exist, in southern 
India. 

At a later period, Sivaji, after consolidating 
his position, designed his administrative 
departments on early Hindu models. The 
government of his kingdom was eondueted by 
the* Raja, aided by a eouneil of eight ministers, 
the Ashta Pradhan , of whom the ehief was the 
IVshawa or prime minister. This arrangement, 
was reproduced in the district administration 
also.** The Mahrntta army and navy, the civil 
administration and the revenue system of Sivaji, 
considering the unsettled conditions of his 
territories, have been regarded as remarkably 
efficient J)v competent observers. 


IV 


England gained her first, foothold in India 
at the dawn of the seventeenth century A. i>. 
when the East India Company, a commercial 
and trading concern began its operations in this 
country. The company received a Royal ( 'barter 
which gave it very large powers including a 
monopoly of trade, T+ and the right to acquire 
territory and to, make regulations for the 
government of such areas. 

In 1093 Parliament passed the famous 
resolution declaring that all British subjects had 
an equal right to track* in the East Indies. The 
Company, however, continued to keep the eastern 
trade closed to outsiders. Gradually, Parliament, 
in renewing the charters granted to the 
Company, limited its trading rights and imposed 


* V. A. Smith -Oxford History of Indio. Bk. 
V, Ch 3. 

f Sewell — A Forgotten Empire ; and H. Krishna 
Slmstri in Annual Rep. A. S. India (1007-0 and 

11 ) 11-121 

§ Ishwari Prasad -History of Medieval India, 

Ch. 15. 


** S. N. Sen -- Adm inistrative System of the 
Makrattas. 

ft Whether this monopoly, granted without the 
consent of Parliament, was legal was decided in 
favour of the Company in 1085 in the case of 
the E. I. Coy. v. Sandys. 


duties necessitated by the increasing administra- 
tive responsibilities on the Company. 

Although several other European Powers 
entered into competition with the British in the 
struggle for supremacy in India, after protracted 
warfare extending over a lengthy period, the 
British ultimately came out victorious. 

The grant of the Dr wan i of Bengal, Bilmr 
and Orissa to the Company by Emperor Shall 
Alain in 1705 was a landmark in the consolida- 
tion of British power in India. This practically 
marked the beginning of British territorial 
sovereignty.* The double government under 
(live, tlu* chaos and corruption*!* in administrative 
and trading methods gave rise* to criticisms. Further, 
the fabulous wealth acquired by British trailers in 
India along with the vulgar display that they 
made of their riches aroused jealousy in many 
quarters in England. A-t last the British Parlia- 
ment was induced to take measures for regulating 
the administration of the territories by the 
company. Thu secret enquiry into its allairs by 
a Parliamentary Committee (1772) and the request 
of the Company for pecuniary assistance (1775) 
resulted in two Acts, one granting a loan of 
Cl.l millions with safeguards, and the other the 
famous Regulating Act. Lord North’s Regulating 
Act of 1775 was enacted with a view to introduc- 
ing a system of effective control and supervision 
over the Company’s policy and administration. 
This was the first of a series of Parliamentary 
enactments regarding India. • 

Hitherto the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay had boon independent of 
one another. With the passing of the Regulating 
Act, Bengal was given supreme, power over the 
entire country with a Governor-General and four 
nominated councillors, who also administered the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal). A Supreme 
Court was also set up in Calcutta to administer 
law. The machinery in England for the 
administration of the affairs of the Company 

* The Company, of course, did not want to 
assume the sovereignty directly, “(live seems, in 
1 750, to have desired the Dnrani of Bengal 
rather than any territorial cession, which could 
have been obtained just as readily. It placed 
the Company in a strong tactical position alike 
as regards foreign powers and as regards the 
government at home” (I)odwell on “Tin? Develop- 
ment, of. Sovereignty in India” in the ( 'am bridge 
Hi star g a f India, Vol. V, Ch. XXXII). 

f Reports of Parliamentary Committees 
appointed after 1709 made the calculation that 
between 1757-00 the Company’s servants received 
as presents from Bengal a sum of £*2,109,005. 
This was apart from such acquisitions as Clive’s 
Jagir valued at 1*000,000, the gains made from 
private trade by the Company’s servants by 
abusing privileges granted to the Company and 
£3 3/ 4 millions paid as “compensation for losses 
incurred” to the officers of the Company. 
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was, however, allowed to continue without any 
important change. 

The arrangement introduced by the Regulating 
Act, which was halting in its principles and ambigous 
and indistinct in specifying the jurisdictions of the 
Supreme Court, tin* * * § Council of the Governor- 
General and the Govornor-Gerieral, proved un- 
workable. It was mainly through the instrumenta- 
lity of Sir Philip Francis, a powerful antagonist 
of Warren Hastings in the Governor- 
General’s Council, that the unfairness of the 
Company's administration was brought to the 
fore* After some controversy the measure 
known as Pitt’s India Act was passed in 1784. 
Under the provision of this Act a Hoard of 
Control,*)* under the official style ‘The 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India,’ consisting 
of the Chancellor of Exchequer, a Secretary 
of State and four Privy Councillors was 
established in England.*} The President of this 
body gradually centralized vast powers in his 
hands and became the forerunner of the office 
of the Secretary of State for India. The 
President was almost always a member of the 
Cabinet and changed with the party in power. 
This brouglft all the operations of the East 
India Company under the complete control of 
the Hoard. The indirect, influence* exercised by 
the presence of two Cabinet ministers at least, 
eventually led to th^* establishment of the supremacy 
of the British Parliament over India. Tin* Board 
could disapprove # or modify the despatches of 
the Directors of the Company and even secret 

* A Parliamentary Committee, presided over 
by Edmund Burke, considered the administration 
of justice in India, and changes were accordingly 
introduced in conformity with the report of this 
Committee, submitted from time to time from 
1781 onwards. 

A secret committee under the chairmanship of 
Dundas, also considered the state of British govern- 
ment. on the Carnatic coast. The reports of the 
two committees were far from complimentary to 
the administration by the Company (Ilbert, 
Government of India , pp. UO-fil) Charles James 
Fox in 1783 presented a drastic, bill proposing 
the suspension of the Company’s charter for 
four years and providing for the management of 
the affairs of the Company by seven commissioners 
nominated by Parliament. The bill though 
passed by tin* House of Commons was thrown 
out by the House of Lords at the King’s 
behest 

f The function of the body was 4 “to 
superintend, direct and control all acts, regarding 
the civil and military government; of Indian 
territories.” C.P. Section 2(2) of the Government 
of India Act. 1911). 

§ The Commissioners did not receive any 
pay till 171)3, when the payment of the members 
and staff of the , Board was made a charge 
on Indian revenues. 


orders had to be communicated to tin 
Board. 

Tin* administration of each of the three 
presidencies was vested in a Governor and thret 
Councillors including the Commander-in-Chiei 
of each Presidency. 

With the passing of the Charter Act of 1833 
the East India Company was compelled to close 
its commercial business and became a purely 
political and administrative body, holding its 
territories, which had enormously expanded, in 
trust for the Crown. 

According to the provisions of the Act the 
direction of the entire civil and military 
admin stration and the sole power of legislation 
wen* vested in the Governor-General in Council 
of India. This was the first time when the 
Govmiord icneral in Council was styled “of 
India/’ Only one member of the Board of 
Control, W:., the President, was required to be 
nominated and it became, therefore, a one-man 
Board from 1841. 

In ls53, when the Charter Act was renewed, 
not for 20 years, as on previous occasions, but, 
significantly enough, “until Parliament shall 
otherwise provide,” it was specified that a third 
of the membership even of the Court of 
Director- of the Company was to be nominated 
by the Crown. Bengal was made a separate 
province under a Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Government of India assumed the character of 
a general controlling authority. The Act also 
gave India her first Legislative Council of 
12 members, which was, however, a purely 
official body. Its meetings were open to the 
public and the proceedings were to be officially 
published. The system of nomination to the* 
Indian Civil Service which had so far been 

followed was replaced by a system of open 

competitive examination held in London, the 
first regulations of which were drawn up by a 
committee presided over by Macaulay in 18; >4. 

During the discussion of the Charter Act ot 
1853 in the House of Commons, John Bright 
advocated the assumption of the government of 
India directly by the * British Crown. He 
characterized the past^- history of India as “a 
history of revenue ’ v wasted and domestic 

improvements obstructed by war.’ lhe system 
of double government, in his opinion, had 
“introduced an incredible amount of disorder 
and corruption into the* State and poverty and 
wretchedness among the people.” It was, 

according to him, “a system of hocus-pocus which 
deluded public opinion, obscured* responsibility 
and evaded Parliamentary control.”: 

V 

The Lidian Mutiny (1857-58) eventually 
brought about the transfer of the government of 
India from the East. India Company to the British 
Crown. 
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In December, 1857, Lonl Palmerston, as 
Prime Minister, announced that a bill embodying 
the principle of direct control would soon be 
placed before Parliament. This evoked a 
spirited protest from the Court of Directors of 
the Past India Company whose memorandum 
was drafted by John Stuart Mill, an employee 
of the Company. It characterized the proposed 
transfer of a “semi-barbarous dependency” 
to the Crown, as “a folly and a mischief.” 
Alter acrimonious debates and replacements of 
draft Bills, consentient upon change of 
(iovernments, the bill drafted by Lord Stanley 
was finally passed as the Government of India 
Act, 1858. 

The Queen's proclamation, said to have been 
drafted by .John Bright, was read by Lord 
(’mining on the 1st November, 1858, at 
Allahabad, which he regarded as mor< 
centrally situated than Calcutta. The pro- 
clamation among other things announced 
to the princes of India, that “all 
treaties and engagements made with them 
by or under the authority of the East India 
Company are by us accented, and will lx* 
scrupulously maintained” ami that no extension 
of the “present” territorial possessions was 
desired.” It continued ; 

“NVe hold ourselves bound to the natives 
of our. Indian territories by the same obliga- 
tion of duty which bind us to all our other 

subjects And it is our further will that, 

so far as may be, our subjects of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to office in our service, tlx* duties 
of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity duly to dis- 
charge.*-* 

“When, by the blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is 
our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement and to administer 
the government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will he our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward.” 

The Proclamation was described by some 
as the Magna Carta of the people of India* 
and by others as unnecessary and inexpedient 
as “no change whatever of principle was 
n*quired.”f The Governor-General's short Procla- 
mation accompanying the Queen's was also 
described by a contemporay writer as dissonant 
with the latter as it summoned the faithful 
co-operation, and was calculated to “exact a loyal 
obedience” from India's millions ; and he protested 

* The Company and the Ootr-w— Thurlow, 
Private Secretary to* Lord Elgin, p. 245. 

t India under Dalhousie and Canning — Duke 
°f Argyll. • 


against the Queen's name being forged to promises 
made only to be broken later by the authorities 
in India.* The Queen’s Proclamation announcing 
the resolve “for diverse weighty reasons” to take 
up tlx* Goverment of “the territories of India, 
heretofore administered in trust for us by the 
Honourable East India Company.” introduced 
a new order, if not in fact, at least in law. 

VI 

Our survey of the past political history of 
India, though brief, gives unmistakable evidence 
of brilliant and original achievements in almost 
every department of public activity along with 
the growth of institutions of a popular elmrncter 
indigenous to this country. It was the advent 
ot foreign elements in the government of this 
country that served as a 'blight to all constitu- 
tional progress. This chirked and hindered any 
normal mid regular development in the political 
and constitutional sphere. 

During the hundred years that have elapsed 
since the passing of the Charter Act. of 18)W, 
efforts have been made from to time* to introduce 
popular institutions, so that it cannot now he 
said that ^Ix* people have not been used to these. 
But such efforts have always been of an utterly 
inadequate and haphazard native and the working 
of tlx* political institutions of the country have 
been on entirely wrong lines. 

A special feature of British* rule in India is 
that the destinies ol the country are controlled 
and guided from a distance of thousands of miles. 
The British in India, unlike the Muhammadan 
rulers, have neither made the country their 
adopted home nor has any serious attempt been 
made to model the constitutional and administra- 
tive structure on indigenous lines. A study of 
the evolution of parliamentary control over Indian 
administration, shows that not only are all the 
powers and privileges of the Government of 
India derived from the British Parliament, but 
that the closest supervision is exercised from 
Whitehall over the entire area of the Government 
of India. Popular institutions cannot be expected 
to flourish in such singularly adverse circum- 
stances. 

The year 18)12, which saw the passing of the 
famous Reform Act is considered as an 
important landmark in the constitutional history 
of England. The century that has elapsed since 
then has given’ birth to notable reforms in 
various spheres of national life in England. Both 
England and India have been under the same 
government all this time. Exigencies of Govern- 
ment have necessitated the adoption by the British 
authorities from time to time of such policies 
as tlx? consulting of Indian opinion, the ‘increasing 
association of Indians' in administration, and 
of holding out the promise of ‘responsible self- 

* Thoughts on the Poliry of the Crown ,). M. 

Ludlow. ' . 
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ENGLISH 

THE JAP All AND DISCOURSES ON THE 
RHAGWADGITA. Bi, Mehta Udhodas , B.A., LL.B., 
b.'l.S. 1932. Price Rs.2. cloth Rs . 2-S. 

The Japaji is a religious book which deserves 
perusal, the Sikhs like any other nation clinging to 
their scriptures with reverence. The text and 
the translation arc admirably printed side by side, 
covering about 64 pages, and the commentary is the 
authors own contribution to the understanding of 
the holy book. The Gita discourses deal with topics 
of current interest like Ahimsa , the Varna-systeni, 
the Yajnas , knowledge versus action , man’s tinal goal 
and the function of the true (jura. Udhodasji is a 
Bkaktri and he has a soft corner for Bhakli-yoya , 
though he recognizes its harmonizing influence, and 
emphasizes now knowledge, now devotion shown in 
the slokns contained in the book. Written with zest 
and on a subject with which the writer is in constant 
touch, the book deserves a wide publicity which, 
we hope, it will receive. 

SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 
BRAUMANANDA. Sri Ramkrishna Math, Mt/lapore, 
Madras. 1932. 

This is a selection of spiritual instructions given 
from time to time by Swami Brahrnananda either 
through informal conversation or in personal letters 
to his disciples when, as Devmata informs us in the 
foreword, in a later period of his administration as 
the head of the Ramkrishna Mission, he issued 
from his accustomed retirement and became an 
active visitor at the various centres. These 
instructions, already published in the Vedanta 
h eshari, have now been given a more permanent 
form in the present volume : some of them are in 
the form of questions and answers, while others 
are in the way of general discourses. 

The teachings embody useful suggestions to those 
who seek to attain a spiritual life ; written in a 
style which breathes peace and love, they aim at 
being practical and definite. Details about diet. etc. 
are given, and though sometimes there is a repetition. 

11 


it has a saving grace of warning and caution. The 
words of admonition are instinct wijh a passion for 
the realization of God, and inculcate energy without 
end. 1 Shako off despair, shake off disappointment, 
shake oft’ douot, make no compromise. Have 
infinite tenacity, and infinite energy.” Again, ‘ God 
you must realize ; now in thitf very life you must 
see him.” 

The book is sure to win appreciation from those 
who are seekers after God. • 

BIIAGAVA1) GITA: Translated into English 
versa with introduction and notes. A 7 . V. Thadani. 
Bharat Publishing House , Karachi. 1933. Six annas. 

This is a happy rendering of the “celestial song’' 
which deserves to be popular. The writer, 
Mr. Thadani, introduces his subject with his idea 
of the Essence of the Mahabharata, going through 
the narvas one by one, and then follows the Essence 
of tne Bhagavad Gita, which the writer seeks to 
unravel chapter by chapter. He holds that the Gita 
is a logical step, showing how a progression of ideas 
from Sankhya to Vedanta, through Nyaya, 
Vaisheshika and Yoga : his interpretation is thus a 
fair attempt to correlate the different systems of 
Hindu philosophy and place them in a logical order, 
in which a distinct position belongs to the Bhagavaa 
Gita. 

The notes at the end will be helpful to the reader 
who will try to understand this invaluable book 
through the medium of English. The translation 
is a. lucid* version, and the writer's rendering has the 
additional merit of being in verse. It is sure to be 
received with grateful appreciation by all lovers of 
the Gita. 

* PlUYARANJAN SEN 

MARTYRED IN MEXICO : By It, J. Masters , 
S. J.. Light of the East Office , 30 Park Street , 
Calcutta. 

This is a brief life-sketch of a Roman Catholic 
priest who suffered imprisonment and was finally 
shot dead under ' orders of • President Calles of 
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Mexico. As might be expected, the author claims 
that Father Pro, the martyr, was only ministering 
to the souls of Catholic believers and was wrongly 
suspected of complicity in an attempted political 
murder and was killed without even a semblance 
of a trial. This, however, is a matter on which it 
is diilicult to express an opinion without a knowledge 
of details of recent Mexican history. So far tne 
author judges and vindicates the Father’s character 
on secular grounds. Hut at the end of the book 
(p. 82 ct sey.) he cites evidence of another kind to 
prove his martyrdom, ri r., cases of those (mostly of 
women) who were healed of blindness and other ills 
by praying to the departed soul of the Father. Wo 
are told of a woman, for example, who had a 
malignant tumour in the breast and whose disease 
was so far advanced that , doctors advised 
immediate operation. And this was the opinion not 
of one doctor but of several. Hut even this fell 
disease was cured, without operation, by prayer to 
the departed Father Pro. The prayer which produced 
such marvellous results is also given at the end of 
the book. On the efficacy of prayer in general and 
of prayers of this kind specially, diverse views have 
been held even by the most thoughtful among men 
and men of lesser faith should not venture an 
opinion. 

II. C. BllATTAOfAlUKK 


SHA KADASHRAM VARSHIK, OH THE FIRST 
AN NTT AH OF THE HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
S( XTETY OF YAOTMAL : (Berar) Containin'! 
d Lnytish awl 10 Mnrathi articles , issued under the 
editorship of the Secretary Yashmnt Khushal flesh - 
pande , M. A ., L. L. B, pa yes II. 0. .11 Buy fish awl 
110 Marathi with S illustrations. Price Pc. 1-S-O. 

The indefatigable secretary Mr. Dcshpaude is 
doing groat service to Indian history by organizing 
a body of expert workers for historical research m 
his province of Herar, which, it may not be generally 
known, is rich in historical antiquities and yet 
comparatively unexplored. The Ashram has under- 
taken at Yaotmal a task of threefold research in 
archieology, history ancient and modern, and litera- 
ture, including varied subjects such as coins, alphabets, 
Religious practices and similar topics of antiquarian 
interest. Herar boasts of many places of ancient fame, 
now buried tinder mounds of earth, which, if properly 
excavated, are likely to yield grand results. The 
articles printed in the annual are from the pen of 
many reputed scholars and deal with varied subjects 
of historical import. They are mainly remarkable 
not so much for the actual output of new discoveries, 
as for the directions they point out in which further 
research is urgently demanded. The elaborate 
introduction by the secretary is eloquent and 
instructive. We hope that the appeal made by 
Mr. Deshpande for workers and funds will meet with 
a ready response. 

<i. 8. Sard ics At 


RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION IN 
RURAL INDIA. By Premehand LaL Ph . D. 
Published by Qeorgc Allen and Unwin I Ad.} London. 
Priee 10s . net. 

The book under review has been written in the 
light of the programme of work carried on at 
Sriniketan, the Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
founded by the great poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 


The author is well qualified to describe that work as 
he was for some time intimately connected with the 
Visvabharati Institute of Rural Reconstruction as 
its Director. The author first deals with the 
problem of rural reconstruction and the intensity 
of the problem at the present moment and then 
gives a history of the Visvabharati and the 
Sriniketan which was established as a supplement 
to the work of vSantiniketan, under the directorship 
and guidance of Mr. L. K. Elmhirst who brought 
with him all the necessary technical experience 
obtained in England and America. 

Though the author gives his opinions on the 
various aspects of rural reconstruction and education 
in India, he mainly deals with the aims and objects 
of the Sriniketan Institute which are quoted in this 
book. He first discusses at length the main 
activities of the Institute for agricultural and 
industrial improvement of the village and then gives 
a detailed account of its educational activities and 
the Brati Balak or scout organization which is tho 
most important adjunct of the Institute in spreading 
the ideals of service, self-reliance and discipline. The 
author next narrates the efforts of the Institute in 
connection with the Rural Experimental School. 
The author then deals with a number of topics, not 
related to the actual work done at Sriniketan but as 
ideals to be set. forth before the public, and states 
his opinions oil (1) the Rural Elementary School, 
(2) the Scout Movement, (I!) the Education of 
Adults, (l) the Education of Women and (lirls, 
(5) Vocational Training, and the Training of 
Teachers and Community Leaders. 

“Reconstruct the villages” has been the cry for 
some time past and it is really gratifying to find 
much good literature published on the subject of 
rural reconstruction in India. Though the work of 
Dr. Premchand Lai has not been exhaustive in 
more respects than one and though it does not give 
any comparative aud critical account of the various 
rural reconstruction schemes adopted in different 
parts of India, yet it may be said that this book 
contains much interesting and useful information 
for all those who are interested in rural reconstruction 
and can thus lie said to be a timely and welcome 
publication at the present moment when the 
attention of the country has been drawn to the 
importance of rural welfare work. 

Sl’Kl T MAR Ranjan Das 

WOMEN IN ISLAM. By ; M. Pat bulla Khan 
with a Fore nord by Baron dinar Rolf Kmenfcls 
{of Austria). Published F by Moses and Co., 
1120 Moosakhan Ba\ar , Secunderabad, Deccan. 

A small pamphlet of 12 pages, in which the 
author tries but rails to justify polygamy etc. in 
the eyes of non-Moslems. Tt'is tne priest praising 
his own scriptures, and prevents rational discussion of 
any topic connected with religion. 

J. M. Datta 


SANSKRIT 

THE OHERANDA SAM HIT A. A treatise on 
Hatha Yoga. Translated by Sris Chandra Vasu, B. A., 
F. T. S. (T. I*. H. Oriental Series). Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar. Madras. 1933 Price : Indian 
Edition Rs. 2. Foreign Edition Rs. 2-8. Size— Crown 
Octavo i-xviii 4- 1 — 132. 
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The work under review gives the text as also the 
translation of the Uhrravdu Samhita, one of the most 
important text-books of the Hatha Yoga system. There 
are incidental references to the description of some 
of the Yogic processes as found in the Hathayoya- 
pradipika in cases where they ditrer from those of the 
present work. In the foreword an attempt has been 
made to demonstrate the practicability and utility of 
Yoga practices in general. The learned translator has 
not, ot course, enquired into the question of the date 
and authorship of the work but the fact that some of 
the couplets of this book are found not only in the 
llafhayoya-pradipika but also in several other Yoga 
text-books would indicate as much their popularity 
as their antiquity. On the basis of the directions 
regarding the food for one who practises Yoga Mr. 
Ya.su concludes that the author was a ‘Vaisnava of 
Bengal’ (Foreword, p. xvj. This seems to he going 
too far, at least in the absence of more direct 
evidence, in tin? ease of a work which may not 
unlikely have been merely a compilation or have 
been subjected to occasional interpolations. The 
scholarly world as well ns the reading public will 
however he thankful to the enterprising publishing 
house for reprinting this work (first, published in lSOfi) 
which goes a great way in helping one to make 
acquaintance with an original Yoga text. ; for (hough 
various attempts are being made through the publica- 
tions of Kaivtflyadhnm and Yoga Institute of Horn bay 
and of other individual scholars to popularize the 
leachingaof Yoga, little lias been done in the direction 
of directly popularizing the original Yoga texts. 

MAHAB1IABATAAI WITH HI! A llATABHAWA- 
I >FF1\V : By Xifaknnfha, Edited Up Pandit Pnmehandra 
Shosfri Kinjairndt kai . Printed and published hi/ 
Shankar Xartthar dosln. Chilrashaitt 1 Vr.s-.s 1 , fi.'JH Sada- 
slmrt. Prlli , Poona ('iff/. 

Here we have a decent popular edition of the 
.Mahabharata along with one of its most, popular 
and learned commentaries e. y. of Nilakantha. In 
portions however, where Nilakantha had no commen- 
tary as on the major portion of the Dronaparvan, the 
commentary of Arjuna Misra has been incorporated. 
The eighteen books of the work are here completed in 
six handy volumes. Two companion volumes one 
containing the 1 Inriramsa and the other comprising 
introductory materials - will, it is announced, be 
publish* <i in a short time. A good number of modern 
pictures depicting different incidents in the work arc 
inserted in each of the volumes. The edition is slated 
to be primarily based on the edition of Cananat 
Krishnaji which is no longer available. Several other 
editions and some manuscripts are also declared to 
have been consulted but extremely few are the variants 
that are found to have been noted. Not a single 
variant reading of the commentary is noticed 
though the text of it does not always agree with 
that of even some of the printed editions like 
the Vangavasi edition published from Calcutta. 

The scholar as well as the general public will, on 
the whole, be thankful to the enterprising publishers 
as well as the editor for unostentatiously bringing 
this valuable work with its reputed commentary long 
uut of print— within easy reach. 

In the short prefaces in Sanskrit prefixed to the 
different parts of the work topics like the authorship 
and extent of the Mahabharata have been briefly 
touched upon. In the Preface to volume IV the 
editor has given his interpretation of the term jay a in 
the line into jay am a dir ay et. • According to him it 


refers to the Mahabharata, as it indicates in letter 
numerals the number 18 which is not only the nuinl)er 
of chapters of the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita 
but also the number of days occupied by the 
Ivurupundava war and the number of aksauhinis 
constituting the army. The interpretation is, of course, 
ingenious and seems to be original as no authority is 
(pioted. But it disregards the fact that the line is 
uttered not only before the recitation of the 
Mahabharata but of all the Puranas as well. 

( 'll 1 NT A 1 1 A K A N Cl I A K K A V A RT I 


BENGALI 

I I A X CAB A I '11M 1 111 X 1 TJTH IK BJ BA HA N 
(Drsmj)firr (.afalot/ne of Early Benya! i Manuscripts) 
Pol. fll. Par! :i. MSS Xus. JOi- lOu. By Pandit 
r Ih rapra sanna Bhallaeltarya, a it, It an Introduction by 
Professor Chinlaliaran (Viakrnrurty. M. .1. f*p. ITS : 
Banff iya Sa/tilya Parisltuf Publication Xo, 7.7 ( S’/) : 
In be had from the Parishai (Iff ice, 2 Id- 1 Pppcr 
Circular Bond, Calcutta : Price Id as. [S as. for 
members ofthe Parishai). 

The Baiigiva Sahitya Parishat, which is a 
national institution for the Bengali speaking people 
for the study of Bengali literature *and culture, has 
been making for the last 10 years of its existence a 
systemafic collection of early Bengali MSS. and other 
objects relating to the past and present, culture ot 
Bengal. The MSS. Library of it.he Parishat boasts of 
the richest collection of early Bengali MSS. as can 
naturally be expected in an institution of the position 
and prestige ot the Parishat. #Tho MSS. which are 
typical Indian path is with loose leaves often arrive, 
in a deplorable condition and sometimes huge bundles 
of MS. leaves from diU’erent works ull mixed up and 
in a frightful mess are dumped into the Parishat 
premises as gifts. The sorting of these and their 
arrangement into books is often a heart-rending task, 
but the MS. department has been doing this work 
for a long number of years. After the books have 
been laboriously sorted and properly secured within 
card -board covers and cloth hags their cataloguing 
with notes of contents can be taken in hand. So far 
over lK.lt K)- MSS. have been sorted and hundreds are 
waiting to lie picked, sorted, and classified and more 
are always coming in. The work of writing a 
descriptive catalogue is also being carried on in the 
intervals of other work and the publication is 
proceeding as the meagre funds of the Parishat 
permit. This is a matter which merits fully the 
sympathetic consideration of the Covernment of 
Bengal, the Corporation of Calcutta and other public 
bodies. The necessity of such collection of MSS. for 
the literary history of a people can be imagined ; and 
without a catalogue a collection of this type becomes 
almost, useless for those who arc not professionally 
employed iu MS. libraries. 

• The present volume does great credit to the 
learning and the patient industry of Pandit 
Taraprasanna Bbattacharya on whose worthy 

shoulders has fallen the mantle of Pandit Vasanta 
Kanjan Kay Vidvatballav. honoured name in Bengali 
scholarship. The books are properl v described with 
suitable extracts and colophons. The introduction 
from the able pen of Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty 
takes note of the most interesting and important 
works, and forms a good review of the present batch 
of 200 MSS. described within. f A. work like this is an 
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ample justification of a learned body like the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat and eon wide ring that out of 3000 
MBS. now ready only 400 have been so far described. 
The necessity for adequate financial support from 
those who control public funds becomes painfully 
clear. An alphabetical index of authors and titles 
forms a very useful feature of this catalogue. 

Srxrn KtTMAR CilATTKIUr 

HARAPRASADA GRANTHAVALT : {Collected 
Bengali works of the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
I/araprasad Shastri). Published by Sj . So fish Chandra 
Jknhhrrji from the Basumati Sahitya Mandir , I fid, 
Bouba \ ar Street, Caleuta . Price Tie. J-S. Pn. 
Royal 1-312. 

Mahamahopadhyaya llaranvasad Shastri. well- 
known outside Bengal as only a great Indologist, 
was also a forceful writer of Bengali. His writings 
in Bengali were huge in amount and covered different 
fields— Indology (his favourite subject), historical novels, 
literary criticism, Bengali philology and social as 
well as educational problems of the country. A 
portion of these writings scattered in different places 
nas been brought together ami published in the 
present volume. There is no prefatory note appended 
to the volume a;id there is no indication as to the 
principle on which the selection and arrangement 
of the different pieces included in the volume have 
been based. There is no clear reference in the ease 
of a good many of the pieces as to the year and 
place of their first publication. In spite of these 
defects, which are almost characteristic of the other- 
wise valuable Grantharali publications of the 
Basumati Sahitya Mandir, the present volume will 
be welcome to the admirers of the writings of the 
late Shastri, inasmuch as it. serves to bring into easy 
reach many of his works that were becoming almost 
inaccessible. It is refreshing that his fascinating 
historical novel the Bener Me ye (the Daughter 
of the Merchant) which gives a vivid picture of 
old society and his illuminating appreciation of the 
Meghaduta (the Cloud Messenger) of Kalidas have 
been included here. But it is extremely unfortunate 
.that, some of his best and pleasant reading 
productions on literary criticism and historical 
investigation have been left out from the respective 
sections in this volume reserved for them. It may 
be expected that these will be^ published along with 
the remaining works of the Shastri in a subsequent 
volume. 

Cm X T A 1 1 A R A N Cl r A K R A V A RT I 


ASSAMESE 

RIJKMINMIARAN NAT: By Mahapurnsb 
San harder. Edited by Antbikanath Borah , M.A., 

Lecturer , Calcutta Enircrsity. Published by the 
Vnifersity of Calcutta. 

We welcome this edition of a small, one act 
drama in Assamese which is representative of a class 


of similar dramas called Ankiya. These dramas 
are stated to have been highly popular in Assam. 
But it is to be noted that the language of the 
masses has not been iwed here. In the words of the 
editor, ‘the language is medieval Assamese mixed 
with the dialect which is known as Brajabuli.’ What 
is really curious is the frequent use of Sanskrit 
verses by the sutra-<l'ltftm for explaining all incidents 
to the audience It is a relief, however, that on each 
occasion the satradham gives free Assamese render- 
ings as well of these verses. The sntradhnra , here, 
unlike his prototype in the Sanskrit dramas, does 
not remain satisfied only by introducing the drama 
but stays all along on the stage to act the part of 
an interpreter to the audience. These interesting 
provincial peculiarities as well as the reference, in 
the introduction, to the use of scenes on the 
Assamese stage as early as the 10th century, will 
attract the attention of students of Indian drama. 
Elaborate and authenticated descriptions of the 
Assamese, stage and theatrical houses {Bharanmjhara) 
would have been all the more welcome. In the 
edition of a vernacular work like this belonging to 
the 10th century and possessing immense linguistic 
interest one would naturally expect variants to be 
noted. Bnt strangely no variants have been noticed 
as is done in all critical editions of old texts. Neither 
has any description been given of the MSB. on 
which the edition has been based. 

(’UINTA HA RAN CHAKRA YAU'I I. 
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LONDON LETTER 

PARLIAMENT'S PRESENT SESSION 
By Major \\ (FRA 1 1 AM POLE 


Tniua's nkw Consthttion 

T HE oh iof Bill promised in the present session 
of Parliament is the new Constitution of 
India Bill, winch will affect no loss than three 
hundred and fifty odd millions of people— nnc- 
liftli of the total popnlation of tin* world. That. 
Bill, framed hy the present Tory Government, 
is not likely to moot either tin* wishes or the 
hopes which have been aroused, especially >itire 
the Montagu ])eelaration of 11)17, in the minds 
el the radian people - |>y tin* King Emperor, hy 
Viceroys and hy responsible British Ministers. 
Pledges to India have gone hy (he hoard. Leading 
loi*y members of the House of Lords refuse to 
hi* hound hv them. And Sir John Simon, while 
admitting “that this country is pledged as clearly 
as we can lx* pledged in honour and in policy” 
declared in the House of Commons that we are 
hound hy that pledge “within our discretion and 
judgment.’ It stnn<!s like a new eonundrum : 
W hen is a pledge not a pledge? Tin* answer, 
according to Sir John Simon, would he : When 
according to your discretion and judgment, you 
do not wish to implement it. In « >1 her words the 
Tory Government can treat pledges as scraps of 
paper, if in their discretion and judgment it 
suits tliem better so to do. 

Cnkmploymkxt Insi r \n< i: Bill 
In domestic affairs in Great Britain the most 
important legislation promised us is in the sphere 
of unemployment insurance. Tilt* Bill they have 
introduced, amended, and re-introduced, L not a 
Bill, lx* it, noted, to deal with unemployment, hut 
merely a Bill to deal with the unemployed. 

The great battle over tin.* future of unemploy- 
ment, insuranee and administration opened last 
week in the House of Commons. It, will he 
lolluwod with the closest attention and sympathy 
not only in our own but in all countries. In 
the first place because the gnat depressien 
has revealed unemployment as a sickness which 
has spread to every people alike. And in the 
seeond place because in England we have a 
system of insurance which, with all its anomalies 
and imperfeetions, is still the most comprehensive 
mid courageous yet devised. 

The new Bill has, in the words of the 
Minister of Labour, sixty clauses and seven or 
eight schedules. In commending it to the House 
of Commons he claimed that it was “the greatest, 
measure of social progress which has been pre- 
sented to this country *by any Government for 


many generations.” This is a very great, claim 
to make. And any measure which aspired to 
such a description must surely, one would 
imagine, lx* the outcome of long and considered 
judgment. But, the first, thing which strikes the 
man in the street, about, this Bill is the fumbling 
and tentative manner in which it has been 
brought to birth. 

A fortnight ago, at the end of the last session, 
the Bill was ostensibly introduced. But, on the 
verge of its discussion in Parliament it was re- 
issued in a new form, “longer hy several clauses'* 
as Mr. Greenwood complained! Again this 
measure is of the greatest ini porta nee to many 
Local Authorities, upon whom "has fallen most 
of tlx* burden of providing relief for unemployed 
men nfld women who had exhausted their right 
to insurance benefit. But the National Govern- 
ment, are introducing this Bill and its provisions 
as to (lie percentage of the burden which tlx* 
Exchequer will take over while negotiations are 
still going on with these Authorities, while they 
an* still at loggerheads with the Association of 
Municipal Corporations in fact. 

Tin*: Prim ii*li:s ok tiii: Bill 

So much for the background ; and now for 
the principles upon which this Bill is said to 
he founded. The Minister claims they are two — 
(1) that there should he a contributory insurance 
scheme covering as much of the field as possible ; 
(-) that ' outside insurance the State should 
assume a general responsibility for the relief of 
the able-bodied industrial unemployed. 

Formulas and principles should always give 
om* pause. They an* never the worse for being 
greeted with the words of the poet Robert 
Browning, “Stop, let me have the truth of that : 
Is that all true ?’* And I think if these two 
principles are reflected upon it will he seen that 
m the first, one the whole question is begged hy 
the words “as possible.'* While as for the second 
principle, the word “industrial” is the sting in 
4 he tail. Then* is not going to he any general 
assumption on the part of the State of responsi- 
bility for the unemployed, hut only for the 
industrial unemployed. 

In considering the first principle it would he 
tempting to stray into its by-paths. Many people 
for instance, and including Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, the former Minister of Health, believe 
that unemployment insurance in a capitalist 
world is a mirage. To give an insurance basis 
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to the relief of unemployment is, in his view, 
an impossibility. “Then; never 1ms been an 
insurance basis to the schem and there never 
can l>e (luring the years ahead/’ 

Children Brought in 

Whether this is the ease or not, the present 
measure might go a long way towards giving 
unemployment relief an insurance basis if in 
fact, as in theory, it covered as much of the 
field as possible. As every one knows who 
has lmd anything to do with insurance schemes, 
their essence is to rope in everybody and 
especially the “good lives.” In the world of 
employment, of course, (he “good lives” are 
mostly to he found in tin* better salaried position 
and in tin* professions. 

After all this it. is pitiful to have to record 
that the new lives brought into the Insurance 
Scheme an; children ! It is true that the new 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory ('oimnilte** 
(of which more later) is to consider the possibilities 
of bringing agricultural workers into tin* scheme. 
But Idr the jnmnent the children arc the new- 
comers. 

Ibini-KssioNAi, People Left out '' 

What can be the t reason for neglecting the 
opportunity to widen tin* bads of insurance ? 
As Mr. Greenwood pointed out, at least, another 
1,000, non or r>,ooo,oo0 ought to be brought in. 
Many “professional people, black-coated people, 
superior people” would be glad to feel that if 
they lost their jobs, and came to the end of 
their savings, they had something in prospect, 
beside charity or the Poor Law. 

One cannot help feeling that the only reason 
for excluding black-coated workers is the old 
English little weakness- snobbishness. We 
dearly love to separate people into those* who 
pay income tax and those who do not, those 
who earn “wages” and those who have gone one 
better and attained to “salaries.” Respectability 
in this country and escape from the irksome 
duty of licking stumps and sticking them on 
cards) can lx* attained if you have climbed to 
the dizzy height of t'/oi I a year ! 

No “Doles” For Gjiiliuikn 

But a word about these children who are 
coming into insurance. At present although the 
school-leaving age is fourteen, they are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance until they 
are sixteen. Under the new provisions they wi'll 
be included in the scheme* at the age of fourteen 
whether they go into employment, or voluntarily 
continue at school -in which case they will he 
credited with contributions. Contributions will 
he at tin* rate of 2d. a week from the child, 2d. 
from its employer, and 2d. from the State. 

Having conceded, this much to the children, 
however, the Minister went on to express his 
horror of “anything , which could he described as 


doles for children.” He seemed to feel as badly 
about it as do the old gentlemen who write to 
The Times decrying those London children who 
twice a year beg us for pennies- -for Guy Fawkes 
or for carol singing. But the Minister of course 
is mistaken in talking about giving doles to 
children. Tin* children would never expect, to 
receive them any more than they receive their 
wages when they are in employment. These 
wages, as any working class child could have 
told him, an* as a matter of course* handed over 
to their parent* 4 who have to keep them and* 
who, when they can, allow the children pocket 
money merely. 

So the children will not receive doles. All 
t.bal will happen is that “where a child between 
the ages of II and lb is unemployed, and is the 
child of an unemployed insured person, tin 
parent may get a dependant's allowance.” And 
how nttn-h ts this (ilhnnntn 't Two shilling 4 a 
week! And it must be remembered that even 
this meagre allowance will only he paid if the 
household b already stricken by unemployment. 
If tin* father i" in work, tin* child will gel nothing 
for hi 4 contributions. 

M \l, NUTRITION St.\iiilizei» 

It is very unfortunate for the National 
Government but. please Heaven it. may improve 
the lot of tin* unemployed that at iln* yen 
moment, when they arc launching their unem- 
ployment proposals, the British Medical As-ocinfn>n 
have issued a report on “tin* minimum weekly 
expenditure on foodstuffs which must be incurred 
by families .... if health and working capacity 
arc to lx* maintained.” In that, IJeport il i 4 stated 
that “a youth between tin* age of 11 and lb 
requires an expenditure on food alone of fb. lb/, a 
week.” M ore than double the pitiful 2s. allowed by 
the National Government. 

The Minister math* great, play in his speech 
of the wonderful schemes which the Government 
had on foot for the benefit of the children. The 
Bill, he said, provides a very ‘considerable benefit 
in the form of increased instruction for children. 
Local Education Authorities are to set up 
instructional centres, twenty-five per cent of the 
cost being borne hv them and the rest divided 
equally between the Insurance Fund and the 
State. At these centres the little innocents, it is 
hoped, “will gain mentally, physically, educa- 
tionally, and industrially !” 

No one of course could quarrel with that. But 
the idealism of the National Government in this 
eomieetioii is, alas, very open to question.* The 
ten/ next day after its Minister of Labour had 
been voicing these admirable sentiments, the 
National Government voted down a Bill to raise 
the school-leaving age. If the Government really 
had the interests of all children at heart, it 
would blend proposals for industrial instructional 
centres with a general scheme for continuing 
their education. I anc hound to say that T set 
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in rlit* invent proposals a slmliby attempt on 
win* part of the National Government te stop the 
Ganiour for raising the school-leaving age by 
( >fh*ring l ho workers’ children something "just 
as ooi l. v Because, of course, a general sclu-mc 
of education would be paid for by the State and 
die Local Authorities. But these centres, tacked 
on to unemployed children, can get paid for 
partly at any rate out of the Insurance Fund. 

( hll LIUvF.X ix lx DTSTKY 

Tt i.- worth while considering what raising 
■ihe school-leaving age might do for the children 
and employment. In the first place it is absurd 
to say, as the Government said on Friday, that 
raising the age would put a heavy financial 
harden on file State. Children are rutting out 
i heir elder brothers and fathers, whose support 
i- far more costly than the f>y. a week which is 
i lie average cost of educating a child. As Lady 
A star pointed out in tin* debate at Plymouth, 
where a higher school-leaving age is in operation, 
children are kepi oil the labour market 
'■aeh year. 

Blit there is more in raising the school-leaving 
age than its immediate financial implications. 
It is a. long-range economy. In a world ol 
contracting opportunities, people inii^t stay at 
school long enough to discover what they are 
most fitted to do. In any event, suppose we 
accept jin* Government's estimate of the cn-t. 
which appears to he “l\‘>,ono,ooo per annum by 
i he war BGb”), how do*- that figure compare 
with our our expenditure on armaments not to 
mention new cruisers and a possible expansion 

of die Air Force to a one-power standard ? 
•t'nisis” Balks Madi*: Pi a? man i;nt 

But to get buck to the Insurance Bill, it is 
of course on its financial provisions that it will 
meet with the most, serious opposition. Almost 
its worst feature is that it, stabilizes the rates of 
unemployment benefit imposed in the IfGl crisis. 
Tin* •*euts" are to remain, even though the 
National Government is always assuring- us that 
prosperity is returning. In opposing this mean- 
ness to tile worst off members of the community, 
ihe Labour Party will be supported by the 
Liberals. 

[t, is to be hoped that not only Labour and 
Liberals in Parliament will fight for a restoration 
of the ••cuts,” but that they Avill have the backing 
of a c-trong public opinion lip and down the 
country. 

Till: luUKDUllBLK MINIMUM 

The Report of the British Medical Association, 
to which reference has already been made, makes 
it abundantly clear that the amounts of benefit now 
in force are quite inadequate to maintain health 
and fitness. This Report sets out various diets 
designed to meet the minimum needs of varying 


families. The diet described for an average 
family, eonsisling of husband and wile and three 
children, is given a total cost of 22/<>t/2'/. But 
the maximum uiiemplyment benefit which such a 
family could draw is 29/.‘W. a week. The balance, 
(»/s* /•*/, could not meet the cost of rent in the 
vast majority of unemployed households and yet 
out of that, fl/St/ 2 (I. they must meet rent, fuel, 
clothing, cleaning materials, insurance and so on. 
What happens, of course, is Jlint the family goes 
short on food. " 

No wonder a leading Liberal newspaper, the 
Star, lets itself go on this head : 

"To the test, of human needs and the 
country's duty to the victims of the Great 
W ar, the new Bill will not stand up. It is 
because they and their brothers and fathers 
and sons fought for us that the working- 
(‘lasses an* in their present, plight. Would 
tiutf Horcrnmrnt in VdW hurt' dared In jtropu.se 
to Iren! them as /It is liilf jtro/toses r' 

"That is the main charge* against it, that it 
proposes to stabilize not the ideals of the war, 
but the meanness of the slump, not the 
courage of generosity but the niggling of fear. 

"It will try to stamp on* the future* of 
Fnglaml tin* spirit of fear, retrenchment, 
chei^e- paring ami inhumanity which has 
folio wee I the* establishment of the* National 
Government.." • 

Be'toiv Laving this qm^liim of the* “cuts” in 
unemployment benefit, and the* ele*adly light 
thrown on them by the* publieatiem of the British 
Medical Association's Re*port, one* other fe*at,ur<* 
slumlel be* kept in mine!. Tin* ( Committee c»m- 
j)hasize*d the necessity »>f giving to children first- 
<*lass proteins. First-class proteins are* meat, flour, 
haeem, milk, butter, cheese and <*ggs. Ami, as 
the Heotti/t/nsf points out, “It is the *rc lore altogether 
el(*ple)rable that prrrisrlf/ /hose sources of /irsl-clus# 
prolan and fat si to aid hare been selected bij our 
protectionist, tri/isbtlors for m/nluliun amt control ” 
So tin* unemployed and tin* poor are? be*ing bled 
both ways. Their benefit lias be*en cut ami their 
foe >e 1 has been restricted ami taxed by tin* National 
( ie>venimenl. 

Onus on ('nkmi'loykd 

If tin* worst feature* of the* m*w Bill is that it 
perpetuates the* “outs" in benefit, scarcely less 
unhappy is the fact that it reinstates the* “Not 
genuinely seeking work” clause, which was 
abolished by the Labour Government. That 
clause, as anyone who has had anything to do 
N^itli the working of the Act well knows, has been 
responsible for more injustices and bitterness 
than anything else in the* history of uneinploy- 
menjt insurance. The Labour Government threw 
on the authorities the* onus of proof hut now it 
is hack on the shoulders of the unfortunate 
worker. 

As the Labour Opposition pointed out in the 
debate, the Government arc trying to rake a little 
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kudos to themselves because, in the case of a 
man who falls out of work after a period of five 
years’ continuous employment, they are proposing 
to allow an extension of benefit. (To many of us 
this sounds like the old injustice, “to him that 
hath, shall be given.”) Such an extension would, 
of course, mean that the numbers on the register 
were to that extent swelled. But the National 
Government need not worry. This screw of the 
“Not genuinely seeking work” clause will remove 
far more men than the other condition is likely 
to add. 

The Deut on thk Fu$*d 

Another injustice perpetuated in the Bill/ and 
one which again the Liberals are expected to 
join Labour in resisting, is that the debt on the 
fund, accumulated during the abnormal years of 
the slump, is to remain a charge on the Fund. 
Here, one would have thought, is a debt which 
should be treated like a war debt and carried by 
all of us. But the Insurance Fund is to bear 
the burden alone. It owes CUT), 000, 000 mid for 
forty years generations of workers “yet unborn 
and unbegot” will see their Fund drained to the 
tunc of £5,000,000 a year ! 

I have dealt at length with these criticisms of 
the Bill because they are the most important. 
They almost all, it liiay he observed, apply to 
Part I of the Bill— the Part which deals with the 
insured worker. Before passing on to Part IT, 
which deals with the ‘uninsured industrial worker 
and the worker who was insured but has fallen 
out of benefit, a hasty word must be said as to 
the administrative changes which are proposed. 

No Pa III .1 AMENTA KY CONTROL 

These changes reflect the spirit of the age in 
that they are a move towards centralization and 
bureaucracy— and away from Parliamentary 
control. An Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee is to be set up. It, is to have three 
duties, to report to the Government on the 
finances of the Fund ; to consider how to bring 
agricultural workers into the scheme ; and, most 
important of all, t-o “advise on draft regulations.” 
The Committee will consist of five, and three of 
them at any rate will be as follows a repre- 
sentative of the workers, one of the employers, 
and one of Northern Ireland. 

« B\it the innovation is the power to “advise on 
draft regulations.” The Committee is to make 
■recommendations which will be embodied ip 
Orders. The Minister, apparently, may amend 
( these Orders, and Parliament may adopt them by 
an Affirmative Resolution, But it cannot'-legislate 
upon them. 

Is this a new tyranny ? There may be a lot 
to be said for taking the administration of un- 
employment insurance away from politics as 
mc fo ,But there is nothing to be said to handing 


it over to a bureaucracy. It could only with ; 
justice Jbe handed over to a democratically elected, 
industrial body. 

Poor Law— -Under A new Name 

This bureaucratic principle is common also to 
Part II of the Bill— to the Part which deals witho 
workers outside insurance. By the way, the 
wildest misconceptions are in the air following 
on the Minister’s statement that the State is 
going to assume a general responsibility for all! 
the able-bodied industrial unemployed. Yesterday 
1 heard someone declare that “everyone was* 
going to gel the dole in future.” Of course the 
dole is just what tiny are not going to get. The 
change is solely one in status. They will go to 
the employment exchanges for the payment of 
assistance instead of to the Public- Assistance 
Committees. And even this meagre concession 
applies to industrial workers only ! 

An Unemployment Assistance Board is to he 
set up and will consist of six members. As in 
the ease of the Unemployment Insurance Statu- 
tory Committee, it also will submit recommenda- 
tions to the Minister — and Parliament again will 
give Affirmative Approval only. 

This Board is to be actuated by two consider- 
ations. The first is the Means Test and the 
second is, in the* words of the Minister, that 
“the worker who lias been long unemployed may 
require assistance other than and in addition to 
cash payments.” In plain words this second 
consideration means that the worker who has 
fallen out of insurance can. he dragooned in indus- 
trial centres, if considered necessary, and if this 
does happen one is inclined to think it, will 
oftenor bet “other than” cash payments rather 
than “in addition to !” 

One fears for the administration of this section 
because it is so impersonal and bureaucratic. It 
is the old Poor Law system shorn of the advan- 
tage that it was administered by a representative 
body of people. The new body will take away 
from Local Authorities the '.duty of assessing 
need. It will administer * the Means Test. It 
will be removed from me criticism of anyone, 
even of the House of Commons. The Minister 
will be responsible for general policy only. 

Much was made in Parliament about the 
more or less ethical basis of a Means Test. 
Roughly this runs as follows. People who fall 
out of benefit become a charge on society. If 
society has to keep them, then it has • the right 
to enquire into their circumstances.; >So far, so 
good— perhaps. But personally I woukl 'say if 
society has to keep them, then they ought to be 
given work to do for society, and I would leave 
inquisitions out of the matter. But the argument 
continues, “a man should turn to his own 
family for help in need,, before he calls upon the 
community.” And. here I disagree altogether. 
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Tmc Mkans Ti:st 

I have’ ill ways believe 1 that every man is 
liis brothers keeper, w// man. Bv the same 
token everyone should contribute according: to 
his ability to the support of his neig-hbnur. 
Rather than a Means Test 1 would like to see 
everyone paying: income tax, even if it began 
at a penny a month from those in receipt of 
unemployment benefit. In this way we would 
all contribute according to our ability fo the 
upkeep of the Stab*. There would be no selfish 
chatter from the better-oil* classes about “it all 
comes out of the taxpayer's pocket.” 

But T condemn tin* Means Test most of all 
because it is uneconomic, a great wast er of 
human opportunities and 1 1 1 1 1 il n 1 1 ) I Tip 1 


poor keep the poor means it is impossible for 
thousands of talented and enterprising people to 
go out into the world and seek their fortunes. 
It roots them where they are. in often deadening 
jobs, in dull depressed towns which they loathe. 
Better-ofl* people, or the few lucky ones who 
have escaped, may argue glibly that nothing can 
keep a genius down and “Where there's a will 
there's a way” and so on. But the fact remains 
that only the selfish will slip out from their res- 
ponsibilities. The rest will plod on, till the vision 
has faded ami they arc too tired to care. They 
will stick in their dull jobs and society, which 
instituted the Means Test, will be the poorer for 
the waste of their talents. 

londnn, 1th December, l‘)d.‘>. 


PRICES, WAGES AN THE KHADI INDUSTRY 

Bv MEDIA ZOELINfJER and W. LAKSIJMAXA RAO, m.a., d.sc. 


T HE research side of any industry has for its 
goal the rapid and increased production of 
the’ finished article ; the commercial side 
has for its object the cutting down of production 
and distribution costs and the increase of sales. 
Rationalization, scientific research, “konjunktur- 
forschiing,*' sales-propaganda all these demand 
the co-ordination of the engineer, the scientist 
ami the economist, serving on the general staff* 
of the industry. Khadi industry lms yet to 
jearn many lessons which the other organized 
industries of the world have already learnt. It 
has already had a foretaste of the cycle of 
boom and depression and it can certainly profit 
by the bitter experiences of the highly mechaniz- 
ed industries of this country, without the risk 
of losing its soul. 

The diminished purchasing power of the 
masses of the world has called forth a new 
orientation of the principles of production and 
distribution, and the resuscitation of khadi is in 
itself an expression of this orientation. And yet 
the khadi industry seems to have paid as little 
attention to organize its economic side as to its 
technological side. Hamshackle rftnrkhaa, all 
too wooden gins, combined with old-world methods 
mi the one hand, the futile attempts of a few 
individual producers to reduce prices to meet the 
lowered consumption on the other— these represent 
the industry’s efforts to stem the tide of economic 
deluge. Reports of the various provincial khadi 
organizations breath more of the musty atmosphere 
of the counting-house than of the refreshing spirit 
of economic enquiry. In this article an attempt 
will be made at outlining the scope of economic 
• 
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research in the khadi industry and at showing 
how such research will help the producer, the 
worker and the consumer at arriving at a correct 
and just estimate of profits, prices and wage’s. 

Euoix (Tion Costs and Wa<ii;s 
A correct system of costing accounts forms 
the basis of all rational production. It helps the 
prn< hirer in estimating the future demand and 
the price at which he must si’ll his article ; hence 
it gives him an idea of the profits he might he 
able to realize in his forward dealings. On the 
basis of this, he has to decide the wages to he 
paid to the! different classes of work and whether 
it would be profitable to increase or restrict his 
production. In determining the cost of produc- 
tion of khadi cloth, the wages of the spinners 
and of the weavers form the important factors. 
The real wages paid to the workers engaged in 
an industry ami its relation to the standard of 
living can be taken to be a fair index of the 
prosperity and efficiency of the industry and of 
its place- in the national and social economy. 
Therefore the determination of the actual and 
the real wage* paid to the spinner and the 
weaver, occupies an all-important place in khadi 
economics. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails 
among- Indian economists — who with rare excep- 
tions* are orthodox and hostile to the khadi 
movement — as to the amount of actual wage’s 
earned, or capable of being earned by khadi 
spinners. A section of the critics consider the 
.wages earned by the spinners, to he lower than 
the sustenance wages anel in fact they have* no 
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hesitation in stigmatizing hand-spinning aw a 
sweated industry (vide, Puntumbekar and 
Varadachari : Iland-sjmniny and Hand- Weaviny 
for. criticism of this view). Another school of 
critics are of opinion that spinners are able to 
earn high wages owing to the sentimental value? 
attached to khadi (awl they cite this as a reason 
of the high prices of khadi) and characterize 
khadi as a sheltered industry (see Amalsad : 
Hand-Looni -Weaving. Government Press, 
Madras, 1930. pp. 10, 150). In view of these 
differences of opinion, we have attempted to 
arrive at as correct an estimate as possible of 
the daily wages actually earned by the spinners 
in the Velama and Pattusali section of the 
Andhra khadi industry. 

It would, of course, be nece*sary to arrive at 
the real wages earned by the different classes of 
spinners, as different from the actual wages paid 
to them. Fine yarn spinners, as a rule, buy 
cotton on their own account, gin and card it 
themselves, and sell their yarn at the weekly 
markets. The coarse and medium count spinners 
often jget , the ginned cutten from the weavers 
or the yarn* merchants, who supply them with 
the ginned cotton. Thus, from the prices they 


realize, they have to pay the price of oottpn, and 
the carding wages. The remaining amount would 
then represent the net wages earned by them. 

The following wage-sheet (designed in colla- 
boration with Hit. M. K. R. Swamy, Manager, 
Fine) Yarn Centres*A.I.S.A , Chicacole) represents 
the method adopted in gathering the necessary data 
and the method of arriving at the net daily wages 
earned by the Velama and Pattusali spinners : 
Wage-Sheet 

Name of Spinner : Tagiti Bhulokamina 

Village : Tanmda (Gan jam Dist.) 

Class of Yarn: Pattusali, Grade 45 count. 

Price of Yarn Rs 0-2-6 per tola. 

Weight of Seed-cotton given : 0 tolas. 

Time taken • for 

(1) Sorting and Cleaning 
kapas with Fish-jaw t hou 

(2) Ginning 0 

* (3) Cleaning and Paralleling 1 

(4) Carding and Slivering 0 

(5) Spinning 1 

(6) Winding 0 

Deatails of Spinning 

Weight of yarn spun 7/12 tola. 

No. of Yanis Spun 565. 

Calculated count 45. 

Price of Yarn spun Rs. 0-1-3. 

' Spinning-Speed 250 yds. per hour. 

Yarn Test : 

Average Count 
(Quadrant) 

Evenness of 
Count 
Tensility 
Uniformity of 
. Strength 


Calculation of Net Daily Wages : 

■ Weight Price 

(1) Yarn from the (tolas) (pies) 

given amount of cotton 

« Proceeds of sale) 0.58 • 15.99 

(2) Seeds from Ginning 

(Proceeds of Sale) 3.00 0.09 

(3) Waste Cotton (Proceeds > 

of sale) 0.52 0.45 

Total Sale Proceeds ■ io!. r >3 

minus 

(4) Purchase of Cotton 6.00 #;r> o 

Net Wages earned 137)3 

Time Required if all the given Amount 
of Cotton is to he Spun into Yarn 
Foj Preparatory 

Processes 3 Hrs. 3 min. 

For Spinning and Winding 2 Hrs. 23 min. 

For total working Time 5 Hrs. 26 min. 
Net Wage per Day of X-Hours • 19.3 pies ; 
or approximately : Rs 0-1-7 

The data gathered by us according to the 
above method for the different grades of spinning 
and in the different localities, is summarized in 
the tabular statement given below : 

Table I 

Class of Yarn Count of Yarn Net Wage 

per Day of 
X Hours 

1. Velama (Singipuram) 20-25 ’s Rs. 0-0-11.6 
25-30’s 0-0-10.5 


3. Velama (Devadi) 

l 


;J0’s 
i{5’s 

5. ,, ^ „ 40 s 

6. Pattusali (Bonthalako- 35’s 

duru) 

7. „ (Tamada) 40’s 

8. „ (Bonthalako- 45’s 

duru) 


0-1-0.3 

0 - 1-2 

0-1-7 

0-0-11.3 

0-1 -7.5 
0-1-7.3 


13 

min. 

9. 

» 

y> 

50's 

0-1 -7.9 

18 


10. 

71 

» 

55V. * 

0-1 -6.7 

4 

ii 

11. 

17 

77 

go’s * 

0-1-5.9 

8 

n 

12 . 

7 » 

71 


0-1-6.33 

55 


13. 

77 

17 

,80’s 

0 - 1 - 1.1 

21 

*■ 


From 

the above 

table, 

we gather that the 


44- 

39.6 p. 
49.0 p. 

nil. 


net wage earned by the fine yarn spinners ranges 
between a minimum of 10 pies and a maximum 
of 20 pies per day of 8 hours. Exact data are 
lacking about the wages earned in the coarse and 
medium-coarse sections of the industry. But we 
would not be far . wrong in estimating -the net 
wages in these sections between a minimum of 
6 pies and^ a maximum of 10 pies per day. 

One thing, however, stands out clearly. With 
such low wages prevailing in the industry, it is 
neither equitable nqr prudent to reduce the 
wages below this level and that the way to 
cheapen khadi does not certainly lie in the 
direction of wage reductions. 
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There arc also other items of expenditure 
that must bo taken into account, before we can 
arrive at the actual earnings. For instance*, 
allowance . must be made for the following 
items : — 

1. Cost of yarn for preparing 'mains’ ; 

2. Replacement of worn-out spindles ; 

3. Expenses for going to market and 

production centre ; 

4. Cost of new fish-jaws for combing cotton ; 

5. Lubricating oil for charkha ; 

(5. Repairs to charkha ; 

7. Depreciation of charklm ; and 

8. Interest charges on money invested in the 

purchase and storage of cotton. 

Unfortunately it was not possible for us to 
get reliable data covering the above items. 
However, as none of these items are very large - 


except the last -‘-the daily earnings would not be 
diminished to any material extent. 

Waowi and 8KrLD in Spinning 
In any industry a well-planned wage system 
should guarantee a minimum wage to the un- 
skilled worker and a progressively higher wage 
to the skilled worker, in direct proportion to 
the skill and intelligence required. In the khadi 
industry, which is entirely based on human 
labour and is independent of machinery, the 
planning of an tniui table wage system ought to 
be a comparatively simple affair. Whether the 
wages in actual practice are so graduated or not, 
forms the next subject of our enquiry. The 
following table gives tin* wages earned in the 
fine yarn section of the industry, together with 
details about tin* present spinning speeds and 
tin* time taken for tho jireparatory processes for 
the different grades of yarns : 


Class and Count 
of Yarn 

1 


Price of Yam 
per tola 

2 


Percentage of Time 
required for Prepara- 
tory Processes in 
Total Time : 

Spinning at present at speed of 
Speed Yas. speed 250 Yds. 

per hour 

.1 4 *5 


Net wage per 8-Hr. Peroentage 

Day in pies of the cost 

x, t% anna of cotton 

in the total 

at present at speed of cost of 
speed 250 Yds. yarn 

0 7 8 


Velama Count 20 
„ 25 

,*, 30 

„ 35 

„ 40 

Pattusali Count 55 
40 
45 

„ 50 

„ 55 

„ 00 


80 


Rs. 0 1 1 

„ 0 1 5 
„ 0 1 5 

„ 0 1 n 

„ 0 3 9 
„ 0 2 2 
„ 0 2 4 
„ 0 2 0 
„ 0 2 8 
„ 0 3 0 
„ 0 3 4 
„ 0 3 6 
„ 0 4 0 


162 

47*0 

p. c. 

55*5 

p. c. 

11*6 

pies 

M 

137 pies 

25*9 

p.c. 

139 

47‘4 


60*7 

,» 

J 9 

10-5 

’13*5 


23*0 

t. 

170 

46*4 


56*3 

12-3 

9| 

14*8 

,» 

15*1 

11 

132 

39*4 

M 

55*7 

9f 

14-0 

19 

227 


11*0 


130 

33*7 


49-0 


19-0 


25*2 


7*8 


131 

46’4 


627 


11*3 

ff 

157 

V 

22*5 


265 

50*3 

)) 

49*0 


19*5 

99 

19*0 

It 

18*9 


280 

56T 


53-3 


19’3 

99 

18*2 


19*1 

it 

211 

45-8 


50*0 


19*9 

99 

21*8 

tt 

14*5 

217 

522 

99 

557 


187 


207 


14*9 

it 

225 

45*0 


48*0 


17*9 


192 

It 

15*0 

tt 

170 

32'7 

9> 

417 


18-3 


23*4 

tt 

12*6 

tt 

156 

46*2 


58*0 

„ 

137 

- 3 

91. 

167 

)l 

10*9 

it 


In judging whether the wages arc properly 
regulated or not, attention has to be paid to two 
important factors. The output of a higher count 
spinner is lower than that of a lower count 
spinner ; for instance, in the Pattusali section, 
the spinning speed of an 80 count spinner is 
105 yds. per hour, whereas that of a 40’s spinner 
is 205 yards. (The difference is not noticeable 
in the Velama section, where the speeds for all 
grades of spinning are about equal, and much 
lower than what they ought to be). Again, a 
high-count spinner, if her yarn is to be of a 
good quality, must devote a proportionally longer 
time for the preparatory processes, than the 
spinner of the lower count. This necessarily 
shortens the time available for spinning in the 
case of the high count spinner. In order to make 
due allowances for these two factors, so that a 
direct comparison might be made of the wages 
that are earned by spinners of the different 
grades, the wages earned have been calculated 
at a basis speed of 250 yards per hour for all 
grades. This removes one inequality ; the other, 


that of the time necessary for the preparatory 
processes remaining as a determining factor in 
the estimation of the wages. 

We have now to consider how the prices paid 
by the producer per tola of yarn compares with 
wages actually received by the spinner. It is j. 

evident from the table that the wages received 
by the Pattusidis compare unfavourably with those 
received by the Velama spinners. This is due 
to the higher prices paid by the purchasers of 
Velama yarn. Tnis does not appear to be fair • 

to the Pattusalis who are the more skilled \ 

spinners, as evidenced by their higher spinning- :i 

speed and the greater strength of their yams in 
general. In this respect a re-adjustment of the 
prices offered by the purchasers of Pattusali yarns 
appears to be necessary. The. comparative prices ; 

for the different* grades of yarns in this section 
also require a better adjustment. For example, 
the spinner of the medium counts, mx., 40’s-bO’s, . 

are better off than the spinners of '80’s.. In fact, 

.the wages received by the spijaners of BCVs* and 
35’s are about equal, in spite of the comparatively - 
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higher speed (count for count) of the HO’s 
spinners (see Table 2). 

A great danger threatens an industry when 
the wages are not regulated in proportion to the 
skill required of the workers. If the NO’s spinner, 
in spite of the skill and earn (witness the high 
speed achieved by her and the longer time taken 
for the preparatory processes), and in spite of 
the high price of 4 annas (the highest in fact 
offered by the purchaser), is earning much lower 
than those spinning lower counts, she would give 
Up spinning H()\s and resort to spinning only 
medium counts. This would, in a very short 
time, . lead to the disappearance of high-count 
spinning. The Pattusali area, which from cen- 
turies has been the home of high-count spinning, 
and which within living memory was producing 
yarns of 120*8 and 150’s-— today usually produces 
only 60’s, and spinners of NO’s can be counted 
literally on one’s fingers. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that purchasers of fine yarn would 
recognize this danger of the disappearance of 
high-count spinning and would see that the 
wages actually eyrned by the spinners are 
sufficiently attractive to induce them to continue 
spinning the highest counts. 

• 

Analyse of Production Costs 

Tn order to regulate purchase of raw material, 
the wages bill and production, it would be 
necessary to hav« a knowledge of the factors 
that go to make up production costs. This 
knowledge would also provide the consumer with 
a correct picture of the state of the industry and 
help to create a healthy interest among the 
public in its activities and usefulness. The 
necessity and importance of such an analysis of 
production costs applies with greater force to 
khadi, which is to be regarded as a key industry 
engaging as it does many thousands of the 
poorest class of workers and which is dependent 
on the patronage of all the classes of the nation. 
In the absence of any such analysis of produc- 
tion costs of the different qualities of cloth in 
the reports of the provincial A I. S. A. organiza- 
tions, we have attempted below an analysis for 
the three different qualities of khadhi produced 
by the Andhra '/Branch. 'The page numbers 
refer to the “Report, of the A.I.S.A., Andhra Branch, 
1920-30, 1 ” and to the ‘Price List.’ of the same 
organization, dated 1st October 1931), 

Patturam Section 

We have taken, as an example the production 
costs of the quality of cloth having 26 Punjam* 
and 54 inches width. The selling price 1 of this 
cloth is Us. 2-3-6 per yard (Price List, p. 2.) 

In finding out the actual cost of production, 
we have to deduct the overhead charges from the 
selling price. As figures for overhead charges 
have not been mentioned in the report, these 
have been calculated by us from the yearly 


balance-sheets of the various production and 
sales centres appended to the report. 

Sale Price : Quality P-2G : Width 54 inches 
per yard (List, p. 2) Rs.2 3 0 

minus 

Overhead Charges: — 

1. Yarn-Purchasers* Commission 


(ft S pies per Rupee 0 
Establishment A interest 


1 3 


charges of production 
( V litres (a) 1 anna 
per Rupee 0 1 10 

3. Head-office Rebate, 

(ft 9 ps. per Rupee 0 011 

4. Establishment Sc Interest 
charges of Bale Centres 

(d>i 15 ps. per Rupee 0 2 4 0 6 1 

Production Cost per vard of cloth 

Rs. 1 13 2 


linns in Production per t/ard of doth : — 

Percentage 

1. Wi 'avers’ W ages for in total Cost 
P/2G ; W/54” (Report, 

p. 25) Rs. 0 6 G 22.4 % 

2. Bpi liners’ Wages for 

G tolas of 40-45 counts 
of yarn used per yard 
of tin* above doth 1 2 4 62.9 % 

3. Cost, of Raw-C-otton 

(See Table 2, col. S 0 4 4 14.2 % 

Rs. 1 18 2 
Vdama Section 


Cloth of ‘‘ Punjam 24” and width 50 inches 
was taken as an example, and using the same 
method the following percentages have been 

obtained : 

% of total cost, 

1. Weavers’ Wages 28.4 % 

2. Spinners’ Wages 61.0 % 

3. Cost, of Raw-Cotton 10.6 % 

Production Costs in Coarse Cloth Section 

As examples for this section, two qualities of 
cloth from two centres were taken, viw. Quality 
Punjam 14, width 54 inches, produced at the Kailasa- 
patam Centre (It) count) ; .selling price Rs. 0-8-6 
per yard ; and Quality “ Pmjjam 18, width 50 
inches, produced at the Kanupur Centre (20 count) : 
selling price Rs. 0-10-6 (Price List, pp. 8, 9). 
Prices of Cotton and wages have been calculated 
according to those given in Table 3. The 
different items in the analysis are given below : 

Percentage of net cost 

Kailaspatqm Kanupur 


1. Spinners’ Wages 

2. Carders’ Wages 

3. Ginners’ Wages 

4. Weavers’ Wages 

5. Cost of Raw Cotton 


Centre Centre 
20.5*% . 50.2 o/ 0 

10.3 o/o 5.8 o/ 0 

1.7 o/ 0 0.6 o/ 0 

35.1 o/o 33.6 o/o 

32.4 o/ 0 11.8 o/ 0 


Increased Output of Yarn and Cheaper Prices 
The above analysis of production costs throws 
light on the possibility of cheapening khadi. The 
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question of achieving 1 this by a reduction in the 
scale of spinning wages has been considered in a 
previous paragraph.. A better method is to 
concert measures to increase the output of yarn 
per spindle. Spinning-speed among the tine-yarn 
spinners (see Table 2) is abnormally low, the 
highest speed being only 280 yards per hour. 
Speeds in the lew-count section an* still worse, a 
speed of 250 yards being very rare indeed. Dnv 
speeds and the consequent small output of yarn, 
is the reason for the meagre wages earned by 
the spinners. If it is possible to double the speed 
of the spinner, and thereby double her output, 
the producers of cloth can then buy their yarn at 
lower rates and still the spinners would be able 
to earn an increased wage and the (doth itself 
could be sold at lower prices. 

In the fine-yam section, spinners’ wages 
account for 63-00 per cent of the net cost of 
production. A reduction in the prices of yarn, 
following an increased output can bring about 
an immediate and proportionate reduction in 
the prices of cloth. The extent to which cloth 
could he cheapened depends on the possible 
n crease in the spinning-speed higher than that now 
obtaining. The greatest reduction in the prices for 
the given small increase in speed, is possible* 
in the Velama section. Here the speeds are 
abnormally low. In the Pattusali section, where 
a speed of 200 yards is common, the reduction 
that would be possible is not very great, though 
here too an appreciable reduction can he 
achieved. 

In the coarse-yarn section the spinners’ wages 
account for only 50 per cent in the medium 
section, and to 33 per cent in the coarse section. 
As the present speeds in Andhra are much 
lower than those that could easily be possible, 
the maximum possible amount of reduction in 
Prices of cloth for a given small increase in the 
spinning-speed is substantial. 

There is a possibility for an enormous amount 
ot improvement in the spinning-speeds of the 
Andhra spinners. Andhra fine-yarn spinners 
are foremost in the whole country in the 
spinning of high counts. Yet in the matter of 
coarse yarn, they lag far behind the spinners of 
other provinces. In Sabarmati tin* average speed 
for 17 counts (medium count) is not less than 
400 yards. At the Bangalore Exhibition, 8jt. 
Keshav .Gandhi spun 11 count at a speed of 
0o0 yards per hour. At the Madras Exhibition, 
he spun 21 count at a speed of 400 yards. 8jt. 
Devadhar at the Lahore Exhibition spun 14’s 
at a speed of 717 yards. At Bangalore, Srimati 
Veeramma (Andhra) spun Pattusali yarn of 40 s 
with a speed of 400 yards, and 60’s with a speed 

- i? a i P? r h° ur * In the same competition, 
Keshav blmi spun 50’s with a speed of 
3o0 yards. 

These records in spinning-speeds demonstrate 
clearly the great increase t in output per spindle 
that is possible by bringing into use a better 


type of clmrkha and by educating the spinners 
to follow a better spinning technique. In this 
resptrt it is to he regretted that the Andhra 
A. 1.8. A. has not taken any adequate steps. The 
technical department at 8abarmati has proved 
beyond doubt the enormous possibilities of an 
improved eharkha. Sjts. Puntumbekar and 
Varadaehari, in their prize essay, have also dealt 
about the possible increase of output that would 
result from tin* adoption of better appliances. 
They give figures of the increase that would 
result from the use of a better type of spindle. 
Due to the initiative of the officials of the A.I.8.A. 
Fine Yarn Centre at Chieacole (Andhra), steel 
spindles of Sabarmati and Bardoli types were 
introduced as an experimental measure, (in 
response* to a suggestion from us) among the 
Velama spinners in their Narasannapeta area. 
Nine months Inter (in dune 1032), trie official 
in charge of this village, in discussing the 
results of this experiment, assured us that as 
a result of the use of the new spindle, the 
yarn produced at his centre had shown a groat 
improvement in quality, twist and fineness and 
that the weavers were experiencing less trouble 
with the yarn than formerly. It was still more 
gratifying to learn from him that as a result of 
the introduction of these spindles, the spinners 
were now able to earn an .increase in wages of 
not less than 3 pies a day. This is a clear 
proof of how oven small improvements in the 
eharkha and spinning technique can bring 
increased wages to the spinners, accompanied with 
an improvement in the quantity and quality 
of the yarn. It would be interesting to know 
what encouragement and facilities the Andhra 
Provincial Head-quarters propose to give to 
their officials on the spot to extend this experiment 
throughout the fine-yarn area. 

Cotton Pricks and Chkapkr Khadi 

From . the analysis of production costs we 
find that the cost of raw material i. e., cotton - 
amounts to 1 1 p.c. of the cost of production in 
Velama cloth (20-40’s), 14 p.c. in Pattusali cloth 
( 30-80 ’s), 12 p.c. in the medium coarse cloth (20*a) 
and to as high as 33 p.c. in the coarse cloth (10’s). 
Any fall in the price of cotton, would therefore 
benefit the consumer, by bringing about an 
immediate reduction in the selling price of cloth. 

Pricks in Andhra During 1021-1031 

We have already remarked that a perfect 
•ystem of cost accounts would help the producer 
in determining his production costs and m fixing 
his selling prices. We give below a tabular 
statement of the cotton prices. Wages paid 
(based on our analyses), yarn prices and the 
selling prices of Andhra cloth (Kailasapatam 
A.I.8.A. Centre), together with the actual selling 
prices and the selling prices calculated by us 
according to the data in the table, for the period 
1921-1931. (The prices of ra^v-cotton are those 
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ruling at the Tuni market. The information 
about the. wages in the different branches of the 
industry during these cloven years has been 
gathered by us from market reports and from 
reports of producers (private and A. IS. A.). The 
overhead charges have been calculated by us at 
Rs. 0-2-8 per rupee. Cloth of' Punjam 14 and 
width of 54 inches produced at the Kailasapatam 
centre has been taken as the standard for the 
purpose of calculation. 

With regard to the actual and the calculated 
selling prices, it is seen that the prices at which 
cloth was sold was much lower than that cal- 
culated by us ; and that during, the last three 
years the actuals have approximated more closely 


to calculated prices than during the years before. 
The lower prices at which the* Andhra A .1.8. A. 
has sold their production, accounts for the loss 
sustained by them during these years. The 
fluctuations in the cotton prices during 1921-27, 
the subsequent heavy fall, the loss sustained by 
the depreciation of the cotton bought by them 
during the period of falling prices, are respon- 
sible for this loss (see Report, p. 35). Jit is also 
possible that the Andhra A.I.S.A. has sold its 
cloth at sacrifice prices in order to popularize 
khadi and to create employment for the great 
mass of the proverty stricken population for 
whom no other is available. 

Ciiicacolk. November 1932. 





TABLE 3 








1921. 

1922 

1923 1921 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1. Price of Raw Cotton 

per Candy Rs. 45 

60 

55 52 

52 

52 

57 

55 

32 

25 

30 

2. Ginning Wages for 

1 maun d 

n-u-o 

(M>-0 

0-0-0 0-5-0 

0-5-0 

0-5-0 

0-5-0 

0-1-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

3. Carding Wages for 

1 inaund 

2-0-0 

2-0-0 

« 

2-0-0 1-11-0 

1-12-0 

1-S-O 

1-8-0 

1-8-0 

1-8-0 

1-8-0 

1-8-0 

4. Spinning Wages for 

1 maund of yayn 

8-0-0 

s-o-o 

s-o-o 7-o-o 

7-0-0 

(MM) 

0-8-0 

0-8-0 

0-8-0 

0-8-0 

0-8-0 

5. Weaver's Wages P/14, 
W/54” per Yard 

0-4-6 

0-1-6 

o-l-o o-l-o 

0-3-0 

0-3-0 

0-3-0 

0-3-0 

0-3-0 

0-3-0 

0-3-0 

6. Actual Selling Price 
of Cloth per Yard 

0-11-0 

0-11-0 

0-11-0 0-11-0 

0-10-0 

0-1 0-0 

0-1 0-0 

0-1 0-0 

(MM) 

0-9-0 

0-8-9 

7. Calculated Helling Price 
of Cloth per Yard 

0-12-1 i 

u-13-5 o-i H-o o-It-lo 

0-11-4 

0-10-5 

0-1 1-0 

o-lo-lo 

0-8-8 

0-8-0 

0-8-9 



Maya Temple at Chichen Itza (Restored) Typical Aztec Peasants— the Committee for the 

i ;>■: ■ rural school at 8an Jorge Tezoquipan 

See article on p. 10 





Mrs. Similabai Naik, m. a. 


Miss Bimipuni Mukhorjce 

Miss Binapani Mi'kiikiukh, the grand-daughter 
of Mr. Sital Mukherjee, charmed the audience with 
her extraordinary musical feats in the last 
Allahabad Music Conference. She is a girl of 
ten only. 

Mrs. Sara lab a i Naik, m. a., Honorary Lady 
Superintendent of the Seva Sadan, Poona, and 
Fellow of the University of Bombay, presided at 
the fourth Lljjain Session of the Gwalior State 
Women’s Conference on November 7 and 8 last. 

Mrs. Kamalabai N. Vljaykar has been 
appointed Honorary Magistrate at Andhori, 
Bombay. She is the first among ladies to hold 
such a post, over there. 

Miss Subarna Gtiosh was a student of 
outstanding merit in the Medical College, 
Calcutta. She obtained the Gold Medal in 
Pathology and Calvert’s Medal in Medicine, 
the Goodeve Scholarship in midwifery, F. C. 
Chatterji’s Scholarship in normal and morbid 
Histology and several College Scholarships. 
s hc also received the First Certificate of 
Honours in Medicine and the Certificate of 
Honours in Medical Jurisprudence. She has 
passed the Final M. B. Examination with honours 
obtaining the 2nd. place in Medicine and 3rd. place 
in Surgery. • 



Mrs. Kamalabai N. # Vijaykar 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 





Two Poems by Tagore 

Tn Vism-Hharali News appear the following 
poems by I)r. Rabindranath Tagore : 

Freedom 

Freedom from fear i« the freedom 1 claim for yon, 

My Motherland ! 

Fear, the phantom demon, 

shaped by your own distorted dreams, 

Freedom from the burden of ages. 

bending your head, breaking your back, 
blinding your eyes to the beckoning call of future ; 
Freedom from shackles of slumber 

with which yon fasten yourself to night’s stillness, 
mistrusting the star that sneaks 
of truth’s adventurous pain : 

Freedom from the anarchy of a destiny 

whose sails are weakly yielded to blind * 

uncertain winds, 

and the helm to a hand ever rigid and cold 

as Death ; 

Freedom from the insult of dwelling in a doll’s world 
where movements are' started through brainless wires, 
repeated through mindless habits, 
where figures wait with patient obedience for a master 

of show 

to he stirred into a moment’s mimicry of life. 

Greetings 

Though f know, my friend, that we are different 
my mind refuses to own it. 

For we two woke up in the same sleepless night 
while the birds sang, 
and the same spell of the spring 
entered our hearts. 

Though your face is towards the light 
and mine in the shade 

the delight of our meeting is sweet and secret, 
for the flood of youth in its eddying dance 
has drawn us close. 

With your glory and grace you conquer the world 
my face is pale 

But a magnanimous breath of life 
has carried me to your side 
and the dark line of our difference 

is aglow with the radiance of a dawn. • 


How to Teach ‘New Words' in English 

Mr. Bidhu Ranjan Das, m.a.. h.t. contributes an 
interesting paper to 7 he Teachers* Journal on the 
above subject. We quote the following passages 
from it : 


No doubt I have made a favourable reference to 
some of the existing text books on Fnglish but to be 
sure, most of them have been prepared with no regard 
being paid to the psychological stages of the develop- 
ment of the language-ability of the child. Let me 
elaborate the point. A child normally learns a language 
relating it to his own experience of life and environ- 
ment. Along with the sucking of his mother's breast 
he learns to utter 'mamma next he utters l papa as 
he sees his father fondle him and so on. As his 
experience grows wider with his growth, his vocabulary 
also increases in size and this process goes on indefi- 
nitely for a long period. Therefore the words to be 
used in the texts must Hiiit the mental age and 
experience of the learner for whom it is intended. 
The authors in most cases overlook this principle. 
Instead of drawing on scientifically standardised lists 
such as Dr. Thorndike’s list of 1 OCX) common words 
in English, they rely upon their own judgment and 
introduce words haphazardly. This makes the teaching 
and learning of English all the more difficult and 
arduous, because, the teacher gets no opportunity 
of working on the bonds of association possessed by 

the learner with a view to making him lerarn a 
thing. As for instance, if the word “cruiser” be 

introduced in a text book lor class III in our 

country, how can the teacher bring home to the 
learner the idea conveyed by the word and how can 
the learner grasp it at this stage? Is not the thing 
beyond his experience? Thus some authors un- 
thinkingly introduce words of the later stages in the 
lessons of the earlier stages and vice versa. This 

acts as a setback to normal progress. “An English 
Primer” by W. (\ Wordsworth (for class III) is just 
to my hand. In this book, I find, such difficult and 
uncommon words as “muddy and fertile” introduced 
in Lesson 25, p. 110 but simple and familiar words 
such as “breakfast, kite, lesson” have been reserved 
for Lesson 10. p. 55. Is it not indiscriminate? In 
this respect, Dr. West’s grad6d series of the new 
method Headers are by far the best in the market. 
The ‘new words’ arc there’’' printed in bold types in 
the lessons and on their margin. Moreover, scienti- 
fically standardised words have been introduced step 
by step in order of difficulty. These words have been 
repeatedly used to leave permanent impressions on 
the learners. Mr. Guha’s Simple Readers and Mr. 
Chatterjee’s Readers are the next best. 

Now. let us enlarge on the method of teaching 
‘New Words’ to be ascertained in- • the manner 
sketched above. The teacher should- tyke up each of 
the words at a time. He should fifst of all explain 
it. as usual, with reference to the context dealing 
witjji all its denotations and connotations. He should 
also try to link it with the apperceptive mass of the 
learner. He should at the same time bring as many 
of the derivatives as possible to the notice of the 
learner. Then he should give the learner a sufficient 
drilling in the practical use of the “New Word.’ 
Herein lies the most important part of the teacher's 
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work. He cannot neglect it without detriment to the 
inline of learning or for the matter of fact, the 
teaching of the language. While doing so, the 
teacher should invariably detach the ‘New word’ from 
the given context. For, the learner of a language 
should be enabled to use the newly acquired ‘word’ 
quite independently in a setting different from that 
of the text or otherwise the value of this new 
acquisition will be as good as nil. An example will 
dear up the issue. Take a short sentence : — “Prom's 
parents love him.” Let us suppose that Parents’ 
is the ‘New word’ here. It will not do for tho 
teacher if he merely explains the meaning of tho 
word. He should make the learners drill the word 
independently. He should ask them to frame with 
the word such simple sentences as the following 
"My parents love me/’ “His parents aro dead,” 
“You have got your parents,” “My father and mother 
are my parents’* and so on. This process is called 
" Dr polar hat ion' according to the terminology of 
modern science. Here it means “detaching a word 
from its given text and using it independently.” 
Unless the learners become skilled in "depolarizing” 
a “nijjiv word” it is idle to expect that he would 
acquire a “feeling” of the language within a reason- 
able time even though he might not spare pains. 


Indigenous Insurance 

Insurance is generally regarded as an 
importation from the West. It was in vogue in 
«ome form or other in India also till recent times. 
Mr. J.-M. Datta has given a very interesting 
account of some forms of indigenous insurance in 
hts/trtftvr World, We make these extracts from it: 

On the borders of Barkarganj boats plying on 
certain rivers sometimes got drowned with all hands 
on board. The boatmen, mostly Muhammadans, 
before starting on a voyage sought the blessings 
and protection of a certain local I*ir or saint, 
offered 'inn and paid 5 pice per head on board 
to the man in charge of the shrine and thus 
pledged their lives to the Pir. If they returned 
alive, they would pay •"> pice more, offer another 
v/V//Z as thanksgiving and thus redeem themselves. 
They believed that the Pir took special care in 
protecting his servants or slaves during the voyage, 
ff they were drowned, the man in charge of the 
shrine is to provide their widows with food and 
raiment for a year and a day. so that they may 
light the lamp according to Muhammadan custom 
and practice, to illuminate their journey heavenwards, 
free from all caies. 

This practice was in vogue until some 40 years 
ngo when a dispute between two rival claimants to 
i he shrine put a stop to it. One reason for 
discontinuing the practice may have been the rise 
in the price of fowl stuffs and the consequent 
increased cost of providing for the widows for the 
sjacitic period, while the amount of traditional 
charges of 5 pice remained the same. The proportion 
of persons pledging their lives at the shnne to the 
number drowned in a year must have been less /bpn 
i he proportion of 10 pice to the cost of providing 
‘he widows lor a year and a day. That is why the 
•A stem worked so long as it lasted. 

The Pir 8 shrine was unconsciously carrying on 
the business of accident insurance, and life insurance 
for a specific voyage combined. 

.13 


In the days before the advent of steamers and 
railways, ola people, especially old widows, who 
went on pilgrimage to Benares or to Brindaban or 
to other distant shrines with a view to spending the 
rest of their days there, often deposited a lump sum 
with some honest firm of traders on the under- 
standing that the sum so deposited would be treated 
as the capital of the firm, and out of it and the 
trading profits thereon, the person so depositing 
would get a small monthly allowance sufficient to 
cover his ordinary expenses so long as the depositor 
lived. If the depositor lived long, the resulting loss 
may fall on tnc firm ; but if he died soon, the 
consequent gain would bo firm’s. An ordinary firm 
would not accept the risks for more than three or 
four lives at a time ; so it could not be safely 
asserted that such payments of annuities wore made 
on actuarial principles. But some rough and ready 
actuarial principles must have been known to them 
to determine the rates of the monthly allowance 
depending upon the ago and sex and caste of the 
depositor, for we hear of such principles as that a 
widow would live longer than ji male; that a 
Brahmin would live (trice as long as a Nabaeakh, 
and so forth. 

We are told that in former times in such places 
of pilgrimage as Nabadwip, an aged pilgrim would 
deposit a fixed sum, say Its. 500 witfi the (Sossain 
of a shrine or an nhhrtt, and in return he would 
get board and lodging free for the rest of his life. 
As a laifce number of devotees, 20 or 30, would 
generally stop at a particular shrine or akkra , the 
system had some sort of rough and ready actuarial 
basis for its success. Any loss that would otherwise 
fall on the shrine or t thhnt , was generally made good 
by other occasional pilgrims • and devotees. Tho 
Annuitants, if wc may so term the depositors, also 
helped the institution by doing such odd light 
manual work as they could easily perform, such as 
sweeping the gardens, beating cymbals, sewing 
garlands Ac. 


University Education 

Dr. W. S. Lrquhart delivered an address at a 
meeting of the Rotary (lub, Caleuta, on “University 
Education.” It. has been reproduced in The 
( 'nlrttita Jierietr. Tho following passage from it 
should set the advocates of technical education to 
think about the fate of the unemployed expert : 

When we turn to the positive side of the matter 
wc find that the remedy suggested by the critics is 
that education should be of a less literary character 
and that it should bo more vocational and technical. 
The knowledge of higher mathematics and philosophy 
and Sanskrit, does nor, it is said, fill the family 
coffers. I,ct the training be directly related to the 
work that is available. (live them the education 
that will be useful, and stop this waste. Waste, yes, 
fro?i the point of view of quick returns, but perhaps 
not waste in the long run. At least do not let ub 
decide the question out of band. And here again it 
seems that you are trying to solve an essentially 
economic problem by a change in educational methoa. 
By all means improve your technical education and 
it will do something. But do not expect it to do 
everything. It will not make a piece of land which 
even on the roost modern methods can produce only 
enough food for fifty people, capable or supporting 
double that number. Your change over to technical 
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education would be an excellent panacea if it were 
a case of posts waiting until men are trained to fill 
them. But that is not so Those turned out of 
technical training schools find the greatest difficulty 
in securing employment, and there are many trained 
to the utmost pitch of efficiency in the West who 
can find nothing to do on their return to this 
country. Now to ray mind there is no sadder 
spectacle than that of the unemployed expert. He 
has been made ready for only one line and that line 
is closed to him. lie has not the general education 
which enables him to turn to anything else. He 
cannot dig, or perhaps, if he is a mining engineer, 
he can do nothing else ; and to beg he is ashamed. 
He is down and out now because he has been tied 
down at too early a stage in his educational career. 
And personally if I had to be unemployed I had 
rather be unemployed with a full mind than an 
empty one and a university education docs at least 
profess to fill the mind. I should at least have 
something to think about while 1 sat about waiting. 
When the stomach is empty there is no particular 
advantage in having the mind empty also. 


The Child’s Education 

In a paper iVi P'rahulUm h'lrmthi Dr. Maria 
Montessori writes : 

When the independent life of tfm child is not 
recognized with its own characteristics and its own 
ends, when the adult man interprets these characteri- 
stics and ends— which are different from his— as being 
errors in the child which he must make speed to 
correct, there arises between the strong and the weak 
a struggle which is fatal to mankind. Kor it is verily 
upon the perfect and tranquil spiritual life of the 
child that depend the health or sickness of the soul, 
the strength or weakness of the character, the clearness 
or obscurity of the intellect. And if. during the deli- 
cate and precious period of childhood a sacrilegious 
form of servitude has been inflicted upon the children 
it would no longer he possible for men successfully to 
accomplish great deeds -and we have there the 
symbolical sense of the Bible story of the Tower of 
Babel. 

Now, the struggle between the adult and the child 
finds its expression -both within the family circle and 
at school— in what is till called by the old name of 
“education.” But when the intrinsic value of the 
child’s personality has been recognized and he has 
been given room to expand, as is the case in our 
schools (where the child creates for himself an 
an environment suited to his spiritual growth), we 
have had the revelation of an entirely new child, 
whose astonishing charateristie9 are tnc opposite of 
those that had hitherto been observed. 

We may therefore assert that it would be possible 
by the renewing of education, to produce a better type 
of mar., a man endued with superior characteristics 
as if belonging to a new race : the superman of 
which Nitzsche caught glimpses. Herein lies the 
part that education has to play in the struggle 
between war and peace, and not in its cultural content. 
Above all it U to be noted that the child, a 
passionate lover of order and work, possesses in- 
tellectual qualities superior by far to what might 
have been expected. It is very evident that, subjected 
to the usual education, the child has had not only 
to withdraw within himself, but to dissimulate his 


powers, in order to adapt himself to the judgment; 
of the adult who lorded it over him. And so the 
child performed the cruel task first of hiding his 
real self, then of forgetting it, of burying in his 
sub- consciousness a wealth of expanding life whose 
aspirations were frustrated. Then, bearing this hidden 
burden, he encountered the errors current in the 
world. 

Thus does the problem of education present itself 
when we envisage it from the print of view of war 
and peace, not as a in; tter of what ought, or ought 
not, to be taught. Whether we speak or do not speak 
of war to the children, wkeather we adapt history for 
their use in this way or in that way. does not 
change the destiny of mankind. But an education that 
is merely a blind stuggle between the strong and the 
week can only produce an inefficient man, weakened 
and enslaved, a man whose growth has been stunted. 


A School for Defective Children 

In Tcurhiwj , a scientific journal on education, 
appears the following: 

The estimated number of mentally weak children [in 
Bengal, Ik liar and Assam is over 50,000. How tc 
deal with i.h«* mentally deficient, or feeble-minded 
persons, especially growing children, is a problem of 
first-rate imjtortnnce. 

Public recognition of the claims of such children 
begin in Europe with I)r. Hard of the Paris School 
for the Deaf in 1800. Jn the course of the nineteenth 
century. Europe and America came to realize that in 
the interests of both humanity and society such < 
children should be gathered together in special ■ 
institutions for proper and appropriate training. O.i 
humanitarian grounds we should seriously consider 
and boar in mind that (1) the feebleminded are our 
children, and we can cannot afford to neglect them 
without denying our obligations as parents : (-) that 

when we have institutions for the blind, schools for 
the deaf and dumb, asylums for lepers, societies for 
the prevention of cruelty towards children, why 
should we not have societies or institutions tor the 
development of those who whave ‘less brains’ than 
ourselves ? 

On social grounds also, we should remember that 
(i) A mentally defective child occupies most of the 
time, attention and energy of the parents, with the 
result that the other nonni/ children tend to be 
neglected. (2) That defective children as they grow 
embarrass their parents ; and tin* general public, not 
knowing or fully realizing.-^ he significance of their 
real weakness, often unconsciously persecute them by 
staring at them or calling them by names such as 
hahu (idiotic) or haht (foolish). The result is that 
they not only lose what little self-confidence they 
have, but become positively unsocial, irrational or 
mischievous little units of society. (3) That just 
as we protect the general public from infectious 
diseases by special laws, so we must protect society 
by having such children specially dealt • with so as 
to keep it safe from any mischief at -their hands, 
and by trying to develop them into useful] members 
of society, if possible. 

These considerations lead us to the question— How 
should we deal with them ? The ouly answer is— 
Place them, not only for their greatest well-being but 
also for the protection of society, in an environment 
of genteless and understanding and love ; in a place 
free for the complications that confuse their little 
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Trains : guard them from problems and playmates 
that discourage them and give them a sense of 
inferiority. All this is possible only in an institution 
.■.penally established for them. In such an institution 
n mentally defective child can live in an atmosphere 
(very part of which is planned with forethought and 
.are to recognize his shortcomings and to meet his 
special needs ; where every soul attending him is 
pledged to the creed of fertilizing his barren life: and 
where an education is imparted which being specially 
adapted to him aims to make him economically 
independent, and to develop the fullest life of which 
he is capable. 

Such an institution has recently been established 
in Bengal. under the auspices of the Bodhanu Sarniti, 
an association for the care and control of the feeble- 
minded. It is registered under Act XXI of isi50 f 
with a strong committee under the presidency of Sj. 
Kaminiamla ('hatterjee of the Modern Urrtnr. The 
founder-secretary of the Hamiti is Babu (Jirija Bhusan 
Mukherjee, M.A., B.L.. Assistant Public Prosecutor, 

24-Parganas. The Rajah of .Ihargram made a free 
L'ift. of 2. r )0 hhjho s (more than SO acres) of land at 
, Ihargram, some 90 miles west of Calcutta. The place 
is absolutely free from malaria and very healthy : 
the drinking water is supplied from a natural spring 
which never dries up. 

The whole atmosphere *is calm and quiet. Bodhana 
the name of the institution, was specially coined by 
the poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. It. has already 
started work with a few children, ami Lt.-Hol. Owen 
Berkeley Hill of the Ranchi Mental Hospital has 
kindly promised to supervise the woik of the institu- 
tion. A.s it is the first institution of its kind in 
India, its progress and development will be watched 
with the keenest interest. In course of lime, we hope 
many such institutions will be established to deal with 
the large number of mentally defective children. 

Those who desire further information may refer to 
the secretary, 0*5 Bejoy Mukherjea Lane, Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta. 


Healthy Feet 

To have healthy feet, the following rules 
should be implicitly observed. These appear in 
The Oriental Wa hitman and Hern id of 
[[faith : 

The following exercises will strengthen both feet 
and ankles, and many of them can be performed 
during the day at odd times. 

1. Stand erect. Rise on the toes as high as 
possible, keeping the feet parallel. Then slowly sink 
back to first position. 

2. Repeat, as above, with the feet turned in, and 
placed wide apart. This is more difficult than the 
first. 

T Sit on a chair, place one foot on the other knee, 
and ^rasp the foot with both hands. Rotate the foot, 
pushing it as far round as possible very slowly. 
Repeat with the other foot. 

4. Repeat the above exercise with the feet held out 
in front. Rotate each foot separately, describing a 
circle in the air. An amusing variation of this exer- 
cise is to write one’s name in the air. This strengthens 
the instep and ankles, as well as the muscles of the 
foot. 

5. Walk around the room on the outside edge of 
4he feet. 

6. Sit again, holding the fjfet in. Now stretch the 


feet gradually downwards as far as j ossiblc. Hold 
the position, then begin to stretch again in an upward 
direction. This can be done in bed before rising. 

7. Walk on tip toes around the room. Practise 
this whiM dressing in the morning. 

Study of Medicinal Plants 

These extracts arc made from an interesting 
article in The Indian Mtdiml Journal: 

Comparative study helps to bring into prominence 
properties of plants which would otherwise be over- 
looked. Cftjterns rotundas forms an important 
constituent of the Chinese drug “ Hsbu/fufy.u" und of 
the Japanese drug "Knhishif tired as emmenogrgues 
in that countiy, a property that is not so prominently 
mentioned in India. The essential oil of Cyj.crus 
rotundas deserves to he studied pharmacologically for 
its net ion on the generative organs. Corudali$ 
yonmtann ought on comparative evidence to 
possess the properties of morphia and he useful in 
Parkinsonian disease. 

Comparative study also helps to draw mir attention 
to those indigenous plants which have not been usid 
medicinally bv the natives of our country. The study 
of the Indian Ep/ndras was stimulated by the studies 
iu China. We also now know that not all E/dtrdras 
possess the eharaett ristie properties* and some any 
be entirely devoid of them because of the absense in 
them d e pin drill and pseudo plud tin. Ep/ndraalula 
of Morocco is on the other hand a \alwible source of 
iphcdrin on account of its very high nlkaloidal content 
whether the high nlkaloidal content is due to soil and 
atmospheric conditions of Morocco, or is due to a 
characteristic inherent, in the plant itself can only be 
revealed when plantations of tin; same are made in 
other countries. Lv< n one knows that plants owe 
their virtues as medicinal agents to certain characteristic! 
alkaioids. glucosides and other principles present in 
them. It is being gradually realised however that it is 
not always be alkaloid that epitomizes in itself the 
characteristic properties of the plant, and deserves to 
be designated as the active principle, (’omssin, the 
alkaloid of the IhJnrrlu nu anfid;/>( ntoriea is a good 
illustration of a fallacious belief- In whatever consti- 
uenls of the plant the active property may lie, the 
study of alkaloids serves however a very useful pur- 
pose of providing us with an easy and accurate 
means for standardization of drugs. 

Comparative study as in the ease of the Ephedra $ 
or of Artemisia would help us to reduce the work 
of drug cultivation to an exact- science, and to 
determine the commercial possibilities of the most ! 
promising plants in the same manner as has been \ 
done in agricultural and other economic farms. 

Indian medicinal plants ought to be widely studied ; 
and largely used by medical practitioners in this 
country, and should not be contemptuously referred to 
as “Native Remedies ’. With proper advocacy it will 
not be long before the pharmacology and chemistry J 
gf the best of them is properly investigated. Huch. a 1 
study even though .’tbe not immediately productive 
of useful results, might give a ntw impetus to chemo- 
therapy. If it be remembmd that 15 p. c. of the 
drugs used in the British Pharmacopoeia of 1914 were 
in use among the Egyptians, and 50 p. c. were in 
use among the Indian and Arab Physicians, there 
are' grounds for the hope that many more gems may 
be garnered fiom the rich flora of India, by the 
application of recent methods of research in chemistry 
and pharmacology. * 
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The Free Press in Russia 

The lAriifff Afjr has the following note on 
the development of the newspaper press in 
Soviet Russia : 

Whatever else Communism may have done for 
Russia, it has increased the number of newspapers 
from 407 to 5/KX) and their total circulation from 
about two million to thirty-eight million. Of these 
papers 1,700 are district organs and 1,500 factory 
organs, but their enormous following and the fact 
that there are ten million readers of newspapers 
published in non-Russian languages would seem to 
substantiate the claim of the Soviet authorities that, 
illiteracy has been reduced from (10 to 10 per cent. 

Only lack of paper keeps down the circulation 
and size of Russian publications. New subscriptions 
arc sometimes not even tilled a contrast with the 
American practice of continuing old ones long after 
the date of expiration -yet. f\ rest in and iVaratla 
both have 1,000,000 readers and Kirs ft ait slain (itv.rfa 
( Thf feasant* ’ Gn\ftffi has over two millions, in 
othir words, more than all the newspapers in present 
Soviet tcriitory had before the Revolution. The 
daily papers are restricted to four pages and print 
no scandal, household hints, fashion notes, crossword 
puzzles, sporting news, or stock-market, quotations. 
Special publications* deal witli literature and art, and 
the regular dailies concentrate on foreign news, 
government, decrees, decisions of the Communist 
Party, and domestic. industrial developments. 
Personality is played down. Except for Karl Radek's 
political articles, Mikhail Kollzov’s humorous essays, 
and the cartoons of Deni and Klimov the Soviet 
press, especially in the provinces, tends to a dead 
level of standardized uniformity. 

Functional differences do, however, exist between 
the various publications, h rest in specializes in 
general news; I Varda, in news of the Communist 
Party. And the people respond with enthusiasm ; 
newspaper lines in Si os cow are as long as bread 
lines. Printed matter in Russia maintains a much 
higher level than printed matter in corresponding 
American publications. Although there are no ‘quality 
magazines’ and nothing like the Xnr York Tunes, 
the masses, for whom all the writing is done, not 
only get. better fare than the American tabloids 
furnish; they arc also tired with the desire to 
improve their newly acquired skill at reading. 


King Faisal 

Dr. Wolfgang von Weisl gives up Estimate 
of the career of King Faisal in the TV' ar Kn it 
JWs.se of Vienna : 

A clever Orientalist once said : The Orientals 
are happy because they have The Arabian Xit/hfs. 
The Europeans are unhappy because they have not.’ 
The Oriental always lives in the belief that Allah 


metes out compensatory justice. The beggar of 
today may through luck, cleverness, the intrigues 
of a beautiful woman, or even through personal 
merit become a minister, and a minister may 
suddenly find himself a pauper. Because the Asiatic 
proletarian believes in this possibility of happiness, 
lie remains socially satisfied. Because the European 
proletarian drrw not believe in it, he works for social 
revolution. 

There arc still men in the Orient who have had 
careers typical of The Arabian Xit/hfs, hut even in 
the Orient, a certain change seems to have occurred. 
No longer does the good will of a eunuch, the 
pleasure of a pasha, or the love of a princess bring 
advancement but, remarkable as it may seem, courage, 
courage, courage -with luck and diplomaex added. 

Mustaplm Kemal Pasha had such a career, rising 
from the position of commander of a Turkish army 
corps on the Palestine front to ruler of modern 
Turkey. Ri/. i Shah had such a career, rising front 
non-commissioned Cossack officer* to Cossack colonel, 
thru from colonel to Prime Minister and then to 
Emperor of Persia. King 1 1m Sand had such ;i 
career, lie was born a son of an exiled Arabian 
monarch and set out at the age of eighteen to win 
hack his father’s kingdom, just as the Prince in 
The Arabian Mt/hfs goes to do battle against the 
evil jinnee. 

And between these three soldiers ruled a fourth 
king from The Arabian Xit/hfs , living in Bagdad, 
the city of llarun al-Kashid. He too was a new 
man on the throne, who had also commenced his 
career on the field of battle. He too was a figure 
out of The Arabian Xit/hfs, but King Faisal of 
Irak was a very different, kind of man from his 
three neighbours. The delicate descendant of a line 
of aristocratic priests, he adapted himself to the 
more robust methods of the new politics of the 
Orient. King Jbn Saud, his southern neighbour, is 
physically the strongest man in his kingdom, a man 
of unlimited vital energy who- has been married a 
hundred and fifty times, although he never lias more 
than four wives at ou£& His western neighbour, 

lliza Shah, is at least as big a man as Ibn 
Saud, and, whereas the King of Arabia is a 
comparatively slender man, the Shah of Persia looks 
like a Pomeranian, Junior, bony, muscular, with 
a square head and powerful jaw. The dictator of 
Turkey is built in the same way. He is an old 
soldier who can always summon up his ultimate 
physical reserves for battle or pleasure.- • 

Faisal of Irak was, as 1 have -.said, a different 
type of man. Medium-sized, thin, and with 

melancholy eyes, lie was always slightly ill, and 

the climate of his capital did "not agree with him. 
He fled to Europe as often as he could and brought 
back a love of European customs, fashions, and 
reforms to his own country, which is half desert 
a quarter mountains, and a quarter marsh land. 
He returned to Bagdad as a fpreignor and remained 
a foreigner there. He was the man whom England 
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protected and wanted. During the World War 
Faisal served with the ‘army’ of the famous Colonel 
Lawrence, who led four thousand Bedouins against 
thq Turks. And by his presence Faisal forced the 
Mohammedan subjects of the Allied Powers to realize 
that the war against Turkey and against the Central 
Powers was pleasing to Allah, for this man who was 
descended from Mohammed held it his religious duty 
to break his word to the Caliph and to battle against 
him. 

Courage, as I have said, is well rewarded in the 
< )riont. Because Faisal had been in the field he 
entered Damascus in triumph after the Allied Powers 
had defeated the Turks. Because he marched into 
Damascus, the English made him King of Syria. 
And when the French, who opposed him, drove him 
out in the summer of 192B, England had to find 
another throne for its protege and made him King of 
Irak. lint this erown did not yield him uumixed 
pleasure. In spite of the huge stuns of money that 
England poured into this land of petroleum, whose 
roads and airways lead to India, it remained poor. 
I/’ss than two-thirds of the population are Arabs. 
Half a million are Kurds and Turks, who are much 
more warlike than the Arabs, whom they hold in 
tremendous contempt. A quarter of a million are 
Persians, win) have recently been casting their eyes 
across thi 1 border, while the million and a half Arabs 
arc at odds with each other. The -Bedouins are 
inclined to sympathize with the Bedouin hauler, I bn 
Sand, and they show supreme contempt for tin* 
Arabian city dwellers and peasants, who in turn are 
divided into religion." sects of their own. 


Fascism in Japan 

An enterprising French journalist obtained 
an interview with General Araki, the Japanese 
Minister of War, and obtained the following 
information from him about the progress of 
Fascism in Japan. Tbe interview appeared in 
the Jnaruitl (ft's prlmls. and is translated in the 
Lh'httj At/f. 

I then asked the General a question that had been 
on the tip of my tongue for a long time : ‘What 
do you think of Fascism in Japan '.** 

One must distrust certain foreign words,* General 
Araki declared. ‘The Japanese people, use them 
without understanding their exact meaning. Tims 
they call the mountain chain that runs the length of 
Japan ‘ the Alps." While speaking, General Araki 
was beating the palm of his hand. ‘The Japanese 
people,* he continued have a very vague ide«a of 
Fascism. Some consider it the negation of all 
representative government. Others believe it. is a 
movement opposed to Communism. Still others regard 
it as a force that is hostile to democracy.* 

That is a negative programme/ I interrupted, and 
it might, be said that there arc all those things in 
Fascism, but what is the positive programme of 
Fascism in .Japan 

‘I shall no 1 , comment on it, ’ said General Araki, 
lor Fascism in Japan is simply a movement to bring 
the national spirit to life again, the Japanese spirit 
that has been transmitted by the laws of the “eternal 
Emperors.' 

For some minutes General Araki had been showing 
a certain nervousness. The visit of some important 
personage had been announced and the interview had 


lasted over half an hour. The clock that, I had 
admired now seemed intolerable, for without any 
consideration it was continuing to mark the passage 
of the hour. 

‘What is the attitude of the Japanese army towards 
Fascism '.’* I asked. 

‘The Japanese army has no occasion to occupy 
itself with political movements,’ the General said. 
‘Being a soldier means serving the Emperor and his 
country. But the spirit that animates Fascist 
organizations, which want closer contact between the 
Emperor and the people, is the same spirit that 
inspires the army, a living force and an idea that, 
gives life to the nation. Furthermore, it is the duty 
of the military leaders to form young soldiers and 
officers in this spirit, which they should constantly 
endeavour to raise to an ever higheur level.' 


The Fruits of Zionism 

'The Month writes about the experiment, of 
creating a national home for the .lews in 
Palestine : 

At the end of ( Mnhcr strikes and riots broke, 
out amongst, the Arabs in Palestine as a protest 
against the greatly increased immigration ot Jews 
caused by German anti-Semitism. Arab resentment 
is quite intelligible : they are the victims of that 
ill eon<i.1iTcd policy called Zionism. No one can be 
unsympathetic with the desire of the landless Jews 
to found a National Home, and if the I A million 
Hebrews scattered all over the world could he 
organized as a nation once again in some one, 
region, many ineoir'oniences would be avoided. But, 
unhappily, there is no unoccupied country large 
enough and otherwise suitable to house that 
homeless race, and the original sin of the Balfour 
Declaration was, without consultation with the in- 
habitants and against their wishes, to encourage 
the settlement, of large numbers of foreign Jews in 
Palestine. There was a lamentable loss of life in 
the late riots, for although the I hgh < ’ommissioncr 
endeavours to combine the policies of favouring a 
home for the Jewish race m Palestine, and at the 
same time “of safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of. existing non-.lewish communities,’’ it is 
not generally recognized that the two programmes 
are irreconcilable. No doubt, a wealthy Jewish settler 
may stimulate the development of the country, 
hut the Jewish process of buying large parcels of 
land cannot but ultimately dispossess the original 
owners. Tlie ignorant and indigent Aral) should bo 
protected against himself and should not he allowed 
by the Mandatory to alienate the soil of his country 
for a little ready cash. Tin; Jews in Palestine, now 
about one-tenth of the population, are only waiting 
for a higher proportion of numbers to set up a 
Jewish State, aim reduce the owners of the hind to 
the condition of foreigners. 


Chinese Ponies and Chinamen 

It appears from a note in 77/ r I’mplrs Tribune. 
that in the foreign concessions in China racial 
discrimination has disappeared as regards Chinese 
ponies but not against Chinese men : 

It must be set down to the credit of the foreign 
sportsmen of ►Shanghai that there is no racial 
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xlisl motion observed in regard to the admission to the 
racecourse of ponies born in Chinn. Possibly this is 
not altogether an unselfish and generous gesture. 
Perhaps there are reasons for this tolerance wh : ch are 
connected with the difficulty and expense of importing 
animals from Europe and America for racing purposes. 
We have never owned a horse, nor even part of ahorse 
— other than a very juicy but tough steak off which 
we once dined in Paris. We know nothing about 
racing, and have never sought to conceal our complete 
ignorance of the subject, nor have we ever professed 
possession of that invaluable ‘ inside information” — 
straight from the horse’s mouth -which enables 
followers of the sport of kings to derive much 
pecuniary benefit from their sportsmanship. Hut we 
do know that while a China pony is welcomed to the 
Shanghai Racecourse a China man- or woman is 
not. Tin y may, if they so desire, gain admission 
to the public enclosures bn race days on equal terms 
with foreigners by buying tickets, but for the three 
hundred-odd other days in the yen* when there is 
no racing they are denied the * right of entry and 
opportunity of exercise which is enjoyed even by dogs. 
Ami until last year those Chinese eiti/ens of Shanghai 
who were not afflicted with myopia enjoyed the 
inestimable privilege of being able to see a number of 
more fortunate fellow-citizens disporting themselves 
on the green swlird! defending and attacking wickets 
and goals and what-not. Now, however, the bamboo- 
railings which foimeily surrounded the Racecourse 
have disappeared, and in their stead there stands a 
high briik wall which serves the double purpose of 
*r< -venting “foreign’’ fnsh air from blowing on ('him sc 
aces and prevents Chinese eyes firm seeing things 
which might possibly Jead to the development of w hat 
the Japanese call “dangerous thoughts.” 


Religious Census in the United States 

1’nilfl writes about the inaccuracy of the 
religious census in the United States. The 
observations also apply partly to the religious 
census in India : 

For years— vea, for more than a decade — Cnity 
has been laughing at the so-called religious census 
in this country. We have been deliberately derisive, 
irreverent, even denunciatory. We have declared 
that 1 his census, for all the authority of the United, 
States Government, is absolutely untrustworthy, and 
in its optimistic showing of large increases in church 
membership, plain downright silly, if rot actually 
dishonest. Wo have found little support for our 
skepticism. Religious magazines hove gone on 
publishing the figures ns though they meant some- 
thing; and denominational headquarters, smuggling 
with problems of dying churches and depleted funds, 
have seized upon these census totals and held to 
them like a drowning man to a piece of drift weed. 
Only when the figures did rot Icok so cheerful, 
when ev<n the emus could not turn losses into 
gains, as in the ease of the Unitarians and Uni- 


versalists, did the editors and secretaries set up a 
howl. He cause? of course, no matter what the facts, 
religion must gain! But now' at last I'nity has a 
companion in doubt and denial— no less than the 
Rev. J. Elliott Ross, scholar and teacher, and 
influential Roman Catholic. Li a recent article in 
the Christ inn Century, Dr. Ross show’s what a farce 
the so-called federal census is. “As a matter of fact,” 
he says, ‘ this so-called Census of Religions’ is not 
federal and is not a census.” ft. is simply a 
compilation of “figures nipplied to it (the federal 
government) by the different religious bodies” them- 
selves. But tlicse figures are utterly unreliable. A 
recent critic in the Roman Catholic Common treat. 
quoted by Dr. Ross, spoke of the “unbelievable un- 
trustworthiness” of the Catholic statistics of church 
membership. The Protestant statistics arc probably 
worse, though Dr. Ross uses language no stronger 
than “undoubtedly equal valid suspicions” as directed 
against them. What is needed, says this outspoken 
Christian t'rntunj contributor, is a real census— figures 
gathered by the U. "v Census Bureau in the same 
way and at the same, time that other figures are 
gathered. He states the difficulties of getting accurate 
statistics in this field even by this mil hod. Hut this 
is not the reason why it will not be done! The 
real reason is that the churches do not propose to 
tolerate, much less further, even a partial disclosure 
of their dreadful plight. 


British Labour Wins Municipal Elections 

America writes about the success of British 
Labour in the recently held local elections : 

Members of the British Labour party were elated 
at their success in the local elections which were held 
on October ”*!. The system governing the municipal 
elections requires one-third of the members of each 
Borough Council in England ami Wales outside 
London to be retired annually. By this method I>.'j() 
political units were affected. The total number of 
candidates in the field were SnT Labourites. 190 Conser- 
vatives, 110 Independents and lid Liberals. When 
the returns of seventy-four of the largest towns were 
tabulated on October 111, the result showed lid 
Labourite gains with only two Labourite losses, while 
the Conservatives suffered a loss of (50 seats, the 
Libiurals of 10 and the Independents of 20. Later 
figures from 10.) towns showed the Labourites had 
elected M l candidates, Conservatives 2T1 candidates, 
the Liberals had elected Oil candidates, and of the 
Independents US’ were named. Much attention was 
centcerd on the ref urns frem the large towns as 
indicating the true barometer of public opinion. The 
election was fought -on the issues of war and peace, 
the Conservative orators advocating a large navy, 
army and air force, while the Labour leaders conti- 
nually stressed pacifism. In a by-election at Fulham 
the speeches of George Lansbury, leader Of the Labour 
party, elected his candidate in Parliament as the first 
Labour member ever to represent that district.; 



INDIANS ABROAD 


By BKXARSI DAS C\\ ATI 'RVKIH 


Foreign Mission of the Arya Sainaj 

We must heartily congratulate tie* Sarva- 
<l<*shika Arya Pratinidhi Sahlia of Delhi for 

bringing out a Hindi pamphlet srpfaRni 

containing a brief account of the work 
of the Arva Samaj in foreign eountries - 
specially in tie* eolonies. 'Hie pamphlet contains 
more than a hundred page's and is \v< *11 illust ra- 
t(*d. One may 01 * may not agree with the 
religious dogmas of the Arvasamaj or their 
methods of interpretation or preaching but one 
will have, to admit that the Arvasamaj and tin* 
Kamkrislma mission are the two progressive 
bodies of Hinduism that have done something 
for our people abroad. Both ol them have 
vast potentialities as foreign missions and can 
be of immense use to our countrymen overseas 
in their programme of educational and social 
uplift. 

If the Aryasamajist preachers could get 
rid of a certain narrowness in their outlook and 
could adapt themselves to tin* new conditions 
in the colonies they can prove more uselul 
even than the Kamkrislma mission whose work 
on the social side deserves every praise at our 
hands. Fortunately the present secretary ol 
the Arya Sarvadeshika Sabha happens to be a 
learned man of wide culture and refinement 
and can be expected to guide the foreign 
mission on right lines. Mr. Sudhakar, M. a., 
is a wellknown Hindi author, a winner of the 
Mangla Prasad Prize, and he created a very 
favourable impression as a lecturer in Guru- 
kula Kangri. It is a happy news for the 
Hindus in the eolonies that Nudhakarji has 
decided to take up this work in right earnest. 
May we request our colonial friends to supply 
Mr. Sudhakar regularly with reference books, 
etc., and to keep him informed of the social 
and educational work in their respective 
colonies? His addres is 17, Barahkhaniba 
Hoad, New Delhi 


We intend to write an article on this 
subject in these columns in February if possi- 
ble. In the meanwhile we congratulate once 
again the Sarvadeshika Sabha and the president 
Sjt. Xarayan Swanii for their determination 
to organise the Foreign mission of the Arva- 
Samaj. They have already shown commenda- 
ble courage in condemning those of the Arva- 
samajists preachers, who have made it their 
business to ireipicnt the eolonies periodically 
with the single purpose of collecting funds for 
(heir private ends. Let them go ;r step further. 
Let them condemn without any reservation 
those preachers also who hold and propagate 
narrow connnunalistie vie\vs in the colonies. 
Will thev do so ? 

The booklet Videshnn men Artfasanmj 
L priced eight annas and can 1 m* had of 
Sarvadeshika Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Delhi. 

Indians in Fiji 

Lvents are moving fast in Fiji and if they 
are allowed to take their course we shall soon 
have a repetition of the tactics of Kenya 
Kuropeans in those islands of the Pacific. 
Horrified at the prospect of Indian voters 
being given common roll in the municipalities 
of Suva and Levuka an Kuropean gentleman, 
named Mr. II. S. Faddy has ventilated his 
grievances in the following manner through the 
columns of the Fiji Times and Herald of 2 5th 
Oct. l!Ki:k 

“We all, of course, know of the immense* 
British' capital invested in India, and the 
pressure that it beings to hear upon our. 
politicians, is so much that they would sacrifice 
m Fiji and the Fijians upon its golden, altar 
without the slightest qualm if they can, get 
away with it, but we in Fiji must see that 
that Trust is not abused. 

It is unthinkable that for the sake of 
political India, or any other cause, the 
impertinent clamour of a small portion of the 
Indian immigrants should be listened to, and 
their claim to political equality in our instim- 
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tions, Unit directly and indirectly concern the 
Fijians and Europeans be conceded. It is 
but the thin end of the wedge, and, will be 
eagerly fastened upon by the fanatical cranks, 
whom a foolish democracy has temporarily 
placed in power in the Home (Government, 
and other concessions will follow closely upon 
heels until full political equality in the affairs 
of the colony be given to them and the 
solemn obligations of the Fijians be wholly 
abrogated. 

His Excellency the (’Governor of Fiji says 
that there are only two alternatives in regard 
to the Municipal governance of Suva and 
Ivevukn. Hither they shall be run on the 
linos of the Legislative Council, or we must 
concede the common roll, which he admits the 
literarey test amounts to. We cannot under 
the latter alternatives exclude even Chinese 
and Solomon Island or other races. 

His Excellency admits that the lack of 
racial homogeneity and the fact that the 
preponderant immigrant voter would not 
•surrender his independence of outlook (in 
plain words would seek to impose their 
•culture upon* the European minority) would 
militate against the success of such an 
experiment, and so give his weight '’to the 
other alternative. But why knowing their 
un fitted ness, and fhc absurdity of their claims 
should the thought lit? entertained at all of 
sacrificing the European and Fijian to them. 

It is your task, gentlemen, to organise your 
constituencies to tight this pernicious doctrine, 
and sec that the prostitution of our Munici- 
palities does not take place 1 . It should be 
made plain to these agitators that if they do 
not wish to live peacefully under the laws 
and institutions of the land of their adoption 
they can return to their home land, where 
they would at least have some- justification 
for their political aspirations. Let us make 
an end of this policy of hush-hush and this 
docility when seeing our rights invaded, as 
authority spinelessly given to every bluff that 
these people put up.” 

It is the same ol d history repeated again. Wo 
•shall request Mr. Faddy to read the following 
passage from Fiji of To-do ij by Rev. J. W. 
Burton who worked in those islands for about 
ten years and who is now the General Secretary 
of the Australasian Methodist Mission 
of Sydney. Mr. Burton wrote twenty-three^ 
years ago : 

“Tin 1 Lidiati is wanted in Fiji. He. has 
come at our solicitation, and we are* under 
some sort of compliment to him for coming 
to us in our extremity — though we would 
"rather die than admit it to him. He is here 
•because capital must have labour to carry out 


its plans and the native labour is out of 
question. Even though the Fijian does, as the 
result of a proper training, east off his sloth 
and become a worker, he would not be the 
type required. He is a landowner in a country 
where land is valuable and is more likely 
to become the small farmer or planter of 
independent means than the serf of commerce. 
Though he? rises as an artisan, he will seek the 
higher rather than the lower tasks, lie will 
not be likely to spend his life cutting sugarcane 
or weeding ditches. Thus the Pharaohs of 
capital cannot hope to press him to bondage. 
He will not make their bricks. Experiments 

have been tried with native races from other 
parts of the Pacific, but they have proved 
themselves either too expensive for the 

economical spirit of commerce or else have 
been too shiftless and unreliable for the 

methodical needs of industry. The Indian 
coolie was given a trial. Though ho has no 
body to speak of and seemingly still less soul, 
bo lias shown himself to be so satisfactory that 
for thirty years now lie has supplied the labour 
for the principal projects of Fiji.” 

India supplied cheap labour to the Fiji 

Islands for more than thirty-five years and 
now that Fiji lias been made prosperous the 
Europeans have begun to agitate against their 
being given proper position in the colony. 
Lord Salisbury assured the Indians in 1ST 5 : 

“Above all things we must confidently 
expect as ail indispensable condition of the 
proposed arrangements, that the colonial laws 
and their administration will be such that 
Indian settlers, who have completed tin* terms 
of service to which they agreed as the return 
for the expense of bringing * them to the 
colonies, will be free men in all respects, with 
privileges no whit inferior to those of any 
other class of Her Majesty’s subjects residents 
in the colonics.” 

This promise given by a responsible 
statesman of the British Government was treated 
as a mere screp of paper- in South 
Africa and other colonies after. •' they, had 
benefited to their utmost from cheap Indian 
labour. So then? is nothing strange in the 
attitude of the Europeans of Fiji. 

May we hope the Indian public will benefit 
by these unhappy experiences and refuse to 
be duped again by such promises ? 




Who in Whose Pocket 

We; trad in The Bombay Sentinel : 

Sir Leslie lrudson hotly denied in the 
Assembly that the European group was in 
the “pockets of the Govern inent.” We too 
deny it flatly. It is the Government who are 
in the “pockets of the European group.” 

Since administration and exploitation are 
opposite sides of tin* same medal, it does not 
make any essential difference whether the 
administrators or the exploiters are in the 
pockets of the other party. 

The writer proceeds : 

Since the British Empire, is dependent on 
trade, it is only natural that everything should 
he subordinated to the interests of Sir Leslie 
and his friends. Mo “Leso majeste” to 
Schuster there, for facts are facts. 

Sir Leslie made his position clear, when lie; 
said that the European group stood for 
“security and stability”— of their own inter- 
ests ! Sure ! 

He said his group would support anything 
to make for a stable government, which 
benefits India as a whole. What benefits the 
Europeans, who have the Government in 
their pockets, must benefit the people. Since 
the people are in Government's pockets. Very 
simple logic, all this. 

Prevention of Increase of the 
Unfit in Germany 

Berlin, Dec. 21. 

Drastic measures will be applied throughout 
Germany when the law aimed at stamping 
out hereditary disease comes into force on the 
1st of January, 1934. 

Four hundred thousand persons suffering 
from them, of whom the majority are weak- 
minded, will be subject to sterilization. 

Seventeen hundred courts will be established 
to deal with such cases. The necessary 

14 


expenditure entailed- in' enforcing this law is 
estimated at 1 1 million marks. —Reuter. 

Whether children inherit the qualities or 
defects of their parents alone or of their grand- 
parents or remoter ancestors also, is a question 
for biology to answer. Some mentally defective 
persons have had remarkably intelligent 
children. 

9 

Crimes Against Women 

In reply to a question in the House of 
(•ominous whether crimes against women were 
on the increase in Bengal Mr. Butler, f inder- 
Secretary of State for India, said that "the 
figures did not justify the definite conclusion 
that this class of crime was increasing.” lie 
must have given this answer after consulting 
the Bengal Government directly or through 
the Government of India. But many weeks 
before this- reply, was given, tin* police* admini- 
stration report of Bengal for 1932 had been 
read and commented upon by tin* Bengal 
Government on the 17tli of October, 1933. The 
resolution of that Government on the report 
contains the following passage; : 

“His Excellency in Council notes that 
eases of offence committed against women 
under sections 30f> and 3:71, Indian Penal 
Code, showed an increase of 94 over the 
previous year.” 

So it was known to the Government, long 
before* 'Mr. Butler's reply in the .House of 
Commons, that "this class of crime* was 
increasing.” Yet se>me Goverment officer 
was instrumental in giving Mr. Butler the 
misleading information that *no definite con- 
clusion could be arrived at ! Was this wrong 
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information given because of the ignorance 
of the officer, or his failure to consult the 
latest report, or was it a case of deliberate 
misstatement of facts ? 

The Bengal police administration report 
for 1932 states : 

“Altogether, 234 and 459 cases under 
sections 360 and 354 respectively, against 
212 and 387 in 1931, were disposed of as true 
during the year, of which 78 cases under 
section 366 ended in the conviction of 
174 persons and 173 cases under section 
354 in the conviction of 22(1 persons.” 

So in Bengal, in 1932, there were', altogether 
693 cases of crime against women. The 
numbers of such crimes in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli in 
the same year, according to the police admini- 
stration reports of those provinces, an* given 
in the subjoined table. 


Province, • Population 

Panjab 23,580,852 

IT. P. 48,408,763 

Bengal 50,1 14,002 


Crimes against 
women in 1932 
504 
711 
693 


The figures for other provinces for the 
year 1932 arc not before us. But there is 
an impression in the public mind that crimes 
against women prevail to a great extent in 
Sind and the N. W. F. province also. 

It is necessary to fight this evil. So far 
as punishment is concerned, it should be 
deterrent. In Bengal, a reference has been 
made officially to the bar in all districts 
enquiring whether in the case of such crimes 
whipping may be inflicted in addition to 
imprisonment. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be in favour of the suggestion that whipping 
should be inflicted in addition to imprisonment 
in flagrant cases. 

In cases in which the girl or the woman 
kidnapped or abducted cannot be found, the 
property of the scoundrels found guilty should 
be confiscated. It is frequently found in 
Bengal that girls or women abducted by 
miscreants art? taken from village to village 
and kept concealed in the homes of friends 
or relatives (containing their female relatives 
also) and there repeatedly ravished by the 
rogues. Those who in this way help the 
scoundrels to keep the girls or women 
concealed should also be punished severely. 


Castration for Ravishers 

It lias been suggested in addition that 
persons guilty of rape should be castrated. 
Those who are guilty of gang rape should 
certainly be? castrated. As to other ravishers, 
this surgical treatment may be administered 
in heinous cases. 

Viceroy Going Home on “ Private 
Affairs*' 

The? Viceroy and Governor-General being 
then in Calcutta, the following communique 
was issued on the 21st December last from 
“Belvedere,” His Excellency’s “camp” : 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
has granted short leave not exceeding four 
months on private? affairs to Ilis Excellency 
the Viceroy who will proceed to England in 
May next. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of Sir 
George Stanley, Governor of Madras to act 
as Viceroy and Governor-General during the 
Earl of Willingdon’s absence on leave. — 
(A./'.r.) 

We have neither the right nor the desire 
to pry into Ilis Excellency’s “private affairs.” 
But sometimes affairs of State are private. 
In any case, nothing would stand in the way 
of the British cabinet consulting Lord Willing- 
don on the political situation in India and the 
“reforms” to be “granted” to India. 


Suggested Terms of Agreement with 
Japan and Lancashire 

Regarding the negotiations of the Govern- 
ment of India and non-officialTndians concerned 
in the production ofl raw cotton and cotton 
textiles in India on tin* one side and Japan 
and Lancashire on the other, the December 
number of The Insurance and Finance Review 
has made a practical suggestion which is 
worthy of serious consideration. It writes : 

India has got a rare opportunity in this grim 
fight between Osaka and Lancashire. India 
must import a heavy quantity of textiles each 
year. She can import it from her best 
customer. Both England and Japan import 
all their raw cotton requirements from foreign 
countries. India can sell at least 30 lac bales 
of cotton against 1500 million yards of. 
piece-goods import or one lac bale per 50 
million yards. The Government of India can 
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inform both the importing centres that restrict- 
ed imports @50 million yards will he allowed 
from any country purchasing one lac bale of 
cotton. Will the Government seize this 
opportunity and help the Indian trade ? 

The paragraph quoted above is preceded 
by tlie following : 

England dares not engage herself in an 
economic fight with Japan. The latter country 
can hit England on every neutral soil and 
British business men are aware of this 
unpleasant fact. For this reason the Indian 
Government has successively revised the terms 
offered to Jap delegates in Simla. Anyhow 
the Government must make a settlement with 
Japan. 

India Government first proposed 250 million 
yards of Jap textile imports ; later on the 
offer was increased to 400 million yards. To 
save Japanese competition on neutral soil, 
the Government will offer many more con- 
cessions. We are not aware of the secret 
negotiations behind the screen. But we can 
imagine the trend. 


“ Modern Domestic Economy ° 

The same journal contains an article on 
modern domestic economy by Mrs. E. Sylvia 
Gupta which ought to bo read by middle-class 
housewives in our country. The extract given 
below is a fair sample of what she, a European 
lady who has married an Indian gentleman, has 
got to say. 

Let me give you an insight of the average 
middle class home, taken at random from 
some of my numerous friends. This will he 
on par with the “bhadralok-elass” here, and 
the girls and hoys will he of equal social 
status, intellect, and shall we say, worldly 
wealth ! 

First of all, I would like to point out that 
much money is wasted and mis-spent daily 
in the upper middle-class Indian household. 
Too much is thrown away upon style, stylish 
upkeep, and servants. Fancy foods and 
luxuries are not at all necessary, and in the 
middle-class Indian home there are too many 
servants. Of course, where there are large 
families and plenty of small children, some 
domestic assistance is necessary, but where 
there are several big girls and young women 
this ought not to be necessary. In the West, 
however, servants are a luxury. Very rarely 
does one see more than one maid-servant in 
a home. Sometimes there may be two— a 
cook-house-keeper and a general servant— but 
in such cases either the mother is dead, or 
unable to cope with the domestic duties due 
to illness. Also where the. house is larger 


and tin* family needs greater ; a charwoman 
comes in on tv or twice a week, for to help 
with the heavier work, such uh scrubbing and 
washing. Most of the cloths, personal and 
domestic, such as bed linen, towels and table 
linen are washed at home. It is considered 
rather an accomplishment for a young married 
woman to be able to hang up for drying a 
well-washed line of linen and shirts, etc., and 
the young gentlewoman dot's not feel it 
beneath her dignity to do so. 

Premature Hanging in Lahore 

In Lahore, in tin* east' of a man sentenced 
to death who was in the ( Vntral Jail, orders lmd 
been sent from the Secretariat to the Superin- 
tendent of the jail for postponing the prisoner’s 
execution. But the letter containing the 
order was not opened and read in time and 
so lit' was hanged ! 

A question having been asked in the 
House of Commons about this shameful 
tragedy, a statement was made by the Secretary 
of State • in reply, about which The Tribune , 
knowing fully the facts of the ease and the 
distance between the Central Jail and the 
Secretariat, observes : 

Unlike the Punjab Government's comma- 
nujar, the Secretary of State's reply does not 
say that the orders despatched by a special 
messenger on November 20 directing the 
postponement of the execution were duly 
received in the jail office. Indeed, the way in 
which it refers to this part of the regrettable 
affair is somewhat misleading. “The Superin- 
tendent,'* it says, “did not receive the order 
till after the execution when he proceeded 
to his office to open the letters.” These words 
give one no idea either of the shortness of 
the distance between the Jail office and the 
Secretariat or of the,* long interval between the 
time when the special messenger arrived with 
the orders and the time when, after the 
execution, the Superintendent proceeded to 
open the letters. As a matter of fact the 
letter remained unopened for a whole day. 
The most amazing part of the thing is that 
three weeks after the tragedy the inquiry into 
the circumstances under which it occurred is 
gtill proceeding. How slowly do the wheels 
of the bureaucratic machine move when our 
officials arc not engaged in the congenial 
task* of political repression ! 

This appeared in the Lahore paper of the 
15th December. It wrote again on the same 
subject in its issue of the 21st instant, after 
the Panjab Government h&d concluded its 
enquiry : 
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Tin? Punjab Government lias come to the 
conclusion, us the result of “an inquiry held 
by a responsible officer,” that “the primary 
cause” of the premature execution of a 
condemned prisoner in the; Lahore Central 
Jail on the 21st November, was “the 
fact that the envelope containing the 
orders for the postponement of the 
execution did not bear any indication of its 
urgent nature.” The eommuuifjur adds that 
“disciplinary action is being taken against 
two Secretariat officials responsible for the 
grave omission and stringent orders are being 
issued to prevent its recurrence so far as 
this is possible.” We can only characterize 
this decision as astounding. Does the Panjab 
Government mean to say that it was not the 
duty of any higher official in the Secretariat 
to assure himself that the* letter had reached 
the Superintendent, that it was not the, duty 
of any one in the Superintendent's office to 
open a letter received from the Secretariat 
through a special messenger for one whole 
day, even though it was not marked urgent, 
and that. . it was not tin* duty of the 
Superintendent himself before la* permitted the 
man to be ‘hinged, to find out fly a direct 
personal inquiry whether orders directing the 
postponement bf the execution had been issued 
by competent authority. If all these questions 
arc* to be § answered in the negative, all 
we can say, as we have said already, is that 
there is something essentially rotten in the 
State of Denmark. Most people, who have 
followed the controversy connected with this 
most deplorable occurrence will think that the 
two Secretariat officials are being punished for 
a criminal blunder, tla* responsibility for which 
must be fully shared with Ihem by others 
much higher up in the official ladder. 

And these persons should receive condign 
punishment. This tragedy has naturally led 
many advocates of the abolition of capital 
punishment to restate their arguments. 

What is a Terrorist Crime ? 

The following message has been cabled by 
Heater's agency : 

London, Dec 21. — The Duchess of Atholl 
pointed out that the Moral and Material 
Report gave terrorist crimes in Bengal in 
19112 as 97 whereas Sir Samuel Hoare on 
November 13 gave the figure, as 75 and 
asked for an explanation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that he was making 
enquiries from the Goverment of India. The 
discrepancy was doubtless owing to the 
difference in definition. He pointed out that 
it was difficult in some cases to say whether 
a crime should be classed as terrorist. 


But though “it was difficult in some case 
to say whether a crime should be classed a- 
terrorist,” it is absolutely certain that tin 
hundreds of Bengali young men confined in 
Deoli, far away from Bengal, without mn } 
sort of trial , an* terrorists ! For are tho\ 
not guilty of the crime of being Bengalis and 
young, too ? 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Rejoinder 
We are glad to find that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has, in his rejoinder, made* an 

amende, honorable both to the Arya Kumai 
Kubhu and the Hindu Mahasabha in tin 
following terms : 

1 must begin with expression of regret am 
apology. It is clear that some of us were tin 
victims of a hoax in regard to tin; alleges 
resolution of the Arya Kumar Sabha whicl 
was sent to us and in which it was state* 
that there could he no peace in India so loiq 
as there wen* any Muslims or Christians ii 
the country. It has been demonstrated t.hn 
no such resolution was passed by the Ary: 
Kumar Kahha at Ajmer or elsewhere. Indcc< 
no resolution of a political nature was passed In 
that body at all. 1 am exceedingly sorry foi 
having permitted myself to fall into a trap o 
some one’s devising, and 1 desire to expres.* 
my deep regret to the Arya Kumar Kahha. 

I must also express my regret both to tla 
Arya Kumar Kahha and the Hindu Mahasabh; 
for having presumed that they were associate* 
with each other in regard to my mail 
contention. 

This is quite worthy of him. 
lie* adds : 

However, 1 confess that I am unrepentani 
and I hold still that tjic activities of Hindi 
communal organizations' including the Maha 
sabha, have been -“communal, anti-national an* 
reactionary. Of course this cannot apply t( 
all hut can only apply to the majority oi 
members of these organizations. It can only 
apply to the. majority group in them or tla 
group that controls them. Organizations als< 
change their policies from time to time and 
what may be true today may not have been 
wholly true yesterday. 

Ko far as l have been- • ’able • to gathei 
Hindu communal organizations,* especially in 
the Panjab and Kind, have been progressively 
becoming more narrowly communal and anti- 
national and politically reactionary. 

It is for the Punjab and Sind Hindu 
communal organizations to answer the charge 
levelled at them, if they can. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru states in effect 
why he is '‘unrepentant,” and he does so 
mainly by criticizing two speeches of Bhai 
Parmanand and I)r. Moonje. As our position 
is not the same as that of these two leaders, 
as we have ourselves commented previously 
on the former’s presidential address at the 
Ajmer session of the Hindu Mahusuhhn, and 
as our comments remain unnoticed and un- 
answered, wo shall not say anything on this 
part of the Pandit’s rejoinder. But it is 
necessary to make* a few remarks on the 
sentences which we have italicized below. 

It. is perfectly true that the Hindu 
Muliasuhliu has stood for joint electorates right 
through its career and this is obviously the 
only national solution of tin* problem. It is 
also true that the. Communal Award is an 
utter negation of nationalism and is meant to 
separate India into communal compartments 
and give strength to disruptive tendencies and 
thus to strengthen the hold of British im- 
perialism, but it must be borne in mind find 
nationalism cannot be accepted on I// alien it 
profits the mujorifi/ communit/p The test comes 
in the produces where there is a Muslim 
major it if and in that test the Hindu Mahasabha 
has failed. 

Wo perfectly agree that “nationalism 
cannot be accepted only when it profits the 
majority community. The test conics in the 
provinces when? there is a Muslim majority.” 
But we do not agree* that the Hindus have 
been anti-national in all the Muslim majority 
provinces. There are only two major provinces, 
tin; Panjab and Bengal, in which the Muslims 
are in a majority. As regards tin* Punjab, 
The Tribune of Lahore, which knows the 
Panjab Hindus at least as well as Mr. Nehru, 
writes : 

We do not exactly see in wlmt way the 
Hindu Mahasabha has failed to satisfy this 
test in the Fan jab. If it has stood for 
general lion-communal representation in the 
majority Provinces it has, as far as we are 
aware, stood for no other form of representa- 
tion in the Panjab itself. As regards reserva- 
tion of seats, weigh tage etc., the attitude of 
the Panjah Hindus, backed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha, as far as wo have been able to 
understand it, has always been this. lx*t the 
same principles be applied to all cases. The 
best thing, it has consistently declared, would 
be to have joint electorates pure and simple, 
without any reservation of seats and without 
any weightage. But if that is not accepted 
and if there is to be « reservation of seats 


with or without weightage, then the Hindus 
of the Panjah should he treated exactly as 
Muslim minorities in other provinces are 
treated. Is there anything in this position 
which in Pandit Jawalmrlal’s opinion is a 
departure from the principle* of nationalism ? 

As regards the Hindus in Bengal, they 
were and still an* in favour of joint electorate* 
pun* and simple without any reservation of 
seats and without any weightage. But if 
electorates and elections are not to bo joint 
but separate and if Muslims are to have the 
number of seats reserved for them in the 
White Paper scheme, even then Bengal Hindus 
do not want any weightage they want simply 
tile number of seats' to which they would be 
entitled on the basis of their numerical 
strength. Ear from having any weightage, 
which Muslims have* got in all Muslim minority 
provinces, they have been given less seats than 
even their numerical strength would warrant. 
They want seats in proportion to their 
popiflatioii, not Inf mincing the number of 
seats assigned to tip ; Musi i ms f but by 
reduction of the very excessive number given 
to the Europeans. Bengal 1 lindus asked their 
Muslim fellow-citizens to join them in the 
endeavour to reduce the seats given to the 
Europeans. But the Muslims did not agree. 
If under these circumstances, any section of 
Bengal Hindus have demanded weightage (of 
which we arc not aware), neither that section 
nor the entire Hindu community of Bengal 
should be stigmatized as anti-national. It is 
not our conviction that Nationalism consists 
in absolute acquiescence in Muslim claims 
and utter passivity in the face of grave menace 
to nationalism from these claims. 

We .have stated the Hindus’ position in 
Bengal. If the Hindu Mahasablm has ever; 
claimed for Bengal Hindus anything different 
from what we have stated — of this we are not 
aware, the Mahasabha alone is responsible for 
it, not the Bengal Hindus. 

Cities— Organic* Expressions of Culture 
.To the ninth anniversary number of The 
Calcutta Municipal Ga\etlc, which is as fine 
a publication as its previous anniversary 
number, Rabindranath Tagore has contributed 
the following message : 

Cities are organic expressions of culture. Ups 
till today our cities have- grown up, as mucn,| 
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of our exterior life has, chaotically. They 
have been imitations of Europe and their 
lives have flowed in channels which have 
been sometimes at tangent, sometimes parallel 
to our own. Now that India is slowly coming 
into her own, our towns should mirror our 
national culture and artistic sensibility. I 
look forward to a Calcutta which will reflect 
this ideal. 

May it be hoped that this message will 
receive the serious attention, not only of the 
municipal authorities of Calcutta, but of its 
citizens also ? 

To the same number of the same journal 
Mr. Ramananda Chatter jee has contributed a 
short article on "Cosmopolitan Calcutta” in 
the course of which he says : 

Human civilization is manysided, and 
every country, province and region can contri- 
bute something to make the ideal of human 
civilization comprehensive. Hence, the more 
cosmopolitan a city is, the larger its practical 
idealism may become, if only all its 
permanent, semi-permanent and floating 
population think of it as their home for the 
time being to which they owe a duty, instead 
of thinking of it only as a place to make 
money in or as a pleasure-resort. But it does 
not strike most .of those who make most 
money in Calcutta that they owe a duty to 
this city. Had they thought of their duty to 
it and done that duty, this city would have 
been a far better place for juveniles to grow 
up in and adults to live in as civilized and 
cultured human beings than it is. 

41 Abolition of the 4 Suffee Y* an un- 
known Tract of Rammohun Roy 

The tract to be reproduced in our next 
issue, written by Raja Rammohun Roy and 
published by him in England, has not so far 
been found in any edition of his collected 
works[and has, therefore, remained practically 
unknown. 

It was found, along with some other 
pamphlets, bound in a volume containing the 
Raja's (1) Translation of several principal 
passages and Texts of the Veds etc. Allen 
& Purbury, (2) Essag on the Rights of Hindoos 
etc. Smith, Elder & Co., (3) Exposition 
of the Practical Operations of Judicial and 
Revenue Systems etc. Smith, Elder & Co., 
and (4) Translation of the Creed maintained 
by the Ancient Brahmins etc. Nichols & 
Sons. It appears from an inscription on the 
title-page of one of these books th# they 
i were presented by the Raja himself ft Sir 


Alexander Johnstone, who was a Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. This 
volume was in the possession of Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who bequeathed his library to 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, from whom I)r. S. K. Datta, 
Principal of the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, procured the books on Indian subjects 
for his college library. And among these 
was the volume of Rammohun's works. We 
are very thankful to Prof. IT. N. Ball of Dyal 
Singh College, Lahore, and Mr. Satish Chandra 
Chakravarti, Joint Secretary, Rammohun Roy 
Centenary Committee, through whose courtesy 
it lias been possible to secure this pamphlet 
for inclusion in the collected works of 
Rammohun Roy, shortly to be published by 
the Bangiga Sahitya Parishnt (Academy of 
Bengali Literature), of which the prospectus 
will be found among the advertisements in 
this issue of The Modern Review . 

The tract bears the title of "Some Remarks 
in vindication of the Resolution passed by the 
Government of Bengal in 1821) abolishing the 
Practice of Female Sacrifices in India.” (Demy 
octavo 8 pages with an "Appendix containing 
the names of the supporters and opponents of 
the measure.” (Demy octavo, 4 pages.) 

The tract bears on its cover an inscription, 
in Rammobun's hand-writing, presenting it to 
Lady Johnstone. The inscription is as follows : 
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Ila : j ah Rammohun Ron presents his compli- 
ments to Lady Johnstone , and heps permission 
to present to her , virtually on behalf of the 
females., of India , //w? accomp inying small 

Tract and appendix , ax arc appeal to the female 
community of England, and he will only add 
that, although the former hare not had an 
equal opportunity of mental improvement, they 
are .nevertheless happily acknowledged to be 
partakers of the nature and capacity of that 
blessed sex. 

dS, Bedford Square, 

April VVh, 18S2. 


There is another pamphlet in the volume, 
which also should be mentioned. It is entitled 
“Appeal to the British Nation against a 
violation of common justice and a breach of 
public Faith by the Supreme Government of 
Lidia with the Native inhabitants.” This has 
been republished in India, in the English 
Works of Raja Rammohun Roy, under the 
title of “Petition to Government against 
Regulation III of 1828 for the Resumption of 
Lakhcmj Lands.” But the London pamphlet 
is prefaced by a summary which has not been 
collected in any edition of the Rajahs Works 
published here. It also publishes some 
correspondence between the writer of the 
petition mid the Government of Bengal and 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Fast India Company, which has so far not 
been included in any edition of the Raja’s 
Works. All these will now be included ill 
the edition to bo published by the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat. • 


Sir Malcolm Hailey , Doc for of Laws 

The Allahabad University has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

But of what kind of laws ? 

Sir M. Hailey's “ Services 
to Education" 

The Vice-chancellor of the Allahabad 
University in conferring this degree on 
Sir Malcolm Hail ey referred to the services 
rendered bv the Governor-Chancellor to the 
cause of education. These services must be 
both direct and indirect. The indirect services 
were perhaps unconsciously and unintentional- 
ly rendered through the efforts made to uphold 
the majesty of law and order. As for the 
direct services, would it be fair to measure 
them by the extent of literacy in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh which include 
the region known in ancient times as 
Arvavarta, the home of Aryan culture ? 

The following table taken from the Census 
of Lidia, ITU, vol. I, part I, page 389, tells 
its own tale : 


Province Number per mille 

who are literate 

A j i nor-Menvara 1 2 5 

Andamans A Nicobars 170 

Assam , 93 

Bengal 1 1 1 

Bihar A Orissa 53 

Bombay Presidency 108 

Burma 308 

Central Provinces and Berar 00 

Coorg 170 

Delhi 103 

Madras 108 

North-West Frontier Province 49 

Pan jab 03 


United Provinces of Agra & Oudh 55 

The Government of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh may be satisfied with the 
fact that of all provinces they contain the 
largest number of universities, and so may 
their intelligentsia. But can the mass of the 
people of the IT. P. and the rpal leaders there- 
of congratulate themselves on their place in 
the table given above ? 
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Outcome of Mr. Nehru's Attack 
on Hindu Mahasabha 

One result of Pandit Jawalmrlal Nehru’s 
attack on the Hindu Maliasahha has been that 
ho and some other ( ongressinen have been 
compelled, for tin* sake of decency at least, 
to condemn Muslim communalists also, which 
they had hitherto avoided doing entirely or as 
much as possible — though it was the Muslims 
who started the eommunalist guiuq. To 
castigate tin* mild Hindu with excessive and 
undeserved severity was easy enough ; let us 
ace how the dynamic Muslim is handled. 

Some Bombay Uongrcsswalas, with 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at their head, have issued 
the following statement : 

It; has long been a painfully obvious fact 
to all dispassionate observers that, those 
organizations which claim to protect the separ- 
ate interests of communities divided by 
religion serve only tin* self-interest of small 
coteries of exploiters of tin* religions senti- 
ments of their fellowmen. # 

They have in the last, few years set. up 
artificial barriers ‘against the attainment, of 
national unity. They have encouraged a 
narrow sectarianism and intolerance which 
finds frequent expression in riots, and leaves 
a continuing trail of hatred and rancour. 
And they have been attempting to release 
such anti-social forces as would make any 
attempt at a wider synthesis of human culture 
ineffective. 

It has been our hope that these symptoms 
are hut the passing and irrelevant phases of a 
new age struggling to be born. We have 
remained confident that in spite of the 
disruptive elements introduced into our body 
politic, the inherent social affinities cannot 
long remain obscured from the public mind. 
And in the expectation of this sanity assorting 
itself we have been content to remain 
indifferent to the antics of these communal 
agitators who strut in the pompous authority 
of artificially incubated organizations. 

But recently there has boon a coalescing of 
reactionary forces, a defining of new and 
vicious attitudes and the development of fresh 
and dangerous approaches to communal 
agitation that compel us to express our opc;u 
abhorrence of such methods. And we con- 
gratulate Pandit Jawalmrlal Nehru on ; the 
courageous lead he has given in the mutter. 
We agree with him, that all such as in the 
name of religion, caste or community hold 
unholy truck with the enemies of Indian 
freedom have to be opposed and fought.. And 
we assure Pundit Jawalmrlal Nehru of 
our support in his war against the blind and 
rabid connmvnalists in this country. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Council Entry 

It has been reported that in the course of 
a talk which Mahatma Gandhi had with 
some Congress workers before he left Delhi, 
he said : “If they thought that Council-cntrv 
would benefit the country, they should enter 
rather than sit idle ; for the paralytic stage 
should soon end.” Tin's is not an injunction. 
Mahatmaji has simply lifted the ban on 
Council entry, and that perhaps not whole- 
heartedly but rather reluctantly. Still the fact 
is welcome that In* considers council entry 
better than idleness. What Mahatmaji insists 
upon is that the paralytic stage should soon 
end. We think that, though, “harijan” work 
and khadi work are good in their wav, 
congressmen should do some direct political 
work, too. 

( )f course, tin* time for Council entry has 
yet to come. But those who are inclined to 
do political work in tin* Councils and have 
greater aptitude tor such political work rather 
than for political work of other descriptions, 
should prepare themselves to enter the 
legislatures. 

Mahatmaji s Hold on the Country 

British imperialists and perhaps some 
Indians, too, had been imagining that 
Mahatmaji’s hold on the country has 
diminished. But the vast crowds who gather 
to see and hear him wherever lie goes tell a 
different story. The combined role of the saint 
and tin* socio-political deliverer cannot but 
appeal irresistibly to the Indian mass-mind. 

Soviet Russia's Preparations Against 
Possible Japanese Offensive ? 

According to a Free Press (’able, dated 
Moscow, December 12, 11)33 : 

Apparently with the purpose of promoting 
migration eastwards and thus strengthening the 
Soviet’s Far Eastern maritime province. against 
any possible future Japanese attack, a- striking 
decree, which is to come into operation from 
January 1, 15KU, has been issued over the 
signatures of M. Stalin and M. Molotov. 

50 r. c. Ixcrkask to Soldi krs 

The decree authorizes, in the Ear Eastern 
province, an increase of 50 per cent in pay 
to soldiers and to workers in coal industry, 
a 20 per cent increase to workers in other 
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iudu --fries and lrt p-rmif. in l in* «*:i «* nf 
whiti* collar workers. 

ExKMrrrox from Govt. I>ri:s 

The decree exempts province ami collective 
farms from delivery of quotas of grain fo 
( Jovernment for 10 years ami individual pea- 
sants for fiv« i years. 

Also, except, in regard to certain points 
coinpulsoyv deliveries to ( iovermnent. of meat, 
potatoes, butter, milk, hemp, oilseeds ami 
wool have been reduced bv f»0 per cent. 
Simultaneously the price paid for fish from 
collective farms on Ibis Eastern son -board will 
b* raised by 2u per cent. 

Mussolini Versus Kiplituj 

According to Reuter, six hundred repre- 
sentatives f r«>m Ohina, Japan, India, Persia, 

V folia nisi an, Siam and Egypt attended tin* 

( niiuress of Asiatic students in Rome, inau- 
gurated in the presence of S’guor Mussolini, 
who, in welcoming the delegate*, said that tin* 
-lalemont (made bv the Hritish jingo poet 
Rudvard Kipline;) (hat “East and WVd will 
a* ver meet” had been proved i m t iu i < ‘ bv 
hbtorv. Twice alreadv during crises tile 
world had been saved bv the collaboration of 
Rome and the East. 

And lie mij»‘ht have added that in times 
; m » i jo bv there was no such sharp division 
hriween East and West as exists today as the 
remit of Occidental sense of superiority. 

Mtihafma Gandhi and Women’s 
Jewellery 

According to old style Hindu saints, like 
IViramahaiisa Ruinakrishna for example, 
h'twini (woman) and Kftnrlmn (.gold) were both 
i" be slimmed, if one wanted liberation. Rut 
Mahatma Gandhi wants all the gold that he 
•an get -not, of course, for his own personal 
"~ ; a but formerly it was for the Tilak Swarajya 
I' mid, then for Kliadi, and now for “harijan” 
“■rviee. 

With reference to women’s jewellery, he 
Elites in a recent number of Ifurijnn : 

“I have seen a paragraph in a newspaper 
adversely criticizing my appeal to the women 
f"i gifts of jewellery and my auctioning things 
c-eeived as donations. Tndccd, l would like 
die thousands of sisters who attend my meet- 
h'g* to give im* most if not all of the 
jewellery they wear. Tn this country of semi- 
starvation of a million and insufficient 
nutrition of practically eighty per cent of the 
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people the wearing of jewellery is an offence 
to tin* eye. A woman in India has rarely 
any cadi which she can call her own. lhit 
the jewellery she wears does belong to her, 
though even that she will not, dure not, give 
away, without the consent of her lord and 
master. It ennobles her to part, with for a. 
gooil cause something she calls her own. 
Moreover most, of this jewel lev has no preten- 
sion to art, some of it is positively ugly and 
a harbinger of dirt. Such arc anklets, heavy 
m*eklaee<, el'isps worn not, for adjusting the 
hair, lmt purely as a decoration for unkempt 
unwashed and often evil-smelling hair, or 
row upon row of bangles from wrist to elbow. 
In my opinion the wearing of expensive 
jewellery is a distinct loss to the country. 
It is so much capital locked up or worse 
still allowed to wear away. And in this 
movement of self-purilieation the surrender 
of jewellery by women or men I hold to he 
a distinct benefit to society. Those who give 
do so gladly. My invariable condition is 
that, mi no account should the jewellery donated 
be replaced. Indeed, women have blessed me 
for inducing them to part with things which 
ha«l enslaved them. And in not a few eases 
nvn 1 1 a \* ■ thanked me lor being an instru- 
ment, for bringing .-iruplicity into their homes.” 

Some Evidence re Steel Industry 
Before Tariff Board 

The d ata Inm and Steel Company's works 
at Jamshedpur are undoubtedly a national 
asset. Tliev must be preserved and developed 
even if tile Indian taxpayer and consumer may 
have to pay directly or indirectly for that, 
purpose for some length of time. Rut the 
burden which they are iVfpnrcd to bear should 
not be more than can be proved to be strictly 
necessary for the continued existence and 
development of tin* works, nor should the 
taxpayer and consumer be taxed longer than 
is necessary, lienee, when the Tariff Hoard 
has been considering the desirability of a 
further extension of protection to the Tatas, 
the question should be threshed out from all 
points of view. 

The Consumer's Point of View 

Pundit Xilakantha Das of Orissa, in the 
memorandum submitted to tin* Tariff 1 Hoard 
and in Ills oral evidence claimed to represent 
the interests of the consumers of iron and 
steel products. 1 1 is oral evidence has been 
thus summed up in Thr Sbihsnnm. 

• The Pandit urged that giving protection 
by means of a tariff* was 'detrimental to the 
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interests of the consumer and if protection 
must be given, it should be given by means 
of a bounty. 

In his memorandum Pandit Nilakantha 
Das maintained that the policy of protection 
by means of tariffs tended to serve three 
distinct interests — the Government of India 
who wanted more revenue, the capitalists and 
the promoters of Imperial or “British” prefer- 
ence -but it militated against the interests of 
the consumer. If preference was thought 
necessary, it should be provided by conventions 
of quota purchases or purchases of particular 
articles even at a loss. “That* kind of direct 
dealing would be free, healthy and manly. 

But a planned preference to be worked 
automatically under a system of protective 
tariffs should be stopped at once in the inter- 
ests not only of the consumer but of national 
economy and national morality.” 

The Pandit concluded : - 

“I am not a free trader. I yield to few in 
my anxiety for giving all reasonable help to 
our national industry, and the general taxpayer 
of the t land must not refuse to do so. But 
we must not imitate the methods of other 
countries, nor be carried away by theoretical 
arguments of interested parties. Temporary 
help should^ be provided for our basic iron 
and steel industry if by facts and figures it 
is convincingly and conclusively proved that 
an extension of the present help is necessary 
in the interests of the real economic future of 
the country. But any help necessary must 
take the form of bounties to particular firms 
and industries.” 

In the course of his examination by the 
President, the witness admitted that he was 
not competent to deal with technical questions 
and that the Tariff Board were the competent 
body to do that. What he was chiefly 
concerned with was that, there should he an 
expansion of the steel industry, that nothing 
should be done which would turn the industry 
into a monopoly of one concern only, in 
which ease the poor consumers would be the 
sufferers. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das has supplemented 
the brief report of his evidence in The 
Statesman in the following paragraphs for our 
use : 

“Tatas are the only basic steel producing 
concern in India, and therefore all protection 
is contemplated for the Tata Company alone. 

The maximum annual production of . steel of 
the Tata Company is estimated at GOO, 000 
tons. The normal annual consumption of 
steel in India is more than double of this 

3 uantity. Thus Tatas at best can supply less 
inn half the Indian market. In such a 
case, evidently, bounty is the only solution ; 
for why should the consumer be made to 
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pay to the state on more than half the 
quantity which India is not expected to pro- 
duce in future ? At present, gal van i zed-sheets 
are protected with a tariff* of Its. S3 per ton, 
and it sells at Rs. 23fi per ton. With all this 
duty Tatas’ production has reached up to only 
one-third of the Indian consumption. Still 
the Government goes on taxing the consumer 
to this enormous extent for no benefit to him. 
The consumer is thus being ruined, ami that 
in these dire days of depression, 

“Tatas have submitted a representation to 
the Tariff Board. They have not said a word 
as to how they have directed their activities 
towards expanding stool industry in India, 
how they have fostered subsidiary industries, 
like foundries, rolling or sheet mills, engineer- 
ing works, etc, or how they have worked for 
the promotion of village artisans by putting 
their own scrap and other suitable materials 
iti the Indian market. On the contrary, they 
have been exporting basic materials, like pig 
iron, billets, etc., as also scrap at a much 
cheaper rate to foreign countries. For instance, 
pig-iron is sold to foreign countries at Rs. 1!) 
per ton. The Indian consumer gets it at not 
less than Rs. 7b (now’ reduced to Us. bb) 
per ton. Scrap is sold to Japan only through 
Japanese linns here at Rs. 2<) to Rs. 30 per 
ton. It is never sold to any Indian consumer 
though that also contains the article the 
village artisan badly requires. The result is 
that foreigners get cheap raw’ materials to 
compete in our market and Tatas want more 
and more protection. In the sales policy there 
are combines with competing firms hero and 
also there is discrimination in the sale of raw’ 
materials.” 

“Freight concession which is a part of this 
protection is used for the same end. All this 
results in a pernieous monopoly and corrup- 
tion deadly detrimental to the development 
and expansion of Indian steel industry. In 
short, all small industries are killed to elimin- 
ate internal competition.. But under Indian 
circumstances these defects- are rather inherent 
in a system of indefinite protection by tariff 
duty. Therefore if protection is thought 
necessary it should take the definite form of 
bounty, in which there may he no waste of 
taxpayer’s or consumer’s money nor may there 
he corruption in* the industry. The giver of 
it will know* exactly where he stands and the 
receiver of it will feel responsible and directly 
answerable.” 

The Indian Mining Federation s 
Point of View 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Banerjee and others 
gave evidence before the Tariff Board on 
behalf of the Indian Mining Federation in 
relation to the Tatas* application for a further 
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term of protection to the iron and stool 
in dustry. In their memorandum the committee 
of the Federation observed : 

The Indian section of the coal industry 
had been little benefited by the growth and 
development of the steel industry in the 
country for the obvious reason that steel 
works did not use second class coal. They 
therefore asked the Board to investigate 
whether second class coal could he economi- 
cally and profitably used in steel works and, 
if so, it should ask the industry to use 
second class coal as much as possible. Tile 
Committee considered that if tin* use of 
second class coal was feasible it would not 
only reduce I he works cost but at the same 
time help the Indian section of the coal trade 
considerably. 

The next point to which the Committee 
drew attention was tin* economic utilization 
and preservation of India’s caking coal. T1 icy 
suggested that it was desirable to close down 
entirely all Tata’s collieries and to ask the 
Company to buy all its requirements from 
the open market. The immediate result of 
tin's would be that the Company would not 
only get its coal at cheaper rates hut would 
also have a considerable quantity of caking 
coal in reserve for future' contingencies. 

The Committee fully believe that for the 
present. industrial development of India 
discriminatory protection was necessary from 
time to time, but they were at the same time 
of opinion that such protection should not be 
of a permanent nature and be a burden on 
the consumers, and it. should not encourage 
inefficiency. 

Confirmation af some Conclusions 
of Ramaprasad Chanda 

Sir Herbert Ris ley’s Census of India, 1 901 , 
published in 1903, first drew Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda’s attention to anthropology, and be 
undertook to collect ethnographical data from 
ancient Indian literature and take measure- 
ments of the sub-castes of the Brahmans and 
the Kayasthas in Bengal, Bihar and the United 
Provinces along lines laid down by Risley. 
Th<? results of his researches were embodied 
in a small volume entitled : “ The halo- Aryan 
Hares, A study of the Origin of Indo- Aryan 
People and Institutions,” published in 1010 
by the Varendra Research Society of Rajshahi. 
In this work Mr. Chanda endeavoured to 
establish these propositions : 

(1) Risley’s Dravidian type erroneously 
included another distinct physical type called 
pre-Dravidian of some anthropologists and re- 
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presented the ancient. Nishuda stock described 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature. 

(2) The so-called Aryans of the Rigvedic 
period named by him Vedie Aryans were not 
physically homogeneous, but included men of 
two different races, one blonde 1 and the either 
dark. 

(.'») The broad-headed elements in Rislcy’s 
Turko-Iranian, Hcytho-Dm vidian and Mongoloid 
Dravidian types (excluding the* Mogoloid tribes 
and castes of the North-Eastern borderland of 
Bengal) an; akin to the Alpine; race 1 and pro- 
bably originated in the Pamir region of (Vntral 
Asia. 

The* creeds now popularly known as Hindu- 
ism, ri\. Saivism, Saktism and Vaishnavism are 
of non- Vedie and some 1 of them pre-Vedio 
origin. 

The excavations at Harappa iit tin* Panjab 
and at Mohonjo-Dam in Sind by revealing the 
remains* of a highly developed pre- Vedie 
civilization dating from the begi lining of the 
third millennium B. (A, confirmed the anticipa- 
tions of Mr. Chanda. In 1020 lie published 
Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the 
Indus Valley (as Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41) wherein he endeavour- 
ed to show that in that remote age tin* pro- Vedie 
population of the Indus Valley practised Yoga 
and worshipped images in the pose of Yogi 
like the images of the Buddha and the Jinas. 
As pointed out by Sir John Marshall (Mohcnjo- 
daro and, the Indus Civilisation, p. 54) seals 
discovered subsequently at Mohenjo-daro 
conlirmed this hypothesis. Sir John Marshall has, 
with very good reasons, identified a four-head 
image engraved in a seal seated in the posture 
of Yoga as the prototype; of Siva. The 
recent researches into the racial distribution of 
the blood groups, as pointed out by Dr. Hutton 
in his Census of India, Wtfl Report (pp. 451- 
452), also indicate Alpine affinities of the 
population of the middle zone of India extend- 
ing from Gujamt across the Deccan plateau to 
Bengal. Among the skeletal remains unearth- 
ed at Mohenjo-daro Colonel Sewell and Dr. 
B. S. Guha recognize a Mediterranean type 
forming the bulk of the population, a Mongoloid 
type, and Alpine type, and a Nishada type 
(called by them proto- Australoid and by others 
V eddoid"). 
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National Trades Union Federation 

The first session of the National Trades 
Union Federation, held at Bombay on Decem- 
ber 24, 25 and 2(i, 1933, was presided over 
by Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose. In the course 
of his address, he referred to the reasons why 
the White Paper has given so little to Indian 
Labour. 

No people get more than they deserve. 
If the White Paper has yielded us workers 
so little, -it is much less than what has been 
allowed to the bourgeoisie — we need not 
pretend to be surprised. This should make 
us search our hearts. Leaders of the working 
class movement have been few and the right 
type of workers fewer. What sacrifice we 
of the Labour Movement have made, compared 
to that of the followers of the Indian National 
Congress ? I know the difficulties in the 
organization of Labour. The lack of education 
and the dire poverty of the workers are 

enough difficulties' apart from the hostility of 
the employers and the want of leaders* and 
workers. The followers of the Indian National 
Congress are the intelligentsia and many of 
the leaders and workers of the Congress are 
wealthy men. They can far more easily 

raise lacs of rupees for organization anil 
propaganda, than we can a few hundreds. 
Making allowance for all this, we have to 

confess that we should have been able to do 

mow. I have given most anxious thought 
for days and nights and for years on the 
matter. I am convinced that we have got to 
make a wider appeal for Union workers and 
make our platform wider than what it is. 

Even the Whitley Commission have taken 
the labour unions to task for their laek of 
self-reliance. They say : 

‘There is already a lack of self-reliance and 
a tendency to wait too much upon the 
employers’ attitude. No amount of encourage- 
ment from employers or of assistance from 
the State, can infuse life in the unions which 
have nothing vital in themselves ; true vigour 
can only come from within. In those 
countries where the movement is strong, it 
owes that strength mainly to its own efforts 
and perhaps more to the opposition it has 
confronted than to the support it has received 
from employers.* 

Had the Whitley Commission been a body 
of Socialists, they could not speak with greater 
frankness and truth. It gives me great pain 
to say it but you all know that this is the 
bare truth, that our Unions have practically 
degenerated into petition -making bodies and 
activities of most of our so-called living 
Unions are confined to writing petitions for 
individual members dealing with their special 
and individual grievances. 


He proceeds to ask, where to get more 
workers and the right type of workers ? His 
answers is : 

In my opinion, the workers must be found 
from the vast body of the educated unemploy- 
ed. My communist comrades may sneer at 
me and ridicule the idea of getting the assi- 
stance of the bourgeoisie to fight for the 
proletariat. My daily duty brings me in 
touch with the type of the unemployed of 
whom I am speaking. Their poverty and 
misery have brought them down to the level 
of the proletariat. Within my limited experi- 
ence, 1 have come across the finest 
materials among them quite fit to he 
soldiers and in time to be loaders of the 
proletarian movement. What many of them 
lack is not tin 1 temperamental equipment, but 
the power of initiative. The field for Labour 
organization is immense. It can support a 
considerable number of the unemployed if the 
latter can call into play the resourcefulness 
to organize unions and have the common 
honesty to render account of the funds 
collected by them. 

It is the duty of the present loaders of 
the wo. king class movement to find out and 
train workers for the movement. I quite 
agree with the observations of the Whitley 
Commission on the need of paid officials for 
the Unions, and the prospects of these officials 
in the way of emoluments. The Commission 
observe* : 

‘What is required is the paid official who 
has been an actual worker. He must be paid 
by the Union, since it is impossible to expect 
that heavy labour involved will be carried on 
for nothing ; the nexus of payment brings 
responsibility by making the officials depen- 
dent on the Union and its fortunes. We 
recognize that the present income of many 
Unions cannot meet such charges ; but the 
organizing official, if he is even moderately 
competent, will secure a substantial increase 
in that income. The few Unions which have 
such officials have found v them profitable in- 
vestments, and the expense must be faced if 
a Union is to acquire strength/ 

If an ‘actual worker* who has worked in 
the industry, is not forthcoming, a non-worker, 
educated, honest and with spirit of enterprise, 
must be found. 

The speaker rightly condemned communal 
labour organizations. Said he : 

The Labour movement had long been free 
from the virus of communalism. But wo 
could not possibly expect immunity for all 
time in view of its pervading influence in the 
political field. We of the working class 
movement must do our utmost to shake the 
movement off this poison and to prevent its 
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further nroad. There are many ways of doing: 
it, but one I wish to suggest to you. No 
person connected with the Labour movement, 
should be a member of or countenance in any 
way the communal organizations, Hindu, 
Mahomedan or any other. The canker of com- 
munalism is a by-product of the scramble of 
the educated few for loaves and fishes. 

"All-India Trade Union Congress' 9 
af Cawnpore 

It is much to be regretted that there is 
division in the camp of Indian Labour. Hence 
we find one organization meeting at Bombay 
and another at, Cawnpore. Of the Cawnpore 
meeting, the following report has appeared in 
some dailies : 

Cawnpore, Dee. 2d. 

The All-India Trade Union ( 'ougress 
commenced its session this evening in the 
Trade Union Congress pandal. That the 
trade union movement is rapidly gaining in 
strength in India was evident from the fact 
that a large number of delegates from the 
different trade unions all over India attended. 
After the Chairman, reception committee and 
the President had read their addresses. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru delivered bis speech. 

Speaking as Chairman of tne Reception 
Committee Pandit Kurya Prasad Awasthi 
referred at the outset to the loss sustained 
by the working classes at the death of Pandit 
Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi whom he 
characterized as a valiant champion of the 
poor and the down-trodden. 

He regretted the disunity among the rival 
camps of the Trade Union Associations 
today when the condition of the working 
class has become more precarious than it 
ever was. This disunity was responsible for 
the reduction of the wages and also retrench- 
ment of the workers in large numbers. 

Unfortunately, he said, at this critical hour 
the Indian working class was not able to 
present a united front to the capitalist and 
imperialist offensive. He thought that the 
condition of the workers can be improved 
only by strengthening their organization and 
not petitions and deputations. 

The immediate task of the moment, he 
concluded, was the mobilization of the working 
classes to give a united front to all vested 
interests which was making their position 
from bad to worse.— United Press. 

Rabindranath Tagore in Bombay 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
writes iu its issue of December 2, 1933 : 

Rabindranath Tagore has been having a 
wonderful reception in • Bombay, The public 


has been moved by the sight of the venerable 
figure patiently sitting in front of the stage 
watching the audience as the enchanting 
world of light and colour and sound and 
rhythmic movement of his creation, unfolded 
itself before its enraptured vision. The 
Excelsior theatre 1ms been crowded from 
floor to ceiling every day. ft is pleasant to 
know that the Viswahlmrati’s burden would 
he appreciably lightened by tho success of 
the. plays. 'Hie poet has been in great 
demand in other directions also. The students 
of Bombay have been able to persuade him 
amidst his incessant engagements to give 
them an address. The Exhibition of paintings 
in the Town Hall him called attention to the 
many-sided activities of the great international 
institution which the genius of the Poet has 
raised at Bolpur. About this time last year, 
Bombay was holding its breath iu suspense 
awaiting the issue of Gnndhiji’s fast at 
Yerravda. It has had a veritable feast of 
the soul in the visions of beauty and the 
words of profound insight which tho Poet has 
given us in this memorable week. 

Visvabharati Rural Reconstruction 
Work 

| Mr. Rabindra Mohail Datta, M. sc., of 
Panihati has sent us the note printed below. | 

Mr. Strickland, r. <*. s.,«c. r. k., sometime 
Registrar of Go-operative Societies in the 
Panjab, in a small book edited by him under 
the auspices of tin* Indian Village Welfare 
Association of England has spoken dispara- 
gingly of Rabindranath’s attempt at rural 
reconstruction. Let us see whether he is 
justified in his remarks or not. We shall give 
some extracts from the latest official publica- 
tion on tho subject, Annual Report on the 
Working of Go-operative Societies iu Bengal 
for the year ending 30th June 1932. 

First with regard to the training of 
Supervisors, the report says : 

New recruits to the rank of Supervisors 
are- ••given a practical training in their duties 
and are required to obtain a certificate of 
competency from the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society.- ••For a variety of 
reasons, it was not possible for the Bengal 
# Co-operative Organization Society to hold a 
training class during the year under report. 
But the annual training camp of the rural 
reconstruction workers was held by the Rural 
Reconstruction Department of the Visvabharati 
with the assistance) of the Bengal ( ^-operative 
Organization Society. (Para. 9.) 

The Government would not have selected 
Visvabharati as the training centre, if tho 
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method of work there was not of the highest 
kind available in Bengal. 

Secondly, with regard to tin* Rural Recons- 
truction Societies, the report says : 

The number of these societies increased 
from 6 to 7. They generally worked well, the 
foremost unions them being the societies 
organized by the Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the Visvahharati at Kriniketan. There 
are ten such societies organized by the 1 Rural 
Reconstruction Department of the Visvahharati. 
Six of them are doing useful work, but they 
have been tabled under the head anti-malarial 
societies. The Ballabhpur Society has 
introduced spinning in their idle hours and has 
got a fly-shuttle handloom for weaving yarn 
spun in the village. It maintains a free night 
school. Besides the filling up of dobas and the 
clearing of drains it assists its members to 
take up kitchen gardening, while it trains the 
female members of the village in needle work, 
embroidery, tailoring, etc. The Bandgora 
Society also works on similar lines and has 
excavated if tank with a view to removing 
the scarcity of water in the village. Four 
other societies have through their Co-operative 
effort built a two-storied mud bouse 1 worth 
Rs. 450 for the* purpose of establishing a 
dispensary and a laboratory for research work 
on medical problems. The dispensary and the 
laboratory are noV in charge of Mr. H. G. 
Timbers of the Societies of Friends. 
(Para. 58). 

The Bengal Administration Report for 
1931-32 speaks thus of the Poet’s work at 
Visvahharati : 

The number of these societies increased 
from 6 to 7. They generally worked well, 
the foremost among them being the societies 
organized by the rural reconstruction depart- 
ment of the Visvahharati at Sriniketan. 

This is only one aspect of the Poet’s work 
with regard to rural reconstruction. We 
wonder why Mr. Strickland was tempted to 
make such irresponsible remarks against the 
Poet. We would not have said anything but 
for the fact that the booklet is distributed 
free in some quarters. 

Wafer Hyacinth Menace in Bengal 1 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta, b. t*, writer to 
us from Panihati : 

"The Government of Bengal sometime in 
1921 or 1922 wasted some Rs. 30,000 in 
trying one Mr. Griffith’s method of eradicat- 
ing water-hyacinth by spraying. From time 


to time sporadic efforts have been made by the 
Government to control the menace, hut 
without any results. The life-history of the 
plant or the technical scientific side has been 
studied ; but unless it can be demonstrated to 
the poor cultivator that he can utilize it eco- 
nomically for his field, such purely scientific 
research is bound to remain barren. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
allotted money to Madras and Bihar, but never 
to Bengal, though the waterways of Bengal 
are highly infected with this water-hyacinth 
menace. We would draw the readers’ attention 
to an article bv Mr. P. K. Bose in the Modern 
Review for August, 1933. Will the Imperial 
Council allot some money to Bengal, or will 
the Government of Bengal press for some 
money for practical research as to how best 
to utilize it economically ?” 

Steel Required for New Howrah Bridge 

A paragraph recently appeared in 
the papers informing the public, that all the 
steel required for the construction of the new 
Howrah bridge would be purchased in India, 
except a certain quantity — and that is a large 
quantity — of steel of high tensility which was 
alleged to be unavailable in Tndia. During 
our recent visit to Jamshedpur we inquired 
of the steel experts in Tatas’ Works, with the 
extent and usefulness of which we were highly 
impressed, whether they could not or did not 
make steel of that particular description. Wo 
were told emphatically that tin* paragraph was 
quite misleading. 

If large orders must be . placed with the 
British iron and steel manufacturers, those, 
who want to do so ought'not .to have recourse 
to misleading propaganda ; they should have 
the frankness to say that they desire; to 
discriminate in favour of Britain and against 
Tndia. 

Reviews and Notices of Vernacular 
Books 

We are glad to inform our readers that, 
with effect from the present issue of The 
Modern Review, we resume the publication of 
reviews and notices of books in the principal 
vernaculars of India, 
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Governor of Bengal on the Terrorist 
Movement 

Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, said 
in the course of his speech at the St Andrews’ 
Day dinner in Calcutta : 

There must he many people better qualified 
than I to give an accurate diagnosis, but most, 
T think, would agree that, it originated in 
and to a large extent represents today an 
effort- -a desperate effort— on the part of 
certain elements of the Hindu community 
to advance the interests of that community. 

Whether they genuinely regard the interests 
of the community as identical with a wider 
national interest seems to me for this purpose 
immaterial in face, of the significant fact that the 
movement is essentially a Hindu movement. 
That does not, of course, mean that tin' 
whole Hindu community should bo stigmatized. 
Far from it : there are active terroists relatively 
few in number : there are those who 
sympathize— unfortunately far more numerous, 
lmt the Government has every reason to 
recognize with gratitude the loyal and stead- 
fast service and support given by a vast 
body of Hindus in public service outside. 

Now, why should the movement make so 
strong an appeal to the limited section of 
the Hindu community to which I have 
referred ? It can only be because the general 
atmosphere is favourable to the propagation 
of subversive doctrine. And why should this 
he ? Opinions may differ on the point ; 
hut I, personally, think that part, certainly, 
of the reason is to be found in the gloomy 
tinge that the outlook, both political and 
economic, is apt to assume for the Hindu 
intelligentsia— -the educated middle class, the 
hhmlrahfj youth. I can understand that to 
some extent at least. 

So far, however, as the political outlook is 
concerned, I would venture to say this. 
VVith the development of democratic institu- 
tions, in which they avow their faith, the 
Hindu could not hope as a minority 
community in Bengal, to maintain intact the 
privileged position which in the past they 
have undoubtedly enjoyed under British rule. 
They gird at the communal award : that 
is a subject I am debarred from discussing. 
The award stands, as everyone knows, unless 
it is either rejected by Parliament or modified 
by agreement. But one thing can be said 
with confidence : under the new constitutional 
arrangements the Hindus will not and cannot 
be deprived of the opportunity of taking 
their part and pulling their weight in the 
public affairs of the country, except in 

* ar r S ^ey themselves may spurn that 
otter, : In my judgment, therefore, their 


political outlook is not nearly as black as it 

is sometimes painted. 

So, in Sir John Anderson’* opinion terro- 
rism is essentially a Hindu and a Bengali 
movement. But this diagnosis is not correct 

We are not sure what he means by calling 
it “essentially a Hindu movement” Ahimsa 
(not-killing, non-violence) and toleration are 
the highest ideals of the Hindu religion and 
culture. Of course, texts can be quoted from 
Hindu scriptures in support of war and the use 
of force, and Hindus have fought and used 
force as a matter of fact But these are not 
characteristic of them and their culture exclu- 
sively or to a greater extent than of other 
religious communities and their culture. 

The use of poison gas in war was intro- 
duced by the ( ’hristian nations of the West 
Perhaps its use is still confined to these 
Christian peoples, for Japan or China or 
Turkey is not known to have used* it in war- 
fare. Even if they have, most of those who 
have hitfierto used it are their discoverers, the 
(’hristian peoples. Bombing non-combatant 
civilian populations from aeroplanes is a 
similar device discovered originally and for the 
most part, made use of by Christian peoples. 
Would any one, therefore, be justified in calling 
these methods of warfare “essentially” (’hristian 
methods ? Certainly not. 

If by calling the terrorist movement 
“essentially Hindu” he docs not call it wholly 
or exclusively Hindu, probably because he 
knows that there have been and are non-Hindu • 
terrorists also, — Sir John means that Hindu 
terrorists form the majority of the terrorist 
party, he is correct. But there is nothing 
especially noteworthy in that fact, Hindus 
form the majority of the population of India 
and of its educated section. Even in the 
provinces of Bengal as at present constituted, 
the minority community of Hindus contains 
the majority of educated persons. So, it is the 
Hindus who respond more quickly and to a 
grater extent to external influences of various 
descriptions than the next largest community 
in India, viz., the Muslims, who went in for 
Western education later. For this reason, the 
Congress and other non-violent movements, 
which follow Western methods, are also essen- 
tially Hindu movements in the sense that the 
majority of their workers and adherents are 
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Hindus. Just as non-violent Indian movements 
have adopted Western methods, so the terrorist 
movement, which is violent, owes its inception 
to European ideas and has adopted European 
methods. As in the case of non-violent move- 
ments, so in that of the violent terrorist 
movement, the majority of workers and adher- 
ents are Hindus. There is nothing surprising 
in that fact. 

But even if all terrorists were or are 
Hindus, an adequate explanation of that fact 
should strike all political thinkers acquainted 
with facts as they are in India. Of course, 
whether our supposition is correct or not, only 
the leaders of the terrorists, whom we do not 
know, can say. Let us state what our supposi- 
tion is. Terrorists are liable to the extreme 
penalty of the law. Hence it is reasonable to 
assume that they would admit to their ranks 
only such persons, as they consider worthy of 
their entire Confidence and as are prepared to 
face death and would not betray them. The 
evidence produced in many conspiracy and 
other similar cases has shown that the object 
of the terrorists is to establish an independent 
Indian republic owing not even the shadow 
of allegiance to the British Empire, lienee 
they would naturally refuse' to seek 
recruits from the ranks of all who are loyal 
to the British Government, all who are loyalists, 
all who want only Dominion Status, and all 
who want the substance of independence 
.within the British Empire. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Moderates or Indian National 
Liberal Federationists, Muslim Leaguers and 
other Musalman eommunalist loyalists, Domi- 
nion-status-seekers and substanec-of-indepen- 
dence-seekers have not been found 
among convicted terrorists or suspected 
terrorists. There is a particular reason for 
including Muslims of some descriptions in the 
list of parties mentioned in the foregoing 
sentence. The British Government has 
bestowed the highest praise for loyalty on the 
Muslim community and the leaders of that 
community have also declared their loyalty 
more often and more emphatically -than the 
leaders of any other community. 

Sir John Anderson seems to think that the 
terrorist moveiniHit is confined to Bengal, 
originated in Bengal, mid is born of Bengali 
Hindu despair due to quite recent political 


events, possibilities, and proposals such, for 
instance, as those contained in the White 
Paper. But the facts arc quite different. 
Terrorism did not originate in Bengal, and it 
was not and is not confined to Bengal — though 
Bengali terrorists appear to have undergone 
more training and acquired more experience. 
Owing to more persistent and longer disturbed 
conditions and repression in Bengal than 
elsewhere, terrorism has been longer and more 
prominently in evidence in Bengal than else- 
where. 

Having been in India for a comparatively 
brief period, Sir John Anderson does not 
know, but his advisers ought to have told him, 
that terrorism appeared in India and Bengal 
before the publication of the White Paper 
proposals, before the sessions of the Pseudo- 
Round Table Conference 1 , before the peregri- 
nations of the Simon Commission, before the 
Montagu-* ■liclmsford reforms, nay, before 
even tin* Morloy-Minto reforms, when the 
gloomy outlook for Bengali Hindus fore- 
shadowed in the White Paper scheme was 
non-existent. Tin* terrorist movement is not 
a child of Sir John Anderson's regime, not of 
the present- lustrum, nor even of the present 
decade. It is a Frankenstein of the British 
period of Indian history older than the present 
generation of youthful Indian political suspects. 
Therefore, it did not originate in, nor does it 
at all represent “an effort on the part of 
certain elements of the Hindu community 
to advance* the* interests of that community.” 
Sir John’s diagnosis is utterly wrong. 

The terrorists kill Hindus and non-Hindus 
alike. So far as Indians are. concerned, they 
have killed more Hindus than non-Hindus. 
And so far as we are aware or can recollect, 
almost all, if not all, the non-official house- 
holders whom they have robbed, wounded, 
maimed or killed; are Hindus — though there 
are in existence well-to-do and rich non-Hindus 
also. Ts that even the criminals’ wav to 
advance the interests of the Hindu, community ? 
A queer way indeed ! * 

The territorists may be the very incarna- 
tions of Satan. But Satan was not a fool, 
nor arc the terrorists fools. They, like the 
rest of their countrymen who are non-violent, 
tind that the Muslims are being given a 
really “privileged .position” by the British 
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Government, because they declare their 
loyalty and do not join the ranks of the 
agitators in considerable numbers. If the 
territorists wanted to preserve for the Bengali 
Hindu community its so-called "privileged 
position,” they should have become loud 
loyalists instead of being detested terrorists. 

Sir John Anderson obviously had serious 
doubts regarding the correctness of his 
diagnosis that the terrorrLst movement was 
a Hindu communal movement for the 
promotion of Hindu interests alone ; for he 
indirectly suggests the question "whether they 
| the terrorists] genuinely regard the interests 
of the | Hindu | community as indcnticnl with 
a wider national interest,” but refuses to 
discuss it on the question-begging plea that 
it seems immaterial because "the movement 
is essentially a Hindu movement.” But to 
prove that the movement is essentially a 
Hindu movement, it would be necessary to 
prove (1) that it has its roots deep in 
Hindu religion, culture and character, and 
specially in them, which is not true, 
(2) that all terrorists past and present have 
been and are Hindus, which is not true, 
(->) that terrorists have robbed, wounded, 
maimed or killed only, or at least mostly, 
non-Hindu officials and non-officials, which is 
not true, and (4) that tin* confessions, and 
secret correspondence and other documents 
of terrorists seized up to date filed as exhibits 
in cases tried in law-courts, have shown that 
they are a Hindu communalist organization 
lor the attainment of communal objects, which 
is not a fact 

In Morley's Recollections there are a good 
many references to terrorism and terrorists, 
but none which lends the least support to 
Nir John's diagnosis. There are similar 
inferences in Buchan's Lord Minto , but none 
which Sir John can quote for his purpose. 
He cannot find anything in Sir Valentine 
Hiirol's writings to support his conclusions. 
Hr. Zacharias's recent book on Renascent 
Lidia mentions and describes terrorism in at 
least fifteen different places, but no passage in 
it would serve to keep Sir John's diagnosis in 
countenance. The Government of India's 
publication India in 1931-32, published a few 
weeks ago, devotes about nine pages in three 
different parts of the book* to an account of 


terrorism, aud the Government of Bengal's 
Report on the Administration of Ben pal 
1931-32 , received about a month ago, devotes 
about 8 pages in two different parts, to an 
account of terrorism and the measures taken 
to eradicate it. But those official publications 
also leave the Bengal Governor's assumptions 
severely alone. 

So 1 h» can certainly claim originality. 

Tie calls the Hindus' position in Bengal a 
“privileged position.” But the position which 
the Hindus have acquired was not the gift of 
the British Government, or of anybody else. 
They acquired it by their ability and industry. 
Hence to speak of it as a privileged position iH 
misleading. Government is giving the Mus- 
lims a privileged position, no doubt. 

1 1 is Excellency appears to have a peculiar 
idea of democratic institutions. Democratic 
institutions exist in his own country. Is there 
any division of seats in Parliament there 
according to religious communities ? Has any 
deliberate effort born made there to pull down 
any class or community by statute from the 
position which they have acquired by their 
education, ability, and public spirit to a position 
of inferiority and impotence ? Is there any law 
in Great Britain which prevents a minority 
community from winning any number of seats 
in Parliament which they can by their ability 
and public spirit ? Is there any law which 
compels a minority community or class there to 
be content with less scats in Parliament than 
even its numbers would entitle it to, even 
though it were the best educated, the ablest and 
the most public-spirited, and contributed by far 
the largest portion of the revenue to the 
public treasury ? 

His Excellency has avoided discussing the 
so-called communal “award.” But, if he could 
have defended it, we are sure he would have 
done so. For, no law or rule or convention 
stands in the; way of an officer of the British 
Government supporting and applauding its 
policy and proposals. Let that pass, however. 

Sir John Anderson says, “the Hindus will 
not and cannot be deprived of the opportunity 
of taking their part and pulling their weight 
in the public affairs of the country, ...” So 
far as non-official public affairs of the country 
are concerned, this is true. Perhaps, when 
the new constitution begins .to operate, the 
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Hindus will have to be more active than ever, 
in order to establish a constitution of a far 
different kind. Rut so far as those public 
affairs are concerned which are in any way 
controlled by Government, the White Paper 
proposals have seen to it that the Hindus may 
not pull their weight. Those proposals or some 
arrangements worse than those which they 
foreshadow, are likely to come into effect. 
Let us assume, however, that .nothing worse 
than the White Paper Scheme is in store for 
us. Now, many things are meant bv "weight,” 
such as numerical strength, character, 
intelligence, education, ability, public spirit, 
enterprise, wealth, etc. The Hindus have not 
been given even the number of seats which 
even their numbers would entitle them to. 
Whatever character, intelligence, public spirit, 
taxability, etc., they may develop, these will 
not help thdm in a legislature in which they 
are to be in a hopeless inexpansible and fixed 
minority. How, then, can they pull their 
weight ? 

So far as the Hindus’ political outlook 
depends on the sense of justice of the present 
human rulers of India, it is black, though it 
may not be “ nearly as black as it is sometimes 
painted,” whatever that may mean. But so 
far as their future is in their own hands, if 
need not be black. It may be very bright, 
if they are men. 

Many British politicians have tried to 
make the world believe that, not to speak of 
other lion-communal and non-violent organiza- 
tions, even the greatest of Indian non-violent 
lion-communal political organizations, the 
Congress, is a Hindu organization for attaining 
Hindu objects. These British politicians 
seem to hold the opinion that in India men 
can work only for the selfish ends of the 
community in which they were born : a 
Hindu cannot work for the welfare 
of non-Hindus, a Muslim cannot work for 
the welfare of non-Muslims, and so qn. 
It is only Englishmen who can work here 
for Indians, who arc not their kitli and 
kin. Hence, if in the opinion of numerous 
high-placed Englishmen even the greatest 
Indian Congress leaders, enjoying the respect of 
Indians and non-Byitish non-Indians, are not 
to be credited with having laboured for 
national welfare but only for selfish communal 


interests, no wonder that Sir John Anderson 
should believe that terrorists, who have 
no reputation, no fame, no name, and who 
are condemned by all their articulate 
countrymen and foreigners in India, can 
work to promote the supposed interests of 
only a particular community. But we arc 
unable to understand how their acts and 
methods can advance the communal interests 
of that particular community. 

Dr. B. C. Roys Presidential Address 

In his presidential : address at the 29th 
annual conference of the All-India Medical 
Licentiates' Association held last month at 
Bombay, l>r. Bidhan Chandra Roy stated that 
the status of Medical Licentiates laid remained 
what it was a century ago and referred to 
the supercilious attitude of the European 
members of the I. M. S. towards Indian 
medical practitioners. He formulated a plan 
for establishing a single brotherhood of 
medical men and for a uniform standard of 
education. In his opinion the India Medical 
Council Act contained an unsatisfactory 
scheme of reciprocity. He dealt with 
the vital question of the supply and 
manufacture of drugs in India and dwelt 
upon the need of encouraging the industry 
under the control of trained medical men and 
not of capitalists. He also pointed out that 
there ought to be an adequate supply of 
properly trained and equipped pharmacists, 
compounders, nurses and midwives. He 
concluded by calling attention to the financial 
distress of the medical profession and suggest- 
ing remedies. Said lieiv 

While the Association rightly concerns itself 
with various problems which are of interest 
to the profession, nothing can concern its 
members more intimately than the provision 
of their bread and butter. On account of the 
present financial depression this problem has 
become more serious. The people. cannot pay 
for professional services anti a -l^rge number 
of them now resort to Charitable Institutions 
'for advice and treatment. I am intimately 
associated with one such Institution in 
Calcutta, the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan and I 
admit that the demands made upon it leave 
no room for doubt that even making allowances 
for those who are able to pay and yet resort 
to hospital, there are yet an increasing number 
who come there* because they find it difficult 
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to pay for Uvaunent ait homo. These* institu- 
tions, I tun afraid, will in future go on 
multiplying and I have no doubt Unit they 
will surely affect, the income from private 
practice. What are we to do then ? Are we 
to discourage this tendency to make such 
eharitahle endowments ? Shall we refuse to 
work in these institutions, particularly wln*n 
most of them demand from us honorary 
services ? Self-interest will give an affirmative 
answer to both questions. We are however 
proud to belong to a profession, which is not 
only dubbed “noble” but which is founded on 
self-ivstruint and self-abnegation. It is the 
medical man who discovers methods of pre- 
venting diseases, it is the medical man who 
lays down the laws of healthy living. And 
in doing so. In* sacrifices his own income. And 
vet he has to live, he has to meet the ordinary 
demands of life. 

lie proceeded to state what is done in the 
West and suggested what mav In* done in 
India. 

In the West, Panel system, Club system, 
have been introduced lo meet this difficulty. 
In some Stales of America, every medical 
man is paid from t in * State and they treat 
patients free. In England Municipal (Wpora- 
tions'in urban areas and the ( Vanity Councils 
in rural areas have established dispensaries 
on co-operative system. It is difficult to say 
which plan will suit us best. I feel strongly 
that, our hospitals, while making ample 
provisions for the poor, should charge those 
who are able to pay, on a graded scale. 
Such payments are to he demanded not on 
the basis of additional comforts provided to 
them but on their capacity to pay. Out of 
sueli proceeds a certain proportion may be? 
paid to the doctors, tho amount received by 
each individual will depend on his ability 
to attract patients for treatment and reduce 
the general incidence of taxation. I think it 
is prudent to take a middle course* and have 
a, certain number of free beds and tin* rest 
paying. 

“ Sympathy with Terrorists ” 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra, m. j a., occasionally asks 
questions relating to prisoners in the* 
Andamans, detenus at Deoli, detenus in the 
Mianwali Jail, etc. One day, Sir 1 tarry Haig, 
tin* Home Member, when answering one of 
s uch questions last month, took exception to 
s< > many questions being asked relating to the 
details of the health of detenus. His view 
Was that "the continued publication of these 
allegations conveyed a mischievous effect in 
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Bengal, as it served <o keep alive sympathy 
with the terrorists as individuals and in that 
way stimulated some sympathy with tho 
movement, with which they wen* connected." 

Tho detenus have not been found guilty 
after any kind of trial — they have had no trial 
at all. They have boon deprived of their 
liberty on men* suspicion. It cannot lx* said 
tha', though there is convincing proof of the 
guilt of these suspects, they cannot be brought 
to trial because, of the risk which witnesses 
must run ; for persons accused of political 
murder or attempted murder, of conspiracy, of 
possession of bombs, and similar offences, are 
being frequently tried without any witnesses 
being threatened or murdered. Hence, the 
very fact that the detenus have not been 
brought to trial is proof presumptive of their 
innocence, in the opinion of the public. There- 
fore, when Sir Harry Haig calls them terrorists, 
he simply begs tin* question. Moreover, even 
convict* *d murderers are entitled to humane 
treatment, and if there be any suspicion in tin* 
public mind that they are not getting such 
treatment, it is the duty of tin* members of 
councils to ask questions relating to their treat- 
ment. As there is a suspicion in tho public 
mind about tho treatment received by detenus, 
who are not convicted prisoners, and as they 
appear to be subjected to greater restrictions 
as to interviews and correspondence than 
criminals imprisoned after regular trial, there 
is every justification for asking questions about 
their health, etc. Such men cannot be treated 
bv the public as if dead and gone and buried 
in oblivion. 

Even in tin* ease of convicted criminals, if 
there be suspicion that they are not treated as 
they ought to be, sympathy with them as ill- 
treated persons is not necessarily sympathy 
with their crime. 

If Government want to put a stop to 
questions relating to detenus, the Indian consti- 
tution should be so changed as to put an end to 
terrorism. And then there will be neither real 
terrorists, nor persons deprived of freedom on 
the suspicion of their being terrorists. . 

“ Devaluation " of the Rupee 

The question whether tin; Rupee should 
bear an official relation with the pound sterling 
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: as measured by Re. 1 : sh l-6d or Re. 1 : sh l-4d 
has raised a tremendous controversy all over 
: India. People of every shade of opinion and 
1 every grade of scholarship and learning have 
v joined in it and added to the general mis- 
* understanding of this complex subject. It 
; is, of course, now a fait accompli , on account 
of the verdict of the Legislative Assembly, 
that the Rupee is to be officially equal to 
; sh 1-6 ; and one might think it waste of labour 
to expatiate on the Rupee-sterling ratio at 
the present moment. Still, as Indian Finance 
ip 18 fickle as a deltaic river, in that it changes 
jjS* its course often and suddenly, it may not be 
’* entirely idle to try to understand its possibili- 
ties for future reference. Greater minds than 
ours have, no doubt, tried to throw clear 
light on the subject ; but owing to their having 
thought unlike , the man in the street has been 
more confused than enlightened by the contro- 
versy. So that there is still room for the 
lesser men to attempt to make it less abstruse 
to the general public. 

The word devaluation has been used in 
this connection by all the participants in the 
debate. This would have been correct if the 
Rupee really had any fixed gold value ; for 
the pound-sterling itself having lost connection 
with gold hits no fixed value and the Rupee 
being merely an artificial attachment of the 
pound-sterling is equally non-valuable. Most 
.of the currencies of the world these days 
adjust their values according to the exigencies 
of international or internal trade. Thus when 
any country wishes to increase exports, its 
: currency is manipulated to assume a lower 
' international value. Example Japan. When 
; again, a country wishes to increase internal 
prices, it inflates its currency as a means to 
stimulate internal trade. Example the United 
States of America. When, on the other hand, 
a country (or its rulers), wish to force up the 
purchasing power of its currency artificially 
it contracts the issue of paper-money, thus 
creating a shortage and a fall in the general 
price level. Example India and its ; 1 sh fid. 
Rupee, which cut both ways, because the 
English buyers of the Rupee gained more than 
what they lost by being able to buy more raw 
. materials in India then with one Rupee than 
(they could buy before tliat with eighteen 
lianas* So that increasing or lowering the 


international or internal value or purchasing 
power of a currency in these days has no 
sentimental meaning, any more than free 
trade and protection have. What should 
concern practical minds is whether by a 
certain measure of increase or decrease in the 
international or internal purchasing power of 
a currency a nation is going to gain or 
lose general prosperity and to what 
extent. Attempts at calculating the real 
value of a currency by means of worthless 
index numbers appear to us only ridiculous, 
although such attempts have an appearance 
of learning. “Quis accurate loquitur 
nisi qui vult putide loqui ?”* (Seneca). If 
the Rupee had been fixed to the pound- 
sterling at a ratio of sh 1 -4(1. it would have very 
likely increased our exports to the degree 1 , 
more or less, as it would increase if our expor- 
table commodities were just now sold at a 
price about JO to 12 percent below present 
prices. If along with this “devaluation” in the 
worlds market, the Government had also done 
a little inflation as would have become necess- 
ary to help the increased commerce, the 
internal trade would also have gained a 
little strength owing to the tendency to increas- 
ing prices, as this measure would have no 
doubt brought about. This “devaluation” 
would also have reduced our foreign imports 
and helped Swadeshi manufacturers and 
would have created a strong balance of trade 
in our favour. As all interested people know, 
the tremendous export of gold from India 
was very largely due to the attempt of the 
Government to keep up the 1 sh-fid. ratio. 
The Government of India were very keen on 
keeping up this ratio asaTJ sh-4d. Rupee would 
have cut down English exports to India 
substantially. As a matter of fact all the 
arguments in favour of the 1 sh-4d. Rupee 
could be easily found in the governmental 
attitude. What the foreign traders desire 
strongly has been usually found to be our 
bane. • - ; 

Arguments against having a 1 sh 4d. Rupee 
are not wanting. The most forceful one to 
many, and many a word of selfless wisdom has 


* “For who studies to speak too accurately, 
that does not at the same time design to perplex 
his auditory ?” 
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been uttered under its stimulus, is that it 
would increase the price of foreign imports. 
It would, for instance, increase the cost of all 
projected industrial plants, of imported paper, 
textiles, yarn for cloth or hosiery, metals, 
alloys etc. If there is loss of imports 
there is loss in Customs revenues and the 
burden of balancing the budget would rest 
elsewhere. It would make it easier for foreign 
capital to creep into India. But against these 
it may be said that such increased prices will 
help the growth of the Indian machine making 
industry and other industries although it may 
inconvenience temporarily some Swadeshi 
industrialists who depend largely upon foreign 
plant and imported raw, and half-manufactured 
materials and, often, on foreign ingredients 
which they merely mix or just pack up for 
sale. 

Then again in the case of loss of revenue 
the demand for raising more money out of the 
country directly will arise. But every intelli- 
gent person understands that these indirect, 
taxes arc ultimately paid by the buyers of 
foreign goods. If they do not any more buy 
these goods, a surplus of unspent wealth will 
be left with the people and they will be better 
off to pay further taxes. If a group of Swa- 
deshi manufacturers grow up to replace the 
imports, they will also pay taxes, hi any ease 
no country should bo worse off to pay taxes 
because they do not spend on foreign goods. 
The question of Home charges is also impor- 
tant. We shall have to spend more in Rupees 
to meet these charges. Will this mean so 
much loss as would counterbalance* all our 
gains? We do not think so. Lastly if foreign 
capital flows our way we should protect our 
interests in other ways than by refusing it 
admission. 

The ideal currency for India should be 
independent of all artificial links. If we could 
have a Gold Standard (assuming that the other 
great trading nations will also get back to the 
Gold Standard sooner or later) that would be 
the best. If on the other hand we have a 
managed currency, we should manage it for 
our own benefit and not for that of any other 
country. Now that the Is. fid. Rupee* has 
obtained a fresh lease of life, we should 
consider these matters •seriously. For who 


knows how soon England will find it profitable 
to change the value* of the Rupee ? 

A. C. 

British Trade in Arms and Ammunition 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the British Prime 
Minister, took exception in a speech of his in 
the House of Commons to a statement made 
by Mr. George. Lansbttry to the effect that 
England supplied about one-third of the total 
world export trade in arms. But the American 
Foreign Policy lie ports, dated August 16, 
11)33, gives the following table compiled from 
the League of Nations Statistical Year-Book 
covering tin* trade of 51) countries and 49 
colonies. 


The distribution of world 

trade, in arms 

among these countries is 
following table : 

i shown in the 

Per cent of total 
exports in 1930 

(beat Britain 

30.H 

France 

12.9 

United States 

11.7 

Czechoslovakia # 

9.fi 

Sweden 

7.8 

Italy 

6.8 

The Netherlands 

5.4 

Belgium 

4.4 

1 )cnmark 

1.9 

Japan 

1.9 


It will he noted that 55 per cent of the 
total world exports in 11)30 came from three 
countries -(treat Britain, France and the 
Fnifccd States. The private arms industries 
of these three countries, moreover, have been 
the source of approximately 75 per cent — 
more than $459, 000, 000 -of all the war 
materials exported since 1920. 

President Roosevelt Wants Criticism 
of His Programme 

President Roosevelt perhaps possesses as 
inch power and intelligence as our Anglo- 
ndian (old style) bureaucrats. But he does 
not . consider himself or his government 
infallible. Ilis national industrial recovery 
programme having been enthusiastically 
welcomed in his country he, addressing some 
journalists who visited White House, said 
that "he was dumb-founJed by the almost 
unanimous support given .to his programme 
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by the American press.” He went on 
to ask : 

Where is your criticism ? You know the 
Government can make mistakes, and this 
programme is too vast an undertaking for 
any one man or set of men to be sure of. We 
are certain to make blunders. I rely on you 
newspaper men to check us. If you see us 
going wrong, for goodness sake, sing out about 
it. There is no kindness in flattering a wrong 
cause. I want your criticism as well as your 
support. It is the best kind ef backing, and 
the only request I make is that you be 
prompt about it. 

Reviews and Notices of Vernacular 
Books 

Wo arc ghul to be able to state that, 
with the help of our friends, we have 
resumed the publication of reviews and 
notices of Imoks in the principal vernaculars 
of India with effect from the present issue. 
Authors and publishers will kindly bear in 
mind that we do not notice periodicals, 
pamphlets, booklets, reprints of magazine 
articles, school-books, and the like, nor can 
we guarantee that every book sent to us 
will be reviewed. 

The Muhammadan Uprising in 
Chinese Turkisfan 

Indian readers of newspapers have not 
forgotten the news relating to the Muhammadan 
rebellion in Chinese Turkistan which appeared 
; sometime ago in the dailies sporadically. It 
was felt that China was being weakened on 
the one hand by Japan and on the other bv 
this uprising. And Hindu India was much 
agitated by the news of the rebels* attack on 
Hindu merchants. According to a paragraph 
in an article in the last October number of 
Current History of America there has been 
‘peaceful* penetration in China on the part of 
France, too. Mr. Wilbar Burton, the author of 
the article, writes : 

Yunnan, according to authoritative sources, 
has become virtually a part of French Indo- 
China. The British-trained army of Tibet has 
been encroaching on Szechuan for the past 
eighteen months. A* recent Mahomedan up- 
rising in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkistan) which, 
according to Chinese and Soviet accounts, was 
financed and directed by the British, has set- 


up an allegedly autonomous government there 
with the apparent resulting loss of the territory 
to China.” 

It is the duty of the British Government 
to contradict the; statement contained in the 
last few, Hues quoted above. 

Reciprocity and Retaliation 

According to Sir Samuel Hoare's memoran- 
dum no British subject, whether British by birth 
or otherwise, should be disabled from holding 
offices or practising any trade, profession 
or calling in British Tndia only by reason of 
his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of 
birth, and that this principle would be applic- 
able in the case of all British subjects including 
those of the British Dominions. Indian 
settlors in South Africa are practically treated 
as pariahs, do not enjoy the same civic, status 
as the Whites and are subjected to many 
galling restrictions and disabilities. But India 
must not discriminate against the South 
African Whites in the same way, because 
Queen Victoria's Proclamation gave British 
subjects equal rights ! But this Proclamation 
gave assurances to Indians in India, not to 
South African Whites in South Africa. In 
fact, most Whites in South Africa had not 
become British subject in 1858, when the 
Proclamation was issued. Many solemn 
pledges given to Indians, including those 
contained in the Proclamation, are treated as 
mere scraps of paper, or, at the best, as 
"declarations of intention but ail assurance 
wrongly assumed to have been given to South 
African Whites, for example, when they had 
not become British subjects, must be respected. 
Of course, this is very unjust and galling to 
self-respect of Indians. But who cares for 
the? self-respect of people who are not 
free, or, rather, who is bound to assume that 
such people have any self-respect ? 

Another matter in which India may be 
deprived of the right to insist on reciprocity 
relates to British medical men - practising in 
India and Indian medical men practising in 
Great Britain. When the Legislative Assembly 
voted for the passage of the India Medical 
Council Bill, in the form in which it came 
out of the hands of the Select Committee, 
it was on the understanding that the provisions 
of the Bill relating to the right of retaliation 
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and other important rights would not be 
tampered with by the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee or other authorities who 
would draft the Indian Constitution Bill. 
But from an answer given by Mr. Bajpai to 
a question in the Assembly it appears that 
the Joint Select Committee would be free 
to do what they thought proper ! 

Indianizafion in the Army 

So Indianixation in the Indian Ann\j is 
only an experiment ! There is much grim, 
though unintended, humour in the letters 
i n d i a n in the expressions Indiauization and 
Indian army. 

Sir Philip Chetwodc, addressing tin* 
Indian Military Academy cadets, has said: 

We have had only a year in which to 
judge your progress, but from what 1 hear 
and what I see I feel confident that \ may 
toll Mis Excellency the Viceroy and his 
Government that the experiment is justifying 
itself. 

Experiment indeed ! As if in the long 
history of Tndia, there were never any 
Indian military leaders of consummate? 
ability ! 

“ British Troops the Cement of India * 

Recently Major-General Sir Alfred Knox 
delivered a lecture on “British troops the 
Cement of India” at a gathering of Conserva- 
tives at Manchester. Said he ; 

If you take that cement away, then India 
will dissolve into warring atoms. 

During India's long past history, there 
have not been more internecine warfare than 
such warfare during the same period in 
Europe, which, minus Russia, is equal to 
India. But, though there are no foreign 
armies of occupation in European countries, 
they have not dissolved into warring atoms 
in modern times. There is, therefore, no 
reason why in modern times India should 
dissolve into warring atoms in the absence 
of a foreign army of occupation. Besides, 
when during the last great war 
there wen* only 1.5,000 white soldiers in India, 
the country neither dissolved into warring 
atoms nor showed a tendoncy to do so. 


The Late Mr. Vifhalbhai Patel's 
Bequest 

It was quite characteristic of the late 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel that he should have left 
more than a lakh of rupees for political work 
for India, particularly with reference to publi- 
city work intended to place India’s case before 
the* civilized world outside India. 


Kausambi 

It is a welcome piece of news that Mr. 
Brijnarain Vyas, the cultured, energetic and 
public-spirited Executive Officer of the Alla- 
habad Municipality has moved the Arclueo- 
logieal Department, to excavate the ruins of 
Kausambi, which was in Buddhist times a great 
capital city. 

Altahhbad 

The Statesman has published the open 
secret that the piecemeal removal of the 
capital of the II. P. from Allahabad is intend- 
ed as a punishment for the political sins of 
that city. 

The Award of the Capitation Charges 
Tribunal 

Though the Capitation Charges Tribunal 
derives its name from only one of the questions 
referred to it, its decision covers the whole field 
of the financial relations between the Tndia 
Government and the War Office, London. The 
terms of reference of this Tribunal covered 
four main points : 

(a) .Whether, and if so, on what basis, capita- 
tion payments should continue, namely, th<3; 
contribution paid from Indian revenues 
towards the expenses borne by the War Office 
* and the Air Ministry in recruiting officers, 
soldiers and airmen in England and training 
them for service in India ; 

• ( b ) India’s claim that a contribution should 
be made from Imperial revenues towards 
military expenditure from Indian revenues ; 

(c) The claim of the War Office and the 
Air Ministry that India should pay a dir. v 
contribution towards the cost of the Imperial 
reserves ; and 
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(d) Whether the sea transport contribution 
paid by the War Office to India should be 
continued. 

On these heads of military expenditure 
in dispute between the Government of India 
and the War Office, the decisions of the 
Tribunal as accepted by the respective Govern- 
ments are as follows : 

(a) The capitation charges in respect of the 
Army is reduced by £200,000 and the same 
charges are increased by £93,000 in. respect 
of the Air forces, the net reduction in favour 
of India being thus £107,000 per annum. 

(ft) The Imperial contribution to Indian 
defence expenditure is fixed at £1,500,000. 
This sum would, however, include £130,000 
representing the sea transport costs. The net 
gain in favour of India in respect of defence 
expenditure will thus be £1,370,000 a year. 

(p) India will not have to pay any contri- 
bution towards the maintenance of Imperial 
reserves. • 

( d ) The War Office will have to pay the 
sea transport cost, but the contribution will be 
included in the general contribution of the 
British Government towards Indian defence 
expenditure. 

It will thus* I>e seen that financially, the* 
India Government has gained more or less on 
all the points, and the total gain in India’s 
favour has been calculated to be £1,417,000 
per annum, the Imperial contribution to Indian 
defence alone relieving the Indian tax-payer 
of the cost of about ten British battalions. 
This will no doubt mean some relief to the 
Finance Department, but whether the Indian 
tax-payer will also be benefited depends upon 
the use that will be made of the saving effected. 
Will there be a reduction of appromixately 
two crores in taxation ? Will the sum bo 
utilized for fostering education and the 
industries of the country ? Or will the sum 
be appropriated to the salaries of the Police 
and the Civil Service ? 

Descending now from the general to the 
particular, one finds that the decisions of (he 
Capitation Tribunal and of His Majesty’s 
Government raise important questions of 
; principle. Of these we shall take up only the 
question of the so-called capitation charges 
here. For more than a hundred years India 
has been paying the War Office a regular 
annual contribution for raising and training 
in England the British soldiers and officers 


required in India. The argument is that since 
India is incapable of defending herself and 
since Great Britain has to supply her with a 
contingent of British troops for that purpose, 
India should not only pay for the British 
troops while they are stationed in India, but 
also contribute towards the expense of re- 
cruiting and training these soldiers in England. 
Before the war and for some years after it 
this contribution was paid at an annual 
per capita rate. But in 1923 a pro- 
visional settlement was arrived at by which 
the contribution was fixed at a lump sum of 
£1,400,000 for the army alone. The fairness 
of the amount was, however, contested by the 
India Government, and as a result a tribunal 
was appointed last year to arbitrate between 
the War Office and the India Government. 

Now, Indian opinion has always objected 
to this contribution as unfair and burdensome, 
and its stand on this question has always boon 
clear and consistent In contradistinction to 
the Government of India, it has opposed not 
only the rate of the charge but the charge 
itself, it has rightly taken up the stand that 
since the British garrison in India is needed 
to uphold British Imperial interests, the talk 
of any service being rendered to Tndia is more 
or less disingenuous. The question at issue 
then is the principle of the capitation charges 
and not simply their rate. This point should 
be stressed as seriously as possible, because 
there is just, a chance that the immediate gain 
of something like two crores of rupees would 
make us overlook the implications of the 
position into which we are being led. 

It cannot be doubted that by making 
a concession in the rate the British 
Government aims to place the capitation charges 
on a firm juridical basis. As the Prime 
Minister said in announcing the Government’s 
decision in the House of Commons : “This 
involves the acceptance by the Government of 
India of capitation charges calculated in accor- 
dance with the Tribunal’s suggestion as legiti- 
mate charges on Indian revenues.” If this be 
a correct estimate of the position with regard to 
the capitation charges, then one should say that 
India has yielded on a fundamental principle in 
return for a negligible gain in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 
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7 he Reichstag Fire : An Example 
of Nazi Methods 

The belated trial in connexion with the 
Reichstag fire has just concluded. At the time 
of writing these lines the text of the judgment 
is not available in this country. Rut whatever 
the contents of that document, it must be 
admitted fairly generally, that the German 
Supreme Court has to some extent maintained 
its reputation bv acquitting Hen* Torgler, 
formerly leader of the Communists in tin* 
Reichstag, and the Bulgarian Communists, 
Pimitroif, Popoft* and Tailed*. We say 
‘to some extent* only, because if the Court 
possessed the necessary courage and impartial- 
ity, it would not have condemned the half-witted 
twenty-four-year-old Dutch workman Marinas 
Van der Lubbe (who, of course, admitted the 
crime) without demanding that before it did 
so the other accused (e. //., Goering and his 
Nazi associates) responsible for the fin* be 
brought before it to stand their trial. But the 
Court, after all, derives its authority from the 
Nazi State ; and, naturally, it could not go so 
far without making itself liable for a 
‘term’ in a concentration camp. Perhaps that 
is why though the Court sentenced to death 
the Dutch tramp for high treason in conjunction 
with, an act of insurrectionary incendiarism 
and acquitted his alleged accomplices in the 
( rime, it has not passed an opinion as to who 
the other culprits may have been in view of 
the decisive facts (i) that Van der Lubhe was 
closely in touch with the Nazis for some time 
before the fire and actually spent the whole of 
27th February in the company of some 
Nazis, and (ii) that the fire could not have been 
brought about by one man. 

Van der Lubbe, if at all guilty (his conduct 
during the trial was suspicious), was no more 
than an instrument of the Nazi party, whose 
ends the fire most admirably served. The 
acquittal of Torgler, DimitrofF, Popoff, and 
Tan off takes the bottom out of the 
Nazi case, whatever the story of the 
planned Communist insurrection was 
worth (as, indeed, informed opinion 
was from the very first inclined to discount 
it). The Court has only repeated the verdict 
passed by the International Legal Commission 
of Inquiry which published its findings even 


before tin* official trial began at Leipzig. 
The coincidence of the International Com- 
mission’s and the Supreme Court’s opinions 
lends additional interest to what the former 
had to say, and to all that which supports 
the Commission’s views on the political 
aspect of the whole* affiiir. ’Flu* Nazi 
Government described the International 
Commission as a body deliberately set up to 
discredit the Nazis in tin* eyes of the world. 
But now that its own court has pronounced 
opinion not very dissimilar to that of the 
Commission's as regards the guilt of all the 
accused except Van der Lubbe it would 
bo interesting to hear what the Nazis have to 
say in their own defence. The Leipzig 
judgment makes it imperative that the search 
for real culprits be made in other directions 
than the one indicated by the prosecuting 
indictment of the prisoners. In fact, very 
material facts came to light even before the 
eommenevmcnt of the trial : the trial was 
merely an eye-wash but as to how far 
it has succeeded in bin fling ’political opinion 
all over the world we entertain grave 
doubts. • 

The Reichstag fin* was too sensational an 
episode to be soon forgotten, and the public 
of all countries will doubtless form some 
opinion of it, if it has not yet. That being so, 
it is much to be desired that such an opinion 
should be framed in the light of certain facts 
which might be given too little consideration. 

In the short space possible to devote here it 
would be best to state some ban* facts only. 
These are : (i) Such an act of incendiarism on 
the part of the Communist party would surely 
have been suicidal to their prospects in the 
elections of March b which were dose at hand, 
as, indeed, a vast section of the electorate 
succumbed to the Communist scare got up 
by the Nazis. (ii) Herr Torgler himself 
predicted • such .an incident during the fifth 
session of the Prussian State Council on Feb. 
23, <933. The Communists wen; warned by the 
Reichswehr previously that some big “provo- 
cation” ‘ was planned. And because Torgler 
was so straightforward as to give out his 
knowledge before the Prussian State Council 
on Feb. 23, that day’s proceedings were with- 
held from members, (iii) Though the Govern- 
ment declared that they had discovered plans 
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for a Communist uprising cm the niglit of Feb. 

; 27-28 tin* Reichstag building was left sparsely 
guarded, (iv) r Plie fire* was very extensively 
/Organized— it was set on from various points 
ytlth a great deal of fire-raising material. In 
fact the fire-brigade* chief, who got the tire 
under, testified that “in parts of the 
Reichstag building which were not destroyed 
‘ there were great masses of unused incendiary 
material lying about . . . material which would 
yhave completely filled a lorry.” Many men, 
therefore, must have been ‘‘employed. How did 
they get in ? And how did they get out ? And 
how was the incendiary material introduced ? 

The building stands on a detached area. 
It is strongly watched on every side* day and 
/night. No one but a member is admitted and 
■ that through an elaborate* system of permits 
|aud shepherding, llow could an incendiary 
gang get in with over a lorrv-load of material 
in the short space of one-and-half hours which 
elapsed between tin* closing of the building and 
the discovery of the fire ? There was one easy 
Way, and no other thinkable one. Tin* building 
is connected by a subterranean passage with 
the house of tin* Reichstag President, who is 
none else than Goering himself. Obviously, 
then, this is the only feasible clandestine 
approach that an early official statement suggest- 
ed that the ( 'Oiiu nun ists “may have been able 
to escape through. ” But seeing that it only led 
to a hostile fortress garrisoned by 30 storm- 
troopers, this absurd suggestion was dropped. 
Thus the people who profitted most by the act 
were also the people who had any power to do 
it in the way it was done. 

There are numerous other considerations, 
for example, the Oborfohron Memorandum that 
originated inside the Cabinet itself, but it is 
.not possible to touch upon them here for want 


of space. But one. consideration is important : 
is it really possible that Goering and V r an dor 
Lubbe had part in the fire ? What sort of 
character do these men possess ? Eight years ago 
(we are informed in The Brown Book of the 
Hitler Terror) Goering was confined in a 
lunatic asylum in Sweden, and six months later 
he was certified by a doctor to be a morphia 
addict. Facsimiles of documents are given to 
prove both facts. As for Van dor Lubbe*, 
there* is no evidence* that la* had any connexion 
with any Communist movement after 1031 
when he left, the* Dutch Communist party of 
which lie had been a member for some* time. 
There* is evidence aeeeirding to the Commission 
that he developed hostility to “all forms of 
working-class organizations,” and that- he even 
supported Fa cist doctrines. From 1027 te> 
1033 he* lived “in a milieu of more* or less 
anarchistic **lem<*nts anel of honio-scxuals.” 

The Reichstag fire will in any case go 
down te> history as the* one single event that 
more* than any other put the Hitlerites in 
power. 

The Eighth Session of the All-India 
Women's Conference 

The All-India Women’s Conference which 
is a standing organization working throughout 
the year for the social, political, educational 
and economic uplift of the women of India 
is holding a very successful eighth session in 
Calcutta. Lady Abdul -Qadir of Lahore 
presided over the Conference and read a very 
able address, which, however, we are debarred 
from commenting on, as we are going to press 
earlier than usual. 
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THE LAST LETTER 

Hv JAWAIIAULAL NICIIRI’ 

Hein- the last of ;i series < »!’ historical letters written in "nol to his 
•laughter Indira hy Jawaharlal Nehru. 


[.lawaharlal Nelirit wrote a series of elementary 
letters to 1 1 is daughter six. years aiio. These were 
published in hook form. During his stay in 
prison in lhdl, ItVI- and he continued this 

■■RTirfv whi(*h was in the form of glimpses of world 
histoiy. He completed the series, hriii"in<»‘ it up 
to date, in August Ht!’!*, a little U-fnre his discharge 
from prison. We underslami that arrangements 
an- Ih-inj*: made for the publication of the full 
st lies in Kimlish, Hindi. I’rda, and (hijarati. We 
"ive helow (lie last letter of the series. ---I'd )., .1/. U. \ 

W E have finished, my dear ; the long 
story has (‘tided. I need write 
ii< / more, but the desire to end 
oil* with a kind of llotirish induces 
111(1 to write another letter — the .Last Letter ! 

It was time I finished, for the end of mv 
I wo year term draws near, hi three and 
thirty days from today I should be discharged, 
il indeed T am not released sooner, as the 
lailor sometimes threatens to do. The full 
two years are not over vet, but 1 have received 
three and a half months’ remission of my 
sentence, as all well-behaved prisoners do. 
f ( >r I am supposed to be a well-behaved 
prisoner, a reputation which I have certainly 
done nothing to deserve. So ends my sixth 
sentence and J shall go out again into the 
wide world, but to what purpose? .1 q uni 
'! When most of my friends and com- 
rades lie in jail and t he- whole country seems 
vast prison. 

What a mountain of letters I have written ! 
And what a lot of good aivndenhi ink I have 
spread out on smulcski paper. Was it worth- 


while, l wonder ? Will all this paper and 
ink convey any message to von that will 
interest you ? You will say, ‘Yes, of course/ 
for voft will feel that anv other answer might 
hurt, me, and you an* too partial to me to 
lake such a risk. But whether yon care for 
them or not, you cannot grudge me the joy 
of having written them, day* after day, during 
these two long years. It was winter when 
I euine. Winter gave place to our brief 
spring, slain all too mmiii by the. summer 
heat ; and then when the ground was parched 
and dry and men and beasts panted for 
breath, came the monsoon with its bountiful 
supply of fresh and cool rain wafer. Autumn 
followed, and the sky was wonderfully clear 
and blue and tin* afternoons were pleasant. 
The year’s cycle was over, and again it began: 
winter and spring and summer and the rainy 
season. I have sat hen*, writing to you and 
thinking of you, and watched the seasons go 
bv, and listened to the pitapat of the rain Oil 
my barrack roof — 

“< > doux bruit de la phiie, 

Par tern* et sur Jcs toils ! 

I 'our 1111 coeur qui sVmmie, 

< >li ! le chant <lc Ja plnie V' 

“O tin* sweet sound of flu- rain, 

On the "round and on the roofs ! 

For a heart that is aweary, 

< >h ! the son" of the ruin . ? J 

Benjamin .Disraeli, the great English states- 
man of the nineteenth century, has written that 
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“Other men condemned to exile mid captivity, 
if they survive, despair ; the man of letters 
may reckon I hose days as the sweetest of his 
life.” lie was writing about Hugo Grotius, a 
famous Dutch jurist and philosopher of the 
seventeenth century, who was condemned to 
imprisonment- for life but managed to escape 
after two years. He spent these* two years 
in prison in philosophic and literary work. 
Tnere have been many famous literary gaol- 
birds, the two best known perhaps being tin* 
Spaniard, Cervantes, who wrote Don 
Quixote , and the Englishman, John Runyan, 
the author of The Pilgrim's Progress. 

1 am not a man of letters and I am not 
prepared to sav that the many years 1 have 
spent in jail have been the sweetest, in my 
life, but I must say that reading and writing 
have helped me wonderfully to get through 
them. T am .not a literary man, and 1 am 
not a historian ; what indeed am \ ? I find 
it difficult to answer that question. I have 
been a dabbler in many things ; l beg: in with 
science at college and then took to the law 
and, after developing various other interests 
in life, finally adopted the popular and widely- 
practised profession of jail-going in India ! 

You must not take what I have written 
in these, letters as the final authority on any 
subject. A politician wants to have a say 
on every subject, and he always pretends to 
know much more than In* actually does. Me 
has to be watched carefully ! These letters 
of mine are but superficial sketches joined 
together by a thin thread. I have rumbled 
on, skipping centuries and many important 
happenings, and then pitching my tent for 
quite a long time* on some event which 
interested me. As you will notice*, my likes 
and dislikes are pretty obvious, and so also 
sometimes an* my moods in jail. I do not 
want you to take all this for granted ; there 
may indeed lx* many errors in my accounts. 
A prison, with no libraries or reference books 
at hand, is not the most suitable plafc to 
write on historical subjects. I have had to 
rely very largely on the many; note books 
which I have accumulated since L began mv 
visits to jail twelve years ago. Many books 
have also come to me here ; they have come 
and gone, for \ could not collect a library 
here. I have* shamelessly taken from these 


books facts and ideas ; there is nothing 
original in what I have written. Perhaps 
occasionally you may find my letters difficult 
to follow ; skip those parts, do not mind them. 
The grown-up iu me got the better of me 
sometimes and I wrote as I should not. have 
done. 

I have given you the barest outline ; this 
is not history ; they are just fleeting glimpses 
of our long past. If history interests you. 
if you led some of tin* fascination of history, 
you will find your way to many books, which 
will help you to unravel the threads of past 
ages. Rut reading books alone will not. help. 
If you would know tin* past, you must look 
upon if with sympathy and with understan- 
ding. To understand a person who lived 
long ago, you will have to understand his 
environment, the conditions under which he 
lived, i fie ideas that tilled his mind. It is 
absurd for us to judge of past people as it 
they lived now and thought as we do. There 
is no niie to defend slavery today, and yet 
the great Plato held that slavery was essential. 
Within recent times scores of thousands of 
lives were given in an effort to retain shivery 
in tin* United States. We cannot judge the 
past from tin* standards of the present. Every- 
one will willingly admit this. But everyone will 
not admit tin* equally absurd habit of judging 
the present by tin* standards of the past. The 
various religions have especially helped 
in petrifying old beliefs and faiths and customs, 
which may have had some use in the age and 
country of their birth, but which an* singularly 
unsuitable in our present age. 

If, then, von look upon past history with 
tin* eye of sympathy, the dry bones will (ill 
up with flesh andU blood, and you will sec a 
mighty procession of living men and women 
ami children in every age and every clime, 
different from us and yet very like us, with 
much tin* same human virtues and human 
failings. Hi story is not a magic show, blit 
there is plenty of magic, in.it for those who 
have eyes to see. 

Innumerable pictures from the gallery oi 
history crowd our minds : Egvpts — Babylon— 
Nineveh — the old Indian civilizations — tin* 
coming of the Aryans to India and their spread- 
ing out over Europe and Asia — the wonderful 
record of Chinese culture — Knossos and Greece 
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I n 1 1 m * ri:i 1 Borne* and Byzantium — t lio 

triumphant march of tin* Arabs across two conti- 
unfits -the* renaissance of Indian culture and 
its derav — t lit* lit tl<‘ known Maya and Aztec 
civilizations of America- —the vast conquests 
of the Mongols — the Middle Ages in Kurope 
witli theii* wonderful Gothic cathedrals tin* 
coming *>f Islam to India and the Mughal 
Kmpire- the Renaissance of learning and art 
in Western Kurope- the discovery of America 
and the sea-routes to the Last —tin* beginnings 
of Western aggression in the Last — the coming 
of the big machine and the development of 
capitalism — the spread of industrialism and 
Kuropean domination and imperialism ami 
the wonders of science in tin* modern world. 

Great empires have 1 risen and fallen and 
been forgotten by man for thousands of years, 
till their remains were dug up again by 
patient explorers from under tin 1 sands that 
covered them. And vet many an idea, many 
a fancy has survived and proved stronger and 
more peristent than the empire'. 

"Egypt’s mi^hl is tumbled down 

Down a-down the deeps of thought ; 

( J recce is fallen and Troy town, 

(Morions Rome hath lost her crown. 

Venice* pride is nought. 

Rut tin* dreams their children dreamed 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 

Shadowy as tin* shadows seemed. 

Airy nothings, as they deemed. 

These remain.’’ 

So sings Mary ( olerielge*. 

The past brings ns many gifts ; indeed 
all that we have today of culture, civilization, 
■science or knowledge of some aspects of the 
truth, is a gift of the distant or recent past 
t<* us. It is right that we acknowledge our 
obligation to the past. But the past does not 
exhaust our dutv or obligation. We owe a 
duty to the future also and perhaps that 
obligation is even greater than tin* one we owe 
to the. past. For tin* past is past and done 
with, we cannot change it : the future is yet 
to come and perhaps we may be able to shape 
it a little. If tin* past has given us some part 
of tin* truth, the future also hide's many aspects 
of the truth and invites us to search for it. 
But often the past is jealous of the future and 
holds us in a terrible grip, and we have to 
struggle' with it te> got fm* to face and advance*' 
•towards the future*. • 


History, it is saiei, has many lessons to 
teach us : and limn* is allot Imr saying that 
history never repeats itself. Both an* true, 
for w»* cannot learn anything from it bv 
slavishly trying to e*opy it, e>r by expecting 
it to repeat itself or remain stagnant ; but we 
can learn something freun it by prving behind 
it and trying to discover thee forces that move 1 
it. Kven so what we* get is seldom a straight 
answer. “History," savs Karl Marx, “lias 
no other way of answering old epiestious than 
by putting ne*w ones," 

rhe* old days we*n* days of faith, blind, 
une|ue*stioniiig faith. The* wonderful temples and 
meis(|ue*s and cathedrals of past cemturies could 
never have* bee n built but lor the ove'i’-poworing 
faith of the architects and builders and people 
generally, d in* ve*ry stone's they re*v<*mitly put 
one on top of the other, or e*arved in beautiful 
elisions, te*II us of this faith. The* eihl temple 
spire, the mosepir with its slender minarets, 
the Ge*thic cathedral- all of them pointing 
upward with an amazing intensity of devotion 
as if, olVcring a praye*r in •stone* or marble to 
tin* <ky above* thrill us even now, though wo. 
may be* lacking in that laith.of olel of which 
they are* the* e*mboelime*iils. But the* days e>l 
that faith are* gone*, and genie* with the*m is 
that magic teuich in stone*. Thousands ol 
temples anel mosepics ami cathedrals continue 
te> In* built but they lae*k (In* spi 'it that, made 
them live* during the* Middle 1 Ages. The*rc 
is little* diflereuee* I ie*t \V< *« *1 » ln*m anel the* c.emi- 
me'i'eial ollices whieh are* se> representative 
e > f our age*. 

( )ur age* is a eli!len*nt one* ; it is an age 
of disillusion e>f doubt anel uncertainty and 
epmstioiiing. We* can ne> longer ae*e*e*j)t many 
of the* ancient beliefs and eiistenus ; we* have 
ne» more faith in them, in Asia e>r in Kurope 
e»r America. So w<* search for ne*w ways, 
ne*w aspects the* truth me ire* ill harmony 
with our environment. Ami we* epicstion each 
othe*r and ele*bate* anel ejuarre anel cveilvo any 
Aumhcr 'isms anel philosophies. As ill 
the* davs of Seierates, we live* in an age of 
ejiiostieming, but lhat ejiie*st ioning is not eon- 
lined to a e-ity like* Athe ns ; it is world-wide*. 

Sometimes the* injustice, the unhappiness, 
the* brutality e>f the world oppresses us and 
darkens our minds, anel .we se*e* ne> way out 
With Matthew Arnolel, we* feel that there? is 
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no hope in this world and all we can do is to 
be true to one another. 

“For the world which seems 
To lie before us, like- a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

And yet if wo take such a dismal view, 
wo have not learnt aright the lesson of life 
or of history. For history teaches us of 
growth and progress and of the* possibility of 
an infinite advance for man. And life is rich 
and varied, and though it has many swamps 
and marshes and muddy places, it has also 
the great sea, and the mountains, and snow, 
and glaciers, and wonderful star-lit nights 
(especially in, jail !), and the love of family 
and friends, and the comradeship of workers 
in a common cause, and music, and books and 
the empire of ideas. So that each one of us 
may well say : 

“Lord, though Hived on earth, the child of earth, 
Yet was [ fatherM by the starry sky.” 

It is easy to admire the beauties < f the 
universe* and to live in a world of thought and 
imagination. But to try to escape in this 
way from the unhappiness of others, caring 
little what happens to them, is no sign of 
courage or fellow-feeling. Thought, in order to 
justify itself, must loud to action. "Action is 
the end of thought,” says our friend Remain 
Holland. “All thought which docs not look 
towards action is an abortion and a treachery. 
If then we are the servants of thought, we 
must be the servants of action.” 

People avoid action often because they 
are afraid of the consequences, for action 
means risk and danger. Danger seems terrible 
from a distance ; it is not so bad if you have 
a close look at it. And often it is a pleasant 
companion, adding to the zest and deli gift 
of life. The ordinary course of life becomes 


dull at times and we take too many things for 
granted and have no joy in them. And yet 
how we appreciate these common tilings of 
life when we have lived without them for a 
while ! Many people go up high mountains 
and risk life and limb for the joy of the 
climb and the exhilaration that comes from 
a difficulty surmounted, a danger overcome ; 
and because of the danger that hovers all 
around them, their perceptions get keener, 
their joy of the life which hangs by a thread, 
the more intense. 

All of us have their choice of living in 
the valleys below with their unhealthy mists 
and fogs but giving a measure of bodily 
security ; or of climbing the high mountains, 
with risk and danger for companions, to 
breathe the pure air above, and take joy in 
the distant views, and welcome the rising 
sun. 

1 have given you many quotations and 
extracts from poets and others in this letter. 
T shall finish up with oik? more. It is from 
the (HUmjuli ; it is a poem, or prayer, bv 
Rabindranath Tagore : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is hold hijfh ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead 
habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action - 

Into that heaven of freedom, ‘ my Father, let my 
country awake. 

We have finished, carissima, and this last 
letter ends. The last letter ! Certainly not ! 
I shall write you many more. But this 
series cuds, and so 

Tamam Shml ! 

Delira Dun Jail 
August 9th, 1 933 





OUR PROTECTION POLICY 

Bv NIL VKANTII.V DAS 


T HE Indian Tarill* Board is sitting on 
enquiring to recommend, if necessary, 
an extension of protection to the 
Indian Steel Industry, that is, inainlv, 
if not entirely, to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company at Jamshedpur. About ten years 
India has been passing through a period of 
giving protection to industries, and for over 
three years industrial countries like* England 
have, been, so to say, mad after protecting 
their own industries. Depression in trade* 
leads to protection and protection ends in 
further depression. Thus the* world’s 
commerce is moving in a. vicious circle*. 
India that has no voice to be* called her own 
linds herself in the* midst not. onlv of a 
vicious circle but of a dangerous whirlpoeJ. 
Many a tariff board has come and gone*. 
Practically they have taken evidence from 
capitalists interested in industries and othe*r 
similar interested parties. The consumer and 
the tax-paver who bear the burden of 
protection, are hardly taken into any serious 
account, though every thing is formally done* 
in their name. Tin* reason is that the mass 
of the population are not alive* to the effects 
of measures like protection. Nor are they 
made to feel the effects, as all protection is 
given by tariffs on imported articles-- i.r. by 
indirect taxes. 

A nation gives protection to its own 
industries when any industry cannot compete 
with foreign imported products in price, but 
is expected to compete in course of time as a 
result of the protection. This protection is 
of two forms — one is Bounty, and the other 
is Duty. 

(1) Bounty — In a system of Bounty 
Government directly gives money to the 
industry to make up its difference in price 
with the same kind of imported articles. For 
instance, say, if the fair selling price of 
galvanized sheets made by the Tata Company 
is found to be not less than Rs. 236 per ton 
and the imported article *seils at Rs. 153 per 
ton, then the Government may give a direct 


help of R-i. 83 per ton to the 'fata Company 
to enable it to sell its galvanized sheets in 
competition with imported articles. This is 
called Bounty and it is met from the 
Government, revenues, that is, by the general 
tax-paver of the country. 

(2) Bnfy —Similar help can also be given 
by taxing the imported articles. This tax is 
called Duty. In the above instance the 
Government instead may levy a duty of 
Rs. 83 per ton on imported galvanized sheets, 
which they an* actually doing today. Tariff 
is a list of these Statutory diflics and we 
therefore generally sav protection by tariffs, 
that is, "duties on several imported articles. 

In all protection the pation pays on the 
calculated assurance that tin* industry 
protected will in course of time stand on its 
own legs, />., fare competition without 
protection. Protection which docs not end 
in gradual progress and expansion of the 
industry is useless and is a waste of national 
wealth. | fence in a system of protection a 
careful application of the money with a 
watchful vigilance to ensure growth of national 
wealth and economy is essential. 

Bounty is a definite grant. Its administra- 
tion may be a little* more difficult, but it makes 
the* giver always watchful and the receiver 
careful. It is based on direct tax — which is 
the main stay of progressive taxation. Direct 
tax may be unpalatable, but it is always 
directed to classes of people who can pay, 
and its progressive character readily con- 
tributes to an increase of national wealth. 
It affects neither tin* consumer nor the poorer 
(Jass of the fax-payer. But as Governments 
gen oral lv have to deal with the organized 
opposition of richer classes in the country,, 
the unintelligent and unorganized mass of 
the population, i.e., the poorer tax-payer and 
the general consumer are more easily made 
to bear the main burden of the State, without 
knowing that they bear it. Hence Govern- 
ments generally shrink from levying direct 
taxes, and this is very often responsible for 
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preferring tii riffs to bounties in the mutter of 
protection. 

Duty is always an indirect taxation. We 
are paying, indirect taxes on many of our 
articles of use, such as, cloth, matches, 
kerosene,, salt, etc, etc. This indirect tax not 
only makes 'prices of imported articles higher, 
for those imported articles pay the tax directly 
to the Government- ; hut all juices adapt 
themselves up to tin* price of those imported 
articles and the living becomes dearer in 
consequence. In the above instance 1 suppose 
for some reason the fair selling price of the 
Tatas’ Galvanized Sheets could be reduced, 
but so long as the duty remains unreduced 
Tatas will never think of reducing their prices. 
Thus, this indefinite protection bv tariff, given 
bv an indirect, unconscious |>nymcnt by tin* 
people, affords a bad" sense of security to the 
industry jirotectcd, which consequently 
becomes careless about the money it receives. 
Hence a system of indirect taxation is always 
regressive in its effect and is bad for national 
economy. To a certain extent it can only 
be adopted in countries where the standard 
of living is so high that a little indireet 
increase on account of taxation will not palpably 
affect the economic condition of the people. 

Protection by tariff, moreover, is fatal 
to national economy where the normal 
production, in the country, of the 
particular articles protected is a small part, 
say less than half, of the normal consumption 
of the same article 1 in the country. For 
instance, Tatas* maximum production of steel 
is calculated under best of conditions to be 
six hundred thousand tons. The normal 
Indian consumption of steei is twelve hundred 
thousand to fifteen hundred thousand tons. 
So with all the necessary protection the 
country never expects to supply half the 
market in steel. But tin* consumer under the 
tariff system is being made to |>ay to the 
Government on more than half the articles 
consumed. Another glaring instance is that 
of the galvanized sheets to protect which the 
consumer pays more than Rs. 83 per ton. 
This protection began when Tatas could 
supply only 12 % of the Indian consumption. 
Inspite of all this artificial prop the present 
supply of the Tatas has not gone beyond 
32 % (last year’s account). 


Thus considering the general principles 
of protection the present Indian tariff system 
is not prittiu facie suitable to the present 
industrial and economic circumstances prevail- 
ing in India. Well-considered bounty should 
have been the only course followed ; for 
bounty is definite both in the amount of money 
spent as well as tin* effect produced. In ft 
system of bounty there can be no waste of 
tax-payers’ money, and today the ordinary 
tax-]>aver and tin* consumer has no 
extra pie to sj>are for the luxury of 
protection. 

Now let us consider the particular 
conditions prevailing in India in relation to 
tin* world’s trade, and their hearing on our 
policy of protection. 

After the world war prosjiects of industries 
all over the world looked up. India’s steel 
and iron wan s wore a great hel|> to tin* British 
nation during tin* war. During this |>eriod as 
well as in the period of boom that followed 
Indian iron and steel brought money beyond 
all expectation. The reaction began in 
All over the country the capitalist industrialists 
raised a clamour for protection to our 
industries ; for all other industries more or 
less had followed the same course 1 as that of 
steel and iron. 

In this cry for protection some salient 
points need be remembered. World’s industry 
in different countries lias developed different 
ideals and different methods of progress. 
During the course of the war Russia developed 
communism, /. r., Russia wanted to nationalize 
all industries and developed methods of 
industrial progress in which the old world 
capitalist was of no use. The United States 
of America did not give up captialism but it 
sought to nationalize industry and to base it as 
far as possible on human expectations. It 
developed methods of giving higher pay for 
better profit in which the labourer became 
gradually conscious that he had- a definite 
share. The barrier of aristocracy between 
capital and labour began gradually to break 
down. Recently Japan has attempted a new 
method, and perhaps successfully. This is 
an amalgam, so to sav, or a synthesis of the 
Russian and the American methods. Then* 
are capitalists who 1 finance industries and at 
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the same time all industry is the property of 
the nation as it wore. The protit as well as 
the labour is the concern of the State. All 
these three countries, particularly Russia, are 
vast agricultural countries and conditions 
prevailing there approach those in India 
except- that in India the people have practically 
nothing to do with the policy of the State. 

In industrial countries like England whore 
the system is very old the methods an* so to 
say antiquated. Capital and Labour stand 
apart and an age-long aristocratic mentality 
stands practically like a stone wall between 
them. The idea underlying this method is 
that Labour must be fleeced so that capital 
may flourish and the strength of money is 
considered tin* real strength of the State. India 
in her industrial outlook is a creature of 
England. Eor various reasons, which may 
or may not bear mention hen*, she has got to 
follow in the footsteps of England, and even 
in matters of detail where* freedom could, to a 
certain extent, be exercised she does not think 
or act freely. So whatever is done in England 
or say dominions like Canada, must be followed 
in India. In our policy of protection this 
mentality, it will be explained, lias already 
been responsible for a good deal of mischief, 
and the interests of the nation will sutler if 
we do not think and act freely in our industrial 
policy even now. 

Without giving any detailed explanation 
in this commotion it may bo mentioned that 
on the Kith February, 1923, when the policy of 
protection first came up for discussion in the 
legislative Assembly, Mr. C. A. limes (now 
Sir Charles limes), the then Commerce 
Member, said as follows on behalf of the 
(Government of India : 

“Our policy of protection must increase I lie 
level of price for the consumer generally and 
particularly for the agricultural and middle classes. 
Then*, is no getting away from this fact. By 
discrimination we may mitigate the rise. Hut the 
fact remains, and it is so certain that I do not 
propose to argue it, that a jxdicy of protection 
must mean an increase of prices in India. Now, 
I am well aware that many countries have gone 
in boldly for a jjolicy of protection in spite of this 
disadvantage. But, we are considering the case of 
India. Wc are not considering the case of coun- 
tries with a high standard of living like the United 
States of America and like dominions such as 
Canada and Australia. People of countries like 
that can no doubt pay the inevitable price that 
protection demands. But, in India we have a 


country of dOO millions. Two thirds of that popu- 
l:tl ion an* agriculturists. Most of them are poor, 
and the standard of comfort is low. One thing I 
think is certain. If the agricultural classes were 
able fully to bring their influence to hear upm 
this Assembly. L doubt very much whether this 
Assembly today would accept mv amendment. 

I doubt indeed whether I should Ik* putting thill 
amendment. (iV.. in favour of diserimnating pro- 
tection) forward. Tin* agricultural classes in every 
country in the world, I think, I mav say this with 
confidence, stand to gain the least and lose the most 
by a policy of protection. But even if we leave 
the agricultural classes out of consideration, 
is there any one in this bouse who can view without 
alarm, having regard to the conditions of India, 
the prospect of a ^uhstaiiliul rise of prices following 
upon the development of a p>l icy of protection 7 
It is easy to say that India must he prepared for 
a sacrifice. But surely the experience or the last 
few years has demonstrated even to the most: 
unobservant, tin* eff»*e( of high prices not only upon 
the public finances of India but also u | m » n the 
political. social and economic conditions throughout 
the country.” 

The** general consumer of industrial pro- 
ducts — the general tax-paver as well as the poor 
agriculturalist, is practically "one and the 
snniC'tnun in India and according to the above 
sentiments expressed by the* Government, a 
policy of protection and that, by ta rills, cannot 
be conducive to tin* interest of the Indian 
masses. If, mav, however, be asked, wliv the 
Government after expressing these sentiments 
consented to a policy of protection. The 
Government amendment on the same occasion, 
/>., on the Kith February, 1 B23, included 
the following clause : 

t b) That in the jipplicul ion of the above prin- 
ciple of projection regard must be had to the 
linancial needs of the country and to the present 
dependence of tin* ( Jovenuneiit, of India on Import, 
and Export and Excise duties for a large part, oi its 
revenues.” 

Tims it is cleat* that the Government has! 
developed a vested interest in this policy of| 
protection by tali if and an examination of th 
Indian Budget, year after year will bear oi 
how the customs revenue rose year after year 
on account of the protective tariff on industrial 
products. If tin* Government want money 
they may tax the people and take flu* conse- 
quences, if any. But to balance their budget 
they should not take shelter under a policy of 
protection and thus trade upon the patriotic 
sentiment of the people on the one hand, and 
the self-interest of tin* capitalist on the other. 

The significance of the above clause in th 
Government amendment has been of la 
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sought to be explained away in souk; interested 
quarters by the assertion that high protective 
tariffs mav at once reduce consumption of 
foreign articles very markedly and Government 
might lose much of its revenue realized from 
customs, which is the main stay of Govern- 
ment finances. This plausible explanation was 
neither meant nor is borne out by the policy 
since followed by the Government. Ordinarily 
high duties are responsible for lower consump- 
tion and a consequent, reduction of revenue. 
But there is always a minimum normal 
consumption which cannot be ifiuch reduced 
in ordinary times. The present abnormal' full 
of revenue, if any, is due to circumstances 
affecting the quantity and price of world trade* 
and not to purely local conditions. 

Again, had that been the intention of the 
Government-, i.e. 9 had tin*. Government been 
afraid of high prices in the. country apprehend- 
ing an abnormal .fall in customs revenue, 
Government, (night- have taken to a consistent 
policy of protecting our industries by a 
system of giving bounties. Bounty would 
mean a direct taxation. But that taxation, as 
T have said, could In* well directed to people 
who could pay taxes like super-tax on income, 
death duty etc. ii would affect neither tin* 
general tux-paver nor the consumer of the 
industrial products who is ordinarily poor, or, 
the Government might contract a loan of a 
few erores for tin* purpose of protecting our 
industries. The tax-payer would pay the 
interest of this productive loan for a tew years 
and then the industry would pay it. A 
furtherance of our industrial wealth by this 
moans would ultimately bo as much paving, if 
not more, as our railway debt. But these arc 
means and methods which do not suit tin* fixed 
policy of parties interested in ruling over our 
destinies. 

Thus the present policy of protection has 
a definite plan and a political motive behind it. 
The poor man, the consumer, is being bled 
white to fatten only a few industrial magnates 
in the land. But neither any industry as sucMi 
is really promoted nor the mass of the nation 
is benefited in any other way. This* prima 
facie may look absurd. Let us iudieate the 
real reason behind this apparent, absurdity. 
The dissatisfied masses of India cannot 
‘permanently be depended upon. Sooner or 


later they will become alive* to their own 
interests, however much one mav try to throw 
dust in their eyes. A foreign Government 
must, in that case* have to depend on some 
elements of the community of the governed. 
These elements must be made to remain under 
obligation to that Government. Zemindars of 
old were created and protected at a time with 
this object in view. But for many obvious 
reasons they may not be now considered an 
adequate safeguard. Hence another like 
element of tin* community is to be sought for, 
and this is found in the owners of industries. 
Various measures, again, are being devised 
to identify their interests with the interests of 
external capital working in this country. The 
recent White Paper proposes such an identity 
of interests in trade and industries ; but the 
ordinary man in the 1 street wonders as to what, 
a proposal like* this for equal opportunities of 
trade and industry docs actually signify. The 
consumer mav lx* alarmed to imagine the state 
of things -the effects of all his protection 
under the Government proposed in the White* 
Paper, when statutory elimination of. com- 
mercial discrimination will have its full sway 
in this country. Big competitive Lnglish firms 
will rise up, and the perpetually protect ion- 
pampered linns like Tatas, for instance*, will 
cithe i r count out their days in supplying cheap 
basic materials to those firms or will lose their 
own existence in the midst of those firms. 
This danger is enough to elispel the lethargic 
sense of security under a system of protection 
by tariffs supported by an interested Govern- 
ment and make our industries try at once to 
stand on their own legs to fact* all competition 
successfully. 

In this connection the misgivings of the 
Indian consumer in another like direction must 
be seriously taken into account. The tariff 
policy of the Government of India is intimately 
connected with the policy of Imperial, or more 
correctly, British preference. Hen* it mav 
be noted that our protection to industry began 
only in 192*1 in connection with., the steel 
industry, i.r., the Tata iron and Steel Com'panv 
of Jamshedpur. The policy was inaugurated 
mainly in giving bounty to the Tatas on 
certain articles. The tariff was rather negli- 
gible. The same method was repeated in 
i92o. The Legislative Assembly was made 
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t<» ^auction this policy which \v:h In he in 
force For three years. I hit unfortunately for 
(lie Indian consumer and the mass this niueh- 
praised Bounty Policy was made a thin end 
of the wedge for a purely protective taritl* 
pnliev for the luture and the Legislative 
Assembly was sought to he lulled in the belief 
that it had been committed to a policy of 
protection to steel industry, no matter whether 
it was to be by bounty or by tarilf. It may 
now be clear that this was a deliberate change, 
a measure adopted as one most suitable for 
Imperial or British preference. The same Sir 
Charles limes who was then the Member for 
Commerce and Railway's had to represent 
India in tin* Imperial Leonomie Cmifereuee 
of P)2d in London, where he said : 

"L iriiv sums ha\<* h.* *11 si*i ;m<|c lor the 
ivhnhililal ion of her (India's) lv:iilx\ax> and I Imp,- 
that we may he aide m embark on -ome lieu 
c mstriietioii. (In Ixailxxax material alone we spenl 
la>l year, almost entirely in this eminliv. more 
than Sfr millions sterling. Ollier »le\ rlopment 
"eliemes are in eoiilemplat ion. and in one wax or 
another the (ioxvmment estimate that Mimrl jiia<j 
like 7 »> millions sterling will he -pent on impoiied 
“tores 'hiring th> next /in- i/t'irs for the Uailxxax> 
and other development “ehemrs. in the pa-n 

“O in the fntnre, I have no doitht that the -kill 
and enterprise of the british mannfaei nr-r- will 
- v to it that the vast hulk of their ( Indian-'i 
monexs will he spent in this ntiiiifry." 

The next /ire t/rttrs of the above statement 
was to end in 1!)2<S and preference to British 
Steel was enacted in the Indian LcgLIaliirc 
in 11127 along with tariff protection to Indian 
Steel industry. To make the above '(notation 
intelligible it may be further explained here, 
that in the name o! development i M f 1 1 < { i:i , (he 
Indian ( vnvcrnmciit made a plan for huge 
Railway construction and they proposed to 
borrow b() erores of rupees a vear lor live 


IT! ‘ 

years mostly in Kiigland. Much of it was to 
go to piireliase British Steel, though during 
these five years all the money could not be 
spent nor tin* purchased materials fully utilized 
lor new Railway eonstrnetion. 'Phis live year 
plan nevertheless was to end in 1 i)‘JS and new 
ways for supplying market to Rritish Steel 
were necessary. 

Hut plausible arguments are not wanting 
in support of preference to British Industry. 
Treasury Benches in the Indian Legislature 
may still use them somewhat effectively in the 
House. But if may be well suggested, if 
preference is really necessary, the Indian 
tax-payer should be asked to take to other 
1 1 ie:i i is t free and straightforward. He may 
be asked, for instance, to purchase definite 
'jiiantities bv convention. But a preference 
worked automatically under a system of 
protective tariff is not only bad economy, but 
it affects national morality. 

Rroteetjve tariff under our Indian circum- 
stances should be, therefore, by all means 
avoided. If it ran Ik* proved .that- protection 
to any industry is still a real necessity, bounty 
is the only course to follow. .After all this, 
if a tariff policy is still contemplated, first, of 
all preference should be scrupulously eliminated 
and secondly the money obtained by (lovern- 
ineiit hevond revenue duty, should be ear- 
marked and set apart for expansion and 
promotion of industry and other works of 
nal ion-building. 

An interested (lovernment combined with 
the interested capitalists ought not to lead 
the patriotic mass of the consuming public 
into a policy the disastrous effects of which the 
latter are never allowed either to comprehend 
full v or to counteract effectively. 



RUSSIA TODAY 

liv NITYA NAHA VAX RANKR.IKK 


I T was H o’clock in the morning. For the 
line 1 arrangement of central steam heating 
1 had a nice sound sleep. I remember a 
dav in I Inmburg, where I staved in a hotel 
without central heating : although the whole 
body was in tur <juilt the head with the brain 
inside seemed to be frozen, callous -the whole 
room seemed to be a cold storage and mvself 
a cold piece of meat. In England too in most 
of the hotels and pensions one lias to have 
the same experience, as the English people are 
too conservative to change their gas tire and 
their small buildings do not justify a central 
heating arrangement. But in (his hotel the 
heating arrangement was splendid -there was 
hot and cold water running in the bath-room. 
'Hie 'breakfast was not a palatable oik*; 
only I could take tin* ‘( hai’ (Tea) and a 
piece of brown bread. 

“Good morning, had a nice sleep ?” Said 
the smiling face of my guide in the dining 
room. 

“Aren’t you ready ? Oh, what a lazv 
fellow you are,” added she. 

Taking my last sip I said, “Yes 1 am 
ready — I was just waiting for you.” 

‘Tome on ; we should not lost* anv time 
today.” 

“Excuse me, I am bringing my overcoat 
from my room, a minute please,” begged 1. 
The lift brought me up ; on the way to my 
room in the corridor I met some children. 
They were so nice and charming that I could 
not help stopping a moment near them. One 
of them -a girl aged about seven, asked in 
dear English, “Do you speak English ?” I 
was glad indeed to have a chance to talk with 
these pretty babies. I asked, “An* von 
Russian ? llow do you speak such good 
English.” The girl replied, “No, I am 
American. My father is an Engineer, lie-re.” 
“How long have you been hero ?*’ 

“About ten months, but you know we an* 
not going to stay here longer. Tin* Russians 
are very bad people.” 

1 Was eager to know yyliy this little baby 


was so angrv with the Russians. She added 
“My father had two years’ contract here, bn: 
they are treating us very badly. You know 
they aiv so naughty that so long they need 
our service they will worship us, but when the\ 
themselves understand the job they try to 
kick u- out but as they made contract with n> 
thev can not do it straight, that is why the\ 
are treating us so badlv.” It was evident 
that tie other two girls could not understand 
our talk. I asked them, “Gan’t speak English ?" 
Thev laughed and said something which I 
could not understand. The American girl 
said, ‘'Thev can’t speak English, they are 
Russian. But I can speak Russian, German 
and Kivueli too.” lo test her I asked in 
German. "I low did you learn so many 
lamningv" ? She began to talk like a machine. 
“Oh, I had been in Germany tor two years and 
in K ranee a vear. Mv lather used to work 
then*.” 1 came to my senses ; I had 
been detaining the guide unnecessarily. They 
all bent their knees a little and nodded. The 
American girl enquired, “Will you please come 
to our limbic this evening?” I promised to 
come it I could come back by that time. 

The guide ad ; used that it would be conve- 
nient to see round the city with a taxi as 
more things could bo seen in a day. I 
agreed to the proposal. So we had to go to 
flic Intourist Olliee to make arrangements for 
tin* taxi. The olliee .was not very far and 
the temperature was ' not so terrible ; so we 
walked. 

Not a single shop with the lint* continental 
art of displav came to mv notice. Motor 
buses were verv rare but the Russians hope 
to have plenty of them very soon, when their 
own motor factories will begin' to product 1 
them. Now as Russia has no- 'credit in the 
world market she has to buy every thing by 
gold, by selling their food or timber. Then* 
are a few hackney carriages, mostly for carry- 
ing loads, some with pneumatic tyres. These 
an* still private property. Now Russia has 
allowed private trade provided no one is 
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exploited liy that. There arc laws which 
prohibit employment of any person by any 
individual trader except on some special 
condition. Kven the farmers are not allowed 
in hire labour except- in illness or under some 
■mcli conditions. The revolutionaries have 
changed tlun’r laws regarding private enter- 
prise but not the aim. Vow all sorts of private 
trade can be carried on in Russia by law. 
Hut for tin* heavy taxes, supertaxes and apathy 
.if the State, it is practically impossible to 
carry on any business on a large scale. The 
poller may produce his goods and sell them in 
the open market- -the weaver, carpenter, black- 
>mith nr such other individual traders ran 
carry on their trade individually and sell 
their goods publicly, provided they do not 
hire any labourers, that is, exploit others’ labour, 
hut all private traders are defranehised, 
taxed ami that heavily and noticed with a 
Hi-pieiotis look. To forfeit one’s property is the 
mosi common punishment in Russian ( ourt 
in ease* of a private trader. A private 
trader’s son will have tin* last- chance in school, 
hospital, club and army, his children will have 
to pay more for their education, food, clothing 
and lodging. ITom every side the State is 
eager to take as muck as possible from a 
private trader, it is their main object to 
"trike the dentil blow to individual trading, 

tlial is their greatest, enemy. There is no 
private shopkeeper in Leningrad, no private 
taxi, house, no immovable personal property : 
'•very thing is owned by the state. If any 
oik* incurs the wrath of the State In? is sure to 
>tarve, as there is none to employ him ; it 
he has money it will be soon exausted by 
the heavy prices of goods which a non-labourer 
must pay. If anyone does the work of a 
middleman., i.r. 9 buys goods from villages at 
heaper rates and sells in towns at higher rates 
incrcby having some profit for himself, In? is 
orosoented and sentenced lieav ily. 

On the wav 1 saw a boy begging on 
"ie foot-path. 1 jokingly asked the guide, 
‘Well, is it a fact that you have no imeniplov- 
icnt and no beggar ?” 

“Yes it is so — have you any doubt about 

i ?“ 

Pointing to the bov 1 said, “Ho speaks 
‘gainst your statement.” 

“Ah, those are naughty, boys. They are 


often taken to nurseries hv the police - -hut 
they arc habitual beggars, they Ily away from 
the nursery and begin to beg. They are lazy 
by blood, they prefer bogging to work. 
Rut fortunately they an* very few,” said she. 
I asked, “Surely these poor boys are not 
treated well then*. I [ad they got- bettor and 
loving treatment, why would they leave the 
nursery and beg in this cold ?” 

“You see, by blood they an* so idle that 
they don’t, -like the discipline and work of the 
nurseries. You understand ?” 



A Picture in Hermitage. Leningrad 


“Yes, but why are your people so poor in 
general. Kveryone is insufficiently clothed 
and probably not well fed. What have you 
gained by the revolution, by so much blood- 
shed ?” asked 1. 

She’ replied, “True it is that we have not 
got enough clothing to clothe the whole 
population and not even enough food for the 
whole nation but in pre-revolutionary days all 
the people of the nation could not got food 
even daily, while some of the upper classes 
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used to oat in gold dishes and throw them 
away — now though we don’t get good quality 
of food, all of us get sufficient food to satisfy 
hunger, and in our Second Five Year Plan we 
will have more light industries, />., fond and 
doth ; our standard of living will he raised.” 

We came before the Intourist office, 
pushed the revolving glass door and went 
inside. It was “Pramila Kingdom,” where 
there are only women. Not a single male 
clerk came to my notice, all were ladies. I 
asked my guide, “ Well, have von driven out the* 
other sex from office works ?” 


handle. At the stoppage it stops for a whih 
never cares whether the passengers coni 
get in or get out. One has to force his wa 
into l he trams hut first of all he should mak 
a little place for his one foot to hang on tli 
footboard- then gradually by outside pus 
and through his effort he can make a rooi 
on the platform. There are only two line 
of benches inside, each is broad enough ti 
accommodate one person only. Trams ar 
meant for standing. The window glasses an 
all smeared with hard snow with a smal 
circular gap ea ised by the fingers n 



She replied, “Yes, they have to do heavier 
works. Factories have * absorbed all male 
labour, so we have to do all these light 
works.” 

“So you are the bourgoiousie now and males 
are the proletariat,” smiled 1. 

“But we never fear heavier works. There 
are, female tractor and locomotive: drivers, 
soldiers and even envoys. Owing to “our 
physical difficulty we may not do some works 
but we never fear any work,” protested she. 

This is true. Even the tram drivers and 
conductors were females. But what a horror 
is a Russian tram ; they are always packed to 
the inch — about five to seven passengers always 
hang on the footboard holding the iron 


passengers eager to sc< 
their destination. It i. 
impossible to bend dowi 
to take anything fron 
the Hoor. f remembei 
an incident. A passengei 
before leaving the eai 
cried, 14 1 have lost oik 
shoe- -it has just slipped 
off my foot.” Even' one 
bent his head down- 
wards but none dared 

or could search it because 
(‘very one is jammed and 
the poor passenger had 
to get down with one 
on. One thing 

surprised me. The people 
were so poor, but none 
was eager to deceive 

the conductor by not 
paying the fare ; instead, 
the pa ssengers were 
passing their money Uribe conductor through 
fellow passengers IVpTn one corner to the other 
corner. It seemed everyone thought it their 
duty to pay the fare, as they knew the tram ears 
were their own property. The so-called moralist 
countries should learn the honesty of the 
Russian poor. If anybody wanted to get 
down at a certain stoppage ho. should try to 
make his wav out before two.or three stops 
from the destination. In winter such rush is 
to some extent relieving, but God knows what 
it is in the summer. 

We got down near a “Creche” as she told 
me, the “workers’ children Home.” We put 
off our overcoat and over-shoes in the cloak 
room and went .upstairs. My guide asked 


. Chil.lrui hjiskinji in 1 1i« • mih mi 

tlic permission nl (Ik* in-chargc, wlm was 
a lady, to sec tin* institution. She smilingly 
agreed and requested us to put on a long 
milkwhitt* apron before wo wont into tin* 
children's rooms. 

Iu this Homo, ohildron Iroin tliroo months 
to three years old are brought up. The 
working mothers get one month’s leave before 
and two months* leave after the delivery with 
full pay. Dancers and others who have to 
undergo more physical labour got four months’ 
leave. On the third month after delivery 
they have to go to work. As Russia is trying 
and has been sueeesful to a great extent to 
abolish the family, these children’s Homes 
became necessary to look after the young 
three mouth old babies. Russian labourers 
work in shifts, so that machines can work 
twenty-four hours. Every mother before 
going to the factory leaves her child in 
these Homes where they are carefully looked 
after and on her way back the mother takes 
her child home. There are many who say 
that Russia has no home life ; as children 
are looked after by the State, mothers have 


«lu* roof j “(Vcrhc" ( Hospital) 

lost their affection towards their children ; as 
there an* no strict rules , regarding marriage, 
lathers never care for th<y. children. But 
surely these allegations are. not true. The 
Oiildrcn’s Homes have freed the mothers from 
the responsibility of rearing their children and 
thus enabled them to render their full service' 
to the State. Similarly common kitchen i$& 
factories, common laundry, and community 
houses have freed half the strength of the; 
country which wasted its energy un economically,^ 
Formerly, in each family women had to spendj 
their energy in rearing children, cooking! 
washing, cleaning and other household 
Now the small family units have been crushed* 
in towns and greater families are made. Thesd 
♦families live in community houses, have their food; 
from one kitchen, their dresses cleaned from one ! 
laundry, they have one library to read in, one 
chib room to meet. Mother’s love can not be, 
washed away by a thousand more such Russian 
revolutions — it is an inborn instinct — it exigts 
even amongst the birds and beasts, so family life , 
can not go. But true it is that the family lifekj 
in Russia has taken a different shape from thail 
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in any other country and this is due to the new 
economic policy of the State. For the whole 
day the child remains a .Ohijdren's Home, 
the inpther gets half an hour's leave every day 
to feed' her child and after the day’s work she. 
presses her baby on her breast, showers kisses 
on it; wraps her in cottontbed and takes it back 
homefto share the delight with v Jier husband. 
I have seen many a young and old mother in 
this home to fondle her baby, to kiss it 
incessantly and press it on her* breast to 
feel the sweet dreamy touch of "tin* angel of 
heaven. How can family life go when* the 
family is in the hands of such beloved mothers ? 
In Russia even the conception of motherhood 
is different from that of any other continental 
or American countries. The Russian girls 
think it debauchery to marry with the intention 
of not having any children : the children are 
national assets? and it is their duty to give 
the nation more children, healthy and worthy. 
Of course the State has made abortion degal, 
teaching birth-control through its doctors ; but 
that is only to check unwanted children and 
to save the health of the mothers ; of course 
every good thing him its abuses, but that is not 
to be counted. Before the age of majority 
the Russian children are barred from doing 


any heavy labour and can claim maintenance 
from the parents. So how can father and mother 
have no family ? But in a Russian family 
if you want the Hindu or Catholic regard of 
a son towards parents, probably you will bo 
disappointed. The Russians have no place for 
sentiments, they are realistic to the backbone. 
There are a thousand and one examples where 
a son has denied all connection with a ‘Kulok’ 
or (formerly) rich father to have the right of 
a proletariat. 

The Childrens Home was sputlessly clean 
and everything was in order, complete discipline, 
reigned there. First, we were taken into a room 
having numbered aim i rails where the dirty home 
dresses of the children are taken out and 
kept according to number. Next, they arc 
taken to a hall having rows of pots to answer 
nature’s call then they are bathed and 
cleaned, new clean dresses are put on and they 
are placed in their numbered bods. They 
sleep, play and oat together at the same hour. 
I asked, “How is it that these babies even 
sleep together. Don’t some of them cry and 
disturb others ?” The guide interpreted the 
attending nurse’s answer, “No, if from 
childhood they arc taught to do cVery thing 
together, they do it and will do it for life ” 



JftED CROSS AND THE BANNER OF PEACE 

■ it] : ' ■ ■-* 

By Hon. HENRY A. WALLACE c 

Secretary of Agriculture, Third Inter national Conference, for the Roerich PedPe Pud 


•,v , November 17, 1933. 

I N these days of great discord it is well for 
those who have faith in our common humanity, 
regardless of nation or class, to meet together. 
Thiose terrible forces unleashed by the World 
War have too long caused the nations to fight* 
keb other with the deadly economic weapons 
111 tariffs, quotas and speculative currencies. 
This economic warfare has, by throwing ‘men 
out of work on a world-wide scale, caused more 
impoverishment than the actual physical warfare 
from 1914 to 1918. Unfortunately, we have no 
machinery for declaring an Economic Peace. 
Aja we look at the complexities of the tariffs, the 
6&otas, the currencies, and the International debts, 
Sft-.'see possibilities for endless strife. Here in 


Washington D. (\ 

the United States we have hound the world to 
us by loaning billions and billions of dollars 

and at the same time have thrust the world 

away by our tariff policy. Many European 
nations have striven desperately to keep out 
American products by tariffs, quotas and currency 
manipulations. In this way, with everyone to 

blame or no one to blame as you please, 

the world has arrived at its greatest stage of 
heartsick ness. 

In such a time the opportunities are great 
for those in position to hold up before the eyes 
of the world the idea of the Unity of the Human 
Heart regardless of Nation, in the worship of 
beauty, of culture, of sekmee, and of education. 
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Hatred, prejudice, fear and greed have acted a* 
the virus of a dread disease to make the whole 
world sick, but fortunately the world like the 
human body builds up resistance. The anti-bodies, 
the white blood corpuscles which restore health 
to a sick world have to do with those thing’s 
which transcend national boundaries. These 
liner, broader, human aspirations which are so 
important are often intangible to many people 
unless materialized by symbols, pacts and 
organizations. 

Many symbols have boon used for broadening 
the human mind. One of the most ancient and 
useful of these has been the cross, symbolic of 
infinite sympathy with suffering. A modern 
adaptation is the Red Cross, conceived and 
promoted originally by Henri Dunant, a Swiss 
who witnessed the terrible suffering of the 
wounded at the Battle of Solferinn, Italy, in ISnff. 
Conventions were called in Switzerland and finally 
in the late sixties most; of the European nations 
had signed the agreement, establishing the Red 
(Voss as the international symbol for tin* allevia- 
tion of physical suffering. For many years Clara 
Baton and other humanitarians strove to get tin* 
United Stales to adhere to the Convention of 
Geneva but it was not until sixteen years had 
elapsed and thirty-one other nations had signed 
that Clara Barton, by making a direct appeal 
to President Garfield, was able to cut the red tape 
which had kept the idealistic heart of the United 
States from manifesting itself in its true light. 

Tonight we are concerned with another 
symbol strangely like the Rod (Voss in many 
ways. The Red Cross is concerned with the 
healing of wounded physical bodies the Banner 
of Peace is concerned with the healing of hurt 
souls, spiritual bodies wounded by international 
discord, fear, hatred, greed and ugliness. The 
cross suggests the Trinity, unity in diversity and 
finally infinite compassion, however great the 
misunderstanding. The Banner of Peace with its 
three dots in a circle tells the same story but 
here we arc dealing with the spirit rather than 
the body. 

The Roerich Peace Pact of which the Banner 
is the symbol, aims to protect in time of war 
the cultural body of mankind, the Universities, 
the Libraries, the Art Galleries, the Cathedrals 
and other treasures of the spirit. If they are 
registered as institutions of culture and ffy the 
Banner of Peace, they thereby become recognized 
as neutral territory by the signatory nations. 
Would that the nations of old had flown the 
banner of cultural unity in the midst of national 
diversity and that we might have preserved the 
Alexandrian Library to this day. And while we 
today still retain a considerable amount of our 
pre-war optimistic confidence in endless progress, 
there are many who now shudder at the thought 
that the barbaric, disintegrating, hateful forces 
may finally reduce some of our most precious 
treasures to the status of the Alexandrian Library, 


It is to the manifold genius of Nicholas 
Roerich that we owe this plan. For thirty years, 
since he first pronounced his concern for the, 
preservation of the world’s cultural treasures, he 
has dedicated himself tirelessly to this ideal. And 
tonight, when the end seems so close of fulfil*/ 
meiiL, wo may send to Nicholas Roerich our 
tribute as a creator and as an indefatigafile 
leader in the cause of world cultural unity. 

The World War wounded and killed millions 
of physical bodies the post-war has maimed 
hundreds of millions of spiritual bodies. We 
have all seen friends and relatives whose inmost 
being has been twisted by the hatreds and 
prejudices of these, terrible times. Whole nations,' 
writhing in their pain, have practically gone 
insane. The terror created by the worldwide 
despression of the past three years has been 
almost e<|iml to that of the World War itself. 
And the. end is not yet. The nations are still 
shrinking fearfully away from each other, erecting;' 
barriers against each other, using tariffs and 
depreciated currencies to harm each other at the 
expense of the general good. 

We in the United States during the past four 
months have plowed under ten million acres of 
cotton •ami slaughtered six million little pigs in a 
desperate attempt to behave as a creditor nation 
must behave, when it has destroyed the foreign 
markets for its surplus by high tariffs. As we 
contemplate further acts of nationalistic contrac- 
tion, we perceive an ih finite number of 
re-adjustments and we wonder more and more 
bow far we should travel the path of 
national self-sufficiency. It is urged that 
we should recognize that we are a part of 
the community of nations by t ^educing our 
tariffs as a creditor nation sooner ‘or later must 
and by furnishing leadership to brin£ order out 
of the international monetary chaos. 

But behind all economic forces amUaU Into* 
national Conferences are the simple things which;, 
have, to do with the attitude of the- human hear&i 
The universal appeal of the Red Cross is based' 
on this simple fact. The Banner of Peace comes; 
to the attention of Americans today at a time? 
when it seems all mankind has lost faith fii’js 
International Conferences and Disarmament 
Conferences, when it seems that the nations wertra 
never more suspicious of each other. I am ncH 
one . to Xirge an idealistic symbol, such as tb©$ 
Banner of Peace as a substitute for effective| 
action in the world of hard economic facts. Bel* 
\ do say that it is high time for the idealist*#? 
who make the reality of tomorrow to rally around 
an International Flag of Cultural Unity. This 
is no ‘ narrow proletarian Bolshevism, that I am 
preaching but an appeal to that appreciation of 
beauty, of science, of education which runs 
across all national boundaries to strengthen all 
that we hold dear in our. own particular 
•governments and customs. If the Cultural Flag+ij 
this Banner of Peace, this symbol of International! 
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Unity is lifted up in these dark days 1 »y tin* 
stronger nations, wo may speedily realize the 
vision of Isaiah when all the nations will eome 
to the mountain of the Lord and Universal IVaee 
will descend. 

Strikingly enough the flag of the United Stale* 
is very similar in its eoneept to the Banner of 
Peace. Our flag is a symbol of the unity of Is 
diverse states. The Banner of Peace represents 
diversity by three dots and Unity by the enclosin'** 
circle. T trust that the time may come when 
this symbol will be held dear bv all who truly love 
their own nation and in addition appreciate the 
unique contributions of other nations and also 
are prepared to do reverence to that common 
spiritual enterprise of mankind which draws together 
in one fellowship all artists, scientists, educators 
and the truly religious of whatever faith. These 
men of good will have been scattered and dis- 
couraged. Let them lift up their hearts unto the 
Lord of the Unity of the fundamentally worth- 
while things of the spirit and it will not ho so 
long before International Economic and 
Disarmament Conferences will be a success. 

In the world* of practical nf lairs, many of tin* 
leaders, whether in business or in polities, tend 
to lay their emphasis on legislation and the Social 
machinery which is built therefrom. All this is 
important and I would be the last to decry the 
Work which has been done by the emergency 
organizations working out from Washington 
during the past si?? mouths. ^ et as I have 
watched these, ellorts representing literally hundreds 
of millions of human contacts, I have reached 
the conclusion that social machinery, no matter 
how intelligently constructed and sympathetically 
admin istered, cannot by itself be enough. I 
believe wholeheartedly in the New Deal but it 
is absolutely essential as every responsible person 
in' the nation wrestles with the problems 
precipitated by the New Real that all of us 
become imbued with the concept that our efforts 
are directed beyond benefit to a particular class 
or region or even the nation itself. To make 
us feel truly at home in this universe, all of ns 
are helped by the thought that our efforts arc 
ministering to the long time good of mankind, 
feuch concepts are necessarily vague. They have 

do with the emotions of the human heart and 
cannot be set down in words. But after all is 
Sftid and done, these things which have to do 
•with the attitude of man toward the universe me 
Sthe fundamental realities, and the handicraft of 
man that we see about us is the shadow. 

In this connection, I like to think of the 
cone *pt of Spon gier who fin ds nil civilizations 


going through spring, summer, fall and winter. 
In the spring* time, lie finds the spirits of men 
bursting with I he importance of their attitude 
toward the universe. At first this attitude has 
no very tangible method of manifestation but 
shortly it pushe* forth in the region of cathedrals, 
painting, literature and music. Then finally the 
intellect comes In triumph over flu* heart, science 
brings control over nature, and there comes a 
period when the abundance of material things 
first gives man great pride of conquest and 
finally demonstrates the inadequacies of the 
purely intellectual approach. Then comes the 
time of great danger when men tend to lose faith 
mid question whether anything is really worth- 
while after all. This in paraphrase is the scheme 
of civilization ms sel forth by Spongier, the 
( icrmaii philosopher, and Petrie, the great 
Egyptologist. This outline of the rise and fall 
of the human -pirit is truly suggestive and. in 
my opinion, only very partially true. Un- 
doubtedly the supremely important thing in all 
civilization U tin* faith which animates myriads 
of human heart* simultaneously by some divine 
contagion of the spirit. 

History repeals itself but always in a new- 
way, and I trust against an ever larger back- 
ground. This would >eem to In* especially true 
m( the present lime. Tin* extraordinary faith in 
the sacred nc-s of the individual which has served 
the world so well for so many centuries is now 
apparently about to he merged into a larger 
concept, a striking symbol of which is tin* Banner 
of IVaee with its crimson circle enclosing three 
smaller spheres. As this concept, more and more 
pervades the world, we can have the individual 
person and the individual nation each striving 
to attain his own unique destiny and his own 
type of perfection with a simultaneous respect 
for the striving- of others and a recognition that 
all sueli efforts are comprised in the larger whole. 
Phis dream which is essentially the* same as that 
of Mirali and Isaiah of more than 2,000 years 
ago can be fulfilled in considerable measure 
during the next century. . 

1 am hen* tonight because 1 believe that it is 
this dream which gives reality, to all our efforts 
to create material wealth and work out an 
improved social machinery for distributing that 
wealth. We must have a unifying principle to 
which all our hearts van give supreme allegiance 
while we work out in the sweat of daily effort tin* 
millions of difficult details. In this way we can 
work with faith and joy anticipating tin.* spiritual 
reality of which the Banner of Pence is the 
symbol. 



PLAY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 

By J. M. KUMARAPPA, m. a., Hi. j>. 


S INCE Nature lias made the child a play- 
ing animal, lie spends almost all of the 
energy lie develops in motor activity. 
His first interests and achievements 
are almost entirely physical. The child does 
not play because he is young ; he is young in 
order that he may play and thereby prepare* 
himself for life’s activities. Play being in 
harmony with his nature, he enters into it 
whole-heartedly, and through unconscious exer- 
cise acquires ail adequate physical basis for 
his life. Tn the course of his play he develops 
his reflexes, increases his powers of physical 
control, makes his nervous and digestive 
organs strong, his blood pure and his heart and 
lungs sound. Tn addition, he gains precision 
in his movements, an accurate knowledge of 
his environment, and enough resistance to 
throw off the disease germs. In short, through 
plav the child acquires health, strength, endur- 
ance, grace and symmetry. But the effects of 
play are not merely physical. Even the mind 
of the child gets through play the exercise* it 
requires for proper development. In fact, 
play develops it more effectively than does the 
traditional school work. Similarly, play satis- 
fies also the deepest propensities of the child’s 
moral nature. 

In view of the fact that play stimulates 
every phase of the child’s growth, educationists 
and philosophers have emphasized from early 
times the importance of play in education. 
“Education” said Plato, “should begin with the 
right direction of children’s sports,” and like- 
wise Froebel, the noted educationist, declared 
that “the plays of childhood arc the germinal 
leaves for all later life.” In spite of such 
trenchant pronouncements from time to time, 
we have gone on taking the child out of his 
play and sending him to school regardless of 
Nature’s way of educating him. And what 
baffles understanding is the fact that even now 
we have not become fully aware of how hope- 
lessly we have failed to realize not only that 
♦here is something more important to the 

19 — 3 


child’s future than the acquisition of informa- 
tion but the vital point that the child’s way of 
educating himself is through his play. 

Though the physical and mental effects of 
play were the first values to be discovered, its 
social and moral influences were unobserved 
until some of their necessary consequences 
became too patent to remain hidden from the 
view of the sociologist. That some of the 
world’s great teachers have long since discerned 
the values of play is true, but the popular 
mind has not followed them and the discovery 
had to be made* anew. Even now the social 
values of play have not yet been given the 
consideration they 'deserve. Hence the 
writer’s purpose in this article is to confine 
himself to a brief study of play as a factor in 
social efficiency. Even in the West the place 
of play and its social meaning jn the education 
of the child have come to receive recognition 
only recently. Though the Duke of Wellington, 
when asked to explain his victory at Waterloo, 
is reported to have replied that it had been 
won years ago on the playgrounds of Eton, yet 
we have been very slow in realizing that the 
playground is the place; whore the child learns 
to lead and be led, to live and let live, and 
play the game in the struggle* for existence 
even if the; odds are against him. The child’s 
real world is the world of play, and he thinks 
and acts in terms of play. Naturally therefore 
it is in play and playground companionships 
that he gets nearly all his experiences and 
forms almost all his habits. In the playground 
his choices are innumerable ; he acts as a free 
agent and creates his own ideals. It is there 
that he does what he wants to do and acts 
from the inner law of his own being. Such 
actual participation in life and its various 
responsibilities afford a training for which no 
other substitute can be found. w 

The moral and social influences of play 
produce indelible effects on the child for 
good or ill, as the case may be, and leave 
their traces upon his character. No doubt, 
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unorganized and spontaneous group play often 
develops the bully or the coward, but well- 
planned and -supervised play minimizes these 
defects and impresses upon the child’s mind 
the ideals taught by method and co-operation. 
Few children are instinctively generous ; 
the majority of them being selfish need the 
companionship of other children to round out 
their rough corners. And through the medium 
of the supervised play children soon learn, — 
though they have no clear idea to begin with 
of the rights of the individual, — that no 
group of children can usurp all the privileges, 
that the right to use a play outfit cannot be 
monopolized by any one, that all things should 
be hold in common and that every child 
must be given an equal opportunity. Play 
thus helps to eliminate from the child’s mind 
the vulgar or street notion that might is right 
and inculcate in him the idea that others also 
have rights and they must be respected. In 
this manner he gradually learns to recognize 
mutual rights as a principle in co-o]*»rativc 
living. Need we point out of what profound 
significance this development of tin* notion 
of mutual rights is for the growth of a healthy 
citizenship ? Our' rapidly increasing communal 
consciousness, social and political expansion 
and the* increasing number of contacts which 
they involve, demand new limitations of rights 
and a morh ample recognition of the boundaries 
of the group and the individual. Our short- 
coming in municipal government and other 
public activities can be remedied, at least in 
part, by teaching the young both the extent 
and limitation of rights. Does not this fact 
alone, namely, that plav gives the child the 
much-needed training in the recognition of 
I mutual rights, entitle it to be regarded as a 
; most important school for the training of 
?; citizens ? 

Allied to the development of this recogni- 
tion of mutual rights is the growth of self- 
control, which is a natural consequence of the 
former. The social results which follow are 


expressed in such ethical values as order, 
obedience, self-denial and discipline.- The 
self-repression or self-control, which develops 
from the influence of play, makes obedience 
something more than unwilling subordination. 
When the child gets the idea on the playground 
^ that he should play the game according to its 

E..' 


rules, he carries these same ideas into business 
and plays the game there according to the 
rules of the business world. As children, they 
do not, of course, learn business or financial 
honesty ; the idea of honesty they form is of 
personal relationships which occur almost 
entirely in play. Then again, the playground 
is really a voluntary democratic* organization. 
Here the team elects its own captain and 
obeys his orders. Ft is necessary for the 
members to subordinate themselves and take* 
the position assigned to them whether they 
like it or not, and yet their implicit obedience 
to the captain and the rules of the playfield 
is striking and cheerful. But how different 
is their attitude towards the rules of the 
school ! The school, they think, is an absolute 
monarchy where the word of the* teacher is 
law. Not so the playground ; to them the' 
playground is a perfect democracy where the 
rules are of their own making and hence self- 
imposed. But the rules of the school are 
imposed upon them from without. What is 
really worthy of notice here is the fact that 
the child wants to obey the rules of the* 
playground because they are in lmrmonv with 
liis nature and his needs. The boy, who thus 
develops the spirit of obedience on the play- 
ground, learns, as he grows up, to respect 
authority and to obey the laws of the State. 

But that is not all. Play emphasizes also 
the importance of the group as against the 
worth of the individual. The success of the 
team is soon recognized as more important 
than the brilliant achievements of a single 
player. And the necessary concessions to the 
interests of the group demand certain sacrifices 
of the interests of the individual. The idea 
of group life, of "sociat* oneness,” an ethical 
quality of unmistakable " value, is thus 
developed. Ts not this idea of the welfare 
of the group at the apparent, but not real, 
cost of the individual, which play emphasizes, 
in direct, harmony with our present 
social need ? The most important training 
given in this direction, we may say,, is that of 
loyalty. Perhaps the greatest ‘need in the 
civic life of every country is that its citizens 
shall acquire a community sense, that they shall 
be able to think in terms larger than those of 
their own individuality, and be willing to work 
unselfishly for the organization, the city or the 
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country to which they belong. The spirit of 
lnvalty is an essential qualification of a true 
citizen, a selfless patriot. A person who thinks 
only of himself and his own welfare is a bad 
citizen, but he who always thinks of himself as 
a member of a larger whole to which his 
loyalty is due, is a good citizen. Loyalty, 
asserts Prof. Royce, is the most fundamental 
virtue, more elementary even than love in the 
moral code. How then is the child to cultivate 
this virtue ? is there any other way by which 
the child can more easily get the necessary 
training in this important feature of citizen- 
ship ? 

The? easiest way to nurture this community 
sense in the child, this feeling of loyalty to a 
body larger than himself, is to encourage the 
child to participate in team-games. As a 
member of the team, ho is obliged to do many 
things in its interest, — which in his own 
personal interest he would rather not do, -in 
order that the team might be successful. And 
this spirit of loyalty is spoken of as good 
citizenship when manifested in his relation to 
the city, and as patriotism when pressed into the 
service of the country. It is needless to sav 
that this spirit of selfless devotion to an 
institution is most necessary for the success of 
any democratic government. Even the conflicts 
of the playground are of some service in 
building up the child’s character ; in fact, they 
awaken in the child his first notions of social 
justice. Further, the child’s experiences 
of the organization and methods of play 
and the playground help to produce 
in him a sense of the value and uses 
of order which is the mainstay of social 
stability. So also that type of instant decision 
and execution, which is most valuable in 
social living, is derivable from games and ath- 
letics, inasmuch as all good play involves a 
discipline in instantaneous judgment and in the 
immediate execution of that decision with all 
the power that the child possesses. Whether 
or not men shall be successful in the manage- 
ment of public affairs depends almost entirely 
upon their training. Therefore the social 
values, which games teach, will play no mean 
part in preparing them for civic and national 
responsibilities. 

Another of the most valubale results of 
play is the growth of the instinct of co-operation. 


Since co-operation is the essence of the 
democratic movement, the capacity to co-operate 
on the part of the citizens needs further 
enlargement. While ability to work together 
spells ability to excel, the absence of this 
power means disunion and ultimate chaos. 
Practice in accomplishing a given task in 
co-operation with others impresses boys and 
girls with the immense value of concerted 
action. Since every child is expected to 
participate in the activities of the playground, 
the individual begins to learn that he is 
necessary for the success of all, and also that 
without his co-operation neither he nor his 
associates will be able to enjoy themselves. 
Thus through practice and sheer necessity, 
the child increases his capacity for co-operation* 
The citizen will not function wisely until he 
learns the value of eo-operation and feels 
himself a part of the government. If his 
government is oidy moderately successful, lie 
must feel the disparagement ; if it fails he 
must share in the disgrace ; if it succeeds, he 
may rejoice in the accomplishment as he 
would if it were entirely his own. Every 
achievement of the group wfll inevitably rclleet 
itself in the attitude of the individual if the 
true spirit of co-operation prevails. The success- 
ful adjustment, of the individual characteristics 
to those of the group so as to make the inter- 
relation possible is a prime task of the 
playground, and nowhere else can it be effected 
so satisfactorily. 

Play is social in character and naturally 
therefore another of its positive social values 
lies in the effectiveness with which it brings 
together on a common level children of 
different castes and social standards. Children 
of all castes and religious groups are alike 
in their need for play, and the ideals of the 
playground are more or less the same for all. 
This common human need and this common 
mode of its expression furnish a basis oil 
which children of all kinds and conditions 
can meet. Surely no better opportunities 
than those furnished by play could be desired 
for allaying caste prejudices, mitigating social 
and class differences, and laying the founda- 
tion for the recognition of our common 
humanity. The danger to a wholesome civic 
life in India lies in the communal conflicts and 
caste prejudices, in the lack of sympathy and 
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understanding and in the persistence within 
our gates of irreconcilable and hostile elements. 
But the opportunities afforded by organized 
and supervised recreation for accomplishing 
this task of unifying the discordant forces are 
certainly very great. 

Play engenders under normal conditions 
a spirit of friendliness and good fellowship 
which creates an ideal atmosphere for the 
development, of social graces. Play makes 
children thoughtful and courteous, and draws 
out the finer qualities of the spirit. Training 
in friendliness and companionableness have 
not been thought of as part of an education. 
Is there anything we are now giving in the 
school that means more for either success or 
happiness than the ability to make friends ? 
The very best discipline the child can have 
in the art of living together comes not so 
much from school life as through social play 
of its childhood. All the great social move- 
ments of the present are nothing but Expres- 
sions of the growing sense of racial solidarity, 
of human brotherhood. Anything that can 
help to train the children in this direction will 
be in lino with 'the spirit of the New Age. 
If we wish to see more love and sympathy 
in this world, one of our first efforts must be 
to provide well-organized play for children 
and promote the right sort of sociability in 
them. Does not play, in view of the fact that 
it is really the most effective teacher of that, 
kind of comradeship, which makes for political 
unity and racial amity, deserve a more 
prominent place in our system of education ? 

Then again, think of the training play 
gives the boy in sportsmanship. It trains him 
to play fair ; to try to win and work all the 
harder when the odds are against him ; to 
lake defeat with a smiling face and come back 
to try his luck again ; to accept the decisions 
of the umpire and not to try to avenge himself 
for his defeat by harming or insulting his 
opponents ; to treat the members of the visiting 
team as guests and give them the position of 
advantage. Indeed, no better training* than 
this is needed for civic conduct and social 
behaviour. No opportunity therefore for 
discipline in social living is more significant 
than that afforded by play, and if the school 
jus to strive toward the ideal of social efficiency, 
|t; can ill-afford to neglect the play life of 


boys and girls. Like all else, play is the soil 
from which evil as well as good may spring 
up. Hence if the possibilities for good is to 
be fully realized, play must be made a subject 
of serious study and careful direction. 

Only recently has there come about a 
recognition of the opportunity made possible 
by play and the playground for training in 
social relationships and for building up in boys 
and girls the best social ideals. We have 
already seen how play tends not only to give 
physical efficiency, a good carriage, a full 
chest, a stable nervous system, a good digestion, 
a healthy sex development, strong heart and 
lungs and robust health but to develop in a 
rudimentary form the* best types of social 
virtues. Such fine traits of character as 
loyalty, honesty, truthfulness, social justice, 
sportsmanship, generosity, respect for law and 
authority and devotion of one’s self to 
the welfare of the group, (‘merge, quite, 
naturally and spontaneously, in the life of 
tin* playground. Could any nation afford 
therefore to overlook the importance of play 
in civic training ? Is it not regrettable that 
we in India have not yet begun to appreciate 
tin* great importance* of play in building the 
character of our future citizens ? If play is 
so significant a factor in the education of the 
child, should not the State spend more money 
on supervised play and the playground ? When 
it means so much to the child’s mental growth, 
should not play be given at least as much of 
his time as is devoted to one of his studies ? 
If play develops all phases of a child’s life*, 
should not the opportunities afforded by it 
be used to their limit ^ to * bring about Inis 
complete and harmonious . development ? ff 
our children are to learn team work, imbibe 
the spirit of sportsmanship, develop the 
capacity for ncighbourliness and form the 
habit of subordinating selfish to group interests, 
then they must be enabled to acquire these 
through experience, and it is play and the 
playground, — not the text-books, -^.that provide 
the necessary opportunities for such moral 
and social discipline. Therefore, if we want to 
make the child a social being, to live at peace 
and harmony with hts fellows and to co-operate 
generally as a good citizen, we cannot afford 
to ignore much longer this play way of 
training the child in social virtues. 



THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

By SASADIIAR SINIIA, n.se., Erox., imi.i>. Erox. (Lond.) 


T HE difficulties presented by national 
conflicts on the wide arena of the 
world have their counterpart, in the 
problems connected with the various 
national minorities. Like nationalism, group 
loyalty, racial, linguistic and cultural, within the 
national boundaries proves more virile than is 
commonly supposed. The emotional drive 
behind it, unless afforded full play, may prove 
a constant source of trouble, even ultimate 
danger, to the body-politic. It cannot be 
suppressed. It has never been suppressed. 
It grows on conflict. National unity at the 
expense of the minorities has been attempted 
again and again. It was tried in Ireland; it 
has been tried in the case of the Jews in all 
W estern countries ; it is being tried in 
Germany at this very moment, but, in the long 
run, wherever the minority group is sufficiently 
large and exists in intimate spatial relation, it 
has succeeded in keeping itself distinct, ready 
to leap into resistance at the slightest provoca- 
tion. It is nationalism in miniature. Like 
nationalism, the problem of minorities cannot 
be solved by simply ignoring it. 'Hie problem 
needs more radical solution. 

A novel, and by far the boldest, solution of 
this delicate question conies from Soviet 
Russia. The Russian solution naturally forms 
an integral part of Communist philosophy, 
which in the last resort envisages a world 
society, but the lessons of this solution are 

*ueh as to be of universal significance.* 

Russia, like all vast countries, is a 

conglomerate of racial, linguistic and religious 
minorities. In 1929, for instance, it was 

estimated that Soviet Russia contained 185 
1‘acial and 147 linguistic groups. On the 

“thcr hand, besides Christians of many sects, 

* Cf. Dr. Hans Kohn’s brilliant hook on 
"Nalionalism in the Soviet Union” (Roufcletlge, 
19:W). This was written after the author's visit 
Russia in 1931 on behalf of the Frankfurter 
Zeilung. Dr. Kohn’s “A History of Nationalism 
hi the East” (Routledge, 19291 is probably familiar 
to many readers of the Modern Review . 


there live in Russia Muhammadans, Jews and 
Buddhists. In the prc-War days Russian 
Imperialism followed the steam-roller method 
of ‘‘Russification,” recognized only Russian as 
the official language and Creek Orthodoxy as 
the State religion. The Jews and other non- 
Russians, the Inornt/t'.i (literally, tin* foreign- 
bom), inhabiting the East, were treated as 
aliens. They had no civil rights. Thus, 
although the Russians wore in a minority, /. e., 
1 3 ", of the population, the “official statistics 
managed to contrive a Russian majority of 
ti \\° 0 by counting in the Ukrainijwis and the 
White Russians.” The Government pursued 
a steady* policy of apotheosizing the Russians 
over all tin* other ethnic groups in the Russian 
Empire. As members of the Imperial race 
Russians enjoyed privileges everywhere. Tn 
Asiatic Russia, for instance,* the indigenous 
populations wore deprived of their best lands 
in order that the Russian colonists might 
settle on them.* Everything conspired to 
keep these people economically and culturally 
backward. Even in European Russia this 
policy found its echo. In the zeal for 
“Russification” the use of Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian and White Russian languages was 
forbidden/ It was not until after the Russo- 
Japanese war that books in these languages 
could be published. Although the claims of 
the minorities were thus ignored, they were not 
the rcbv s u j >pr< »ssed. 

Indeed, in direct conflict with this centraliz- 
ing policy, local nationalism had steadily grown 
throughout the Empire. Among the Western 
border states, its origin can be traced back 
to # the 19th century, while Pan-Isltunism 
among the Muhammadan populations grew 
with the resurgence of Muhammadanism in 
the Near East in the present century. 
Nationalism among the oppressed minorities 
and the revolutionary movement among the 
Russian intelligentsia went on hand in hand, 

* Cf, Tolstoy’s parable “How Much Land 
Does A Man Need ?” 
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one reinforcing the other. This alliance was 
not always plain-sailing, because the Russian 
revolutionaries themselves were often patrio- 
tically-minded. Nevertheless, so long as open 
conflict was averted, it was a source of 
strength to both. It is well known that the 
abortive reforms of 1905 were won by joint 
effort. 

The assumption of power by the Bolsheviks 
in 1917 immediately brought them face to face 
with the national question — the question of 
minority rights. The collapse of the Tsarist 
Empire let loose two forces, which were 
equally important and equally dangerous. 
The growth of “Pan-Russian chauvinism," as 
Lenin called it, among the. revolutionary 
leaders on the one hand, and the growth of 
separatist movements among the national 
miypritics on tjie other, boded evil for the 
future of** the revolution. “Pan-Russian 
chauvinism" thus stood for centralization, 
breaking down all barriers of race, ‘language 
and religion, and the creation of a State to all 
intents and purposes Russian. Behind all 
this quibbling with words, it was evident that 
the old imperial ideal was reasserting itself, 
but oidy in a different garb this time. The 
renewed vitality of nationalist sentiments of 
the racial minorities showed at the same time 
that the situation called for delicate handling. 
Slavophilism in any form would set the powder 
magazine ablaze*. Lenin’s analysis of the 
problem or rather problems presented by 
these two points of view, diametrically opposed 
and yet not irreconcilable, was characteristic. 
At the Eighth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party (March 19, 1919), Lenin said : 

“It seems to me that the Finnish example 
and that of the Bashkirs show that in the 
question of nationality it is not possible to 
proceed from the assumption that economic 
unity is necessary at any price. Necessary, 
of course, it is. But we must attain it through 
propaganda, through agitation, through a 
voluntary union. The Bashkirs distrust o the 
Russians, because the Russians are at a higher 
level of civilization and have used their 
civilization to rob the Bashkirs. Consequently 
in these remote districts the name Russian 
means “oppressor” to the Bashkirs. We must 
take that into account, we must combat it. . . 
We have only now learnt to manage better, 
and even that only some of us yet. Thus 
there are Communists among us who sap 
‘uniform schools', And accordingly no instruc- 


tion to he given except through the Russian 
language. In my view a Communist who 
thinks in this way is a Pan-Russian 
chauvinist. . 

The solution followed as a matter of 
course. The Russian Communist Party firmly 
laid down the principle of self-determination 
for all peoples and their complete right to 
secede from the Soviet Union. This was a 
solution at once bold and constructive. At 
one fell swoop it took the wind out of tin* 
sails of extravagant local patriotism smarting' 
under Russian oppression, supposed or real. 

It. is only natural that this policy did not 
meet with the approval of extremists on either 
side. The so-called “Left" i^ernationalists 
opposed it on the ground that it went off* at 
a tangent to the growth of international 
solidarity, while nothing but complete national 
autonomy would satisfy ultra-nationalists. 
Lenin set his face against both. To him, as 
indeed to all true Communists, nationalism is 
not an absolute ideal — the minimum bonum. 
Lenin recognized it, but only as a relative* 
concept, as a stage* in tin? progress towards an 
international society. He said : “To refuse 
to recognize the Thing that Is, cannot be 
permitted : recognition enforces itself." In 
the second place, the recognition of national 
autonomy would have gone against all his 
teachings. The realization of a supra-national 
outlook for Russia, which would bind all its 
units in harmonious co-operation, was for him 
vital for demonstrating that internationalism 
was more than an empty cant. 

Obviously, the recognition of formal or 
constitutional equality*!" ‘between the various 

* Cf. “Nation alisiff in the Soviet Union,” 
op. cit ., Appendix I. 

•j" The Soviet Union is divided into 12 
autonomous units, i.c., 9 federal member states, 
15 autonomous ‘republics and 18 autonomous 
regions. It is a federal constitution with various 
degrees of devolution. Purely local affairs, like* 
law, public health, welfare organization and 
education arc reposed in the Autonomous units 
themselves. For economic, financial and labour 
questions, the Union and member states are 
held jointly responsible. The conduct of foreign 
policy, defence, transport, etc., lies within the 
competence of the Union acting through the 
All-union Central Executive Committee elected 
by the All-union Soviet Congress, the supreme 
organ of the Union. In addition to this territorial 
solution, elaborate 0 precautions have been taken 
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iMt-ial and linguistic groups (religious or 
doctrinal differences are not recognized in 
Soviet Russia) is the beginning, indeed a very 
minor beginning, towards the etfaeement of the 
past which had embittered their mutual 
relations. The cultural and economic re- 
construction of the Union has consequently 
ri vetted the; major attention of the Soviet 
authorities. With a clearness of insight, 
characteristic of Lenin, he had seen that what 
dilferentiates the civilized from the uncivilized 
lies in the last resort in economic and, there- 
fore, cultural differences. Human nature is 
the same everywhere. Once this was firmly 
grasped, the whole approach to the minorities, 
or, what is the same, nationalities, problem was 
simplified. The main task lay in the levelling 
up of the; cultural and economic life of tin* 
constituents of tin 1 Soviet Union. With the 
removal of the economic, often disguised as 
(lie cultural, motive, the 1 minorities problem 
will solve itself. 

Cultural work took the form of what in 
Soviet, terminology is called tin; liquidation of 
illiteracy and the emancipation of women. 
Neither of them was easy. Among the non- 
Russi ins, in many cast's, there did not even 
exist a written literature. It was a tremendous 
task. Nothing daunted, the Faithful set to 
work. The miracle has happened. National 
literatures, both literary and scientific, have; 
grown up throughout the Union. Truly 
national indeed are these, because the key to 
the Soviet linguistic policy lies, as Dr. Kolm 
puts it, in "simplicity and popularization." 
At. the beginning of 1931, it is reported, “A 
reading book for sociology for the first grade 
'diools” was published in the Mari language, 
a language spoken by one of the Fimiish- 
1 grian tribes living in the extreme north of 
Russia, who before the war had no written 
literature of their own. Even in some of the 
more advanced areas, scientific studies could 
not, until lately, be carried on except through 
the medium of Russian. But so great has 

f ;- protect minorities, like the Jews, who do not 
live in any particular area. These minorities 
live their own schools and are allowed to use 
di- ir mother-tongue for official purposes. On the 
"tier hand, when possible “they have been 
brought together in administrative units in which 
hmir language and their national characteristics 
1 1:1 vc full play.” 


been the advance that by this year "there are 
to be sufficient teachers and sufficient lingual 
preparation to enable all faculties to use the 
language of the peoples.” The task of 
women’s emancipation, especially among the 
Muhammadan tribes of Central Asia, was 
fraught with explosive material. Any un- 
necessary haste would have spelt disaster. 
Co-education or free 1 social intercourse among 
the latter would have been unthinkable in the 
early days. Special schools and special clubs 
had to lx* started for these eastern women. 
"‘Red Yurts’ and ‘Red Kibitkas’ were institut- 
ed in the areas inhabited by nomads and 
semi-nomads — transportable tents with which 
teacher and doctor and midwife and library 
went from camp to camp, held courses of 
instruction in reading and writing, in hygiene 
and the care of children, and made the women 
acquainted with their rights, and tried to 
organize them.” All movements for freedom 
have their martyrs. Many a heroic Muham- 
madan w^man paid with her life for her faith. 
Contrary to the usual belief, women had shown 
themselves more eager for their emancipation 
than their menfolk. Nevertheless, the civiliz- 
ing inlbien v* has made rapid , strides. Since 
1927 the old caution on the part, of the 
authorities has been found unnecessary. The 
“unchanging" East has begun to change. 
Indeed, in areas on a higher level of culture, 
like the Crimea, as Dr. Kohn points out, “the 
veil has completely disappeared. Tartar girls 
sire increasingly attending the state schools . . . ; 
on the Corso in Simferopol they are hardly 
distinguishable in appearance and manner from 
Russian girls. . 

In the economic; sphere a similar policy 
has been pursued. In the pre-War Russia, the 
sole aim of the Russian industrial policy was 
Russia’s enrichment. The non-Russian terri- 
tories within the Empire were treated as 
virtual colonies. The 1 Soviet authorities have 
completely reversed the process. A policy of 
decentralization is being deliberately followed 
witfi a view firstly, to bring up the economic 
level of the; undeveloped territories to that of 
the more advanced, thereby strengthening the 
economic interdependence of the different parts 
of the country, and secondly, to create a native 
proletariat, who would be the backbone of the 
workers’ state. The result of this policy is 
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already reflected in the proportionately larger 
“tempo” of industrialization in the periphery 
as compared with the centre of Russia. The 
exploitation of one part of the country (or of 
one people) for the benefit of another has 
ceased. The policy of mechanization of agri- 
culture issues from the same motive. The 
old antithesis between urban and rural labour, 
a source of friction and of backwardness in 
the latter cast?, must be abolished. 

National self-determination, economic and 
cultural equality among the various units of 
the Union, however, do not in themselves or 
even in conjunction ensure a supra-national 
outlook. Indeed, nationalism often becomes an 
end in itself, and economic and cultural motives 
serve to reinforce it. The Soviet authorities 
themselves are well aware of this danger.* 
The building up of a common culture, 
the Communist culture, thus becomes the 
corner-stone of. Soviet policy. In other 
words, this culture will be national in form 
but common in content. “The Communist 
state can grant entire lingual autonomy and 
liberty, but it • cannot recognize cultural 
autonomy and liberty.” It is in this sense 
that Party solidarity assumes such seminal 
importance. The party organization in 
consequence takes no cognizance of national 
differences. It is supra-national in character. 
It is believed, and from the party point of 
view no doubt rightly, that the ultimate 
defence against all fissiparous tendencies (as 
. the Indian political jargon has it) must be the 
Communist Party which cuts across all racial 
and linguistic barriers and unites the party 
members in a common purpose. “The 
; government and party machinery had to be 
• /rooted/ to use the official term, in the 

* Cf. Stalin's speech (July, 1930) in Appendix I, 
%vp. eit. 


indigenous population, as the Soviet state 
could only so be assured of the active 
co-operation of the broad masses among all 
its peoples.” 

Paradoxically enough, the cultural 
backwardness of Russia has not been an 
unmitigated evil. The Soviet authorities have 
a clean slate to write upon. For the bulk 
of the Soviet citizens at any rate the cultural 
heritage to which they come is the only 
culture they have. Everything is new to 
them. The generation that is growing up 
today, although speaking different tongues 
(and even that is not strictly correct today)* 
is imbued with the same cultural outlook. 
It is bound to be a source of enormous 
strength to the new Russian society. 

Clearly, any constructive solution of the 
minorities problem must begin by recognizing 
the basic facts which constitute the differences 
between minority groups. Race, language 
and religion are real enough and often let 
loose violent passions. Pan-Islamism in 
Central Asia or the smouldering nationalism 
in Ukraine or White Russia may yet disrupt 
the Soviet Union. And yet it may not. The 
mainspring of discord between national 
minorities, as between nations, lies elsewhere. 
Dr. Kohn is probably right in his insistence 
that the success of the Russian solution of 
the minorities problem will depend on the 
success of Communism as a whole. For, as 
he says, “it cannot be otherwise with Commu- 
nism, as an ordering of life that takes account 
of all life, and aims at interpreting its meaning 
by a universalistic and all-embracing concep- 
tion of the history and destiny of mankind.” 


* It is reported that .rinee the removal of the 
Russian language from "its* privileged position, 
it is developing by free consent into a lingua 
franca for the multi-lingual Union. 
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<V E ^ ^ know you love Narga and she 

2 loves you.’ And then in reply to the 
unspoken question in Orion’s eyes I 
told him briefly . how I had been an unwilling 
and unwitting witness to that evening scene in 
flic wood when the first words of love had been 
exchanged between him and Narga. 

‘Have you spoken to Maruchi or any one 
• ■Iso. about it?’ 

‘No/ I replied, ‘I have kept your secret. 
Narga is her own mistress and except for the 
laet that she is a high priestess we would all 
welcome your union.’ 

‘That is the trouble. \ have never dreamed 
<>f loving Narga clandestinely, but my lips have 
been, scaled on account of Nargn’s peculiar 
position. She warned me before and she repeated 
tlu* warning this evening that if Karos and the 
other monks were to know that she has broken 
h r vows and fallen in love with one of us 
•nr lives would not be worth an hour’s purchase. 
Her power over them would vanish in an instant 
and although they will not oiler her any violence? 
they will certainly put our whole party to death 
and wreck the machine.’ 

‘What do you propose to do ?’ 

The decision rests with Narga. During all 
ihese months that we have been away her heart 
has been torn with the struggle between her 
'*‘U sc of duty and her own inclinations. 1 have 
told her definitely that whatever happens I will 
not expose any of you to any danger.’ 

Tut, tut, danger and we have been bed -follows 
hu* too long for any one of us to be scared by 
any danger signal. Narga must choose between 
you and her present position and if she decides 
to marry you we shall outwit the monks. I 
know that Maruchi will be pleased, though he is 
nnder the impression that Narga’s heart is 
impregnable. You had better take Maruchi into 
your confidence without delay.’ 

‘Not to-night. You see, Narga has not yet 
hnally decided what to do, and however strong 
my own feelings I will do nothing to hasten 
*>r force her decision.’ 

‘Quite right. But what about the sneak ? 
He would like nothing better than to carry a 
title to Karos.’ 

T should like to wring his neck.’ 

‘But it cannot be done. You will have to 
■t void meeting Narga every evening, for if Jomel 
"ere to see you together he would at once 
•'aspect the truth and then things would begin 

happen. It would bo safer for you to let me 

Narga on your behalf.* 

20—4 


T agree, but L must meet her at least once.’ 

‘Let me come with you to guard against 
spying and eavesdropping.* 

With this understanding we sought our beds 
for the night. 

X LI 

We were invited the next morning to meet 
Narga in the room where we had seen her before. 
Nabor went with us, but, flan imet was mounting 
guard over the airship. Between him and Nabor 
it had been arranged that the machine should be 
watched day and night, either one or both of 
them being always present where the ‘Mundanus’ 
was kept. 

Maruchi related our adventures am^ experiences 
and sometimes Orion and myself added a few 
details. J\aros and some others were present 
and behind Narga, sat three or four young 
women novices, all listening with eager interest 
to the story we had to tell. 

While speaking of what we had seen at 
Sipri Maruchi produced tin* instrument which had 
been presented t<> him by the scientists and 
handed it to Narga. She looked into it and 
exclaimed after a minute that it was wonderful 
as she could see objects and people at a 
considerable distance outside tin* room. The 
instrument went the round of the whole room 
and ejaculations of astonishment were heard 
from every one. When the penetroscopc, as we 
had casually named the instrument for want of 
a better one, came? hack to Maruchi I took it 

from him and peering into it saw Jomel, who 
had not been asked to join our meeting, banging 
about the entrance to the wing in which we 

were sitting. The sight of him gave me a sudden 
bright idea. With that instrument in my 
possession I could play the spy upon him far 

more successfully than he could upon Orion or 
any one else of us and it would not even be 

necessary .for me to follow him. I at once asked 
Maruchi to let me keep the instrument.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Maruchi and went on with 
the recital of his story. When he described the 
Pifmpos and mentioned how we had captured 
two of them and afterwards restored them to 
liberty . there were fresh exclamations of 
astonishment as very little was known about the 
Pompos and they were supposed to be a most 
dangerous and savage tribe. The mood qf the 
hearers changed when Maruchi, with a fine and 
racy humour, described our experiences in the 
White City and City of the Kings. Narga burst , 
into uncontrollable laughter when Maruchi gav* J 
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a vivid picture of the swaggering captain of the* 
guard and the corpulent Governor of the White 
City and she nodded appreciatively when told of 
the acute and shrewd wit of Yoko. The account 
of the people in tht* City of the Kings not only 
amused her hut set her thinking. 

‘Fancy a city,’ she said musingly, ‘peopled 
entirely by the descendants of kings and queens. 
And these people, as you say, have a lower 
order of intelligence than the common people.’ 

T would not put it that way. We found them 
clinging to the memory of the past in a hopeless 
way and almost incapable of helping themselves. 
And consequently they had fallen lower and lower 
and lost all self-respect.’ 

‘Yet you find a man and a woman among 
them, specially the woman Vanita.’ 

‘Yes, in other times she would have made a 
great queen. 1 trust she will play an important 
part in the new order of things.’ 

‘And you say you have roused them out of their 
apathy and made them work for their own 
benefit V 

‘It was Orion who woke them up and la* 
spoke to them with the fire of a prophet.’ 

Narga east a ’ swift glance of admiration at 
Orion but she would not let her eyes linger 
long on his face lest they should betray the 
deeper emotion in her heart. 

Orion said, ‘I jnerely obeyed Maruehi’s orders. 
He gives others credit because lie is as modest 
as he is able.’ 

Narga said, ‘You are all modest and you are 
all wonderful. Now tell me of your visit to 
the Master and to Raba.’ 

Munich! spoke with deliberation. ‘Something 
we may tell all but there are other things that 
we are not at liberty to speak about except to 
you alone, for you are among the initiates.’ 

Karos interrupted with some impatience, ‘I)o 
you suggest that the Master told you, who were 
utter strangers, secrets which he would not 
mention to his disciples or to us ?’ 

‘That is precisely what we mean,’ answered 
Maruchi, ‘and the Master knows that we shall 
respect even his unspoken wishes and what he 
was pleased to let us know in confidence is safe 
with us.’ 

‘What was your claim to the Master’s special 
confidence ? I can hardly believe— ’ 

‘Peace, Karos,* broke in Narga in a voice of 
authority while her eyes flashed dangerously, 
‘you seem to forget yourself strangely. Who 
has invited your belief or unbelief ? Who has 
constituted you the judge of the Master’s discre- 
tion as to who are worthy of his confidence ? I 
fully understand what Maruchi means and he is 
quite right. I think you are jealous, but such a 
feeling is unworthy of you.’ 

Karos held his peace. He was crest-fallen, 
but hot quite convinced that he had been rightly 
reproved. 

Maruchi described in glowing language the 


physical appearance of the Master. Narga 
murmured approvingly, ‘There is no one lik. 
him.’ Maruchi spoke of the Master’s k indues.*- 
and how he gave us lavishly of his wisdom. H< 
mentioned our visit to Raba without saying i\ 
word about the secret passage and added how 
the Master had spoken to the pilgrims. He 
concluded with a few more words. 

Narga glanced at him once and then turned 
to Karos, ‘I would now bo alone with my 
honoured visitors.’ 

Karos and the other monks left the room 
though we could see they were anything but 
pleased at their dismissal. 

‘And now toll me everything,’ said Narga with 
frank eagerness. 

When Maruchi mentioned that the Master 
lmd taken us to Raba by the secret passage, 
which he vividly described, and had displayed 
miraculous powers, and how he had spoken to 
us every day and at night for hours on the 
deepest spiritual problems Narga was very much 
impressed and said, ‘You have been greatly 
favoured and very rightly. Rut since the Master 
knew you were coming back here bad be no 
message, no commands, for me, his unworthy 
pupil ?’ 

‘He could hardly semi any message through 
us for we an* outsiders and know nothing about 
your Order. Rut he certainly spoke about you 
as we did.’ 

‘Whatever he said must be helpful to me. 
Tell me what he said.’ 

Maruchi looked slightly embarrassed and 
flashed a question at me with his eyes. The 
question was whatever it would be right to tell 
Narga what the Master had said about her. And 
then Maruchi spoke to Narga with some hesita- 
tion, M am not sure whether the Master wished 
what he said 10 be repeated to you.’ 

With swift intuition Narga turned to me. 
‘You, Sabir, are my good friend, and I can trust 
you to tell me all that the Master said. He 
would not mention to you anything that he 
would not tell me to my face.’ 

I felt she was right and. I. repeated to her 
what the Master had sai<U’about her. 

Narga listened with quiet- attention and then 
said, ‘The Master must be right. I must have 
been impatient and I must have foolishly thought 
that I had no other trial to pass through. Few 
of us can judge our own selves rightly. The 
Master refused to say anything about my future?’’ 

‘He refused to try to look into it on the 
ground that the future so far as it is the outcome 
of the past cannot be altered, and -probably he 
did not wish to disturb his own mind by attempt- 
ing to read your future, which he would be 
powerless to turn from its course/ 

. ‘I am very grateful to you, Sahir, for what 
you have tola me and although the Master has 
refused to lift the veil of the future I think I 
understand what he had in mind. Let me now. 
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rfhink a little, but I hope, I shall have other 
opportunities of speaking to you.’ 

We rose for we saw Narga wanted to be 
alone. As Maruchi and I came out with Nahor, 
Orion lingered behind and probably some words 
passed between Narga and himself which we did 
not hear. We had proceeded only a few steps 
when Orion overtook us. Maruchi was somewhat 
surprised and asked Orion, ‘You had something 
in tell Narga V 

‘Yes, you will know what it was about in a 
little while.’ 

Maruchi asked no other question, but he 
became thoughtful. We came out. There was 
no one about. Maruchi and Nahor went straight 
to the building where the airship was kept. 
Wo followed more leisurely. As soon as the 
other two were out of earshot, Orion said, T 
have asked Narga to meet me this afternoon 
before sunset in the wood. X have told her that 
you know all. She was not surprised. She 
seemed to expect that you knew something from 
l he way you spoke to her just now. She was 
rather pleased than otherwise for she has very 
'-•rent faith in your friendship. She will meet 
us both. 1 

‘flood. As regards friend Jomel he will be 
"ii the trail whether by daylight or in the dark 
and we shall not succeed in shaking him off* but 
I propose to give him a pretty shaking when X 
'"itch him with his nose on the scent.’ 

I told Orion of my little plan and tupped 
die instrument in my pocket. lie rubbed his 
hands gleefully and his eyes were full of admira- 
b<*n. He chuckled as he said, ‘You would have 
been a great man in the days when successful 
( !<‘leetivos were considered the greatest men.’ 

We found Ganimet at work on the machine 
and Nahor joined him as soon as he arrived. 
Linking at the two at work it occurred to me 
• hat we should be always in a state of prepared- 
mss. In spite of all my vigilance I could not 
hope to prevent Jomel from doing some serious 
mischief. Karos had been very much annoyed 
at being excluded from the latter part of our 
interview with Narga and although her authority 
was great who knew what would happen if the 
monks once took it into their heads that Narga 
had so far forgotten herself as to look upon 
"ne of us with eyes of love ? They would 
naturally come to the conclusion that she had been 
fmnpted and had fallen. Her power would at 
"nee vanish and the infuriated monks would 
wreak their •'vengeance on us. Until, however, 
die meeting with Narga in the afternoon I could 
not communicate my fears to Maruchi. I watched 
Nahor and Ganimet at work and casually 
inquired how long it would take to make the 
machine ready for our final flight. 

Nabta briskly replied, ‘We are quite ready. 
I thought it would take us jsome days to over- 
haul the machine, but we have examined it 


thoroughly and have found it in perfect condition. 
We may leave this moment if you like.’ 

This was reassuring. If we lmd not met 
Jomel at the monastery I would not have felt 
so anxious. The presence of this man portended 
danger, whether only to ourselves or to Narga 
also I could not say. 1 could only wait for tho 
next turn of events. 

When we returned to our rooms we did not 
meet any one. Perhaps Karos and the other 
monks wen* engaged, hut even Jomel was not 
to he seen. I thought Maruchi had a folding that 
something was in the air, lmt he would ask. no 
questions until we volunteered some information. 
He noted that we had been left to ourselves 
since our meeting with Narga, but said nothing. 

In the afternoon Orion and l went out. . t 
led him first towards the place where the machine 
was kept. I told him, 'We must not go straight 
to the wood. We shall go out as if for a walk 
and <*nter the wood from the oilier end.’ 

We saw Jomel standing under a tree near 
the central entrance of the monastery, but ho 
made no attempt to follow us as we turned our 
steps towards the open Helds. 

‘'Flint man has no interest in us at present/ 
I said, ‘and he cannot follow without being seen, 
lie wants to find out whether 'there is anything 
unusual hetwe^p any one of us and an inmate 
of the monastery. ’ 

‘Do you think h suspects anything about 
Narga and myself V 

‘How can he ? He has seen nothing, but he 
definitely suspects you, because you went out 
alone last evening and I prevented him from 
following you. No, I don’t think he has any 
suspicions about Narga, for in spite of her great 
beauty, she is believed to he above all human 
weaknesses. My own idea is that Jomel believes 
you went to meet one of the nuns or novices 
secretly, for if you had gone to meet a man I 
would not have stood in that man’s way when 
he tried to follow you. If he can find out any- 
thing there will be a terrible hubbub and Jomel 
will have the. time of his life/ 

Orion rapped out, ‘My fingers are itching to 
get round his throat/ 

‘Leave him to me/ l said, and we proceeded 
to walk on till we were out of sight and then 
turned round to enter the wood at a point away 
from the entrance that led from the monastery. 
Arriving at the open space where we had first 
landed on the morning that we had reached 
Mars I drew Orion beneath a large tree that 
stood on- one side, took out the instrument from 
my pocket and looked through it in the direction 
of the monastery. Presently, I saw Narga coming 
out and walking in her queenly way towards the 
wood, looking neither to right nor to left, nor 
once glancing behind her. \nd then I saw 
Jomel lurking in the distance behind her, moving 
from tree to tree seeking cover and looking behind 
him to see if he was being followed in his turn. 
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I handed the glass to Orion who saw what 
I had seen and ground his teeth in anger. I 
said, ‘Don’t look like that when we meet Narga. 
Trust me to run Master Reynard Jomcl to earth. 
We shall both meet Narga as if by accident and 
you must be careful to greet Narga respectfully 
like myself and not to kindle the love-light in 
your eyes. Don’t let your eyes rove about in 
search of Jomcl and behave as if we are not 
being shadowed by any one.’ 

Orion readily promised implicit compliance 
with my instructions. Through the glass T saw 
Narga entering the wood and Jomcl, who had 
drawn nearer to her, flitting from cover to cover 
like a shadow. Orion and myself were walking 
slowly, for I wanted that we should meet Narga 
at a spot where there was plenty of cover so 
that the spy could hide himseif and overhear 
the first part of our conversation. Having 
selected such a place we halted and a moment 
later Narga appeared, moving towards us with 
matchless grace, her long rohe clinging to her 
graceful figure. As she approached us we bowed 
low to her ff with deep respect and I opened the 
conversation. 

This is a delightful surprise and r a great 
honour, Lady Narga,’ I said. 

Women are quick-witted hut Narga was 
quicker than mosf. We had met by appointment 
but from my words Narga understood that we 
should behave as if we had met by accident. 
She replied smilingly, ‘1 am pleased to meet 
you. I come here some time of an afternoon.’ 

T started talking of our visit to the White 
City and led the way to the open space when* 
no one could follow us unseen and where we 
were out of earshot of any eavesdropper. Then 
lowering my voice I told Narga that she had 
been followed by Jomcl who was even then hiding 
in the shrubbery. 

‘How do you know ?’ asked Narga in surprise. 

I told her of the instrument I had with me 
and Orion added that he also had seen Jomcl 
following her. 

‘What do you propose doing ?’ asked Narga. 

‘I shall catch him now in your presence, but 
we cannot do him any violence, nor can we prevent 
him from carrying any tale lie pleases to Karos 
and the others.’ 

Orion said, ‘The matter rests in your hands 
now, Narga. We are accustomed to danger, 
though I do not wish my friends to be exposed to 
any risk on my account.’ r 

She looked at me. ‘Sahir, my friend, what 
am I to do ? You know all. My heart is no 
longer my own. How am I to choose between 
the man I love and my place here ? I am no 
longer fit to be the priestess here; 

‘Narga*, I spoke with decision, ‘you must 
come with us. Once Jomel gets at Karos and 
the other monks you will lose all your power 
over them. They will not only try to kill us 
but may do you an injury. It is not, however, 


on the ground of fear that I appeal to you. Be- 
guided by the inclination of your heart’ 

‘So be it. But you must keep Jomel’s mouth 
closed for this one night. Tomorrow let him 
make up any tale he likes, for tomorrow I shall 
go away with you.’ 

‘Very well. Tonight we shall take care of 
Jomcl. We shall put the fear of instent death 
into him if he dares to speak so much as a 
word against you or any one of us. You put 
your clothes and other things together so that we 
may leave early tomorrow morning.’ 

‘I shall be ready,’ said Narga and then she 
and Orion exchanged a long, clinging look, and 
we strolled slowly hack to the shaded path in the 
wood, in tin* vicinity of which Jomcl lay 
crouched ami concealed. 

A single glance through the glass showed me 
where Jomcl was hiding behind a bush. 1 
stepped up to the place and caught him by the 
send! of the neck. I lifted him to his feet and 
whispered fiercely in his ear, ‘Raise a single cry 
and you are a dead man.’ I shifted my hand 
from the neck to the throat and squeezed it till 
he was red in the face and his eyes bulged out. 
Then F relaxed my hold without withdrawing it 
while with the other hand I grasped him firmly 
by tin* arm and dragged him in front of Narga 
and Orion. 

Narga looked at him contemptuously but spoke 
no word. Orion’s eyes blazed in fierce wrath, hut 
he controlled himself and spoke in an even voice, 
‘Well, my friend, your curiosity is rather 
unhealthy and may make you ill/ 

1 propelled Jomcl in the direction from whirl) 
we had entered the wood. A turn in the path 
hid Narga and Orion from our eyes, hut a few 
moments later Orion overtook us with long, 
swift strides, and asked me, ‘What do you 
propose doing with this viper ?’ 

‘We must take great care of him tonight and 
must not trust him out of our sight for a 
moment. Tomorrow we shall cease to have any 
interest in him.’ I* 

‘Karos and the other fellows 'may want to take 
him away with them.* 

‘No fear. Jomcl is too good a friend to leave 
us.’ 

I explained to Jomcl in a few terse sentences 
that so long as he -obeyed us he would be quite 
safe. He was going to take his evening meal 
with us and to keep us company for part of the 
night after which he would be free. But if he 
tried to escape or to communicate with the monks 
we would kill him at once. I twisted his. arm to* 
emphasize my statement. 

Jomel was livid with fear. He was as limp- 
as a bundle of rags in my hands and as passive. 
He professed he had meant no harm and he 
repeatedly promised to obey us implicitly. 

When we came near the building in which* 
the airship was kept I let go my hold of* Jomel’s 
arm and linked my arm with his as if we were- 
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very intimate friends. Maruehi, Nabor and 
Ganimet were all there. They stared hard at 
Jomel, but I briefly explained- everything. When 
I said that Narga and Orion loved each other 
and Narga would leave with us the next morning 
the astonishment and the excitement were 
unbounded. 

Maruohi warmly shook hands with Orion. 
T dreamed of such a union/ he exclaimed 
enthusiastically, ‘and Sahir told me you loved 
Narga, but I was doubtful whether then* was 
any place for love in her heart. Praise be to 
Raba that my dream has materialized ! Not all 
the. monks and spies in Mars can keep Narga 
when she has made up 1i*t mind to go with us/ 

Orion shook hands with Nabor and Oanimet. 
Jomel was bewildered by the sight of ail this 
exuberance of spirits, but when Oanimet with his 
eyes rolling horribly and his large and un- 
handsome face distorted with real or feigned 
passion lurched towards Jomel with his huge' 
hands clawing the air the spy let out a squeal 
of terror and clung to me, trembling violently. 

T laughed and pushed Oanimet away. 

‘No manhandling/ \ said, ‘besides, Jomel here 
is my particular friend/ and I patted the shivering 
spy reassuringly on the back. 

Oanimet made a grimace of disappointment 
‘I wish we wore back to the good old times when 
spies wore summarily hanged and shot. 1 feel I 
could stretch this rascal’s neck with my bare 
hands without the slightest compunction/ 


XLII 

Wo had to be very careful about the man 
Jomel. If he were to slip through our hands 
before we were ready to leave it might lead to 
grave complications and perhaps to a ghastly 
tragedy. At the same time we could not think 
of laying violent hands upon him, for apart from 
our. own disinclination to do so there were Karos 
and the others to be reckoned with and we had 
to do all we could to avoid a con Act with them. 
Nothing less than the fear of instant and sudden 
death would prevent Jomel from attempting 
treachery and this fear I put into him as we 
proceeded towards our quarters. Outwardly, we 
appeared to be great friends, for I walked with 
Jomel arm in arm while the rest of us had taken 
up strategic positions which effectively prevented 
all chances of escape. I was engaged in persuad- 
ing Jomel that even if any one asked him to 
leave us that evening he should refuse to do so 
on the ground that he was very happy with us. 
My persuasion was punctuated with gentle hints 
as to what would happen if he were so dis- 
obliging as to attempt to part company with us. 
I looked at him with murderous eyes as I said, 
‘Make the slightest movement and the next 
moment you will be dead before any one can 
stir a finger to save you. And you must laugh 
and look quite happy while jyou are with us. You 


must not look like a frightened rabbit. Laugh 
now and let us see how you do it/ 

Jomel laughed. It was a horrid cackle while 
his lips and face formed into a hideous grin. 

Orion clapped him on the back so vigorously 
that lie winced and wilted. ‘Never mind about 
laughing/ cried Orion, ‘you wear the winsome 
smile/ 

And Jomel smilc l. It was nearly as bright 
as the laugh. . 

In our own rooms we made a careful dis- 
position of our forces. We made Jomel sit with 
liis back to the wall while we sat close to him 
in a semi-circle so that we could easily reach him 
by putting forth our hands. When a man came 
in with our food we told him to bring Jomcl’s 
share also and he did so at once. 

We lmd just begun to take our food when 
Karos and another monk 'came in. Karos looked 
surprised and said, ‘Jomel, where have you been 
all the evening '! 1 thought you were coming to 

take your meal with us/ 

Jomel looked at us and we looked at him. 
Our looks were not at all menacing Imt they 
were very eloqueiik Jomel said, ‘I have been 
with your distinguished guests hen*. They have 
been verty kind to me/ 

Mamehi said, ‘Our friend hen* has travelled a 
great deal and we (ind his 'conversation very 
entertaining. Let him spend this evening with 
us since we sha" be leaving vei;v soon/ 

‘You heard what the Lady Narga wid/ 
rejoined Karos. ‘She holds confidential conver- 
sations with you and she will detain you here/ 

‘We have been away from our own world for 
quite a long time and we hope to have Lady 
Narga \s permission to depart. If it has pleased 
her to converse with us in confidence on high 
subjects we feed very highly honoured. The 
great Master Ashan favoured us with his 
confidence and what he told us was intended for 
the Lady Narga’ s ears alone.* 

‘You are very fortunate. Even the Lady 
Narga takes your part against us/ 

It was no part of our plot to precipitate a 
misunderstanding or a quarrel with the monks. 
Maruehi spoke with the adroit tact that never 
failed him. ‘Hardly that, Karos. The Lady 
Narga had to be careful like* ourselves. You are 
wise and we have been fortunate in meeting you 
and the other holy men here/ 

This soft answer had the desired effect and 
Karos and his companion withdrew. .. 

* We sat up late that night talking oyer our 
Ians for the next morning. Wo did not mind 
omel’s presence as he could not understand our 
language and we avoided mentioning Narga by 
name. Orion went out for a short while and 
when he returned Nabor and Gaminet went to 
the place where the airship was kept. They had 
instructions to take out the machine towards the 
end of the night and to be ready to leave the 
instant Narga and we boarded the ship. 
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About midnight Orion and myself took Jomel 
to his room and tied and gagged him securely so 
that he could neither move nor cry out. We did 
not want .him to witness our departure or to 
know when we left. We closed the door of his 
room from outside. Returning to our own rooms 
we put on our own clothes and laid aside those 
that the monks had given us. Some of these 
-clothe^ were on board the, airship. We had 
nothing to carry for Nabor and Gan i met had 
taken away everything belonging to us. Orion 
told us that he had gone out to take from 

'Narga a largo bag containing ’her clothes, 
and be Imd put it away in a locker in our 
airship. She lmd also told him that she would 
-come out very curly before any one else 
was up and that, we should await her half 
way between tin; monastery and the airship. 

For Orion there was no sleep that night. 
Maruchi slept a little while I had a few short 

snatches of uneasy sleep. Half an hour before 
dawn Orion awoke Maruchi and myself by 
touching us gently. % and we came out of our 
rooms and listened for any sound from Joiners 
room or any other part of the building. There 
was stillness everywhere and we silently passed 
out into the open. Orion ran swiftly with 

noiseless feet to assure himself that Nabor and 
Ganimet were ready at their post, and he 
returned and whispered that everything was light. 
We then looked anxiously towards the door that 
led to the apartments of Narga. 

There was a cool breath of the coming 

morning in the air. The light of the stars was 
paling and not many wen* visible. Our own 
planet was fading in the growing light and in 
the east the grey of the dawn was dispelling 
the blackness of the night. 

.As we strained our eyes in the direction from 
whicli we expected Narga to appear we heard a 
frightful uproar near the rooms we had occupied 
rand knew at once that Jomel had been discovered 


and his tale had been told. The next instant 
two doors in two. parts of the building were 
flung open. From the first issued Narga with a 
startled look in her eyes, and from the other 
emerged the monks with Karos at their head and 
Jomel well behind the rest. Narga cast one 
glance at them and then she ran like the wind, 
urging us with her right hand to hurry back to 
the airship. The monks were furious and were 
shouting death to us all. Their object was to get 
between us and the ship and prevent us from 
boarding it. But they were not young, they were 
big and heavy men and they were too close to 
one another to he able to run fast. 

Orion made a movement of going towards 
Narga Imt Maruchi seized him firmly and as wo 
ran to the ship he said, The monks could kill 
us by merely holding us. Narga herself wants 
us to reach the machine. She is quite safe.’ 

Tin* monks were still at some distance when 
we ran up to the machine. Maruchi and 1 
clambered in at once hut Orion insisted on 
waiting for Narga. 

Seeing that we had given them the slip the 
monks turned to intercept Narga. They -spread 
out willi tin* intention of barring her way to the 
airship, though they merely thought that she 
wanted to save us from their fury and had no 
suspicion that she intended to join our flight. 
They might as well have fried to catch a bird 
dying through the air. Narga was out through 
them like a flash and the moment she was within 
roach Orion caught her in his outspread arms 
and swung her on to the machine and sprang in 
after her. There came a horrified gasp and a 
smothered yell from the monks. Nabor turned 
on the switch charging the protecting wires round 
the machine with the electric current and Karos 
‘and the monks who tried to lay hold of the 
machine were thrown back staggering and 
reeling, the machine ran a short distance and 
rose swiftly into the air. 


( To : be con tin ued.) 



THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHO-PHYSICS IN WESTERN AND 

EASTERN THINKING 

By KURT F. LKIDKCKKH 


T HE relation of the psychical to the 
physical has been one of the vexing 
problems in Western philosophy and, 
like every problem in metaphysics, has 
not been settled. The reason is very patent. 
The solution of philosophical questions depends 
entirely upon the attitude which a person 
assumes. No consensus of opinion, however, 
would be possible were it not for the fact that 
the great variety of attitudes which people 
take towards life, can be reduced to a few 
types which are very clear-cut and distinct 
from each other. Conclusions follow logically 
from certain assumptions, and, likewise, a 
person's behaviour and habit of thinking flows 
logically from his attitude. 

It is possible to take two fundamental 
attitudes ■ toward the problem of psycho- 
physical relationships. Oik; is to acknowledge 
its reality, the other is to deny it. Tn the lirsl 
case it is a matter of inclination whether we 
believe merely in a parallelism between the 
psychical and the physical, or in the existence 
of a definite influence of the physical on the 
psychical or vice versa. Belief in the 
impossibility of any relationship whatever by 
no means implies disbelief in the spiritual. It 
may indicate that the person has no faith in 
the existence of the spiritual, everything being 
physical and material ; but it also may mean 
that the person interprets nature spiritually 
only. Each of these views — and there are 
many gradations arising from the greater or 
lesser power one is willing to allow either the 
physical or the psychical — may be defended 
rationallv and to complete satisfaction. The 
only question is whether we are willing to 
accept the premises. 

Let us see briefly which views the West 
has favoured on a whole, before we discuss 
the Eastern view on the subject The 
exponents of a strict parallelism really fail to 
see the problem. They keep the physical — by 
which we understand here always the material 


and the purely physiological and biological — 
absolutely in isolation, as they do the psychical 
-by which we hen; understand the spiritual,, 
the mental and the conscious in general. 
There can be as little reflation or communica- 
tion between the two as there can be between 
a thing and its image in the mirror, provided 
we do not invoke the aid of a miracle which,, 
though permissible, is yet neither scientific nor 
philosophic. Wo characterize this doctrine as 
dualism in its uncompromising form. In its 
milder form, dualism accepts physical and 
psychical reality in their distinctive qualities, 
but endows them with properties producing 
reaction* in tlu 1 other. Sometimes it is the 
physical which stimulates and encroaches on 
the psychical, at other times the psychical 
determines changes in the physical. Such a 
view is tenable but has to face* many difficulties 
which monism attempts to correct. If both 
the physical and the psychical are capable of 
interacting, then both must share certain 
qualities and their nature cannot differ very 
much. Thus, why not allow only the physical 
or the psychical ? The various manifestations 
may then be considered modes of one being. 
A religious person, or one believing in the 
supremacy* of the spiritual, would, in taking 
this stop, fear to be thrown together with rank 
materialists. Scientists, on the other hand, 
arc* apt to reduce spiritual to physical reality, 
and should they not be willing to do so they 
would lay themselves bare to the charge of 
inconsistency. 

Tn the treatment of the psycho-physical 
problem it has always been the tendency of 
Western thinkers not only to accept certain 
traditional views, but to make the constitution 
of the individual the writ large of the universe. 
To talk of body-mind or mind-body does not 
alter the situation very much ; it simply evades 
the issue. Philosophic thought in the East, 
whose cradle has been India, approaches the 
question under consideration differently. The- 
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general premise of all Western speculators 
about the psycho-physical is that thought is 
completely other than the reality about us. 
They artificially separate the contents of 
consciousness and hypostatize certain elements. 
Mind and soul is known only from what they 
are about, yet they are set up as separate 
entities in a complex world. Likewise, 
tangible matter is known only in those qualities 
-which affect our mental and psychological 
apparatus, yet it is treated as a foreign 
isubstaneo. The correctness of these premises 
4&s we hinted in the beginning depends on 
our attitude. Strictly, they can neither be 
proven nor disproved. All we can say is that 
.they lead us on to conclusions which are not 
wholly acceptable either to the scientist or a 
.religious consciousness. 

Let us see in what light the* psycho- 
physical problem appears in Hindu philosophy. 
As we cannot go into a detailed discussion of 
intricacies of language and thought we must rest 
content with a summary picture and an abstract, 
as it were, from, the Hindu outlook on life*. 

When we reflect on life and the* universe 
we make use of what the Germans call a 
certain Kiustrlltmt/, that is, we turn away from 
our habits of doing, the ordinary routine of 
everyday existence, that is, as we commonly 
say, we stop and think. This is a most signi- 
ficant act, for immediately the world assumes 
a novel aspect. We become aware that this 
world in which we acted and were acted upon 
a while ago is, to speak with Schopenhauer, 
our idea. It is all content of our conscious- 
ness. Mind and the “psychical” are the 
necessary conditions of our. experience and 
whatever is is merely our experience. The 
importance* of this insight for the mind-body 
problem consists in that we cannot talk about 
a physical inftucncimj a psychical or a 
psychical in/lnntciii(/ a physical, but. that the 
psychical is to the physical like the tree to the 
leaf. The* existence of the tree is the necessary 
condition of a partial ar leaf. The existence 
of the tree does not cause the leaf, . but 
is necessarily, or from principle, * or a 
priori contained in the concept of the 
leaf. And thus the whole universe in Hindu 
thinking is not an interaction of physical 
and psychical reality, btit one mighty mani- 
festation of consciousness. 


What practical consequences arise from 
such a view and how are the phenomena which 
are explained oil the basis of a psycho-physical 
relationship to be evaluated in this theory ? 

In the first place we must rid ourselves of 
the generally accepted, though somewhat 
antiquated, idea of a pantheism underlying the 
Hindu world image. That any particular 
thing or any collection of things is God is at 
best very unphilosophical and Hindu specula- 
tion cannot be charged with that. The most 
daring step which ancient Indian philosophers 
took was to identify the essence of the human 
with that of the universe in the famous 
Upanishad phrase tat tvamasi, That art thou. 
Not this limited complex of feeling qualities 
called the body, nor that complex of thoughts 
and ideas called the mind is supposed to 
be identical with the world ; but. the self 
of man, at man, is the same as the Self or Soul 
of the universe. In other words, the necessary, 
a priori background of this my individual 
experience is the same as that which forms the 
logical substratum of the universe, call it God 
if von like. Not, as some mystics have said, 
that the human soul is a spark of the divine ; 
the self within each man coincides, as it were, 
with the loud and font of the All. 

This identity has, indeed, been discovered 
also by idealists in the West in their theories 
of knowledge. But the East has never been 
satisfied with this intellectual discovery. It 
went farther than that anil asserted that this 
identity must be made an object of experience. 
The only way is full realization of the import 
of tliis metaphysical truth. Herein lies the 
happiness and bliss, a/ntnda, which every Hindu 
sage wishes to attain. Lt also supplies the 
basis of all morality. Not only is a truly happy 
person good by nature, but the realization of 
oneness with all can lead to no evil deed or 
thought. 

Although, enerally, Hindu philosophers 
defined the ultimate reality in impersonal terms 
as That, It, This, this world nil, and the 
like as an object of reverence and. wonder, 
a personal relation was bound to be upper- 
most in the minds of devotees. Religious 
enthusiasm and inspiration are always more 
fervid if the object of piety is conceived as 
having some characters that are akin to man- 
kind. In prayer too, it is in the nature of 
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language to lapse into a personal attitude. But 
it must be said that the Hindus generally do 
not pray in the sense of asking st favour'or 
making a petition. Their prayer is rather a 
meditation, a collecting oneself, which has the 
significance of putting oneself in closer touch 
with the metaphysical world-ground. 

If we enquire finally what benefits are to 
be derived fron* this particular Hindu attitude, 
we get a different picture' from that usually 
drawn of Hindus. Pessimism is in order for 
those only, who see no escape from the round 
of. rebirths, sanmtra. Salvation, lies in the 
vital realization of the unity of all, as described 
above. Since, however, not all are philoso- 
phers, they cannot fully comprehend the 
meaning of the metaphysical solution and their 
unhappiness has always been taken u& typical 
of Hindu life and religion. The Vedantin, 
on the contrary, presents the picture of con- 
tentment, for he ever* keeps the object of his 
realization in view, lie need not, like the 
Yogin, take recourse to physical means in 
order, to get in touch with the highest reality, 
as he carries it deep within himself. 

And here we should point out the implica- 
tions which the theories of re-incarnation and 
barman have as far as the problem of the 
psycho-physical organism is concerned. The 
logiealness of the Hindu who is unafraid to 
draw the ultimate conclusion and to accept it 
at its full value becomes apparent when we 
take into account the following. 

Those who consider the round of rebirths, 
snmsnra , as practically stopping only at the 
world end to begin again in the next Kalpa, 
submit to their fate quietly and without com- 
plaint. To uphold their belief they must 
postulate a soul-entity — the psychical mechanism 


of the Western world — and a corporeal entity 
which is the body, with this difference' that in 
the Hindu concept of body is included a 
finally assorted mass of material elements, 
starting with the* tangible elements constituting 
the body proper and ending with an ethereal 
substance representing the mind-stuff. The 
same laws which govern the physical'world 
hold good in all classes of “matter.” Action 
and reaction, cause and effect, stimulus and 
response are inviolable behaviours in these 
realms, and the totality of suoh forces is 
called barman, i.c. y action. This action may 
be good or evil, leading to a pleasant or an 
unpleasant future life. It is to be noted that 
thought falls under the; same category, produc- 
ing good or evil barman. In as much as it is 
the nature of living bodies to react and to act 
spontaneously, barman is inevitably accumula- 
ted, and tin; only hope of a person consists in 
diminishing his pile of evil barman and 
building up more and more good barman 
around die nucleus of his self or atrnan. 

This is a consistent doctrine. It avoids 
all those dangerous rocks before which the 
Western thinkers halted, faltered or turned 
back. Tt is ruthless in its consistency, but at 
the same time, or, rather, because of its 
relentlessness, it is blind. I fence that mightiest 
of all human struggles — equalled by the 
medieval cry for salvation from original sin — 
the struggle to get out of the round of rebirths, 
to be released and to attain peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. And India did find the 
solution in the sublimest of all truths that the 
individual self is identical with the All, that 
at man equals brahman , and that in knowledge 
or realization, vidya y salvation is to be 
found. 
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A TRILOGY OF PARADOXES 

By FRANK 0. BANCROFT, Jr. 


A MONG Europeans who have become 
“seasoned” by a considerable residence 
in this country, the common assump- 
tion is that, Indian temperament is at 
bottom paradoxical and therefore beyond 
ordinary human comprehension. Tf the 
personal reference may be pardoned, this is a 
matter of considerable interest to myself, for 
in it lies the influence which has kept me 
here much longer than I had originally 

intended and which largely occupies my 
attention as I make ready to depart* This 
matter of paradox, deserves attention, for it is 
more complicated than we generally assume. 
Often what we regard as paradoxes are mere 
superficial disparities which tend ti) dissolve 
themselves as 4 we learn more of the real 
meaning below. Again, more significantly, 
sometimes the so-called paradox is a bona fidr 
conflict, /. r., apparently paradoxical conduct- 
results from the fact that an individual-in- 
society is a complex affair and that the forces 
which impinge upon him at one time lead him 
to feel, think, speak and act in one way, and 
later in p different. However much experience 
and patient analysis correct understanding of 
such a situation may demand of us, there is 
nothing mysterious or occult about it ; once 
we realize the nature, the intensity, the 
complexity and frequency of these currents, 
the conduct becomes natural enough. Indeed, 
in this sense human nature is paradoxical 
in varying degrees the world over. 

But- there is a set of facts which tend 
to make Indian temperament perhaps a shade 
more paradoxical than most. After a brief 
examination of them, we shall proceed to the 
task of attempting to unravel three of. the 
paradoxes which most commonly confuse the 
minds of those foreigners who are interested 
in understanding the people among whom 
they live. Even in settled conditions of 
culture there is always a certain amount of 
perennial conflict between the desires and 
interests of the individual and folkways and 
inhibitions of his group. Indeed it is these which 


have provided the skeletons of ninety-five 
per cent of European novels and dramas from 
the origins of those literary forms to the 
present day. Tt is always interesting to 
watch the reactions of people who have been 
told that they may not have something which 
they very much want, or that they must 
accept something for which they have slight 
inclination. 

This normal conflict is drastically accentuat- 
ed in India today bv two principal facts. 
Tn the first place her entire national life, 
beginning at the top and percolating down to 
the very bottom, is coerced by a political, 
a cultural, an economic, a religious and a 
social pressure from without. In other words, 
that very agency which usually represents 
stability elsewhere — that is to sav, the largest 
corporate entity, society — here is a source of 
conflict of the most violent nature. It is 
but natural that when the stabilizer itself 
runs on a loose pulley its component parts 
will not tend to manifest a high degree of 
stability. It requires a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to grasp the second fact, for it is so 
stridently at variance with this one. It is 
simply this : That Indian society is, by nature, 
extremely conservative. Now we are coming 
somewhat closer to the central source of all 
this paradox. Do you not see that if a 
characteristically close-knit* ‘and static social 
orgauism is called upon to live in continuous 
change and in continuous conflict with another 
of an entirely disparate order, that it is 
bound, in the very nature of the case, to 
produce paradoxical individuals ? If. the 
centripetal and the centrifugal forces always 
operated with the same intensity, a - remarkable 
stability would of course be produced. But 
they do not. Let us take an instance. The 
centrifugal forces begin to operate in a 
mature Indian girl undergraduate. She ha 
been reading Keats, Shelley, Swinburne and 
Browning. She has visited an occasional 
Occidental cinema. She has met one or two 
sophisticated companions of her brothers. 
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Circumstances so conspire that she thinks 
and says a number of things which arc 
considerably eccentric to the customarily 
prescribed behaviour of her sex, caste and 
class. As long as these forces have relatively 
free play, she is a tolerably unified individual. 
But suddenly the centripetal ones begin to 
function. Perhaps they come in the shape of 
conscience (/. c., social memory) ; perhaps in 
that of a severe fraternal or paternal 
reprimand ; perhaps iu that of fear of 
detection and social boycott. Inwardly and 
outwardly she changes. But there is nothing 
particularly paradoxical about it. Ordinary 
human beings, Indians or otherwise, men or 
women, placed in similar circumstances, 
react in this fashion. Thus to an examination 
of several general elasses of confusing conduct 
in India. 

I 

OnoANizrwr Aihjjtv 
Europeans (and not infrequently Indians 
themselves) are often taken aback bv the 
fact that, the latter exhibit a lamentable 
lack of organizing power. Among all peoples, 
they say, those of this country should 
excel in this respect, for their family and 
social life is perhaps the best disciplined in the 
world. In an Indian household there is not 
the slightest doubt about who wields supreme 
authority nor about the exact relationship 
which exists between every member and all 
the others. Each lias his duties and 
prerogatives and is quickly called back into 
line if lie transgresses or falls short. So in the 
larger social groups ; each caste, each class, 
each profession is strictly doeketfccd and 
the machine runs like clockwork. Such 
a condition would seem to provide the 
ideal background for the efficient functioning 
of voluntary organizations, such as the 
Congress, agencies of social service, 
municipal bodies, educational institutions, etc. 
All that is necessary is that the members 
transfer to the leaders and to their colleagues 
the same attitudes and the same sense of 
authority and discipline which they habitually 
exhibit in regard to their parents, wives, 
husbands, sisters and brothers. But what do 
we see ? Hardly a voluntary organization 
of any kind in India which is not perpetually 


split asunder by schisms, factions and 
disintegrations. Whence the paradox ? 

There are two principal sources, one 
external and one internal and both comparable 
to the fact that an unused member tends to 
atrophy. Ordinary Indians have not had the 
opportunity to order their own corporate 
affairs literally for centuries. From the 
feudal stagi' (which was a world-phenomenon 
and which produced the general irresponsibility 
which forms the principal problem of demo- 
cracy to this clay) they passed under first, the 
Muslim domination and then the British. It 
has become part of their very nature to look 
up for orders rather than in and out for 
corporate* plans. That particular function of 
the* human personality which enters into 
voluntary and sustained corporate enterprise 
has lain dormant so long that it can scarcely 
be wakened in a tryee. Collateral with this 
is tin* internal fact. The traditional Hindu 
family is a benevolent despotism in which 
each int'iuber performs certain duties but in 
which he seldom has to exercise the disciplined 
initiative which is the Iffart of voluntary 
corporate enterprise. During his youth he 
does what lie is told ; in his* maturity he does 
the telling and others obey. Between these 
two periods there is nothing. 

The educated young man who is expected 
to share in voluntary enterprise today is egregi- 
onslv badly prepared for it. During his boyhood 
and young manhood he has alternated between 
two despotic milieux ; that of his paternis- 
tieallv geared home and that of his bureaucra- 
tic, school and college. I cannot quite express 
the surprise which came to me when I became 
aware of the juvenile disciplines under which 
college students live iu Calcutta. Two agencies 
and not one are responsible for it. On the 
one hand, Government does not trust these 
young men because they are potential terrorists ; 
and trouble-makers ; and on the other hand, 
their parents and guardians do not trust them, 
because they may fall into evil ways. Between 
the two the youth has not the ghost of a 
chance of developing into the kind of man 
who can corporately bear responsibilities with 
equals and who can make a disciplined inferior 
and a reasonable superior. Human nature 
is like a jack-in-the-box. Once the overhead 
pressure has been removed, we see before u» j 
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the very embodiment of self-asserting arrog- 
ance — or a supine willingness once more to 
b,e a squshcd” down into the little compartment. 

II 

Regarding the Physical 

Before coming to India it was iny impres- 
sion that the tendency to separate the? spiritual 
and the physical into sharp dichotomy is a 
Hebrew trick and that in India. I would find 
a more penetrating realization of their inter- 
relation. Certainly the expectation cannot 
be considered entirely without foundation. 
It has become a truism to remark that India’s 
traditional and characteristic contribution to 
the world of thought is that all things arc 
One. The final word of India in the. 
metaphysical realm is monism, pure or quali- 
fied. And f that of the llebrew-Christiau 
tradition is dualism, sharp or mystically 
softened. The latter had failed to satisfy me 
and I hoped to find a vital interpretation of 
the former in the* life of contemporary India. 
How pitiably naive — to expect unity of life 
in the India whom history, internal and 
external, has torn to bits ! At any rate, such 
was my hope ; but what did I liud ? I have 
never known any people in whose minds and 
actions there exists a more categorical 

disjunction of spiritual and physical than my 
Indian friends of the moment. Tin* very 
word “physical” has become an accepted 
adjective of contempt and aspersion and 
everything pertaining to the. physical life of 
; man is regarded as inimical to his spiritual 
^development. And yet, when this troubled 
|life of psycho-physical conflict is terminated, 
|the corpse is escorted to the burning-ghat 
|J>y the cry “Hari Om.” 

f How is it that India has so conspicuously 
^relinquished her birthright ? Have 1 fallen 
' into some grave error of insight when I 
• presume that the fruits of monism should be 
not asceticism, but a sacramental attitude 
which conceives the physical as a medium oi 
expression for spiritual values ? It cannot 
fairly be answered that such a spirit as I 
describe pertains to the India of a century 
but not to today. Is not the ascetic 
tmaji still in . e to the liking of the 
Ipeople than the Greek Rabindranath ? 


Insuperably great as he is as a political and 
social prophet, when it comes to the inner 
psyche and the normal life of the individual, 
Gandhi ji is of the flesh-and-bone of Simeon 
Stylites and Savanarola. Such a disposition 
is what is commonly accepted as “holy” in 
the India of today. Before the turtle-soul 
can find light, it must pull in the head and 
limbs, representing the five senses. The senses 
arc not servants helping the individual in his 
pilgrimage, but traitors leading him inevitably 
into the nether nb\ \ss. 

This paradox is considerably more difficult 
to resolve than tin* previous one ; indeed, 
it is something of a real paradox. But we 
must attempt to scale its battlements. 

In the first place 1 , it must be remembered 
that in all lands the philosophy of the 
enlightened ones and the psychology of the 
common people do not at all points coincide. 
It is extremely doubtful that the ordinary run 
of Indian men and women ever understood, 
let alone vitally adopt eel, any form of monism. 
Early they catne to realize that undisciplined 
sense expression led to a deterioration of 
spiritual life, so they broke their world up 
into two inimical halves and called the one 
heaven and the other lull. In the realm of 
sex, hell became permissible only after 
marriage, when it somehow got itself trans- 
muted into a kind of heaven. This was a 
little hard to understand, but the priests said 
it was so, so it must lx*. It is a temptingly 
easy solution of the moral problem to hang the 
placard “bad” over the physical and “good” 
over the so-called spiritual and let it go at 
that. Everyone can perceive* the difference 
(or thinks he can). ■*' v 

But even among tin* thoughtful monists 
themselves, there was at work a dialectic which 
was inevitably tending toward asceticism. 
True it is, they said, that all things are at 
bottom spiritual, and that, rightly understood 
and properly controlled the physical .becomes 
the medium of the spiritual. But what 
usually inhibits us from a full understanding 
and enjoyment of this fact ? It is improper 
and undisciplined sense-expression. Therefore 
the senses have to be converted to their proper 
use and this can be done only through a 
rigorous and prolonged course of control. 
Therefore in their qpive and raw condition, 
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tin* senses are inimical to spiritual realization. 
Hence yoga and asceticism. 

Unfortunately, human being* usually forget 
the point during the process and somewhere 
along the line apotheosize the subsidiary 
technique, losing sight of the goal. This is 
probably what happened in India. Un- 

doubtedly the early conception of holiness was 
wholeness, a unified life in which the physical, 
mental and spiritual worked spontaneously 
and organically. To this end, discipline was 
necessary. But, on the way, holiness was 

transferred to the discipline itself and the 
‘holy man” became the one who lashed, 
starved, and lacerated his body into sub- 
servience. Alas ! While "brother ass” was 

being whipped into harness the sweet meaning 
of life had scampered off into the woods of 
oblivion. 

But the worst has not been said. If 
Indians as a whole had been willing and able 
scrupulously to follow the implications of this 
philosophy — />., if the people* had tinned 
wholesale into one hundred per cent ascetics, 
yogis, sa ring as is and hrahwacharis , then* 
would have soon been a wholesome reaction 
which would have blown the lid sky-high. 
But they were* not so easily to be trapped. 
They evolved a professional clique of scape- 
goats (at Benares and elsewhere) and 
commended themselves to a permanent blame- 
complex. These, they said, were the ideals 
of human life. They were "holy men.” But, 
lor themselves, it was necessary, for the work 
of the world, that, then; should be "worldly 
men.” Thus, no doubt unconsciously, the 
problem of the good life was flubbed. And 
the paradox of India’s present attitude; toward 
the physical life is that she still groans under 
this unhappy legacy. 

Ill 

Piikca r i * )i s Roman* • k 

Lastly, let us look at an interesting and 
allied paradox, i.e., the condition of romance 
in India today. This also considerably 
confused me in my early residence her**. 1 
went to live with college students and, as far 
as i could perceive, their lives were entirely 
devoid of this element which plays so 
important a part in that of their contempora- 
ries in Europe and America. Theirs, in 


short, was a womanless existence, a situation 
with which 1 quickly came to sympathize ! 
As usual, my first reaction was naive. Had 
1 not been told that East and West were 
poles asunder ? Here it seemed, were young 
men who were not young men in the sense 
I had previously understood — beings peculiarly 
interested in young women. No doubt their 
studies, athletics, pecuniary worries, and 
polities completely filled their minds and 
spirits. In the beginning, from time to time, 
I vaguely wondered whether it was not India 
which I had always considered a country of 
romance, but at length I began to conclude 
that this bad no doubt been false testimony 
of the order of "Mother India,” "Uncle 
Sham,” etc. 1 stoically resolved to adjust ray 
thinking to the facts. 

But tlu'ii, gradually, 1 began to detect in 
my companions a suspicious proclivity to read 
lyric poetry and to creep clandestinely into 
the moi* erotic Western films. Furthermore, 
when the formality wore off, I became aware 
that at times their conversation sought. levels 
different from those* of metaphysics and 
politics. Again, the pictures* in their rooms 
wen* not all of Bhagat Singh (l was in Lahore) 
and the Taj. Most inconsiderate of them — to 
force me into another mental adjustment. 
Then I began to inquire whether romance had 
really always been contraband in India. Had 
the moon, the fields, and the rivers always 
been of purely astronomical, botanical and 
geological interest? Little by little I was 
acquainted with the fact that in North India 
there was to this day a predilection for the 
more erotic of the Persian poets and that in 
Bengal there had been certain Vaishnav 
versifiers of similar stamp. And then I 
received primary introduction into the meta- 
physics of Radha and Krishna. Tagore, of 
course, was to be interpreted purely meta- 
physically. I wondered. . . . 

9 Now, I am sorry to say, the eat is out of 
the bag. It happens to be a fact that not only 
are Indian young men young men, but Indian 
young-women bear close resemblance to young 
women ! The only difference is that they have 
more. difficulty in actualizing it. Such Is social 
obedience; in India that the older generation 
is not even aware of what is going on inside 
the hearts and minds of their sons and 
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daughters today. With the exception of a 
slowly increasing number of clandestine 
departures, external relations go on today 
much as before. But the tide is rising and 
one day, not in the very distant future, 
romance will once more come into its own in 
India. It is in the mind and blood of the 
people and murder will out. It is already 
“outing” more than nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion realize. But the price is often cruel and 
the percentage of broken hearts is sadistically 
high. There is some consolation in the fact, 
however, that this curve will decrease as its 
cause increases. This is the positive side of 
the law of diminishing returns. 

Thus this paradox resolves itself compara- 
tively simply. Superficially one wonders how 
it can be possible that a people uniquely 
rich in romantic imagination can be almost 
completely starved of it in experiment* In 
the first place, the repression itself is no doubt 
responsible for much of the lyrical exuberance, 
as is the case in all times and countries. 
"The sweetest sohgs are those* that tell of 
saddest thought” Keep a romantic, young 
man severely solitary at ten o’clock on a 
full-moon night and the odds are that he will 
write a poem — though not so good a one as 
if he had done a little preliminary laboratory 
work. Much of what remains of the paradox 
is further resolved by realization of the fact 
that the present constricted social order is not 
an’ immemorial one in India. Time was when 
young men and young women had considerably 
more prenubial freedom than today. Numerous 
invasions, and particularly the Mussulman 
'invasion, did much to tighten things up. 
' Sudden and unaccustomed congested living in 
a . place like Calcutta has in recent times 


increased the difficulty, by making contact 
more inevitable and more dangerous. It is. 
really not a paradox. It is a socio-historical 
complex. 

Ax A ltitude 

No claim is advanced that these "solutions” 
adequately or even correctly get to the bottom 
of the three paradoxes dealt with. No doubt 
continued living and thought in India would 
produce newer and deeper insights into the 
nature of them. And even if these three wen* 
satisfactory, then* remain dozens of others 
which bailie us foreigners. My only hope is 
that the assumption and the method are 
correct. The assumption is that Indian nature 
is human nature and that the laws which affect 
it are those which affect the rest of us, however 
different the particular contemporary and 
historical iaets may be. The method is that 
of sympathetic effort to understand and 
suspended judgment. The former presumes 
a certain social attitude toward one’s fellow- 
men as a whole, and the latter a rather difficult 
and always bothersome condition of tin* 
judgment— oe., that of stable disequilibrium. 
Our judgment always wishes to rush into port 
and to settle down in the haven of accepted 
attitudes and neat formulae. This permits us 
to make speeches and write articles, but. it does 
not permit us to go ahead in the vital process 
of growing in understanding. For what it is 
worth, f offer this as a fruitful spirit in which 
foreigners may enter into rapport with Indian 
people. Of course those who come only to 
tour, to rule, to convert, or to exploit, will not 
be interested. Fortunately, these by no means 
constitute the entire European constituency 
in India today. 



PRINTING IN INDIA TODAY— ITS NATIONAL ASPECT 

r. By C. F. ANDREWS 


I have kept in my writing case now for nearly 
a year a remarkable paper which I received 
from Nitindranath, the grandson of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. Before he died, ho told me very 
much about his own ideals and I have embodied 
these conversations in this paper. 

Germany is today in the throes of a great 
revolution which represents a tremendous reaction 
on the part of the younger generation against 
the cruelty and falsehood of Versailles. At the 
time that this Peace was forcibly imposed upon 
Germany, I wrote an article in Tim Modern 
Review (August, 1919) called ‘A Peace that is 
No Peace/ condemning the dishonourable way 
in which that peace had been made. x\t the 
end of that article, which was actually finished 
on July 9th, shortly after the signing of the 
peace, l wrote as follows: 

“Just as from every corner of the world the 
cry went up before against the inhumanity of 
the war methods employed by Germany, which 
shocked the conscience of mankind, so now from 
every corner of the world the, cry will go up 
against the inhumanity of these ‘peace’ methods 
of the Allies, which, as soon as they are fully 
known and understood, will shock the conscience 
of mankind. Inevitably this will come to pass, 
and the voice of thoughtful men everywhere will 
be clear and strong.” 

Unfortunately, the latter part of this sentence 
did not come true, for very little protest was 
made at the time, and I was bitterly attacked 
for writing this article. But very slowly since 
then the tide has turned and the treachery of 
the Allies has become more and more openly 
recognized. 

The aftermath of the War told on the 
German people far more severely than on any 
other portion of Europe; for in that land, the 
suffering that had succeeded the War was almost 
greater in its physical misery than that which 
occurred during the war itself. We must 
remember this when we judge the things that 
are now happening before our eyes in Germany 
today. 

Since the year 1919, I have visited Germany 
five times in all, and while on each occasion 
my admiration for the German people has 
steadily grown greater, there has been mingled 
with it an ever-increasing sense of a weight of 
sorrow lying heavily on the land which nothing 
seems able to remove. 

On the last two occasions, my errand has 
been itself a sad one. This has naturally added 
to the gloom of the picture which 1 drew in 
my own mind. For Nifindranath, the grandson 


of the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had gone to 
Germany, with high hopes, only a little more 
than a year ago in order to carry through a great 
object for his own country whereon he had 
already set his heart and soul. He was 
determined to create in India an artistic school 
of printing, not inferior in any respect to the 
finest art printing schools in Europe and America. 

1 have with me a pamphlet beautifully set up 
in type, which he published in Germany a short 
time ago.* In this, he explains his whoie idea of 
national printing in India. He tells us how in 
the year 1501 a. i>., the Portugese missionaries 
brought with them the message of John Gutenberg 
to the shores of India. Ilis article will, I hope, 
be published in The Modern lb' view where readers 
may get for themselves his point of view. Here 
I only wish to tell, in the simplest way possible, 
sometlyng about this young author and printer, 
whose last days were passed in Germany which 
he had learnt to love as his own home. He had 
suffered quite unexpectedly for some months from 
a very rapid form of illness which brought to an 
untimely end his brilliant career. 

During the last days of the illness he spoke to 
me often about the plan he had been preparing 
for carrying forward more rapidly the handicraft 
of his own country in this direction. His 
longing was that the great skill in craftsmanship, 
which had been inherited in India for more than 
a hundred generations, should be revived and 
employed for art printing. Especially he desired 
that the vernacular scripts of India should have 
their own fully acknowledged place as works of 
beauty in the Printer’s Art. 

A very brief sketch of his career may here 
be given. After he had gone through his^ 
preliminary education at a modern school, called 
St. Christopher, at Letehworth, near London, the 
choice was offered him of cither continuing hk 
studies in some university, with a literary end 
in view, or else of taking up some technical 
course, such as art-printing, fie preferred th< 
latter, and after trying various forms of technical 
work he became more and more enthusiastic 
about this printing course he had originally^ 
Chosen. 5 

At first he was sent as an apprentice to the 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, in order to study; 
from beginning to end the entire process of thei; 
production of Indian books in the different] 
vernaculars. This Press is famous for the variety] 
of ' its different language types. The RevJ 
H. Knight helped him greatly in this preliminary j 

* Reprinted along with this article. 1 
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work and had a great affection for him. From 
this work in Calcutta he went on at last to 
Bombay and through the influence of Sir 
Stanley Reed was admitted to the Times of India 
Press. Here he was able to study some of 
the special colour processes which had been 
developed in that press in connection with its 
illustrations. 

During this time in Bombay the idea began 
to take possession of him that he should make 
a life study of this subject and win for his 
own country a high place in the artistic printing 
of the world. After some hesitation, he decided 
to go to Germany where the best modern art 
printing work is to be found. Ho went first of 
all from Bombay to Berlin, where he had many 
friends both Indian and European. He stayed 
at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Mendel, where the 
Poet, his grandfather, had always been a thrice 
welcome guest. They are related to the world- 
famous Dr. Albert Einstein, who used constantly 
to visit their house. 

The greater part of the bitter winter weather 
was passed in Berlin itself, and it would seem 
that it was here in . this bleak, wintry climate 
that he corftracted a serious weakness in the 
lungs which led on to his final illness. Before 
the illness became acute, for the sake off his own 
printing work he went on from Berlin to 
Leipzig ; for in that city the greatest publishers 
in Germany are to be found, rn Leipzig, the 
chest trouble which he had contracted in 
Berlin rapidly developed. In the end, on 
March 14th he was strikcn down by a very 
serious illness, which made him take to his bed 
and from which he never recovered. As soon as 
ever he was able to be removed he was taken to 
a sanatorium called the Neue ITeilanstadt, in the 
Black Forest, at Hchomberg, where ho recieved 
every possible care and attention ; but the 
disease had already gone too far and after great 
suffering he passed away on August 7, 19.12, 
at the age of twenty. 

While he was in Leipzig, he had taken the 
greatest interest, even from his bed of sickness, 
m an international club for foreign students. 
This occupied every spare moment of his time, 
'and his unselfish service for his fellow-students 
Jwon their deep regard. They would come to see 
him all day long, in his illness, and this was 
his greatest satisfaction and comfort. 

In the closing days of his life it was quite 
remarkable to watch how the idea of the develop- 
ment of fine art printing in India had taken 
possession of him. Even in his illness, he st^ill 
looked forward eagerly to its accomplishment. 
His whole heart was in the cause. There was no 
thought in his mind of any likelihood of his own 
early death. Indeed, his one wish was to get* 


well as quickly as possible, in order to carry out 
the idea on wnich he had set his heart. During 
the very last days of his life, he continued to 
speak of it. 

When the end came at last very suddenly, 
and his earthly life was over, it was deeply 
touching to those who had watched by his 
bedside to witness the sympathy of all those who 
had been with him in his illness. Nurses and 
doctors alike, as well as the humblest servants, 
had felt a deep affection for him. He had been 
so patient and gentle and unselfish in his own 
suffering, that e very one who came in contact 
with him realized the noble spirit which inhabited 
so frail a body. He had a kindly word for each 
of those who visited him ; and even when he was 
suffering great pain, he had a smile to cheer 
those who nursed him. The German people, 
who have gone through such deep sorrows 
themselves, had a place in their hearts for him. 

The beautiful spot where he was laid to rest 
was on the brow of a hill overlooking a broad 
open valley with a pine-forest rising above it. 
In the far distance of the other side of the valley 
the pine-forest again stretched out for many 
miles. It is called in German “Schwarz wald,” the 
“Black Forest”. This is a part of Germany most 
deeply loved by the German people for its 
beauty and romance. The songs and the legends 
of the German people are centred in it. 

Here in the heart of the “Black Forest” 
Nitindranath Ganguly was laid to rest. White 
flowers have been planted over his grave and the 
wind sweeping through the pine-trees perpetually 
whispers peace. No more peaceful spot could 
be imagined and its beauty did much to take 
away the bitterness of sorrow. 

The remarkable project of the grandson of the 
Poet now remains unaccomplished. It is true 
that we have already fine art printing in India, 
but it has not yet reached that superlative 
excellence which would make it able to compete 
on equal terms with the finest art-printing in 
the West. 

Skill of hand in designing is probably 
superior in India to anything, which the West 
can offer. But the extraordinary technical 
facilities of the West, with “its infinite mechanical 
fertility, have placed Europe in an almost 
unassailable position. It remains to be seen, 
whether some other young Indian craftsman is 
able to take up the task which Nitindranath 
tried to accomplish. TIis very death, with its 
pathetic story, may possibly inspire someone or 
other of his compeers to undertake this- adventure. 

I have obtained a copy of his paper, which 
was published in German as well as English 
and give for the readers of The Modern Review 
the English translation below. 


H. By NITINDRANATH GANGULY 

I N 1661 a.d., the Portuguese Missionaries brought History tells us that they were the first to intro- 
with them the message of John Gutenberg duce prinking from “movable types” into India 
of Mainz, to the shores of Portuguese India. — and that Gaspar de Leao, the Archbishop of 
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< Jon, printed the first hook in that country by 
this new method in the same year. It, is not 
known yet whether printing from such types 
.xisted earlier, than 1f>01, or in other words 
whether it came from China and the Par Hast, 
whore printing by means of wooden blocks and 
‘moveable types’’ were in existence “prior to 
their appearance or discovery in Europe.” 
However, necessary details are lacking to support 
i his vague theory. These are the meagre histori- 
cal data. 

In India there are two distinct divisions of 
printing, firstly, the English printing presses 
under English or European management, and 
secondly, the Indian presses under Indian 
management. And it U my object here to deal 
with the latter, with particular attention to its 
national aspect. 

The printing art originated in Germany, and 
from there it spread gradually to other European 
countries, where it, soon took the form of a 
national art. But in India this has not. been the 
case, it is still foreign. The distinctive styles 
developed by those countries have become so 
characteristic and representative, that it, is even 
possible for the layman to recognize them at a 
glance. Eor instance, ‘‘the sober and somewhat, 
formal English and tlu* free hold American 
"tylcs,” and many other features, such as the 
general get-up and binding which gives to the 
hook a “national expression.” Tin* question 
immediately arises, how can this “national ex- 
pression” he brought, about, ? 

In the Western countries, facilities are given 
for obtaining practical training in printing and 
its allied arts, in schools specially devoted for 
these purposes, whereas in India there arc no 
Mich schools where it is possible to undergo the 
necessary training and course of instructions. 

T.lu* greatest of all problems which face us 
today is the want of qualified men and schools 
of printing where suitable training, both practical 
and theoretical could he imparted to the poor 
Indian student of print, under expert supervision 
and guidance. Ent.il and unless we find the 
solution to this problem, there can he no progress 
made and the aspiration of a national printing 
art or industry will merely he a long distant. 

•I ream. 

It is not possible for the would-be (iutenberg 
to come t.o Europe for training as lie cannot 
afford it. There are some who have come to 
Europe at their own expense -some are Govern- 
ment scholarship holders. It will he doing 
injustice to the young printer to deny him tlu? 
opportunity of training himself, by placing a 
financial obstacle before him. Therefore, by 
establishing local schools of printing in India 
this difficulty will be overcome. 

The government of India, has founded a 
scholarship for the study of printing in England. 
But there are certain conditions which make it 
inaccessible, as it is awarded to those who know 


English and have completed a period of 
apprenticeship in a government printing press. 

The object of this scholarship is to give qualified 
Indians the posts held by Englishmen, such as 
managers, superintendents and departmental heads. 

There is no doubt that many have been 
attracted by this tempting offer ami I am of opinion, 
that it will he a great pity if trained Indians, 
instead of helping to build up a national printing 
art. seek posts in the government printing ofliees. 

The birth of a national printing art can never 
he expected from the government printing offices, 
where the work produced, such as official reports, 
etc. are no typographical masterpieces. Besides 
tin 1 English style is strictly adhered to. 

To sum up I can do no better than to quote 
Warren who says “Men are wanted who will 
take an interest in printing for its own sake and 
study it. as a means of national self-expression.” 

There arc very few good Indian presses and 
the best work is only a copy or “as is usually 
the case, a miserable out-of-date imitation.” 
Hen* again the question of training arises. The 
creative mind of tlu* printer can only express 
itself when he is acquainted with the piemen tury 
principles of typography and knows the different 
styles. This will strengthen his imagination and 
lead him t*> create a distinctive style. 

Our own ancient art will he a source of 
inspiration to the future printer ’and will supply 
us with new ideas which through the process of 
“modification” and “elimination” # will clothe the 
future Indian hook in a national and in beauti- 
ful typographical garment. 

In the province of Bengal I have seen some 
hooks, neatly printed the pages rich with orna- 
ments, decorations, ami hound in an Indian 
motif altogether a beautiful production, which 
has proved how the artist can help the printer 
and how important it is to co-operate with each 
other. This indeed is a very hopeful sign. 

It is, therefore, evident that the main problem 
is the want, of technically qualified men and 
schools of printing in India today. Amongst 
other problems mainly arc, firstly, the general 
want of education. Some know English and 
can read and write it and others the vernacular 
only. Instructions in future schools of printing 
could then be in the vermicular. Secondly, the 
want of money in most Indian presses which 
sometimes hampers their progress, and lastly the 
absence of interest in the average worker and the 
indifferent and unfriendly attitude existing between 
the employer ami the employee, which must change. 

r Phe owners and managers can do a great deal 
for the welfare of their employees by arranging 
demonstrations, Ian tern -lectures and activities of 
this kind' which will help to create an interest 
in the worker in his particular work. 

In conclusion, I may point out that it requires 
hard work and sacrifice to build up a national 
art which India in time to come, will justly be 
proud of, as she is of her ancient art and literature. 



THE^^MORUIM -UNIVERSITAIRE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
uKWER^ffy SANATORIUM, LEYSIN, SWITZERLAND 

Bv A. K. MAJUMDAR, m.a. 


“1 nlrnl mid dreamt that life was Beauty, 

I woke mid found that life was Duty.’ 1 

T O be with the vonng i* to be young, 
and to work for the amelioration of 
the si i tiering of the sick is to ennoble 
one's own soul. This two-fold truth 
is brought home to everyone who visits the 
great “Sanatorium Universitaire” at Lcvsin, 
a small but flourishing village in the Swiss 
(■anton of Valid, and who spends some time 
with the young inmates of this institution. 



Dr. L. C. Vauthier, M.n., 

Director, Sanatorium Universitaire Suissd arid 
Secretary-General, International University * 
Sanatorium Committee, Ley sin (JSuiBs$ ;i , 

On invitation from Dr. 

Vauthier, M.D., the Warden aad Direktor o| 
the Sanatorhgjgi, my friendajffi R. K. KackerJ 


Superintendent, King Edward Sanatorium of 
Bhowali, India, and \ visited the Sanatorium 
Universitaire at Leysin-Villagc on the after- 
noon of October 12, 1U3B. W(j were kindly 
received by Dr. and Mrs. Vauthier, and were 
a few minutes later introduced to Miss Agnes 
Lindahl, a girl student of the University of 
Copenhagen who speaks German, French and 
English fluently. She showed us round, 
explained to us the life of the student# resid- 
ing there, and acted as our interpreter. Since 
then I have visited the institution many times, 
passed many happy hours with the University 
students of Europe' here, shared their activities 
and discussed at great length with 
I)r. Vauthier the great problems connected 
with this Sanatorium. It is a unique institu- 
tion in the world, and therefore deserves to 
be brought prominently to the* notice of the 
thousands of students who are studying at our 
Indian Universities, of their parents and of 
the University authorities in India. 

“The Sanatorium Universitaire Suisse*,” as 
it is generally called is beautifully situated in 
the midst of pine forests at an altitude of 
4,500 feet above tin* sea-level. It commands 
a charming view of the superb Rhone Valley 
and the snowy faces of the majestic Alps — 
the* Mont Blanc and the Dents du Midi. It 
is primarily intended iy>r such Swiss Univer- 
sity students and teachers' of both sexes as 
are suffering from tuberculosis, whether 
pulmonary or surgical. The idea of such a 
sanatorium originated with Dr. Vauthier, who 
saw that tubercular students residing in 
Sanatoria, cliniqucs and pensions all over 
Switzerland, were not in ideal environments. 
The hospital atmosphere at most of these 
places damped their youthful energies and 
cramped their buoyant spirits. This young 
doctor's sympathetic nature discovered that 
gffip opposite evils surrounded the tubercular 
fpient in those ordinary places of cure, narne- 
“helpless loneliness on the one hand, and 
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the deadening weight of unwanted society on 
the other.” Therefore with a view to providing 
healthy surroundings, an educational atmos- 
phere, facilities for quiet literary and scientific 
studies, a mixture of freedom and association 
uf young men and women of about the 
same age, combined with up-to-date medical 
arrangements to ensure proper treatment, care 
and rest Dr. and Mrs. Vauthicr tried their 
best to popularize the scheme of a University 
Sanatorium, and to carry on an extensive 
propaganda. Tn every University town special 
meetings and fates were held to explain tin* 
idea and collect funds. This was done under 
the patronage of the Swiss Federal Uouncil, 
the Red Cross Society and the League of the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. The Swiss press 
strongly supported the project. A Swiss 
manufacturer gave a handsome donation of 
25,000 francs, and the collections at special 
meetings amounted to about 00,000 francs. 
The Swiss students all over the little country 
responded to the appeal splendidly and the 
scheme was approved by the seven Swiss 
Universities, the fedora 1 School of Technology 
and the National Union of Students. They 
gave practical proofs of their sympathy bv 
making it obligatory on all Swiss University 
professors and students to contribute at the 
rate of 20 francs and 10 francs a year per 
head respectively. The University contribu- 
tions for one term before the actual opening 
of the Sanatorium, brought in about 40,000 
francs. The house already standing on the 
site was rented for a year and some money 
was spent on its equipment. Afterwards the 
house was acquired, and additions and alter- 
ations wen? made to make it a suitable 
sanatorium. The present value of the 

building is about 400,000 francs. Thus in 
October 1, 1922, the Sanatorium Universitaire 
Suisse was opened at Ley sin, which had 
unanimously been chosen by the Committee 
for the seat of this sanatorium, with 45 beds. 
While half of the number of beds is reserved 
lor the Swiss University students and 
professors, it extends its helping hand to the 
students of all foreign universities, without 
distinction of colour, caste, creed or nationality. 
Several Indian students studying in Europe 
and stricken with tuberculosis have been 
hospitably received and treated here, for 


example, Messrs. Reddi, Ahmed anm^ekka, 
whose photographs have been shown ' to me 
by I)r. Vauthicr. The cost has been kept 
as low as possible. In considcrotion of the 
regular contributions which wen* made by the 
professors and students in “health times” — 
which by the way are of the nature of premia 
for insurance against sickness (Tuberculosis) — 
the professors and students of Swiss 
universities (even if of foreign nationality) are, 
during their residence here, required to pay 
(>.50 francs a day or about 2.1b s. a week each 
and students and professors coming from other 
countries have to pay 12 francs a day each. 
When we remember that this charge includes 
board, lodging, service, treatment, medicine, 
X-Ray, and all university facilities, wo 
realize how cheap tin* arrangement is in an 
expensive country like Switzerland. Indeed, 
we are told that the charge is actually below 
cost. 



])r. R. K. Kackcr, Dr. Vauthicr and 
Mr. A. K. Majumdur 

This sanatorium is now provided with a 
modern X-Ray apparatus, a pneumo-thorax 
apparatus, a dispensing room, a laboratory, 
an excellent library of i 0,000 volumes, a 
reading hall with more than one hundred and 
sixty newspapers and magazines of different 
countries of the world — alas ! our country has 
not so far thought it fit to send any, while 
Egypt is represented here — old numbers being 
nicely bound and well arranged, a radio, a 
microphone, a cinema-projector, an epidiascope, 
a camera with ail enlarging ‘apparatus Hild a 
properly equipped "dark room,” a lecture ball, 
a well-furnished small room for tutorial classes, 
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a apacidus Solarium for the Sun Cure, and 
wireless installations at each bedside and on 
each balcony; for transmitting lectures, concerts, 
etc. to those staying in their rooms upstairs 
under medical advice.* 

Dr. Vaothier was entrusted with the 
medical, academic and social direction of this 
Sanatorium. For ten years he worked 
indefatigably as its physician, surgeon, 
superintendent, manager, etc. In fact, he was 
and continues to be the soul of this institution. 
But the work was too much for one man ; 
therefore he has been relieved of the medical 
side of the work by the appointment of a 
Resident, qualified doctor, and a part-time head 
doctor who visits the house twige a week, 
The expenditure is kept within the income, 
and effort is made by the managing committee 
f to pay the interest and part of the loan from 
[ savings. 

The arrangements for the medical exami- 
nation of the students and for their treatment 
and care art excellent. Complete records of 
cases on prescribed forms with X-Ray 
photographs, results of X-Ray screenings, 
blood and sputum tests, etc. are maintained in 
decent covers. The social contact of the 
students makes them cheerful. The authorities 
of the institution do not aim at running a 
university for tubercular students on the top 
of a mountain ; but within the limitations 
everythm^possible is done to introduce an 
academic atmosphere here. At this institution 
we do not hear talks of a bone operation, of a 
cavity on the lung, of an unsuccessful pneumo- 
thorax operation on account of adhesions, of 
alcoholization, of phrenic emulsion, of the 
dreaded thoracoplasty and of a thousand and 
one talks in the same vein so common at 
the ordinary sanotaria, cliniques and pensions 
for tubercular patient?. We call this institu- 
tiition a sanatorium, but nobody here talks of 
^ 'Sickness. The students enjoy radio music 
and lectures ; they laugh and play and study. 
Stud,ents pursuing the same courses of studies 
help one another) — for example, one dictates 
notes and another works on the typewriter. 


i to deal, in a subsequent article, with 
! an Indian University Sanatorium of this 
* suitable hill-station in India. I am 
umart at to its feasibility, but it is not possible 



They photograph together and develop films 
together. Sometimes one of them lectures, 
and those interested in the subject listen and 
afterwards discuss. While there are no 
"complete cycle of University faculties” and 
regular courses, the work of each student is 
supervised by a tutor chosen from among his 
professors. Distinguished Swiss, French and 
other professors give them guidance and 
advice in research work. A young man who 
is a medical student is collecting material for 
a thesis on “Constitution and Tuberculosis,” 
and a girl student is writing a thesis on "Teeth 
and Tuberculosis” the object being to trace 
the connection between Caries and Tuber- 
culosis. X young male student of Zurich, 
who has tuberculosis of the hip-joint, is the 
proud possessor of a huge postage stamp 
album. Tlie collection lie has already made is 
very creditable. And what is tin? attitude of 
the universities ? It is most sympathetic. 
All the Swiss universities count the terms 
spent by their students at this Sanatorium, and 
[ know it for a fact that many of the inmates 
of this institution, who were able to continue 
their studies hen*, took their examinations in 
the plains and obtained university degrees. 
Medical students get excellent clinical pratice 
at the various sanatoria and cliniques of 
Leysin, The valuable and growing library of 
the Sanatorium owes its existence to the gifts 
of charitably disposed publishers, private 
bodies and individuals. The section of 
newspapers and magazines is remarkably rich 
and, in this respect, can easily beat some of 
the University libraries m India. The 
students can keep well jm formed on all the 
literary, scientific, political/ economic and social 
progress of the world. Besides, they have 
the use of the Swiss University libraries, 
and of those of the "Socictc de la Station 
Climatcriqiic” and Societe de Medecine de 
Leysin. Students whose health has sufficiently 
improved, arc introduced to tight and 
interesting handwork, such as book-binding, 
easy woodwork and metalwork. The * special 
lectures that are arranged by the ever-active 
Warden, Dr. Vauthier, are interesting and 
useful. They are delivered by learned 
prefessors of Swiss, French and other 
universes, and by faqtotis artists and 
public mem These leotoes are attended 
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not only by the inmates of the Sanatorium, 
but also by outsiders. I have had the 
honour of being invited to more than a 
dozen of these lectures and I have actually 
attended five of them. 

This will be sufficient to give an idea of 
the activities of the students of the Sanatorium 
Universitaire Suisse. Dr. Van their is a man 
of wonderful activity and great power of 
organization. He works with the energy 
and enthusiasm of a young man, and is ably 
assisted by his devoted wife. In the 
preceding paragraphs 1 have endeavoured to 
show what he has done and is doing for the 
Swiss University students 
smitten by tuberculosis. But 
since tuberculosis is a great 
scourge of civilization, and 
seizes young men and women 
in all civilized countries, I)r. 

Vautheir, the great dreamer 
and worker as he is, has drawn 
up a great plan for the establish- 
ment of a real International 
University Santorium at Leysin, 
in which all the great nations 
of the world will be asked to 
co-operate by founding a number 
of beds for such university 
students and professors of their 
countries as may in future 
be seized by this fell disease. The scheme 
is by way of an insurance against tuberculosis. 
It is intended to build a large, thoroughly 
equipped Sanatorium, containing 208 beds at 
a total cost of £ 208,000. The Government 
of each country can have a fixed number of 
beds reserved at £ 1 000 each. A represen- 
tative Provisional Organizing Committee has 
been formed for the purpose with Dr. Vautheir 
as Secretary-General, and detailed plans 
and estimates have been prepared. The 
Swiss Federal Government has been pleased 
to patronize the proposed scheme by deciding 
to buy 20 beds, although there are 45 beds 
for Swiss students and professors at the 
University Sanatorium Suisse. They have 
already voted 500,000 gold Swiss francs ; the 
Canton of Vaud has subscribed 50,000 francs 
Swiss and the Municipality of Leysin has . with 
equal liberality given* a large, beautiful site 
absolutely ^ /to the unfavourable 


financial situation in most countries, the 
Governments of all countries have not yet 
been approached ; but many Governments 
have already promised their support It is 
intended to approach others soon, and the 
Government of India will also be requested 
to parti cipate in this international work. It 
has the support of the League of Nations 
and later on all the participating Governments 
of the world will be its patroivs. I am 
concerned with Indian students/ They will 
ask : "What have we to do with the proposals 
for the establishment of an International . 
University Sanatorium at far-oft Leysin 



The Plan of the projxwcd International University Sanatorium, 
£eyain (Switzerland) 

in Switzerland ?’• Well, the aim to 
three-fold : 

(a) to cure university students and 
teachers of all countries, who are attacked 
by tuberculosis ; 

(b) to enable university students id- 

continue their studies ; ■ * 

(c) to surround them with an atmosphere*' 

of university self-help and international 
co-operation. 4 . 

There art, 4 about 2,000 Indian student^ 
studying in Europe and the incident* 
tuberculosis among them is believed to big 
not less than five per year. Such Indiafe 
students as during their residence in Eurojp# 
are attacked by tuberculosis, can easily* 
come to the International * University:; 
Sanatorium, and stay for cure and privaft£ 
study at a far. loss expense than at any? 
other modem sanatorium d* eUniqua 
treatment by means of Heliotherapy 




San atorium U n ivcrsitam* 


practised in bone cases in India. Some of the 
difficult means of treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis- -such as, cutting of adhesions, 
alcoholization^ thoracoplasty, etc., are practi- 
cally unknown in India. I can state from 
per^^nal knowledge that nowhere in India, 
not 'even in Kasmir,. do we have such excellent 
climatic condition — dry cold, ^freedom from 
Jjijajmdity. purity trf atmosphere particularly 
•duriog the six ' months of snow — as we had 
in Switzerland. No one need be afraid of the 
cold, for with modern electric heating 
Arrangements we do not feel it at all. Why 
should we not then make it possible for a 
few well-chosen Indian University students 
suffering from tuberculosis, to take their 
treatment at the International University 
Sanatorium under the best and most renowned 
physicians and surgeons of Europe ? How ? 
By purchatting a few beds, say ten, now at 
that proposed Sanatorium. It is easy for us 
say that we should ask the central 
to find money fpr the purpose ; 


but I attach very great importance to 
self-help, I have been greatly impressed 
by the wonderful power of organization shown 
by the University students of Europe and by 
their useful activities. I may mention in this 
connection that the following International 
Students Organizations are actively participat- 
ing in the work and are. represented on the 
Committee : *‘ v . 

(i) The International Confederation of 
Students 

(it) The International Federation of 
University Women 

(in) The International Students Service 
(iv) The International University* Federa- 
tion of the league of Nations 
(t>) Pax Romana 

(vi)' The World Students’ Christian Federa- 
tion. 

(m%) The World Union of Jewish Students. 
Let once the students of Indian universities 
realize the importance, the imperative need 
of having a few ♦ beds reserved at the 
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International University Sanatorium, and I 
am sure the accomplishment of the object will 
be only a question of months. If under the 
auspices -of the university union at each 
Indian University centre and under the 
guidance of the Vice-Chancellor, meetings 
be held by the students and professors to 
explain the project of the I. U. S. and if 
the Indian students resolve to participate 
in the establishment of this international 
institution for their own good and that of their 
successors, let them subscribe, once for all, 
a paltry sum of eight annas per head, and the 
sum realized will be sufficient to meet the cost 
of one bed. When the scheme is supported by 
all the Vice-Chancellors and the provincial 
Ministers of Education, the Indian Education 
Member of the Government of India will, I 
am sure, be only too glad to patronize the 
International institution by reserving at least 
ten beds for Indian University students and 
professors. 


Any one who sees the zeal, the enthusiasm, 
the earnestness with which Dr. Vautheir, the 
friend and benefactor of the Youth of the 
World, is working for the great dream of his 
life, cannot but pray that the day of the 
realization of his dream may come soon. 
I believe that all humanitarian work is God's 
work and that it does not fail for lack of funds. 
"To labour is to pray” ; but the labour which 
is of one's own free will undertaken, as by the 
learned Doctor, to relieve suffering humanity, 
to relieve the young students who are the joys 
of their families and the hopes of their nations, 
but touched, alas 1 by the blasting hand of 
sickness while in the pursuit of their studies 
with the goal of life in sight— is one of the 
purest forms of prayer. Will such prayer go 
unheeded? Will such unselfish labour be in 
vain ? 4/ 

Let the Indian University Students 
answer ! 



EUROPE AND INDIA t ^ . 

The original painting has been presented to Indian Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie 
by the artist, Mr. Sekumar Deuskar, who studied art in Munich. The picture w 
meant to represent the spirit of the present age, * in which a serious attempt w being made 
by some cultural men of the East and West to know and appreciate each other. 



THE END OF THE NOBLE EXPERIMENT OF “PROHIBITION" 

IN THE U. S. A. ■ 

By P. GOPALA KRISIINAYYA, m.a., m. sc., 

Columbia University , New Ytsrk 


T HE era of prohibition is over in the United 
States. The repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the constitution ended one 
• of the most far-reaching social experiments in 
' the history of the world. It lasted nearly four- 
teen years. Never before had there been such 
fin attempt to regulate the habits and customs of 
a nation of 120,000,000 persons of such varied 
national strains by sumptuary legislation. Tt was 
the first time the power of the American Federal 
Government has been exercised to reach into the 
private lives and moral conduct of the people of 
the* states on any such extensive scale. 

National prohibition followed three-quarters of 
a century in which ‘the States tried to regulate 
and control the liquor traffic by State and local 
option laws. At the time the Eighteen tin. Amend- 
ment went into effect State-wide prohibition Was 
already in effect ir> thirty-three States, in eighteen 
of which it has been incorporated in the State 
Constitutions. 90 per cent of the townships 
and rural precinffc, 85 per cent of the countries 
and 75 per cent of the villages were dry by 
State legislation. More than two-thirds of the 
population and 95 per cent of the land area of 
the United State** were under prohibition. 

State and local laws and the temperance 
campaigns that were conducted many years in 
the wet areas did not satisfy the prohibitionists. 
They argued that tremendous social and economic 
advantages would follow national prohibition, 
that crime and insanity would be reduced, jails 
and insane asylums Closed,, workmen's pay 
diverted to food, clothijjgd and other goods instead 
of the saloon : industry, trade and commerce 
stimulated by the new buying power. 

' The An ti-SatoobyiLeague raised "large campaign 
futids among members of the evangelical churches, 
who were devoted to the ideal of national prohi- 
bition on moral and social grounds, and among 
large industrialists and other capitalists who were 
convinced that it would increase the economic 
efficiency of the nation and of their own 
corporations. # One of the most effective propa- 
ganda campaigns in the history of the country 
ivas organized. 

Beginning in 1911 when the proposal -.cafne 
before the American Congress, national prohibi- 
|ion grew in strength as an issue every year, 
ilowly but surely. , It might have taken many 
pears to come to a head had not the world war 
riven it a tremendous impetus through the 
fosire to conserve grain supplies for food instead 


of alcohol and to keep liquor from the soldiers. 
Coming then, when the interest of the nation 
was concentrated on the war and when millions 
of men were away in uniform, national prohibi- 
tion was a sudden surprise and shock to many 
Americans. 

Drafted by senator Sheppard, the Eighteenth 
Amendent was submitted to the States by a vote 
of G5 to 20 in the United States Senate on 
August 1, 1917, and a vote of 282 to 198 in the 
House of Representatives on December 17, 1917. 
The first Slate to ratify was Mississippi, on 
January 8, 1918. Nebraska became dry on 
January 1(>, 1919, the thirty-sixth State to ratify, 
completing the three-fourths of the lorty-eight 
States necessary to make ratification effective. 

Tn the end, forty -six of the forty-eight States 
ratified the amendment, only Rhode Island and 
Connecticut refusing to do so. Ratification was 
accomplished by vote of the State Legislature 
in the various States, rather than by popular 
vote in State Conventions as specified in the 
twenty-first (or repeal) Amendment The official 
figures in the forty-eight State senates were 
1810, or 8415 per cent for ratification to 297 
against ; in the House of Representatives 9,782, or 
78*5 per cent for ratification to 1,095 against. 

Meanwhile, on November 21, 1918, ten days 
after the signing of the Armistice, the American 
Congress enacted the war-time Prohibition Act, 
which remained in effect until the Eighteenth 
Amendment became effective, on January 1G, 
1920, one year after ratification. 

The Volstead Act, fixing one-half of 1 per 
cent by volume as the definition »of .the alcoholic 
content of an intoxicating beverage and providing 
for the enforcement of iiittional prohibition, 
first as applied to the war-time Prohibition Act and 
later the Eighteenth Amendment, was adopted by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives on 
October 8 and 10, respectively, in 1919, vetoed 
by President Roosevelt on October 27, and passsd 
by the American Congress over his veto the 
following day. , . 

The constitutionality of the Eighteen th. : Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act was challenged, but 
was sustained in the decisions of the United States . 
Supreme Court on June 1 and 7, 1920. The 
highest court also held that the “Concurrent 
power” granted to the States in the Eighteenth 
Amendment authorized them only to enforce 
prohibition, not to thwart or defeat it. 

From the very beginning countrywide protest 
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was engendered by the Eighteenth Amendment 
and tho Volstead Act. Not only were houses 
divided against each other but also churches, 
political parties, business organizations, social 
groups, whole communities. Prohibition became 
the most controversial issue in the United States 
since the civil war. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, took the load among the 
intcllecutai, and former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York among the political opponents of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Both started early to 
fight it and carried their opposition consistently 
to the end, Dr. Butler going so far as to openly 
advocate revolt against it as utterly contradicting 
the spirit of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Bights, if it could not be repealed. Governor 
Smith split the Democratic party temporarily 
through his unsuccessful fight for the presidential 
nomination in 1924 and his nomination in 1928, 
when he took a far more advanced stand 
against prohibition than other wets in his 
party were willing to take in those days, and 
when the party platform remained dry. 

During the early years of the great experiment 
the opposition did not gain much headway. Aside 
from the extremist prohibition leaders, national 
prohibition had many supporters among such 
political leaders as Herbert Hoover and Senator 
William E. Borah, and such industrialists as 
Henry Ford, who believed that it was entitled to 
a i • l ^ r,a ^ lrl v * ow . °,f the theoretical advantages 
which would follow if it could be made to work. 

With prosperity so great that taxes were not 
a burden and with bootlegging, ruin-running 
and speakeasies so widespread that no one really 
was deprived of his favourite beverages, the 
general • public remained more or less apathetic 
for several years as the prohibitionists pressed 
the Federal Government to more drastic enforcement 
activities and as unwholesome social trends 
developed in American life in consequence of the 
growing power of the under world. 

Enforcement was most effective in the first 
two years of prohibition— 1920 and 1921— when 
the country was still under the influence of the 
wave of dry sentiment < that had carried the 
Eighteenth Amendment into the Constitution. 
Forty-seven States, Rhode Island being the only 
exception, adopted state enforcement laws. New 
York state adopted the Mullan-Gage Enforcement 
Act, but repealed it in 1923, the repealer being 
signed by Governor Smith despite warnings that 
it Would end his political career. 

Throughout the past ten years there has been 
a progressive disintegration of enforcement. 

As the years passed.it became apparent that 
national prohibition, instead of bringing great 
econoniio benefits to the country, was diverting 
billions of dollars from legitimate business 
channels and from governments, sources of tax 
revenues " to criminal’ a syndicates. Instead of 
creating a newaudbet^^^ social world, it was 


obviously bringing the underworld up to a 
position of such financial and political influen.oe 
that it would corrupt office-holders and the pol*oe 
on an unprecedentedly broad scale ; that it 
could engage in its private wars, killing^ 
kidnappings, torturings, hijackings and shake- 
downs, in defiance of constituted authority ; that 
it speakeasies were as bad or worse than the 
old saloon ; that its minor honchnien or hirelings 
were crowding tho courts and jails, and that its 
openly scandalous conduct , was setting a bad 
example to the youth of tho land, not only in 
excessive drinking, but also in general contempt 
for law and orders. 

Treaties with foreign nations enabling the 
coast guard to search rum-runners flying foreign 
flags within the twelve-miles limit or one-hour 
run from the American ^ coast, raids on distilleries 
and breweries, padlocking of speakeasies, seizures 
of automobiles and trucks loaded with liquor, 
pitched battles in which both dry agents and 
rum-runners were killed, and thousands of 
arrests, fines and imprisonments, all figured in 
the unsuccessful effort to enforce national 
prohibition. 

In \920 General Lincoln C. Andrews, a 
retired Army Officer, appointed as Assistant 
Secretary of tho Treasury Jo reorganize the 
enforcement system asserted that the Volstead 
Act could not be enforced under existing conditions, 
that the prohibition agents did • not seize more 
than one-tenth of the illicit stills in operation, and 
that from 12,001) to 15,000 men would be needed 
to patrol the borders to stop smuggling of liquor. 
Emory R. Buckner, then United States' Attorney 
at New York, estimated that “reasonable enforce- 
ment” in New York State alone would cost 
more than $ 70,000,000 a year, seven times more 
than the enforcement appropriation for the Whole 
country that year. 

In 1929 and 1930 final efforts were made to 
solve the problem by more drastic enforcement; 
The Jones “Five-and-Ten” Act, passed liy 
Congress and signed by President Colvin; 
Coolidge, provided for five years' imprisonment 
and $ 10,000 fine for violations of the prohibition 
law. The theory was that the violators would 
be frightened into compliance with the laW. 
Greater efficiency in enforcement was expected 
from transferring the Prohibition Bureau front 
tho Treasury Department to the Department of 
Justice. Both these efforts failed. 

• As the depression deepened bringing with ft . 
a larger tool burden in terms of a /reduced ' 
national income, the effects of prohibition in the* 
costs of* enforcement and the sacrifice of largo 
potential tax and customs revenue froin iha 
liquor industry came to the fore in pubttti' 
discussion in every State. Even in the fotxxm 
dry rural sections the demand became sfTdng 
to, legitimatize the liquor trade so 
upon it might .relievo' "the. tax burden 
industry, agriculture and the home, and m 
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a new industry might give impetus to business 
activity and employment 

At the same time the moral argument 
against prohibition gained weight with the 
publication of the Wickersham Report in 1931. 
uf the eleven members of the Wickersham 
Commission, two favoured repeal, seven revision, 
and only two retention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Moreover, the Commission's in- 
vestigation had confirmed the common knowledge 
of the failure of the prohibition experiment from 
the standpoint of social reform. 

Last year was the crucial one in the fight 
against prohibition. The Democratic party put 
a repeal plank in its national platform and 
made repeal one of the leading issues of the 
campaign. John D. Rockefeller Jr. and other 
former, supporters of prohibition among the 
Capitalist and industrial leaders publicly reversed 
th?ir : position. The Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment and the Women's 
Organization foT National Prohibition Reform 
conducted nation-wide propaganda campaigns 
on almost extensive a scale as the Anti-Saloon 
League's campaign for prohibition years ago, 
whereas last year the Anti-Saloon League made 
only comparatively feeble attempts to stem the tide. 

Th© result of the election made it clear that 
the new Congress had a mandate from the 


people to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment 
Even the old lame-duck Congress saw the 
handwriting on the wall, and voted to submit 
tlie repeal amendment to the States. The Senate 
voted 63 to 23 on February 16, 1933, and the 
House of Representatives 289 to 121 on 
February 20. 

Since then ratification process had gone 
rapidly in practically every State with an 
overwhelming- majority. 

Prohibition is now dead in these United 
States. The prohibitionists sought to put their 
cause beyond the reach of public opinion. They 
have now discovered that they reckoned ill with 
the resourcefulness and determination of 
democratic America. The higher and more 
insurmountable appeared the barriers created 
around prohibition, the more resolved were the 
people to braik through them and destroy it. 

The whole affair is a fresh and overwhelming 
demonstration of the fact that in this country 
public opinion rules. In the end it will have 
its way. Thns besides the immediate question 
of getting rid of constitutional prohibition, we 
have this instructive showing that the American 
political methods and policies are always subject 
to control by the deliberate will of the people. 
In 1920 this looked impossible. By 1933 it nas 
become an established fact 


RAMMOHUN ROY CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 
AT CALCUTTA 


T 


HE Calcutta public celebrated the Centenary of 
the death of Raja Rammohun Roy on the 29th, 
30th and 31st December. 193)1, at the Senate 
Houso,of the Calcutta University in a manner 
befitting the great occasion. 

)‘:’.vThe dais, with a specially constructed platform, was 
beautifully out soberly decorated with flowers, cver- 
fip&hs' and festoons. The Raja’s full-size portrait, in 
Wt, kindly lent by the authorities $ the City College, 
p placed on a table at the end of ' the Hall, facing 
ttte audience. Several loud-speakers were installed in 
'various parts of the Hall and its vestibules, 
f ; On the dais were seated the Vice-Presidents and 
Office-beareaps of the Centenary Committee, and those 
iwpp were, to address the meetiug. The choir were 
WM»mmodated near the dais. Numerous volunteers, 
wearing badges with the wprds “Rammohun Centenary’’ 
-id pictures of Rammohun printed on them, wero in 
dance. * 

, ut the three days' proceedings the great 
was almost always filled ,to its utrac " 

Ikaue of the ; mostdlsti 

Morin, Ur„ 

Suchara " 
vBto,. , Rajl 




Mr. B. B. Keskar, Prof. Sardnr Uttam Sinjoft, Swami 
Advananda, Pandit Rishi Ram, Mr. Govind Ram, 
Maliamahophdhyaya Pandit Praraatha Nath Tarka- 
bhushan, Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Sir J. C. Bose, 
Lady Abala Bose, Sir Nil Ratau Sircar, Lady Nil 
Rataii Sircar, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, the 
Hon’ble Sir C. C. Chose. Sir Bipin Bihari Ghosh, 
Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, Mr. ‘J: N. Basil, Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Dr. „Pran Krishna Acharya, 
Mrs Pran Krishna Acharya, Maulavi Abdul Karim, 
M. L. c., Principal Dr. Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Principal J. R. Banerjea, Dr. Prainatha Nath 
Banerjea, Dr. P. K. Sen, Prof. Bijay Chandra 
Majumdar. Mr. Pramatha Choudhuri, rrof. Rajani 
Kanta Gnna, Prof. Benov Kumar Sarkar, Dr. B. C. 
Ghosh, Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, Pandit Kshiti 
Mohan Sen, Pandit Dhirendra Nath ChoUdhury 
Vedantavagis, Maulavi Wahed Husain, - Dr. Beni 
Madhava Barua, Dr. D. N. Maitra, San tosh 

Kumar Basu, Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai' Mohashai, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Mr. t 
Amal Home, . Prof. Biman Behari Majumdar, Dr. Saroj 
Kumar Das, Dr. ‘ Humayun Kabir, Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh. Rai Bahadur- Jaladhar Sen, Prof. R. K. Sihha, 
Prof. Hari Gharan Ghosh, Mr. Girindra Nath Chou- 
dhury, Mr. Jiteridra Mohan Sen, Prof. Naresh 
Chandra Ray, Mr. E. -A. Aratrie, Sja. Hemlafca Devi, 
Sja. Hsmlata Sarkar, Sja. Indira Devi, Sja. Sorala 
Devi CSuSiuritui, Mrai S . R. JL C.; Hen, 
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Sja. Sarojini Datta, Sja. Nirupama Devi, Sja. Sorala 
Bala Sarkar, Mrs. Rumudini Basil, Mrs. Basanti 
Ohakravarti, Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Sja. 
Sobhana Nandi, Miss Jyotirmayi Ganguli, Sja. Santa 
Devi, Sja. Sita Devi, Mrs. Purnima Basak, Mrs. Tatini 
Das, Mrs. Sadhan Chandra Roy, Sja. Sudha Chakra- 
varti, Dr. Sachi Kumar Chattcrji, Sja. Bani Devi, 
Mr. Prafulla Kumar Ray, Mrs. Santwana Ray, Dr. 
Premankur De, Mrs. Premankur De, Prof. Prasanto 
C. Mahalanobis, Prof . Charu Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
Prof. .Amiya Kumar Sen, Dr. J. N. Ghosh, Mr. S. 0. 
Ray, Dr. Dickinson, Mr. Ganendra Nath Bancrji, 
Mr. Prabhat Chandra Ganguli, Mr. Satis Chandra 
Ohakravarti, and others. 

1st. Session, 29th December, 12 noon to 4-30 p.ra. 

The First Session, which commenced at 12 noon on 
Friday, the 29th December, comprised the Presidential 
Address of Rabindranath Tagore and the Convention of 
Religions. 

Long before the appointed hour distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen representing different communities 
and eultures of India gathered at the House to pay 
their homage to the Maker of Modern India. 

On the arrival of the Poet, he was led to the pulpit. 
With his flowing grey beard and grey looks, sitting 
in a meditative iiosture, he recalled the saints of old. 

The proceedings opened with the singing of the 

Vedic hymn (with a Bengali version 

by Mr. Kshitindranath Tagore) to the accompaniment 
of several musical instruments by a large choir com- 
posed of both ladies and gentlemen. Rabindranath, 
seated on the platform, read in solemn and measured 
cadence his* well-known prayer beginning with the 
words “Where the mind is without fear, and the head 
is held high. 


Address in 
was listened 
audience. 
Though on 


He then delivered his Presidential 
Bengali on HU*ft** which 

to with rapt aftkition by the* vast 


Thr Convention of Religions then commenced 
with an Address in Bengali froni the President, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan , on 
Rammohun from a Hindu view-point. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Mayor of Calcutta, m 
a short speech referred to the numerous messages 
received on this momentous occasion by the Centenary 
Committee from various cities in India and abroad. 

* out, first, a list of these 
words from some of them, 
from Mahatma Gandhi, 
C. F. Andrews, London, 
General Secretary, Mahg- 
Bchares, the All- India 
Darjeeling, Puran Ohand 


Dr. Kalidas Nag read 
mossages, and then a few 
Messages were received 
Ellore, Sir P. G Ray, 
Devafriya Valisinha, 
bodhi Society, Sarinith, 
Buddhist Conference, 


the wrong side of 70, the Poet’s voice 
did not suffer with his growing years. He mid out 
the whole address in his inimitable style which was 
the envy of young and old alike. Sonorous yet 
impressive, sweet yet emphatic, the Poet was heard 
without the help of the loud 8|)cakcr, from the remotest 
eorner of the Hall. He first tried the loud speaker, 
but science played a trick, and his voice did not reach 
all ears. When he put aside the transmitter and 
produced a clearer natural voice to convey his all- 
embracing message to every heart, it was a ease of 
science yielding to nature. 

Dr. Tagore’s address was on India’s Message to 
the World . Raja Rammohun Roy was the Ambassador 
who communicated that message abroad. India’s 
Message is Unity, Universal Brotherhood. 

Next, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu delivered an oration m 
her own inimitable manner, embodying the substance 
of Rabindranath’s Address and eloquently paying her 
own homage to the great Raja. 

Her poetic, flowery language charmed the audience 
wh6 listened to her with breathless silence. The 
English rendering did not suffer in the least in 
comparison with the original. She went on like a 
flowing river murmuring with the songs of the great 

After Mrs. Naidu’a speech Dr. Tagore rose and 
expressed his inability to conduct the proceedings 
throughout due to weakness. He invited Mafaa m a h o- 
padhyaya Pmmatha Nath / Tarkatohasan to ■ adorn the 
Chair* byUMtt Sirtbhi Naidfc 

then left the * 4 ' < ' 


j f # 

Nahar (on behalf of tne Jam community), PaNIxIT 
Deva Shauma, Principal, Gurukula ' University, 
Kangri, The Hon. Sariiar Sir Jogknpra SINGH, 
Punjab, Partap Singh m. a., ll. b., Advocate, 
of Lahore, Sir Syep Rohb Masoop, Viro-Chaneeljor, 
Muslim University, Aligrah,' Right Rev. Bishop H. 
Pakenham-Walbh and A. J. APPASAMY^of thb 
Bishop’s College, Father Vkrrier Elwin, Korajim 
Mandla I)ist. f Rev. W. H. DritmMMOND, Oxford, 
Bishop George Boros of the Unitarian Episcopacy 
of Olnj-Kolozsvar, Rumania, Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U. 8. A., Rrv. F. 0. SOUTH- 
WORTH and Alice B. Southworth, Melrose, Mj as*, 
U. 8. A., Robert C. Dexter. American Unitarian 
AssociiiticA), Boston, U. 8. A., § Dana McLran 
Greeley, Young People’s Religious Union, Boston, 
U. 8. A., Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, 
U. 8. A., L. D. Wald, Henry Street Settlement, 
New York, Alma L. Lihbbergek, New York, the 
East Bengal Brahmo Samaj, Dacca, GmisB 
Chandra Nag <>f Dacca, the Andhra THM8TIC 
Conference, Rajahmuwlry, V. Vara PARA .JULU 
Naidu, Dewau Balmdur Harbilas Harda, Ajmerc, the 
Acting Consul-General for Germany, the Consul- 
General for Czccho-Slovakia, Nicholas Roerich, 
8. Chaklkty. Rccteur, University of Paris, Lt.-Col. 
Bonn a up, French Trade Commissioner for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, 8ik ATUL C. CHATTERERS, 
Weybridge, 8urrey, England, and the LONDON 
Celehration Committee. . # ■ £ 

Madame L. Morin, a great admirer of Rammohun 
Roy, who is collecting materials for writing a biogra- 
phy of the Raja in French, delivered a message Oh 
behalf of the French public. Dr. Batakrishna 1 
who had just returned from Paris, gave an 
of the celebrations in France organised by J 
Sylvain Levi, whose original message in Flrench^l# 
read at the meeting and explained. 

Maulavi Abdul Karim, M.L.c.,then read his paper 
on Rammohun as a Roligious Reformer . A second 

hymn in ehopw ( 9* ) hnvinf? been «unf, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath requested Prirt^j 
pal J. R. Banerjea, . M.A., b.l., to take the/<mair. JW, 
E. A. Arakie, Honorary Secretary, Elia* Meyer FTO 
School and Talmud Torah of Bowbazar, theh rekd 
his paper on Rammohun from the mew-powtof Judaism .; 
He was followed by Dr. Benimadhava Baruh, wl lose 
subject was Rammohun from the Brndhm stand- 
point, Next, Miss A. Margaret Barr, who ixptemW 
the “Order of the^ Great ComimnW’ ofDuWgj; 
read her paper on Rammohun. the Untrersaluh lmfi, 
was followed by Swarai Adyanarida ..of the 
krishna Mission with his paper. 
the Re-awakening of Modem - Inaioi- and Pandit. T 
Bte»,B. A* of the AryaS nm^ who 
Smmhm ftam ihe ifanilfBtntvof tb Ary* 
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After thin Prof. Fttam Singh m.a, of the Khalsa 
College HiH)ke on Rammohun and Sikhism . 

Dr. Kalidas Nag then read the umbstunce of Itev. 
W. S. Urquhart’s paper on A Pilynmayc in Memory 
from a Christian standpoint , Mr. Ramananda 
Chatter ice’s paper on Rammohun s Monotheism as an. 
aid to Nation-building , and Mr. 1). J. Irani’* paper 
on Rammohun and the Tcarhinqs of fa roaster , the 
writer* themselves being unavoidably absent. 

The proceedings of the. Con v ention of Reli- 
gions, came to a close at about 4-30 t\M. with the 
Presidential Address of Principal J. R. Baucrjca. 

Second Session, Friday, 2 ( .)th December, 

0-00 to 8410 v . m. . 

Women’s Oonfeuenck, 

The Women’s Conference was held the same 
evening at the Senate House. The A u. India 
Women’s Conference, which was in session in 
Calcutta, had resolved at its Standing Committee 
meeting of the 27th December to join this Conference 
in celebrating the Centenary of the Raja. In accord- 
ance with this Resolution, a large number of Delegates 
and Members of the All-India Women’s Conference 
also attended the Rammohun Centenary meeting at. 
the Senate House, which was tilled to overflowing. 

Mrs. Kumudini Basil in a few well-chosen words 
paid her tribute to the memory of the Raja, and 
proposed the Dowager Maharani Sueharu Devi of 
Mourbhanj as President. Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti 
seconded the proposal. After Maharani Sucharu 
Devi had taken the* chair, the proceedings commenced 

with a hymn of Rammohun Roy ( ) 

sung in chorus by ladies. 

Maharani Suchnru Devi first offered a prayer 
in Bengali, and then delivered her presidential 
address in English. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Rcddi 
then moved this Resolution : -“This Conference. of 
women pays its respectful homage to Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy during his Centenary Celebration for his 
inestimable and magnifieent services to humanity, to 
his country and to the cause of Indian Womanhood.’’ 
Rajkumari Amrit Knur seconded the Resolution. 
Mm 8arojini Naidu, Mrs. Cousins. Madame L. 
Morin, Mrs. Heranlata Sarkar, Mrs. Shamsun Nalmr 
Mahmud, and Sja. Hemlata Devi spoke supporting 
the Resolution. Speeches and papers by Sjns. Sita 
Devi, Santa Devi, Nirupnma Devi, Mrs. Sarojini 
Dfttta, Mrs. Sohhana Nandi, Mrs. Sudha Chakravarti, 
Mrs. Saralabala Sarkar were held over for want of 
time. 

The proceedings came to a close at about. 8-30 
p. M. with a hymn ( WcT STOHt 3 qqqft 

(HR5 ) specially eonqiosed for tin; occasion by 

Sja. Hemlata Devi, a great -great-grand-danghter of 
Rammohun Roy, sung by a choir of students of the 
Sarojnalini Institution. 

Third Session, 30th December, 3 to 0-15 p. m. 

General Conference 

This day’s proceedings began with a hymn ft*? 

) sung in chorus and a prayer 

offered by Dr. Hcrainba Chandra Maitra. Sir Nil 
Ratan Sircar then rose to propose to the chair 
Sir J. C. Bose, who was greeted with cheers as soon 
as he was seen on the Dais. The solemnity of the 
great occasion, and the emotions that surged in 


Sir Nil Rat an’s heart at the remembrance of the 
services rcudcrt*! to the country and to humanity hv 
Rammohun Roy, and by Sir Jagadish, who was vet 
present with him in the flesh, so overmwered Sir Nil 
Ratan that his voice was almost, choked. Dr. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjea seconded his motion. 

Sir J. C. Bose then delivered his presidential 
address, the main themes of which were the Unity of 
all intellectual life as iainjht hy y and the fire-heat of 
incandescent life as exemplified by Rammohun Roy. 
Two messages received since the last day's meeting 
having been read by I)r. Kalidas Nag, Prof. Rajani 
Kanta Cuba read his paper on Rammohun and Polities. 
At. this stage Sir J. C. Bose requested Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishuaii to take the chair. Dr. Xurcsh 
Chandra Sen Gupta then read his paper oti Ram- 
mohun and Lair. After this. Sir S. Radhakrisluian 
delivered his presidential address on Mysticism and 
Charity as blended in Rammohun. He then requested 
Mr. G. A. Natesau to take tin* chair. 

A second hymn ( ft ft mw wni mft ) 

composed by Baja, Rammohun Roy having been 
sung by the clmir, Mr. G. A. Natesau delivered his 
presidential address. Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh 
and Prof. Naivsh Chandra Bay read paiwTs dealing 
with Rammohun amt the Freedom of the Press. After 
this, Mr. G. A Natesau requested Dr. S. K. Datfa, 
Principal. Forman Christian College of Lahore to 
take the chair. 

Dr. S. K. Datta in his presidential address refern'd 
to Bammolmii s thirst tor knowledge, polished 
maniHTs. ami personal magnetism. Prof. Humayun 
Kahir then rend his paper on Rammohun and the 
Fundamental Unity of all Faiths ami Mr. .litendra 
Mohan Sen his paper on Rammohun as a Pioneer of 
Education. Next, Maulavi Walled Husain read his 
paper on the Characteristics of Rammohun' s Mono- 
theism. 

In the unavoidable absence of Dr. Suhimal Sarkar 
flu 1 substance of his papes on Rammohun the llerahl 
of a New Ayr was rend by Dr. Kalidas Nag. 
Dr. S. K. Datta then thanked the speakers over whose; 
speeches ho had presided, 'flu* meeting came to a 
close; at about b- 1 o i\ m. 

Fourth Session, 31st Deuemrer, 12 noon to 4 i\m. 

( 1 en era l ( Confer enue (Contd.) 

In a serene atmosphere, illumined by the; mellowing 
glow east by the midday sun reflvcted through the 
blue* and green glasses of the ^ky- windows, hallowed 
by the; memory of the great man who was born in 
the Fast and buried in the West a hundred years 
ago, and sweetened by the melodious music of hymns 
and prayers, the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Celebrations came to a successful end this day with the 
inspiring concluding address of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore*. It. was a delightful sight to see three great 
Indians e>f whom India is justly proud, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, a poetess of international fame, representing 
the womanhood of this vast, continent, Dr.*:Brajcndra- 
nath Seal, one of the world’s first-rank thinkers and 
philosophers, and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who has 
shc;el lusture on his Motherland by securing garlands 
of honour from all. the world over, assembled together 
with other ladies and gentlemen of culture to pay 
homage to another great Indian, Raja Rainmonun 
Roy, who diffused the message of India abroad a 
century ago. The galaxy of women with their multi- 
coloured dress shining in reflected effulgence added 
charm to the ceremony; 
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Following the song sunn* hy a 

lioir of ladies and gentlemen, and a heart -enthralling 
nrayer offered bv Prof. Bijay Chandra Majiimdur in 
die strain of “Lend, Kindly Light.” Mrs. Sarojini 
\aidn took the chair on the proposal of Moulavi 
\Ih1u1 Karim, m. l. c\. seconded ny Dr. B. 0. (Ihosh. 

J)r. (Mrs.) Mutliulakshmi Reddi, who was to have 
(teen the first speaker of the dav, was detained hy her 
duties in connection with tfie All-India Women’s 
ronforenre. Madame L. Morin therefore address^! 
the meeting first. She s|>okc on Rammohun Roy’s 
short stay at Paris, and how the traces he had left 
then* were now being searched out hy his admirers. 
Maidavi Abdul Karim then read his second paper on 
llir Raja, ri\. Rammohun, t he Type and Pioneer of 
Modern India, After this, Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu 
delivered her presidential address, in which she 
described Rammohun as the Reconciler of irreenneit- 
ah/e*. 

Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu then requested Sir Brajrndra 
Nath Seal to take the chair. The venerable figure 
ot Sir Brajendra Xatli inspired the audience to a 
spontaneous outburst of cheers. As he was extremely 
feeble* in health, he requested Dr. Kalidas Nag to 
to read his Presidential Addsess for him. Pandit 
Silanath Tati vahhushan then read his paper on 
Rammohun s Idea af Worship, and Pandit Dhirendra 

Xatli Chowdhury Vedantavagis his paper on Ram- 
mohnn's Conception of God and the World. 

Sir Brajendra Xatli then requested Maulavi Abdul 
Karim to take the chair. After the second hymn of 

1 1lf (lay ( ^?I sfcvr 3,f< ) had hmi sung. Rao Sahib 

Dr. V. Rarnkrishna Rao addressed tin* meeting on 
Rammohun and the laryer l Unties of life. Dr. Saroj 
Kumar Das was the next speaker, his subject being 
Rammohun and Vedanta. 

Rabindranath Tagore arrived at the Senate House 
when this paper was being read. At the eonelusion 
of the paper, Mr. Pmmnfha Chaiidhuri, being re- 
quested by Maulavi Abdul Karim to preside* over 
the remaining part of the day, observed that as the 
Poet had arrived, and as it would bo difficult for him 
in flic present state of his health to stay on for a 
long time, the remaining papers and addresses ri\. 
Prof. Biman Bihari Mnjumdar’s paper on Rammohun, 
the Father of Modern Political Movements in India, 
Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni’s pajier on Iiannnnhnn's 
Passion for JAherty. Prof. Sukumar Sen’s and his 
(Mr. Chaudhuri’s) own papers on The Renyali Prose 
of Rammohun , and Pandit Kshiti Mohan Sen’s 

address on VTHfT <Jj![ Unmttwhun 

the Last Link in the Chain of India's Prophets, 
should all he lield over. He then asked the Poet lo 
resume his office of presidentship. 

Rabindranath ascended the pulpit prepared for 
him. Mr. J. X. Basu, General Secretary of the 
Centenary Committee, presented the following Report 
of the year’s work, and requested Dr. D. N. Mailra 
to read" it out for him : 

“The proceedings in connection with the celebration 
of the Centenary of the death of Raja Rammohun 
Boy commcncca with a Preliminary Meeting held in 
this Hall on the 18th February last with our 
illustrious president in the chair. At that meeting 
throe resolutions were adopted, — the first offering 
homage to the memory of the Raja, ami calling upon 
all sections of the people of this country to co-operate 
in making the celebration a success; the second 
a pointing, for? the purposes of ’organising celebrations 


"KLEBHAIIONS AT CALCUTTA 

in Bengal, a General Committee, with instructions to 
co-opt- representatives from different districts of 
Bengal ; the third arranging for celebrations in other 
parts of India. 

“A comprehensive Scheme of Celebrations (given 
in our Publicity Booklet, * pp. ir>2-lf)f>) was framed, 
and a Working Committee nml several Sub-commit lees 
formed, to give effect to it. 

“The Scheme comprised: 

“(«) Celebrations in Calcutta ‘luring the Christmas 
holidays, consisting of a Convention of Religions, a 
General Conference for papers and sf leeches on the 
Raja, a Women's Conference, and an Exhibition of 
various articles connected with the Raja’s life and 
activities. 

“(/>) Preparation of Publicity literature, ami with 
the help of such literature, and hy coiTcsiHindcnce, 
organi/.al ion of celebrations throughout- Bengal and 
the other provinces of India, turn also in London, 
Bristol, Paris, Xew York, Chicago, and Geneva. 

“(c) Pilgrimages to Radhaiuigar and Bristol. 

“(</) Publication of the Raja's Works, an Antho- 
logy from his writings, interpretative Studies, and 
( \nnmcmnrat ion Volume. 

P ) Permanent Memorials, in the shajie of a Por- 
trait in oils and a Bronze Stat tie in Calcutta, re-naming 
the northern half of the* Cppor Circular Road as 
“Rammohun Bov Avenue,” amt the compaction of the 
M< •morial Building at Radhaiuigar. 

“(/*) Tl»e lorn mint ion of a Rammohun Roy (’hair 
and Fellowrhips. 

“Throughout the year the endeavours of Ihe 

Working Committee have 1h*cii directed mainly to the 
items (a) ami (7>). The most outstanding achieve- 

ments in these respects are ( i ) the Publicity Booklet. 
RAMMOIJCX ROY: The Man* and Kin Work” 
edited by Mr. Amal Home, to whom we are indebted 

in more than one way, which has been a powerful 

instrument in the hands of the Working Committee 
in organizing celebrations, ami in helping people 
lo form some estimate of the multi-sided personality 
of Rammohun, and (ii) the success of our efforts to 
rouse the enthusiasm of people throughout the length 
and breadth of India, and in places abroad, for the 
celebration of the Centenary, as has, we presume, 
been apparent to tin* public from a perusal of the 
newspapers throughout the year. We, may perhaps 
add to these the Exhibition of the* Raja’s relies and 
the celebrations which are just being terminated in 
Calcutta. 

“For various reasons, not the least, of which is the 
present, state of financial depression prevailing in the 
country, the funds that, the Working Committee have 
so far been able to raise are very small. An account 
of the receipts and expenditure will be published in 
the newspapers as soon as possible. 

“This inadequacy of funds prevented the Working 
Commit eo from taking any active steps during the 
year towards the . publication of the Works of Rani- 
inohun, which was the most cherished item in their 
Selmne, or towards the Permanent Memorials. It is 
gratifying to note, however, that the Bangiya Sahitya 
Pari shat, the renowned Literary Society of the 
rovince, has undertaken the publication of a compreh- 
ensive • edition of the Raja’s collected Works under 
the General Editorship of one of our Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Ramauanda Ohatterjee. In view of this fact, the 
“Works and Studies Sub-committee” decided at its 
meeting of the 2nd December last, not to proceed 
with a separate project for the ■same purpose. The 
question of co-operating with the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat in this respect is being considered, and 
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the formation of a small but influential All-India 
Committee to raise funds for financing the publica- 
tion and also for the RejtjyittdaF Memorials is under 
contemplation. It is to ' Ira^-fmped that when such a 
committee is formed, and the necessary appeals issuer I, 
public resixmae will be forthcoming in a generous 
measure, so that this Centenary may have something 
tangible and permanent as its record and achievement. 

“In conclusion, we take leave to convey our thanks 
to all those who have helped us in any way in connec- 
tion with the present Celebrations. While it is not 
iiossible to mention all names individually, we shall 
be failing in our duty if we do not take this opfior- 
tunity of recording our sense of deep gratitude to all 
who have come from far and near to participate in our 
celebrations, -notably to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, I)r. 
(Mrs) Muthul&kshmi Roddi, Sir S. Radhakrishiian, 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, Dr. S. K. Dutta, Rajkumari 
Atnrit Kaur, Rao Sahib Dr. V. Ramkrishna Rao, ami 
to Madame L. Morin, who has travelled all the way 
from Paris ; to all our friends in the other provinces 
of India, in Burma, in Ceylon, and in Europe and 
America, who have enthusiastically organized similar 
celebrations; to the authorities of the University 
of Calcutta for placing this Hall for the Inaugural 
Meeting, and for the Convention and the Conferences, 
and a room in the Asutosh Building for our Exhibi- 
tion ,* to the Albert Institute for the use of a room 
for our Committee meetings throughout the year ; to 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samai for lending us ;i room for 
the Centenary Office, ana to Mr. N. Mukhcrji of the 
Art Press for printing our literature at exceptionally 
moderate rates, to Messrs. Dwarkin and Son for 
lending us the use of a large Organ-harmonium and 
to our volunteers and musical choirs. ’’ 

After the reading of the RojHirt, Rabindranath 
delivered extemnore his concluding address and 
benediction in Bengali, exhorting the vast audience 
and all his countrymen to be true to Rammohun 
Roy and his ideals, reciting at the end in an 

impassioned voice his poem % fa a stpt, 

The function came to a close with the 

singing of the Bengali National Anthem *W I P , W«T- 

WPfai-qflh 5RT % by the choir, during which the 
whole audience reverently remained standing. 


The Rt. Hon ’hie Srinivasa Sastri, who was t< 
have presided over the General Conference, was, to 
the great disappointment of the organisers as well 
as of the public, prevented by illness from coming 
to Calcutta. Dr. P. K. Sen, who had just arrived 
from England, and was expected to give on the Hist 
December interesting details about the celebrations 
held in Ixmdon ami Bristol, was also prevented that 
day by a sudden illness from coming to the meeting. 
Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta, who was to have 
addressed the meeting on Rammohun and the various 
Systems of Philosophy , and Dr. B. 0. Roy, who was 
to have taken part in the proceedings of Hist 
December, were prevented from doing so by other 
unavoidable engagements. Letters regretting inability 
to attend were received from Dewan Bahadur Sir 
R. Venkata Ratnam Naidu and the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Pithapuram. 

Tii k Exhibition 

An Exhibition of Rammohun’s portraits, busts, 
various editions of his works, other relics, and objects 

related to him was held at Room No. 17 of the 

Asutosh Buildings from December 24th to Hist. It 
was formally opened by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
on Wednesday, the 27th December at 1-HO p. m. 
After Raja Kshitindra Deva Rai Miihashav of the 

Ranshcria Raj Family had read a paper, Sir Deva 
Prasad spoke about the all-round greatness of the 
Raja, and the contacts, traceable through three 
generations, between his own family and that of 
Rammohun Rov. There was a distinguished gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen, who inspected the Exhibits 
with great interest after the ceremony was over. 
Mr. Gun end raj lath Banerjee, Secretary in charge, to 
whom the Exhibition owes its success, court mu sly 
pointed out to the visitors all objects of special 

interest collected there. 

PiMXt kammk Booklet 

A booklet with an artistically designed cover 
depicting Rammohun pointing to the dawn, and 
containing a tri-colour portrait of the Raja as frontis- 
piece, the detailed Programme of the. Convention and 
Conferences, Tagore’s Opening Prayer and Presidential 
Address, the Ilymns, with an English translation by 
Indira Devi of the National Anthem and a Catalogue 
of Exhibits displayed at the Exhibition, was distributed 
free to the auuience. 




HOW YOUTH OF EUROPE SPENDS HOLIDAYS 

By MIHS HANNAH BARTH 


[Miss Hannah Barth aged only eighteen was the' 
^secretary and leader of a Peace* and Youth movement 
in Dresden in Germany during the last three* years; 
and having had to leave Germany last year has now 
settled in Prague (0. S. U.) with he*r parents. 
Though a German by birth she* is very inte*rnatie>nally 
minelcd. Having travelled herself in Franco, she* in 
return entertained French guests in her family to 
eradicate in her own way, any unfriendly relations 
he 'tween the two nations. She 'organized a mirliir: 
of her group in Dresden in 193‘2 where I)r. D. V 
Maitra was invited to deliver an address on tie* 
national progressive movements in India, and she 
acted 1 as the* interpreter to the audience, interpreting 
(heir questions and answers thereto. Sin* is a givil 
admirer of Tagore and Gandhi and it is her ambition 
to visit India whieh has a large and warm corner in 
her heart. -Ed., \ f. /?.] 

H OLIDAYS last about two months, m., July 
and August. This is plenty of time for 
undertaking some adventure. The* kind 
of adventure wanted must offer both recreation 
and education. As nobody among us has mueh 
money at his disposal — we are students, the 
oldest of us being 25, but the better part is If >-19 
— we must think of spending the holidays in 
a cheap way too. We find our wishes realized 
in what is generally known as “camp.” Let me 
tell you in details my experiences in a camp. 
Youth of various classes, confessions, nationalities 
takes part in it. Then? were about 40 Czechs, 
and 35 Germans from Prague and her suburbs, 
Karlsbad, Brunn, and one boy from Berlin. The 
party set out in two groups, one a few days earlier 
than the other, because many preparations have 
to be done. We travelled together on June 20th 
in a wagon as soldiers will travel. Seats were 
formed by the various chests which contain 
pots, and other kitchen utensils, and stores such 
as some bread, much sugar, flour, cacao, coffee, 
tinned provisions, etc. I was much surprised 
at the discipline and fairness of all the boys 
and girls. A hoy ordered that all of us had to 
give their food, such as rolls, cake, fruit, etc., 
to him ; and he was, after this was performed, 
assisted by a few others in dividing and distri- 
buting everything in common meals. 

Our camp was to be near a little village in 
the surroundings of (Hlinsko near) Olmutz in 
Moravia. When we arrived, a farmer who had 
expected us with his rack-wagon drawn by oxen, 
welcomed us. Several boys were now busy 
putting the things directly from the wagon upon 
his cart. We had also taken with us a few 
bicycles which we should need for “shopping,” 
in order to fetch the doctor, or any purpose else. 
Unfortunately it was raining tjie first days ; thus 


we could not at once go to see the place when? 
the camp was to be built. We lived with the 
farmer who allowed us to sleep in the straw of 
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his granary, to cook in his kitchen and to stay in 
his garden, where tables and benches were. By the 
way, a cook had come with us, a kind and 
reserved girl. And a lady teacher had come too. 
She was a real comrade? to us. In crucial ques- 
tions, such as to the division of the tents and 
whether hoys and girls should sleep together in 
one tent (of what I shall have to speak still), 
she retreated • and let ns discuss without trying 
to influence' us in any way. Thus we were 
really independent. And we showed ourselves 
worthy of it. When sun pierced the clouds we 
went to the site which had already been selected 
by expert boys. When selecting the place for 
the building of a camp, attention must be paid 
to these necessities : there must bo (1) a nice largo 
meadow, woods near by ; (2) a source for drinking 
water ; (3) a bathing-place ; (4) the roads to the 
villages or to the? town near by. It is most agree- 
able to build the camp in a hilly landscape, far 
away from the noise and traffic of the “world.” 
At last, fine days came when there was no 
thought of. rain and no cloud in the clear blue 
sky. We began to measure? the ground. Some 
of us dragged props and trunks from the 
mountain down upon the meadow which is in 
the valley and in which we would build. Planks 
were ordered in the saw-mill. Nails and all 
sorts of implements had been gathered in Prague. 
Everyone nad had to contribute from “at home.” 
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The trnls an? built., mu? is still missing. 

Shull T tell you of what names \v<* gave 
to quite t.rit.t* tilings, c//., to the tents ? 
I fear I should write too long. We were all 
very joyful and happy and Imsy and worked 
hard ; and then* was singing and laughing 
and joking with us. We wore bathiiig-suits or 
ittle black trousers. A girl wearing a skirt would 
have been an " impossible imagination. A few 
Czechs built the “kitchen” the most wonderful 
part of which was the hearth. We fetched clay 
for it from a "hill near by, and carefully chose 
oblong flat stones, seeking everywhere. When 
the clay had dried, the whole was an admirable 
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The “Kitchen” on the left hand side the larder 
behind the hoards, in front the rolls prepared 
for supper. 

piece of work and most practicable. The iron- 
plates had been taken from Prague. A deep pit 
which they dug in the ground and inlaid with 
fir-branches was tho larder. By and by, our whole 
household was brought from the farm to the tents. 
There are seven tents on the whole, the library in 
the middle where the typewriter w^s^qjl ^ a special 


little table, the drugs were kept and on the back 
side of which the news, caricatures oil single event' 
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of various newspapers from various towns were 
taken in besides. The library consisted of books 
which tin* inhabitants of the* camp bad lent. 
There were most beautiful and modern works 
which 1 enjoyed much. What a tent looked like 
from outside you sec in the photos. Inside it 

was “furnished” like that : three-fourths or so arc 
taken by the beds of boards which are arranged 
one oyer the other. There wo have straw hags. 
In the night wo would wrap ourselves in plaids 
which we had brought from at home.. In the 

span* part of the wall, hoards are fixed where the 

inhabitants of the tent put their things. In one 
corner of the free* space the rucksacks an? kept. 
We washed in the brook where we had built 
stairs, the plates and pots were washed a hit 
farther down there. The pond was cold and 
troubled unfortunately, and wo dived into it 

only when we had no better amusement. Beside 
tho tents on tho lane a playground for volley-ball 
was prepared and, about a-* ten minutes’ walk off, 
a large 1 ground for foot- ball and gymnastics. 
Tliis was the ordinary contents of a day: waken- 
ing at 6 o’clock ; gymnastics in the sporting- 
ground ; washing; breakfast (consisting of cacao 
and bread); appeli ; sports; reading, singing, 
music-playing (guitar) ; lecture (political, economi- 
cal or a historical one) ; discussion ; dinner (most 
simple, one dish ; everyone had brought with him 
a bowl of aluminium and spoon); -sport amuse- 
ment, tours on bicycle ; discussions again ; supper 
(tea, bread and butter); talking; sleep at 10 or 11; 
now and then being on guard. The organiza- 
tion of the camp was this : there was a lender, 
one of the boys ; in every tent a leader, boy or 
girl. The work, such as sweeping, washing the 
pots, etc., was done by so-called Bereitschafteu 
(preparers) which changed every two days and 
consisted of about f.ve persons. On the day when 
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Washing 

wo till removed with our rucksacks to tin* camp, 
the meeting was called in where the question 
should he discussed whether boys and girls 
sliould dwell in the same tent. The hoys and 
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girls spoke vividly quoting Marx, Reich, and 
others. As no agreement could he accomplished 
thus a vote was organized in the way that one 
party should form one file and the opposite party 
a file opposite. It was so funny, much noise and 
much excitement, at first all forming a wild 
crowd, gesticulating and shouting and trying to 
convince the adversary. At last two files, 
insulting each other and laughing at the same, 
time, were complete, the one exactly as strong in 
number as the other. A committee was elected 
now, five boys and five girls, who continued the 
debate on the top of a hill. At last they were 
successful. In the evening a paper was passed 
round with the names of the tents and the names 
of those who should stay in them. The last 
arrangement had been performed because of 
making Czechs and Germany mix up and become 

24—8 
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Rest 

acquainted with each other. In the tent where 
1 was, then* were merely Czechs, and 1 was glad 
about this fact as it would enable me to learn 
much of the language. 

On the stay in the camp the chief* value was 
laid upon the lectures and, with that, on the 
political .education of the participators of the 
camp. All of them were socialists and pacifists. 
The lectures wen? instructive, whereas the 
discussions concerned too the editing of a 
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The tents complete. 

newspaper which would have to introduce the 
pupils and students in social thoughts. They had 
published a paper like this before, but it could 
no! be published longer for financial accounts. 
On the whole, I must say that the influence of 
camp-life, this healthy life in sun and air is 
most favourable. Youth amongst youth, that is 
a good school ! I 'have learnt so many things, 
become acquainted with so many different young 
people, with so many different opinions and 
minds. I wish our Indian friends could enjoy 
camp-life. I send all of them a heartiest regard, 
the greeting of camp : Ahoj ! 






r LALA LAJPAT RAf 

II. Chats on Men and Matters* 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

H AWKERS go about the streets in 
Punjab towns during* the summer 
crying “phut ! phut ! !” Persons 
who have not seen the fruit that 
these peddlers are selling might be puzzled by 
that word* which means “broken ! broken Id” 
It is a species of melon. Tin* name given to 
it exactly describes it. I do not recall seeing 
a single specimen the skin of which had not 
burst. When it is. ripe it falls to pieces. 

I have "always found it insipid and avoid it. 
It must however please some* palates, other- 
wise fruit-sellers would not trouble to Tiawk it 
about. Cheapness perhaps has something to 
do with such popularity as it enjoys. 

II 

Perhaps because most Punjabis relish pin it 
any organization into which they form them- 
selves soon cracks, as does this fruit. So at 
least was the case with the Arya Sainaj, 
founded a little more than half a century ago. 

So far back as my memory goes, it always 
lacked unity. My earliest recollections cluster 
round the sharp discord that existed between 
the two sections into which it was then 
divided. 

These sections had their designations. 
Rather high-sounding ones. 

But persons who prefer to throw hatchets 
at one another’s heads can never expect the 
lookcrsron to remember the contestants by the 
gaudy labels they give themselves even though 
they claim. to fight in the name of God. Nick- 
names coined in the mint of irreverence gfiin 
currency and no effort can stop them from 
being used. ; 

As if the 'Arya Samajists had differences 
over np thing more serious than their dietary, 
the two* bands into which they were organized 

*; The preceding article appeared in the January 
i88Ue of The Modem I?etriefr~-EpiTOB. 


during my boyhood days were known as the 
mas (meat) and the ghas (grass) party respec- 
tively. It was nothing unusual for an Arya 
Samajist to be asked in n spirit of mischief if 
he relished jal tori or claimed merit for 
avoiding it. That pun had been constructed 
by some “jokesmith” who conceived the notion 
that fish looked like tori (a kind of “lady’s 
finger,” as the English put it, or “okra” as the 
Americans call it). 

m 

Thv serving maid in the house in East 
Dulwich (a south-eastern suburb of London) in 
which we lived from 1912 to 191 (i discovered 
that Lai a Lajpat Rai belonged to the was 
party. She was Irish — irresponsible at times - 
irrepressible always. 

One dav as T was going past the kitchen 
door I overheard this conversation between 
her and her mistress : 

“If it is the gentleman that I have in mind 
who is coming to dinner tonight, didn’t we 
ought to cook two or three kinds of meat, 
Ma’am ?” 

Laughing, Mrs. Singh asked her whom she 
meant. 

“The gentleman who laughs so much,” she 
replied. • • • 

“You mean the Master ?” this from my 
wife, who evidently was bentTipon teasing the 
maid. 

“No, Ma’am,” she said, “the gentleman I 
am talking about laughs much more than the 
Master. Much more loudly, too.” 

lie came here the other day to tea. I had 
made heaps of sandwiches — chicken, ..meat and 
fish-paste. They all seemed to melt' away.’ 

“I says to myself as I brought you a fresh 
pot of tea : ‘the gentleman is partial to meat 
sandwiches/ It sure is a pleasure to cook for 
them that cats as if they relish what you have 
made for them/’ 

I repeated this conversation to Lalaji when 
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ho came to dinner that evening. He burst 
out into a fit of laughter that nearly choked 
him. The inaid, who was in the room, 
coloured up to the very roots of her hair. 

Though he was not a vegetarian, Lalaji 
drew the line at beef. “I simply cannot touch 
it,” he would tell his Western friends. They 
knew that for generations untold the cow, as 
the giver of sustenance through her udders and 
the service she renders to Indian agriculture 
through her male progeny, had been deemed 
sacred. They therefore respected his scruples 
and did not place beef before him. 

I have a recollection that he fancied the 
vegetables of my own growing that wen* 
specially cooked for him more than the meat 
dishes concocted by the Irish maid. There 
was a plot of land at the back of the house 
which I had terraced, mostly by myself. The 
lowest terrace, almost hidden from the drawing 
room, had been converted into a kitchen 
garden. Here I spent a good part of my 
leisure digging, cultivating, manuring, sowing, 
and in the. summer time watering, the lettuces, 
cabbages, carrots, parsnips, beets and other 
vegetables. 

Lalaji liked these especially because they 
were fresh. The stale vegetable’s that usually 
found their way to the table in London appear- 
ed to him to be tasteless and lifeless. 

TV 

Beneath the laughter his heart was heavy. 
He was too devoted to the Punjab to be happy 
away from it. Lvcry now and again he said 
something that showed that he was yearning 
for home. 1 remember, for instance, his telling 
me on one occasion while we wore at the table : 

"When you come to Lahore T will ask my 
wife to cook missi-ki-roti (bread made of 
wheat and gram flour) specially for yoy/ It 
is delicious. She makes it better than any one 
I know.” 

Had he stayed in Lahore however after the 
outbreak of the war then; is no knowing what 
might have happened to him. The officials 
under the leadership of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
(then the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab) 
yere having things pretty much their own way. 
Phey had been armed with special powers, 

1,1 common with the executive in other parts 


of India. Scenting a revolutionary plot, they 
made full use of such powers. 

Many Punjabis — mostly Sikhs — had returned 
just about that time from the Pacific Coast 
of the Lnited States and Canada to their 
homes in the Punjab villages. O’Dwyer and 
his subordinates believed that they had come 
back filled with revolutionary ideas and were 
hot on their trail. 

No love was lost between Lalaji and the 
officials, especially after his return from the 
Port at Mandalay, lie was suspect in their 
eyes. He might have been involved in this 
campaign. It was therefore just as well that 
lie was not in Lahore duVing the years when 
tin* war had fanned hatred into a blaze. 


Since his mind was not at ease‘s he could 
not settle down to any serious work. He 
would, therefore, often sally down from his 
temporary home in north-western London to 
our house. 

He liked sitting in my study and talking. 
It was on the first floor at fjie back of the 
house, built upon a slight eminence. The 
land fell away towards the Thames Valley, 
with Parliament Buildings and the immense* 
structures in which the various departments 
of State curried on their administrative activi- 
ties were situated. Beyond that it rose again 
until it culminated in Hampstead and Highgate, 
some parts of which were actually as high as 
or even higher than the tower of Westminster 
Abbey or the Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Prom when; Lalaji and I used to sit talking, 
this panorama stretched before our eyes when- 
ever we chose to look through the bow window 
of my study, and the weather was propitious. 
London was spread out before us as a girl’s 
dower is displayed on wooden cots. 

VI 

T)ur conversation used to embrace a large 
field. Some news in the daily papers or an 
article iira magazine or review, or a chance 
remark would send us off on a subject and we 
would not stop until we had torn it to shreds. 

Our talk was by no means confined to 
Indian topics. Conditions in -India however 
naturally came under discussion oftener than 
the state of affairs elsewhere. 
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I soon found that ho did not look upon the 
years that he had given to the service of the 
Arya Samaj as time wasted. But he did feel 
that as a new faith raised its head in any part 
of India it added to the religious rancour that 
already existed there. It made confusion 
worse confounded. 

There was too much religion in India, he 
said. I suggested that it would be more cor- 
rect to describe it as "what passed for religion”. 
He replied that I could phrase it as I pleased. 
In any case the fact remained. Creeds 
divided us. In their name we fought. So long 
as we continued to do so, there was little 
chance of our coming together and forming a 
strong, united nation. 

Lalaji was a nationalist and not a separatist. 
I clearly saw that. 

* VII 

In those talks T also discovered that while 
Lalaji loved our people, he was not Wind to 
their frailties. He loved them despite their 
faults. Patriotism did not lie in blinking at 
the defects in our nature, he would say. It 
lay, on the contrary, in recognizing them and 
trying to remove them. 

He did not coniine his criticism to persons 
of common clay. Jle was of the opinion —an 
opinion which I fully shared that Lidia was 
badly led — that many of our loaders were not 
only short-sighted but, what was still worse?, 
they often lacked spirit in some cases to the 
point of actually being cowards. 

He took the view — in which I unreservedly 
concurred — that it was necessary to put a spark 
of manhood into Indians. , That object, he 
thought, could be attained only by means of 
education, employing that word in its widest 
connotation. 

He found fault with the system of instruc- 
tion in India. It was, he said, based upon 
an utterly wrong assumption — the inferiority 
of the East vis a vis the West. The Indjan 
intellect was, in consequence, enslaved. 

The liberation of the Indian mind >vas, we 
agreed, the supreme necessity of the moment 
There were stupendous difficulties in the way. 
They had to be conquered at any cost. 

VIII 

Such talk often led us to make a survey 
of the conditions in which the Indian women 


were bred and born — in which they had their 
being. Lalaji was ineffably sad at the manner 
in which their education and well-being were 
neglected. So long as the mothers of the 
nation were in a depressed state, he declared, 
the nation itself was bound to remain 
depressed. 

He held equally strong views in regard to 
the so-called lower orders of Hinduism. The 
treatment of “untouchables,” especially in 
southern India, he asserted again and again, 
was a blot upon Hinduism. 

Sometimes ho and I would compare 
conditions in Britain with those prevailing 
in our own country, often to India’s dis- 
advantage*. With what freedom, he used to 
remark, I could and did express myself in 
publications issued from London and New 
York. When would the press in India attain 
tin* same measure of freedom ! 

IX 

The more I got to know Lalaji the more 
l realized I hat he was a modernist to his finger 
tips. lie had not troubled to learn Sanskrit 
nor did he delight in chanting the few 
mantra ms that he had memorized. True, he 
was pressed for time. He himself advanced 
that as an excuse. But the explanation was 
made self-consciously. A man of his 
intelligence and industry could easily have 
acquired at least a fair knowledge of the 
language if he wished to do so. 

His attention was, however, engrossed in 
other /natters. His chief interest lay in 
awakening the people among whom his life 
was cast to the realities <xf the days in which 
they lived. They had 'fallen into an almost 
bottomless pit. The height from which they 
had dropped had only served to drive their 
feet and legs deep into the soft, mucky bottom 
of the pit into which they had fallen and 
thereby made it much more difficult for 
them to extricate themselves. . ' * 

The past, as such, had no great interest 
for him. Archaeology did not make an irre- 
sistible appeal to him. 

He left severely alone all tomes dealing 
with antiquity— even our own antiquity. Stones, 
no matter how delicately carved — no matter 
how eloquently they spoke of the past — did 
not move him to ec&tasy. 
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His mind was essentially secular. The 
peculiar circumstances in which he was reared 
in his parental home turned it into a 
religious channel. But it merely floated upon 
(lie surface and soon drifted into the vast, 
uncharted ocean of Indian politics. 

I have a fancy that even when he was a 
zealous Arya Samajist, the purely spiritual 
aspect of that faith must not have stirred his 
being to its depths. He occasionally partici- 
pated in Havana and joined persons sitting 
round the sacred fire chanting mantras. That 
was however more a congregational allair than 
a real spiritual exercise?. 

At one stage of his career he directed the 
attention of the people? with whom he talked 
in private and whom he? addressed from the 
platform to India’s Golden Age. But only 
because he wished to create another Golden 
Age — a brighter Golden Age. 

I have known few men who were fonder 
than he of history, particularly biographies. 
None was more anxious to use the lives of 
great patriots — Indians and non-Tndians to 
kindle enthusiasm in the. youthful Indian heart 
for service to the country. 

X 

Lalaji’s emotional nature was as highly 
developed as his intellect. If anything a 
little more. 

He lavished affection upon every one with 
whom ho camo in anything like intimate? 
contact They could have anything that he 
had. He would tike even more acquaintances 
to expensive restaurants and theatres. 

Children attracted him and he them. Not 
far from our house lived two friends of 
his — -and ours — Mr. Walter F. Westbrook, 
an English Civil Servant and his wife, a 
Scottish lady. They had a daughter about 
fourteen and a son about eleven. Lalaji used 
to descend the ladder of time and the children 
and he would enjoy themselves hugely. 

Mr. Westbrook had been religiously 
inclined from an early age. He would have 
liked to enter the Church of England. But 
circumstances over which he had no control 
prevented him. He appeared instead in the 
Civil Service Examination and being proficient 
in English and the classics easily beat all the 


other candidates. Posted to the Colonial 
Office, he rose to be the Chief Registrar. 

Attracted by Positivism he got hold of 
everything written on the subject and 
plunged into it. It developed in him a fine 
sense of humanity. The barriers of race and 
creed fell. His interests became world-wide. 
Intellectuals from the four corners of the 
globe — among them many Indians — found a 
hearty welcome in his home. 

lie was fortunate in his life-partner. Bom 
in Dundee, Jessie Duncan* (to give her her 
maiden name) somehow or other formed, 
early in her girlhood, a romantic attachment 
for India. When only cloven years old she 
composed a poem extolling the? beauties of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. About the? time we 
took the house in East Dulwich she returned 
from a tour in India, in the? course of which 
she had visited most of our famous monuments 
and religious centres. 

Mrs. Westbrook had, if I remember aright, 
been entertained by Lalaji at his house when 
she visited Lahore. He in any ease was 
always welcome at tin, Cal ton Road, in Dulwich 
village, where* she lived with her husband and 
children. 

XI 

Lala Lajpat Rai had established contact 
with some British socialists — mostly of the 
mildest type. Fabians they called themselves 
and Fabians they truly were. They no doubt 
desired a new order — but at a snail’s pace, 
through propaganda. They talked a great deal 
of organization and a few of them produced 
tomes that dealt with the emergence of Labour 
and kindred . subjects. 80 far as I could see 
however they themselves were content with 
that contribution and left others to do the 
actual work of organization with a view to 
bringing about social reconstruction. 

Among the Fabians whom Lalaji had met 
was* Mr. Sidney Webb, whom Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald subsequently sent to the Upper 
House and who assumed the title of Lord 
Passmore. His wife, whom the Indian leader 
also knew, insisted upon remaining plane Mrs. 

* Mrs. Jessie Duncan Westbrook translated into 
English some of the late Mrs. Kamini Roy’s Bengali 
poems. These appeared in The Modern Review for 
November, 1929. 
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Sidney Webb, ref lining to be called “Lady 
Passmore.” 

Mr. Webb started life as a Civil Servant. 
He was however much too intellectual to be 
content with the life decreed to permanent 
officials by the regulations and even more so 
by the conventions that grow up in a staid life, 
such as the English lmd led from the time they 
went through the industrial revolution up to 
the beginning of hostilities in 1914. 

Taking to Fabianism, and 'coming in inti- 
mate association with Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, Professor Graham Wallas and a few 
other kindred souls, Mr. Webb helped 
to start an institution that now forms an 
important constituent college* of the Loudon 
University. It retains the modest name; 
originally given to it — the London School of 
Economies. I have often wondered if this is 
a Shavian retort to the Englishmen who 
delight in calling their ‘public schools” 
colleges. These sehoools evidently •earn the* 
title* of being “public” by virtually shutting 
out all but rich men’s sons. 

Mrs. Webb inherited a large block of 
shares from h£r father, a railway magnate. 
She had inherited from him much more than 
wealth. A fine intellect and great force of 
character were among her legacies. Sin* 
cultivated them assiduously. Long before I 
had the privilege of meeting her, she was 
acknowledged — and rightly so — as one of the 
greatest women of the age. 

The Webbs collaborated in writing books. 
Many of the works they produced are still 
valuable to persons who desire information on 
subjects connected with the formation and 
development of the Labour Union in Britain, 
poor law relief and kindred subjects. 

I do not recollect how Lalaji had met tin* 
Sidney Webbs ; but they spoke to me of him 
as a man whose friendship they valued. And 
he was devoted to them. 

He paid Mr. and Mrs. Webb several calls. 
He also saw a good deal of some of the 
professors connected with the London; School 
of Economies. He had, I recall, formed a 
very high regard for Professsor Graham 
Wallas and I believe for Mr. Lees Smith. 

This contact generated in Lalaji the desire 
to initiate in India a movement similar to 
the one that had fructified in the establish- 


ment of the London School of Economics. 
When he and I were meeting in London so 
often, he had spoken more than once of the 
idea. I very much doubt that he as yet had 
any definite idea of embarking upon a similar 
undertaking. How could he when O’Dwyer 
was in the saddle in Lahore and he was an 
exile legally through his own choice but in 
reality through compulsion ? 

He was nevertheless convinced that Indians 
would drive great advantage in carrying on 
the struggle* in which our people were engaged 
if they could pass through tin* portals of some 
such school and acquire systematic knowledge 
of politics and administration. Such training 
he felt would be of greater benefit to our 
people when tin* sons of tin* soil bore the 
full responsibilities of administration, as he 
fondly hoped they would ere long.* 

XII 

Of a very different type from these Fabian 
Socialists was Mr. James Keir llardie, whom 
Lalaji greatly esteemed. Trained as he had 
been in the hard school of penury in his 
native Scotland, his outlook was quite different 
from that of the book-Soeialists who had 
always or nearly always led a comfortable 
life. 

Lalaji had also met Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who in collaboration with llardie 
had helped to fashion Labour into a political 
party. At the time when the executive in 
India was penning up Indian leaders without 
charge or trial, MacDonald had shown great 
fighting spirit in the House of (Commons, to 
which assembly he hail; been returned by 
workers engaged mostly' in boot and shoe- 
making who then had implicit faith in him. 

He was on terms of friendship with 
I)r. V. II. Rutherford, under whose hospitable 
roof he had, T seem to recollect, spent some 
days. A north-country man who had specializ- 
ed in skin disease's, this Liberal politician then 
lived in Hampstead. 

The placidity with which John Morley, 
the keeper of the Liberal conscience, appeared, 

* Many years later Lala Lajpat Rai, upon his 
return from an extended stay in the United States 
of America, decided to launch a project for establishing 
in Lahore an institution similar to the London 
Schopl of Economics. He called it the Tilak School 
of Politics. * 
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,t least to persons not iu his confidence 1 , to 
h ive permitted Lord Minto to deprive Indian 
h-iders of their fr(*edom without charge or 
! rial, greatly enraged Dr. Rutherford. He 
made it exceedingly hot for the Secretary of 
State for India in the House of Commons, 
,>ven though ho knew that in so doing he was 
n I Vending against party discipline. Lalaji 
never forgot the services that this friend of 
freedom rendered to the Indian cause at that 
juncture and always spoke of him in the 
kindliest terms. 

He also had groat regard for Sir William 
Wedderlmrn, who at that time was at the 
holm of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress. Coming down from his 
country seat in Gloucestershire every now 
and again, Sir William used to take rooms in 
the hotel attached to the Paddington Station, 
ftithor there or at the offices of the British 
Committee of the National Congress, he 
would hold conference with Indian leaders 
who happened to be in London and other 
persons interested in Indian allairs. 

On one occasion I happened to go into 
Sir William’s room just as Lalaji was leaving 
it. I found him greatly exercised in his 
mind over his Indian friends attitude towards 
the war. 

Lalaji, I may explain, thought that the 
conflict in which Britain was engaged with 
Germany offered Indians a splendid opportu- 
nity to come to an arrangement that would 
solve our political problem. Sir William took 
the opposite view. To his estimation Indians 
had done right in offering aid to Britain 
without attaching any conditions to such help. 

XIII 

I do not remember whether or not Sir 
William had counselled Lalaji to go away 
from Britain for a time. Probably he had. 

Soon after this I learnt from him that he 
had decided to go to the United States of 
America. He had not been across the Atlantic 
Ocean and had a great curiosity to see some- 
thing of a country of which ho had read and 
hoard so much. He might have added that 
it would also offer him safe asylum, whereas 
he was not quite sure what might happen to 
hun if he continued to stay in London. 

He insisted that before he went, Mrs. St. 
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Nilml Singh and I should have a meal with 
him. 

“But you have no home here,” my wife 
said to him. “You would be put to a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Never you mind. There will bo no 
trouble. L will make all the necessary 
arrangements,” he replied. 

She still demurred. But Lalaji continued 
to plead until we had to give in. 

Upon our arrival at the address which he 
had given us we found a great feast spread 
before us— an Indian feast. He had sought 
the good offices of an Indian lady who, with 
her husband (a law student) was sojourning in 
London. She had cooked with her own 
hands a meal fit for the gods. 

As soon as the dishes began to be brought 
to the table at which we sat, my wife realized 
that the poor lady must have had spent hours 
in cooking them. When she attempted to 
chide Lalaji, he refused to be chided. He 
told her that when she came to Lahore he 
would have his wife cook socially for her. 
Then she would see what people in India 
;ite. There in London it win* impossible to 
have all the materials needed in Indian 
cookery and even though his young friend 
had done her best the meal was not what he 
should have, wished it to be. 

lie was, as 1 have said, a man of generous 
instincts and his sense of hospitality was 
exceedingly keen. After the dinner we kept 
on talking until it was past midnight. We 
knew that that was our last meeting for some 
time to come- —may be months, as we then 
expected, — or years,— as proved to be the case. 

The parting was sad, particularly because 
we knew that Lalaji's heart was hungering 
for home : and yet the Kates were turning 
his face in the opposite direction. 

XIV 

From such news as drifted iny way I 
understood that during the five years Lalaji 
spent in the United State he did exceedingly 
useful work for our country and our people. 
He sought out American professor**, .writers 
and politicians and gave them information 
about India and Indians. He also wrote books 
and articles. 

Mr. Hucbsch— a Jewish- American publi- 
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sher — was charmed with Lalaji. He had got 
in touch with me in 1909. In that year he 
had bought the rights of publishing in the 
United States of America the letters written 
by Keir Hardic while travelling in India. 
He sent me a copy of the book — one of the 
first batch off the press. A copy was also 
forwarded to me for review by the Nation 
(New York) — a high-grade literary weekly — 
for which I then wrote. 

I found Mr. Heubsch a , man of liberal 
views and broad sympathies. So did Lajpat 
Rai years later and got him to print and to 
publish two of his books. 

Lalaji met many other persons in the 
United States who esteemed him and whom 
he esteemed. If India had not needed him 
he would, I believe, have liked to settle in or 
near New York. An intellectual man wkb 
could write with ease and rapidity and who 
possessed great conversational gifts and personal 
magnetism, he would have been successful. 

But his heart was in India. He could not 
bear to be away from his home-land. He 
attached great importance £o propaganda 
work in behalf; of his country : but it did not 
fill his life. He wished to take an actiye 
part in the political movement back home. 


Apparently however the India Office 
took a different view of the matter. He was 
unable to obtain a passport, without which he 
could not return to the Motherland. 

That view seemed to have persisted at the 
India Office even after the armistice was 
signed. Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, who had 
been at its head since 1917, was neither 
conservative nor narrow-minded. Quite the 
reverse. Many of his colleagues were, on the 
contrary, short-sighted and reactionary. He 
had moreover to carry with him the officials 
in India, many of whom were bitterly opposed 
to his policies and did everything in their 
power to block him. 

I feel certain that had Mr. Montagu been 
differently placed he would have made it 
possible for Lalaji to return to India earlier 
than In; was able to do. I saw him often in 
those days and can therefore write from 
personal knowledge. 

Lalaji was suffering too much from 
nostalgia to lose precious time in making 
preparations to leave or in bidding farewell 
to friends. Once he learnt that he was to be 
allowed to go home he crossed the Atlantic 
for Britain and, after a short time in London, 
sailed for India. 


PROPOSALS FOR AN ALL-INDIA ACADEMy OF SCIENCES 

By G. U MUKHERJEE, m. sc. 


Introduction 

E VEN at an early .stage of civilization, 
knowledge was regarded as the source of 
power and pursuit of knowledge was 
confined to a smalt class of people (generally 
the priests), and even amongst them there was 
much secrecy and rivalry, co-operation being 
practically unknown. Each individual held fast 
to his own traditions and his own school of 
thought, and bitter jealousy leading sometimes 
to fierce conflicts existed between different 
schools. With the progress of civilization, 
however, as^ the intellectuals and the society 
realized their duties to each other, it ‘ was 
recognized that the cultivation of knowledge 
c$uld be carried on more efficiently, ' if the 
learned members of the society could 'co-operate 
apd could oome into more frequent contact with 
each other's achievements and thoughts. For 
this purpose corporate bodies were organized and 
frequent discussions used to be held. It was 
also recognized ' that knowledge should not be 
confined to any particular class, but its portals 


should be thrown open to all who possessed the 
necessary earnestness of purpose and gift of 
mental powers. 

At the present time we can regard this 
democratization of knowledge * as almost a sure 
measure of the progress of civilization in a 
country ; for it was almost unknown in medieval 
priest-ridden societies. Amongst the countries of 
the Western World, Greece was probably the 
first to reach thjs stage, near about the fifth 
contury n.e. The first learned body of Greece, 
the famous Academy (named after certain 
Academe) of Athens was founded by Plato, the 
pupil of Socrates. Plato was . not only a 
philosopher, but was also a "great-* believer in 
exact science ; on the portals of his Academy 
was inscribed — - “Let nobody enttrr the Academy 
who dom not know Geometry” Aristotle 
suceeded Plato and under Aristotle who wrote 
on Physics, Ethics, History of Animals, the 
fame of the Academy spread far and wide, and 
it became the rendezvous of all seekers after 
truth in the great t Empire of Alexander. The 
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Anulemy of Athens continued its glorious 
existence even after the political downfall of 
Greece, and throughout the Homan supremacy, 
the teachers ami scholars of the academy used 
to receive students even from Imperial Home. 
Besides the great Aqpdcmy of Athens, other 
learned societies sprang up in various parts of 
the civilized world, specially at Alexandria, at 
various places in Asia Minor like IVrgamiim 
and Antioch and at Syracuse in Sicily. It is 
interesting to note that in the Museum of 
Alexandria, which was founded hy Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and so named because it was 
dedicated to tin* Muses, the patron deities nf 
knowledge, all the expenses of the scholars wen* 
borne by the king. 

Ttik Acadhmy Moyk.mknt in Hi non: 

The spread of ( ’hristian ity in the 
Mediterranean world in the next centuries gave 
rise to intense theological bigotry, and this 
killed or drove underground the scientific spirit 
in Europe for about ten centuries. During tin* 
Henaissanee period, partly under the inilueuee 
of Arabic culture, the spirit of seientilie enquiry 
again revived, and a number of learned academies 
wen* formed in quick succession. Lead was 
taken hy Italy, then a country of city states, 
like Venice, Genoa and Florence each of which 
tried to emulate the achievements of the 
Alexandrian Museum. The Florence Academy 
will he long remembered in the Annals of 

Science on account of the encouragement it gave 
to Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, and the 
founder of modern Physics. At the sanu* time 
was founded the Academic des Linrcr at 

Home, which has been recently organized by 
Mussolini’s Government into a National Academy 
for Italy. Italy being the intellectual leader 
during the Renaissance, it was hut natural that 
other countries of Kurope should follow in her 
footsteps and should found their own A T ahmw! 
ArtnJrntirs under the idea which may now In* 
considered romantic, that the cultivation of 
science would usher in a new era in human 
civilization. 

In response to these ideas, the French Academy 
in Paris whose activities were mainly literary, 
was founded in 1031 by Cardinal Richelieu, 
minister of Louis XIII ol France. The Academic 
des Sciences was founded about, the saint 1 time 
and among its first members were the philosopher 
Descartes and the Mathematician Pascal. After 
the French Revolution, a single Institute de 
France was organized hy Napoleon, of which the 
various Academies (of. Science, Belle Lettres, etc.,) 
formed branches. By 1030, France had become 
a great National Unit, but Germany was still 

* So called, Invause tin* intellectual insight of the 
Academicians was supi>o*ed to penetrate the obscure 
secrets of nature, as the eyes of a lynx are suppled 
in fable to be endowed with the extraordinary paver 
of seeing through the solid walls. 
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divided into a number of petty states whose sole 
aim was to imitate French manners and customs. 
The great national institution of Germany, the 
Prussian Academy of Science's, was founded a 
century afterwards in 17-10 hy Fredrick the Great, 
who was a great admirer of French culture. 
It undertook direct and active encouragement 
of scientific research of the nation hy the creation 
of a mi m her of research professorships ami paid 
memberships ; these persons were not expected 
to do any teaching work and wore free to devote 
the whole of their time and energy to scientific 
research. Amongst the Academicians of the 
Prussian Academy, one could find such famous 
names as those of Voltaire and Manpertuis and 
the Humboldts in the 17th and iXth centuries,, 
and Vaut Hof!’ and Kinstcin in recent years. 

Tin-: Royal Kocilty ok London 

The famous Royal Society of London was 
founded in response to a widespread movement 
initialed by Francis Bacon who in a pamphlet 
entitled the A 'nr Atlantis , advocated plans for a 
college of learned men where cultivation of 
science would he properly organized. But the 
civil war in Kngland soon intervened and the 
idea could he given effect to only after the 
Restoration. 'The Royal Society first took definite 
shape in I00:i under a Royal (’barter from King 
(’buries II, who took an active interest in its 
foundation, and gave properties worth C13IM) from 
ii is own pocket towards its # foundation. The 
first meeting *ook place <m May 20, 1003, under 

the presidency of Viscount Brouneker, a noble- 
man who was also a mathematician of some 
nole and among the first fellows wore Robert 
Boyle, UhristopluT Wren (the builder of the St. 
Paul’s ( ’athedral), Hooke, and the great Newton 
joined the Society somewhat later. For about 
27<) years the Royal Society has played a 
unique and most important part in the intellec- 
tual life of the English nation, and it can count 
among its presidents men like Newton, Davy 
(Chemist), f looker (Botanist), Kelvin (Physicist.). 
Lister (Surgeon), Crookes (Chemist), Geikie 
(Geologist), Thomson, and Rutherford (Physicists) 
and Hopkins (Bio-chemist’, each a giant in his own 
Mibject. The- above list is enough to excite the 
envy of any other learned Society of the world. 

The Royal Society holds such an eminent 
position among the other scientific bodies (of 
which . then? are many) of Kngland that it will 
be better - here to review briefly its composition, 
constitution and functions. The Royal Society 
ha* about -lot) Fellows on its rolls, and about 
HI) Foreign members. The representation of 
different Sciences in the present body of Fellows 
is as follows : 


Physics and Meteorology 77 

Mathematics and Astronomy oft 

Engineering 24 

Chemistry 70 

Medicine 90 
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Zoology 

30 

Botany 

34 

( i oology 

35 

Psychology 

5 

Miscellaneous 

18 

National Work 

8 

Archaeology 

3 

453 

Among the Foreign members 

arc such men 

Einstein, Bohr and Pavlov. 

Seventeen new 


Fellows are elected every year. The candidate 
who wants to get elected will .have to get a 
Fellow who will propose his name and the 
proposal should be endorsed by six other Fellows. 
About 120 names are proposed each year of 
which 15 art* elected by ballot by the members 
of the council and the remaining two are elected 
for National work. The administration is vested 
in the council which consists of a president 
elected for two years, two secretaries elected for 
eight years, a treasurer and 22 members elected 
from amongst the Fellows. The President may 
be elected jf’or a second term. 

I shall now briefly describe the functions of 
the Royal Society at the present time. 

The Royal Society publishes two learned 
Journals -(a) The Proceedings which have two 
sections ( i) Physical, (/i) Biological ; (h) the 
Transactions with two Sections (/) Physical, 
(it) Biological. Papers communicated to the 
society are read in the weekly meetings, and 
then sent to sectional committees for publication, 
ami if approved are published in the Proceedings 
or the Transactions. 

Besides these purely academic, works the 
society has to discharge a lot of administrative 
function. It acts, to put the matter in a nutshell, 
as the National Governing Bodtj for the 
administration of all matters of scientific interest. 
Through its committees, it administers the 
following departments : 

1. The Government grant for Scientific 
investigations — amounting to about U 0,000 
per annum. 

2. The Kew Observatory : This is the National 
observatory for research and observations in 
Magnetism, Scisnology (science of earthquake's) 
Geo-physics, and Meteorology (science of 
weather). 

3. The Meteorological Office. — (At present 

under the Air Ministry, but the Royal Society 
has two representatives on the Governing 
body). ■ 

4. National Physical Laboratory. — The 
National Physical Laboratory was founded in 
1900, following the report of a committee with 
physicist Lord Rayleigh as Chairman to consider 
an<l report upon the desirability of founding a 
public institution for standardizing and verifying 
instruments, for testing materials. The adminis- 
tration is vested in a committee of the Royal 
Society, though in the Executive Committee, 


other interests are represented. In addition to 
discharging the above functions, the National 
Physical Laboratory undertakes scientific investi- 
gations of national importance, such as, research 
in ship-building, radio-telegraphy, metallurgy, 
and employs a large number of scientific staff. 

5. The Royal Observatory, Greenwhich, the 
Timekeeper of the world, was established in 1710 
on the initiative of the Royal Society. 

A committee of the Royal Society formerly 
formed the governing body of the institution, 
but now they form the board of Visitors and are 
strongly represen tod in the governing body. 

6. The International Research Council. — 
Science is international and a good deal of 
scientific work has to be done by international 
co-operation. So, as a result of series of 
international conferences held in London, Paris 
and Brussels during 1918-19, an International 
Research Council was formed for the purpose 
of facilitating international co-operation in 
scientific work and promoting the formation of 
International Unions in different branches of 
Science. The Royal Society, acting as the 
National Ara dr nig of Great Britain appoints the 
British delegates to the meetings of the Inter- 
national Research Council. At present, international 
research is carried on in the following 
subjects : — 

[Quoted from iwge 1 18 of the year-book of the 
Royal Society, 1933]. 

(1) Astronomy, (2) Geodesy and Geo-physics, 
(3) Mathemeties, (4) Radio-telegraphy, (5) Physics 
(0) Geography, (7) Chemistry, (8) Biology and 
(9) Medicine. 

The Royal Society is represented through its 
members in the Selection Committees for 
appointments of Professors in many Universities, 
Colleges and other National Institutions, ami 
exerts a very healthy influence in the maintenance 
of proper standard. 

Besides these activities, the Royal Society has 
to administer a very large fund amounting to 
several thousand pounds which has been 
bequeathed to it by successive generations of 
benefactors for founding Studentships, Medals, 
for recognition of meritorious scientific work. 
A Very useful and interesting fund known as 
the Scientific Relief Fund is maintained by the 
Royal Society, the object of which is to help 
scientific men and • their families in case 
of emergency. In recent years, a number of rich 
manufactures have endowed six-full-time Research 
Professorships of annual value of € 1,000 each. 
Before the institution of these .. Research 
Professorships, the Royal Society ‘ was rather 
behind her continental counterparts (in France 
and Germany.) 

Relation of the Royal Society of 
London to Sectional Societies 

Science plays such a great part in the 
activities of great nations that even such a body 
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jis the Royal Society, with its great age, tradition 
:ind highly efficient organization finds it difficult 
to cope with all the branches of science. So out 
of the Royal Society has sprung, in different 
times, the following societies devoted to only the 
particular subjects of study : 

1. The Royal Astronomical Society. 

2. The Royal Anthro|»ologieal Society. 

3. The Royal Geographical Society. 

i. The Royal Meteorological Society. 

The other great Scientific Societies in Great 
Britain are : 

1. The Chemical Society. 

2. The Physical Society. 

3. The Geological Society. 

4. The Linncan Society (Botany). 

5. The London Mathematical Society. 

fi. The Zoological Society. 

7. The Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

K The Faraday Society. 

0. The Rontgcn Society.. 

10. The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

From the above it will be apparent that 
in spite of the existence, of a large number of 
societies in England engaged in the promotion of 
interest and research work in particular branches 
of Science, the Royal Society is by no means a 
superfluous organization. On the other hand, it is 
a very important national institution, as being a 
Society composed of most eminent scientists and 
national workers on all lines, it is consulted by 
the Government on all scientific matters and is 
entrusted with the administration of scientific 
departments and institutions. It also acts as a 
liaison body between societies devoted to parti- 
cular subjects. Its relation to other scientific 
bodies is best understood by describing it as an 
apex of the pyramid formed by time societies. 

National Academies in other British 
Dominions 

In these days some sort of national academy 
has become so essential for every civilized country, 
that all the dominions of the British Empire, 
have, from time to time, managed to secure 
Royal Charter for their own national institutions. 
There is a very old Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
an old Royal (now National) Irish Academy of 
Dublin, a Royal Society at Toronto (for Canada), 
as well as Royal Societies for South Africa, 
Australia anti New Zealand. All these societies 
have taken the Royal Society of London as their 
prototype and have similar relation and influence 
with the Governments and other scientific bodies 
of their countries. Among the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations India is the 
only country which does not yet possess a National 
Academy of sufficient prestige and power like these 
Boyal Societies. 

Scientific Bodies in India— Official and 
Non-Official. 

In India in fact, the number of learned 
societies is extremely small. • The oldest and the 


most well known being the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which has just celebrated its 150th 
anniversary. It was founded in 17SI by the 
famous Oriental scholar Sir William .Jones. The 
chief field of activity of the Asiatic Society has 
been ancient and medieval Indian History and 
Archicology in which it has done admirable work. 
In fact, the Asiatic Society has been mainly 
responsible lor unearthing India’s past, it has 
also got, a Natural Science section, and has 
published very valuable memoirs in Zoology, 
Botany and Anthropology. In recent years it 
has organized the Indian Science Congress on 
the model of the British Association. Through 
its efforts, the Indian Museum and the Meteoro- 
logical department were called into being. Next 
in importance is the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, chiefly devoted to ancient 
Indian History. Other scientific societies devoted 
to special subjects arc the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, the Indian Mathematical Society and 
the Benares Mathematical Society, and the 
Indian Botanical Society, each of which publishes 
a journal. The most active society, however, has 
been the Indian Chemical Society founded in 1925 
by the Indian Chemists headed by Sir P. C. Kay. 
It has already managed to enroll more than 500 
Fellows, publishes a monthly journal and has 
got a paid whole time Assistant Secretary. In 
Physics no society has yet, been formed, though 
the Indian Association for the cultivation of 

science at Calcutta, publishes a journal of 
Physics, in which, mainly the researches of Prof. 
Raman and his school are published. Another 
very important body which is not sectional but 

provincial in its scope, is the Academy of 

Sciences of the United Provinces. It was foun- 

ded in 1930 with its headquarters at Allahabad 
by the scientists of U. P. It represents mainly 
the scientific workers of that province, but has a 
considerable number of extra provincial Fellows 
and Members. It has managed to secure sonic 
government support, publishes a quarterly bulletin 
and maintains a library of journals. 

Apart from theses non-official societies, there 
arc a number of Government and semi-Goveniinent 
scientific organizations in India chiefly managed 
by the Services which publish their own journals 
and memoirs. No civilized government these days 
can do without undertaking a large amount of 
systematic scientific and semi-scientific activities 
including a lot of- research work, and has to 
maintain well-equipped departments for that 
purpose. To organize and run these departments 
efficiently, expert advice, is essential, for which 
the Government generally turns to and receives 
prompt help from the national academy of the 
country. In these matters, there generally exists 
a spirit of close co-operation between the national 
academy and the state. In fact, it is not unusual 
to. leave a part of the actual administration 
regarding scientific matters in the hands of the 
national institution as wo have seen in the case 
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of the Royal Society of London. In common with 
other civilized Government* of the world, the 
Indian Government too undertakes a considerable, 
amount of Scientific work, of which the following 
arc some of the most important forms and arc 
under the direct control of the Government of 
India. 

1. Th Indian Trigonometrical Survey at 
Dehra Dun. 

It is responsible for the survey )f the Indian 
Empire and also does a certain amount of work 
in Hydrography. Seismology and Geo-physics. 

2. The Geological Survey of India. 

3. The Meteorological Service. 

4. The Zoological Survey of India. 

r>. The Agricultural Service. 

0. The Botanical Survey. 

Here may also be mentioned the Gentral 
Council of Agricultural Research and the propos- 
ed Central Medical Research Council. Besides 
these, many provincial Governments maintain 
Helen title Departments which are devoted to the 
study of problem* . peculiar to those provinces. 
The Irrigation Department of the Punjab, which 
has a highly organized Research staff, the 
Department of Fisheries of Bengal, and th<* Cotton 
Research Institute of Bombay are organizations 
of this nature. To the absence of an All-Tndia 
Academy of Sciences, the export advice that the 
Government needs for the purpose is sought else- 
where. Generally * this help has been given by 
an Indian Committee of the Royal Society of 
London. Hitherto this Indian Committee of 
the Royal Society has boon the guiding factor 
in the policy of the Government of India with 
regard to scientific matters, r.//., in the establish- 
ment of the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore (the original purpose of which was 
to organize research on industrial problems), in 
the Forest Research Institute, Bangalore, in the 
various medical research institutes as well as in 
the organization of the scientific services advice 
was sought, from the Royal Society. It is also 
clear that in the absence of a National Academy, 
tho Indian Scientific- opinion can 'have very little 
influence over the management of the above 
Government institutions ; and very little effective 
co-operation is possible between the Scientific 
workers in the Government Institutions and the 
non-official Indian Scientific workers carrying on 
research work in various Universities and institu- 
tions scattered all over the country. 

Recent Proposals for tub Formation of a$ 
All-India Academy of Sciences 

During the last four or five years the .Indian 
Scientists have been gradually awaking to the 
fact that the absence of an All-India Academy 
of Sciences not only greatly hampers the cultiva- 
tion of Science, but deprives the nation of a large 
amount of valuable, service which she badly needs. 
Eminent individuals, as well as important 
scientific bodies have from time to time expressed 


their opinion that an immediate establishment 
of a National Academy is absolutely essential, 
these stray voices from different quarters have 
recently developed into a strong movement, and 
it is to be hoped that the formation of such a 
body is a question of a few months. The growth 
of the movement may here he briefly outlined. 

Initiative of the Government of India 

Towards the end of 1930, the Government of 
India addressed a letter to tho Provincial Govern- 
ments, the learned societies of India, the Univer- 
sities and tlie Indian Science Congress requesting 
their opinions on the formation in India of 

(a) a National Research Council and (b) National 
Committees, to co-operate respectively with the 
International Research Council ami certain affiliat- 
ed l Inions which have been mentioned above. 
Their views were sought particularly on the 
following points (a) whether the formation of 
such a council and committees would he useful, 

(b) wliat, should be the composition and the 
method of appointment of these bodies, (c) in 
what ways would the expenses he met, (d) how 
much control the Government should exercise 
over these bodies. 

In their reply to this circular, the council and 
the Executive Committee of the Indian Science 
Congress expressed their opinion that (a) the 
formation of such bodies would certainly he 
useful (b) though the ideal constitution of the 
proposed National Research Council would be. 
one analogous to that of tho Royal Society of 
London, for the present it should include among 
its members the representatives of the following 
categories of Scientific workers : (i) Representatives 
of the .Scientific departments of the Government 
of India, (ii) Representatives of the learned 
societies and organizations of research (iii) Re- 
presentatives of the Universities (iv) Eminent 
scientists, (v) Representatives of such Provinces 
and the Indian States as are willing to hear a 
part of the expenses, 

(c) For the present, the Government of India 
should hear all the necessary expenses. 

(d) The National Research Council should be 
as free from Government control as possible. 

Government action on these proposals has 
not yet been taken owing to financial stringency 
hut ('veil this preliminary action shows that the 
Government of India realizes the importance of 
organizing a National Academy. 

The Propaganda by the “Cukkent. Science” 

The Editor of the famous Scientific weekly 
Nature Sir Richard Gregory, during his recent 
tour in India, discussed the question of the 
formation of an All-India Academy of Sciences 
with the Editors of Current Science . The May 
1933 issue of the journal contained an Editorial 
on the subject, the substance of which can be 
understood from the following extracts : 
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*'\ l though Indian Science should command 
j.r icfcioally unlimited resources, and actually has 
t-ii listed a baud of competent and highly qualitied 
investigators, it suffers from a lack of financial 
-npport and from the lack of an authoritative 
t \ position of its achievements by a central 
[ responsible body which can speak on behalf of 
her scientific men for India, as a whole. -It, 
ems to us that the early establishment of a 
National Academy of Science should secure 
l<>*ior anti better organized co-operation of 
etivities among all research institutions of India. 

! The scope and purpose of the functions of the 
Academy art? therefore different from those of tilt? 
Indian Science Congress which offers principally 
l lie advantage of human contacts. Among other 
functions which the Academy will exercise should 
he included the protection and advancement of 
ihe professional interests of its members. It 
diould acquire tin* necessary authority to advise 
(iovernment, the l -diversities and other institu- 
tions on all scientific matters and other problems 
riTerred to it for consideration and to negotiate 
"ii behalf of Indian scientific workers with 
'imilar institutions abroad; through its library, the 
Academy will act as a bureau of information to 
he disseminated among its members. An 
Academy of Science is not an ornament, but an 
indispensable institution for directing the destinies 
"I the nation.- We have no hesitation in thinking 
tlinl its establishment ought to be the natural 
and legitimate ambition of a progressive Govcrn- 
inciit and an enlightened public who should 
unhesitatingly provide the institution with 
>ufficient funds for its service in their 

cullso. ,, 

The Editors then consulted their board of 
editorial co-operators and issued over their 

denatures a circular letter with questionnaire on 
(h" subject. The letter stated that if a sufficiently 
widespread support for tin 4 proposal of establish- 
ing an All-India Academy would be forthcoming, 
dc- investigation of details would immediately 
engage the attention of a competent committer 
appointed for the purpose. The questionnaire 
; i>ked for the views of the addressee on the 
>n, l ,l S function, and constitution of such an 
Academy, its relation to other scientific bodies, 
•bout its finances, etc. Tin? Calcutta Scientists 
-fathered together on the 17th September and 
dratted a collective reply to this circular. They 
approved of the proposal wholeheartedly and 
^pressed their opinions on various points. They 
in favour of associating the new body 
Hosely with the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
( ‘ x pressed the opinion that Calcutta would be the 
most suitable place for its location. They 
nwever suggested that the various schemes 
received regarding the formation of the Indian 
Academy be placed before a special meeting of 
General Committee of the Indian Science 
“tigress in its forthcoming Poona (changed 
:i ter to Bombay) session for rail discussion. 
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Proposals of thk Makijihs of Zktland 
and Prof. Thomas for Foundin') a 
Koval Indian Acadkmy (of Sciknch, 
Lkttkrs and Arts) 

Meanwhile the sounding of opinion for 
establishing a National Academy was started 
from another quarter. In April 1933, Lord 
Zetland, the ex-Govcrnor of Bengal and Professor 
Thomas, the distinguished orientalist of Oxford, 
addressed 2r» most eminent Indian intellectuals 
on this subject, on behalf of some British 
gentlemen who were interested in the intellectual 
life of India and had gathered together in 
London to discuss the desirability of an Indian 
Academy, representative of Philosophy, Science, 
Literature and Art. They stated that the 
international influence of a single Indian National 
Academy will he probably much greater than the. 
united influence of a number of academies, and 
there fori* the former was preferable, As regards 
the process of initiating such a body, they 
suggested that the llrihsh Arndrnu/ m'njhl help 
as far as thr. Indian o pinion tmuld mushier siieh 
help drsirahh'i sjierialltf in such mailers as t ihiaintmj 
I iorenunent rempnilion and support and, a 
Uni fa! Charter. They asked the views of those 
whom they addressed, as to whether such action 
on the part of the British Aeadejny would have 
their approval and support. Among the replies 
which were sent to them individually, majority 
were in the favour of establishing a single 
academy, but some were for separate academies 
for Science and Arts. They were also informed 
that in the forthcoming Science Congress (1934), 
the proposal for an All-India Academy of 
Sciences would engage the attention of its 
General Committee. Jn their reply to Prof. 
Saha, who was to preside in that session of the 
Congress, they said that they had hitherto been 
acting in association with the British Academy 
who are naturally more interested in a single. 
Academy than • in an Academy of Science only, 
and they suggested that “alter the discussion of 
the matter in the Indian Science Congress 
(assuming of course that the trend of the 
discussion did not render such a course impossible) 
the Council of the Congress he asked to consider 
whether they might not issue* an invitation to 
those with whom we have been corresponding 
in India.” 

Tin-; Acadkmy of. Sri knurs in thk Unitkd 

pROVINCKS OF AoiU AND OUDIl 
The Scientists of II. I\, however, have taken 
a most active part in this general movement 
for a Natiopal Academy of Sciences. As early as 
1929, in bis “Plea for an Academy of Sciences” 
Prof. Saha indicated the need of ii National 
Academy of Sciences and discussed the question 
with a number of scientists at the Science 
Congress which assembled at Allajtabad in 1930. 
As the realization of the proposals, then seemed 
remote, a more modest institution, the U. P. 
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Academy of Sciences, was founded in 1930. But, 
the sponsors of I, lx* Provincial Academy eoutimud 
l,o eherish the idea of an All-India Academy 
and took pains to invite scientists of other 
provinces to join the D. P. Academy. For three- 
years this body worked silently and efficiently, 
receiving wholehearted co-operation of not only 
the 1 1. f\ scientists Imt of a number of extra 
provincial scientists as well. In the middle of 
1933, time seemed to be ripe and circumstances 
favourable for forming an All-India, institution, 
and the U. I*. Academy took the initiative in 
this matter by passing the following resolution 
on the 10th of August, “That ’the Academy 
welcomes Ihe proposal of (lie Council that the 
Aca<lemy of Sciences, U. P„ should become the 
All-India Academy of Sciences.” 

Just after this a circular letter was sent !o 
the scientists all over India requesting their views 
on the matter. The following is an extract from 
this letter: “In the U. P. Academy of Seiences, 
thus, there already exists the nucleus of an 
All-India Academy. The signatories to this letter 
are authorised by the . Academy to state, that the 
IT, p. Academy will be only too glad to place 
its organisation, experience and resources, at the 
service of the All-India body, and ill case the 
oiler is accepted the Indian Academy can come 
into existence ahnost immediately.” 

The comments of the famous scientific- journal 
Nat nra over these proposals of the l T . P. Academy 
were highly reasonable and sympathetic. The 
Editorial of September 23, 1933 strongly favoured 
the formation of an All-India Science Academy 
and wrote: “As a matter of fact when a number 
of men of science from different parts of India 
assembled at Allahabad in January 1930, the 
question of the establishment of an Academy 
of Sciences in India was thoroughly discussed. 
It was then decided to start, as an experimental 
measure, the U. P. Academy of Sciences which 
would he the official expositor . of the research 
work conducted mainly in the five universities 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
it was also settled that membership would be 
open to men of science residing outside the 
territorial limits of the United Provinces. It was 
also suggested that if the experiment proved 
successful, the IT. P. Academy might later develop 
into an All-India organization. The progress of 
the Academy during the last three years has 

shown that the experiment has been very 

successful, and members of the Academy 
residing in other parts of India have suggested 
that it should become an All-India Academy 
of Sciences. The U. P. Academy is. the 
first of its kind to have been started in 

India, and it has, therefore, strong claim to 

develop into an All-India Academy. We under- 
stand that the council has discussed the question 
recently, and has recommended to the general 
body of the Academy that its name be changed 
to the Indian Academy of Sciences.” 


Jt was however realized that the Indian 
Science Congress being the recognized authorita- 
tive body representing Indian Scientists, was 
the only body capable of dealing with such an 
All-India problem as the establishment of an 
Indian Academy hence, the U. P. Academy in 
a resolution dated December 19, 1933 authorized 
Prof. Saba to bring to the notice of the 

scientists attending tin* Science Congress at 
Bombay, tin* resolution of the U. P. Academy 
of August 10, 1933, and to discuss the whole 
question with them, and to report to the 

Academy the deliberations of the Congress, at 
its next meeting. 

The above review shows that the necessity 
of forming an All-India Academy of Sciences 
has been emphasized by various authoritative 

bodies including die Government, of India, but 
regarding the composition and modalities of 
formation, considerable divergence of opinion 
prevailed. The greatest divergence of opinion 
was with respect to the question of location. 
Naturally enough every society or scientific, laxly 
wanted the Academy to lx* located in the 

particular city n which it was interested. The 
situation in thi- ease, as in every other All-India 
allair, was not unlike that in the old Athenian 
democracy, where every leader of the army, 
when asked to nominate a captain-general, gave 
the first, vote to himself and the next to 
somebody else, (ieuerally, the man who got the 
largest number of second votes was elected. 
A similar procedure might lx* needed to ileal with 
the present situation. Thus the different 
scientific bodies, the Asiatic Society, the U. P. 
Academy, and the Current Science group, with 
an admirable spirit of co-operation, resigned all 
powers into tlx* hands of the Indian Science 
Congress. The Sponsors of the Congress felt 
that the discussion of the question of location 
was unnecessary at that stage, as it depended 
entirely on tin* form into which the constitution 
of the Academy would he finally emerging. 
They, therefore, submitted to the decision of the 
General Committee only questions of a general 
nature. On the 3rd. January, 1934, a special 
mooting of the General Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress Association was specially convened 
for the purpose. At this meeting which was 
attended by about 73. members from all parts 
of India, the following resolutions were passed. 

Hi -:, solution 1 

The General Committee of the Indian Science 
Congress thanks the Editorial Board of the 
Current Srienre for the excellent spade work 
in sounding the scientific opinion in India on 
the desiribility or otherwise of having an Indian 
Academy of Science and proposing to hand over 
to the General Committee of the Indian Science 
Congress the material hitherto collected. 

The following ,is an extract from the letter 
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circulated by tin 1 Current Srienrr on tin 1 replies 
received to their circular letter : 

“I have the honour to submit hcrcwitli an 
analysis of the replies so far received to the 
question naira recently issued under your authority. 

“We have so far received 109 replies to the 
questionnaire of which several represented 
collective opinions of groups of individuals, 
Research Institutes, learned Societies and 
Universities. Over 150 individual scientists 
(distributed all over the country) are agreed that 
(here is great need for the organization of an 
All-India Academy of Sciences. Three learned 
Societies, seven Universities and five Research 
Institutions have supported the idea after 
consulting the constituent members ; two individuals 
have expressed doubts about the need for such 
ait organization at the present juncture : four have 
opined that the Indian Science Congress fulfils 
I he functions of an Academy. 

“Among those* who favour the formation of an 
Academy, one learned Society and five individuals 
have suggested a further discussion of the matter 
at the session of the Indian Science Congress 
at Bombay and the necessary action to la* taken 
bused on the decision reached at the meeting ; 
all the others are in favour of a Commih.ee 
appointed by you, going into the question and 
deciding on the constitution of the Academy. 

“There has been some difference of opinion 
regarding the process of initiating the Academy. 
The majority approve of seeking State-aid to 
start an entirely new organization which would 
be run more or less along the line of the Royal 
Society of London, the details of the constitution 
as also the process of initiation of the Academy 
to be decided by the committee to Ihj appointed 
by you for the purpose.” 

The above letter shows that there is an 
overwhelming majority amongst the scientists and 
scientific bodies of India for starting a National 
Academy of Science, and they were all agreed 
that the task of framing the constitution and taking 
such other steps as is necessary for bringing the 
Academy to existence should be left to a 
Committee appointed by the Indian Science 
Congress. Accordingly tin* following resolutions 
were moved by Dr. L. Former, President of the 
Congress for I9dd, and wen* adopted by the 
General Committee after a full discussion. 

Rkhoi.ution ‘2. 

In the opinion of the General Committee of 
the Indian Science (km gross, the principal 
purposes for which an Indian Academy of 
Sciences is desirable an* : 

. (o To act as a co-ordinating body between 
scientific societies in India, institutions engaged 
in scientific work, Government Scientific. Depart- 
ments and Services. 

(ii) To act as a body of scientists of 
eminence, to promote and safeguard the interests 


of scientists in India, and also to act as a 
National Research Council. 

(/#/) To publish a (nmptes Ifrm/us of papers 
read before I he Academy and also Memoirs and 
Transactions. 

• ir) To keep the door open either for a 
federation of the Science Academy with other 
Academies of Letters and Social Sciences which 
may come into existence. 

('•) To secure ami manage 1 funds and 
endowments for scientific research. 

(/*/) To do such other things as may be 
necessary for the promotion of Science in India. 

Rksoli’tion d. 

Resolved that a Committee be appointed 
to meet at an early date iu Calcutta, with tin* 
object of drafting a constitution to be laid before* 
the next meeting of the Indian Science Congress, 
and to lake the necessary steps for bringing 
the Academy into existence by the end of the 
year 19dl. 

Rksoi.ctiox 1. 

The Committee shall be constituted as 
follows : 

1. The outgoing President of the Indian 
Science Congress. 

2. The. incoming President of tin* Indian 
Science Congress. 

(A) One representative each of the following 

Societies : t 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I. Indian ( Temieal Society. 

5. Indian Botanical Society. 

!{. Mining and Geological Institute, jointly 
with the Geological, Mining and Metalurgieal 
Society. t 

7. Indian Mathematical Society, /one joint 
Benares „ „ r represen ta- 

Calcutta „ „ ) five. 

S. U. I*. Academy of Sciences. 

I). Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. (( -a leu tin) 

(B) Director or a representative nominated by 
the following All-India Government Departments. 

Id. Botanical Survey of India. 

II. Geological „ „ 

12. Zoological „ „ 

Id. Trigonometric „ „ 

M. Meteorological Department. 

1f>. Imperial Institute of Agricultural and 
Forest Research. 

llj. Indian Research Fund Association. 

17. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research. 

IS. Dir<*etor or representative of the Indian 
Institute of Science. 

19. Representative of the; Editorial Board 

of the Current Srietire. 

20-24. The following five mem hers to represent 
the General Committes of the Indian Science 
Congress. (They were elected after ballot 
was' taken.) 
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(/) Prof. S. N. Hose 
(li) Mr. D. N. Wadia 

(iii) Dr. S. K. Mukorjee 

(ir) Dr. K. (f. Naik 

(/') Dr. II. K. Son 

The Committee have power 
additional members as required. 


Dacca. 
Bombay. 
Lucknow. 
Baroda. 
(Calcutta, 
to co-opt 


Kksoi.i tion r». 

Prof. M. N. Saha, and Prof. S. P. Aglinrkar 
h.e appointed Organizing Secretaries. 

The Committee is to hold its first meeting 
at Calcutta (the venue of the Indian Science 


Congress for 1935) on February 11 and 12 when 
mode of procedure will be discussed. 

On account of the great public important v 
of the measure proposed, Thr Modern Review ha- 
taken special pains to obtain from the authority 
of the Indian Science Congress, a detailed 
account of the movement. The above account 
shows that a very good start has been made 
for a measure of first-rate national importance 
and the country will watch with groat eagerness- 
the working of tin* Committee. It is Imped also 
the Central Government as well as the Slates 
will give the enterprise their unstinted and 
whole-hearted support, morally as well as 
materially. 


INDIAN WOMENHOOD 



Sriiauti Mai Warerkar 

Miss Vtmala Gadve went to London and 
joined the Rachel Macmillan Training College. 


She has Pi ken the Nursery School < Teachers ; 
Diploma from the college. She is the first. Indian 
girl to hike this diploma. 



Books in the principal European ami 
Indian language* are reviewed in Tub Modern Review. But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of hook-reviews and notices is 
published.— Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

GANDHI VERSUS THE EMPIRE. % Pandas 
T. Mo\umdar, Ph. D. Illustrated. Pp. ,7 51. A foreword 
hy 1 Vi ll Durant . The Universal Publishing Company, 
A If ip York, 

Dr. MaV.umdar possesses three essential qualifica- 
tions for writing siieh a book about Mahatma (lam I hi 
as Americans need to possess. He knows India well, 
lie knows Gandhi well, and he knows America and 
Americans well. 

1. He knows India as nobody can quite know it 
except one horn and reared there, who has drunk in 
its spirit from the very breast of his mother, from 
his father’s first embrace, from the profound and 
lasting influences of his Indian child-companionships, 
li is Indian school -training and the Indian environment 
everywhere about him moulding his whole nature as a 
hand moulds elav throughout all his impressionable 
years from birth to manhood. 

2. Dr. Mozumdar knows Gandhi through the 
close intimacy of living with him in his home ; 
through sharing with him the hopes, the toils, 
the anxieties and the sufferings of the Mahatma’s 
daring, historic, threeweeks’ march on foot to the 
sea, to break Britain’s infamous salt-tax, and thus 
proclaim to her and to the world India’s determination 
to lie free ; and, later, through conversations and 
eompanionship with the great Indian leader in Oimlon, 
during the second Round Table Conference there. 

X Dr. Mozumdar knows America and Americans 
through more than a dozen years of residence here, 
where he has studied in our great universities and 
achieved high standing as a scholar, and more impor- 
tant still, where he has travelled in all parts of the 
land, studying American institutions and American 
life, and lecturing with ability and eloquence in 
support of the right of his country to self-rule and 
to a place once more among the world’s great nations. 
The work that he has done and is doing for India, as 
a public speaker, has been, and is, invaluable. 

Dr. Mozumdar has written much on both Gandhi 
and India. And now, in a sense he gathers up the 
ripe fruit of it all in this large and striking volume 
just published entitled Qandht versus the Empire. 

26—10 


In Ibis unique work he gives to the* public much 
valuable information about. Gandhi, chiefly in connec- 
tion with hi* historic visit to Enghuuf in It), ‘11, and 
imjiortaiil. utterances from Gandhi’s lips for the most 
part addresses delivered at the London Round Table 
Conference, in Parliament and at the many Assemblies, 
public and private, where he was invited to speak. 
The significance and value of the hook lies mainly 
in the fact that this iuqiortaiif information and 
these important utterances of the great Lidiaii 
leader cannot he found except with great difficulty 
anywhere else, and can he found nowhere else 
collected together as Dr. Mozumdar gives them in 
his impressive pages. 

J. T. Sunderland 

MAN AND TECHNICS : A contribution to a 
philosophy of life, hy Oswald Spenglcr , translated from 
the German by C. F. Atkinson. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London. (Hath. Pp. #4 -104, fish, 

Oswald Spenglcr is a profound thinker of very 
wide erudition. Compared with his huge work, The 
Decline of the West, the present book is a small one. 
It is both a summary of his known philosophy and 
an outline of his history of mankind. Accordingly 
it deals shortly with the whole problem of civilized 
man’s life on earth today and is essentially necessary 
for grasping modern thought and modern social 
problems. It is divided into five chapters : Technics 
as the Tactics of Living ; Herbivores and Beasts of 
Prey ; The Origin of Man, Hand and Tool ; The 
Second Stage, Speech and Enterprise ; and The Last 
Afl, Rise ami End of the Machine Culture. 

MY IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN : By Sir 
Lnlubhai Samaldas , Kt.. C. I. E. ; f). B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Co. Bombay. Rs . 2. Pp . 158. Illustrated • 

The author is a man of business and at the same 
time a widely read and cultured thinker. Hence, one 
would expect his book to l>e both entertaining and 
profitable reading. It is really found to be such. 
In it Sir Lalubhai tells us of the national character- 
istics of the Japanese, their education, factory 
industries, agriculture and sericulture, civics ana; 
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religion, and describes a liot spring research hospital’ 
imdsomc cities find towns. He hIho gives his im- 
pressions of some individuals and }iss(H*itions ; and 
describes his visit to (.Vyleui, Singapore, Hongkong, etc. 

The Japanese* national characteristics which 
struck him were their cleanliness, artistic temperament, 
►eliteness of manners, kindness, hospitality and the 
lonesty of the masses. 

“.Japan is nationalist first, nationalist second, and 
nationalist last." Japanese education is intended to 
make the people nationalists and patriots. There 
were ami even now tlnao are* factions in the* State. 
But the Japanese leave all along avoided foreign aid 
in internal epiarrel and have* finis protected tlicm- 
selves from its fatal elleet. 

“The* Japanese* are* thorough in whate*\i*r work in- 
activity they umlcrtake." They unde*rstand the* 
value* of large* e*oml>in«*s and refuse to accept ele*feat. 
The pere-entage* of literacy in Japan is ‘J2.22 of tin* 
total population. In India the* pe*rreiifagr of 
//literacy is 92 ! 

Those* who want («» umh'rstanel why Japan is 
progressive* ami <*flicient and successful in industry 
ought to read this book. 

C. 

THIS FHtST TWO XAWABS of OI-DIT : % 

Dr. Ashtrhadilal Shrirastnra, M. A ., Ph.D. Professor 
Maharana's Odler/e, Udaipur. The Upper India 
Publish irty House tdd. Luehnotv, DMA ; Demi oefaro. 
Papes tWO, u ith a Foment'd by Sir dadunath Snrkar. 

Professor Shriva*stava has rcntlcrcd a great serviev 
to Indian history by publishing a full and authenti- 
cated account of* the e*aree*rs of the* first two Xawabs 
of f)udh, Saadat Ivhan ami Safelar Jang, covering a 
period of Jt ye*ars, from 1720 177)1, that is, the* 

reigns of the two Mughal Emperors, Muhammad 
Shah and Ahmad Shah, who were* mainly resjMnisible 
for an acute* Maratlia |H*netration into northern India. 
Naturally therefore the historical sources of this 
eventful |H*riod are to be* found mainly in Marathi 
anel Persian, each supplementing and to a large 
extent correcting the other. The* credit of first 
investigating these soure-es goes to Irvine anel Kajwade* 
for the Persian and Marathi language's respectively; 
but their performance remained necessarily impe*rfect, 
as re*se*arch in many collateral ‘topics liael not in 
their days advanced ‘to that extent which happily we* 
notice today. The* Marathi selections publisher! by 
the Bombay Government out of the* Pcshwas’ Kecorels 
in their possession have indeed given a fresh impetus 
to the subje'ct and e*nable*d Professor Shrivastava to 
test their accuracy e>r otherwise) by flipping into some 
50 Persian MSS. and constructing out of both, an 
accurate anel we'll-sifted account of these* 2-1 ye*ars in 
the form of the careers of tlu* two Xawabs of Oiulh. 
Doth of whom figuml so prominently in the affairs 
df the Imperial Court. Saadat Khan in the north anel 
Bajirao I in the south, have been exact contem- 
poraries, oft e *ii exposing eaeh other in war and diplonr.icy 
and thus shaping the course of Indian history between 
them. On this account the* task undertaken . by 
Or. Shrivastava was vast anel eliflicult, wading through 
an intricate* mass of manuscript puiiers in IVrsian 
and the printed ones in Marathi. His acquaintance 
witli the latter is unimiwachable as lie* has been able 
to clear accurately anel impartially many doubtful 
points and incidents in which both the Persian anel 
Marathi writers could be reasonably accused of 
partiality towards their own nationals. The present 
volume is only a foretaste of what is to come out of 


his pern in the near future*, since he has unde*rtaker. 
to write* similar live*s of all the* succeeding nawabs 
of fluelh which we are* sure will be done in the* 
same* critical ami |>e*net rating spirit. When he* 
completes this task fully, then will be tin* time for 
writing a full and accurate* history either of the* 
Ala rat has or of the* latc*r Mughals, with whom the* 
Nawabs of Omlh w ere closely associate*el. 

Tlie painstaking analysis pre*S(*nte*d by this author 
\yill enable stmlents to realize* how the* latte*r Mughal 
Emperors wen* utterly devoid of the spirit of valour, 
devisieui, and murage in tlu* fae*<* of dange*r which 
had e nable*d (heir ancestors like Babur, Akhar ami 
Shall Jahan to build ami consolidate the*ir e*m]>ir«* 
in India. The invasions of Xaelir Shall and Alimael- 
sliab A be la I i wen* umliTste»o<l to be* a ri*pe’ate*d etlbrl 
of the* Patlian> to restore their rule* at De'llii in 
suppression of tlu* Mughals and compelled tlu* 
Vazirs, Safelar Jang and ( lliaziuddin, to call in the* 
lie *1 p of tin* Marat lias tee put elown the* Kohilla 
Pat bans. Tlu*s» * elcve*le>pme*uts we*re* till now in- 
explicable to purely Marathi stml(*nls who will whole*- 
heartedly welcome the* perspie-uous treatment now 
presente*el by Prof. Shrivastava. 

Apparently in* eloes not notice* seenit* recently 
piiblisbe*d Marailii sources, such, as t lie »se* from the* 
Puramlare* Duhar, which woulel have* cnabl(*(l him to 
put in a tow more* minor incidents like* I he* mnreliT 
of Maliaele vbliai flingno, the first Maratlia envoy 
at I)e*llii, in January 1711 bv Safelar Jang. The 
incident is well narrated in MS. 17)1 of Puraudare* 
Daftar ve)l. I ami well illustrates the* Irene I of Maratlia 
policy. A similar analysis for the* lirst te*n years of 
Bajirao I is e*ve*n now ne*ccssary to cle*ar the* lirst 
Maratlia entry into Malwa and the struggles wagexl 
by the* Mughal Viceroys, Giridhar Bahaelur and 
I )aya Bahaelur. For the* history e>f northern Imlia the* 
labours of Prof. Shrivastava arc sure* to ])rove in- 
valuable*. 

(i. S. Sakdksai 

INDIA IN THE MELTING POT: fly a “Choi a 
Sahib/’ Published by Li /train Williams. Publishers 
Ltd. London. Price 2-ti. 

The inordinately long-drawn cousielcrations about 
granting constitutional government to India liave given 
the opportunity to various people in England to 
publish books which are essentially ephemeral produc- 
tions, lmt serve to misre*present trie case* of India for 
self-government. Tlu* book before uV is* in one* of the*m. 
It is a farrago of fact and fiction in which fiction 
easily preelominates. The author’s - claim to “personal 
knowledge of India" would not stand scrutiny as 
woulel be* evie lent from the* following statements chosen 
at random from the* hook : 

(1) “It will not be - amiss to State here that Mr. 
Gandhi is a Brahmin of the Biinniu (slioj)ke*e*per) 
caste and when lie was on his way to attend the 
Round Table Conference the public we*rc mystified at 
flic rcjHUts of bis doings on board ship and reference 
was made to the saereel water and Ganges mud he 
was bringing with him.” 

Needk*ss to say that Mr. Gandhi is not- a Brah- 
man but a Bania (Vaisya) and he eliel not take) 
with him a single drop ot r Ganges water or a pinch of 
Ganges mud for his own edification or for the puri- 
fication of men like our “Ohota Sahib.” 

A writer who indulges in such hopeless rubbish is 
not worth arguing with. And liis ignorance of facts is 
equalled only by his aptitude for falsehood. 

(2) “Two days after his (Mr. Gandhi’s) arrival 
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luck in India the Bangui Provincial Oongrcss < in- 
ference issued the following statement : ‘This is an 
auspicious time for the worship of the Mother Kali and 
submerge to the bottomless grave by bounds and 
revolvers the European Association.’ which threat they 
have si nee essayed to carry out on several occasions 
with more or loss success. ” 

There is no such organization as the Bengal Pro- 
vincial (ingress — the Indian National (ingress being 
an all-Tiidia organization and no one in Bengal is 
a wan' of any statement like the one manufactured in 
England having been issiii'd in tin* Presidency. 

( ‘5 ) “These men and women, (coming from what 
has been called the ‘criminal castes’) if not their 
children, can become very useful tools in the hands of 
high caste agitators, for although they do not care 
whom they rob or kill subject to caste prejudices, 
they an* ready to deal with Europeans, Hindus and 
Mohammadans alike the high castes can exercise very 
great influence over them in person. According to 
reports the rhittagong District is seething with 
anarchy and the terrible results of unbridled terrorism.” 

Not a single recruit from the so-called “criminal 
castes” has figured in the Armoury Raid or in any 
other outrage of the kind referred to in (’hittagong. 
If the “criminal castes” can still subsist it is because 
tin* British (lovernment in India have not yet made 
primary education free and compulsory thus neglecting 
oik* of the primary duties of a civilized government. 

(1) “As an indication of their (tin* Sikh's) stead- 
fastness it is to be noted that over St), 0(H) of them 
served voluntarily during the (Jreat War.” 

Alas for t-he veracity of this statement about the 
Sikhs having served in the British army voluntarily 
we have not forgotten the statement made in Trafh 
by an Englishman immediately after tin* terrible 
happenings in the Punjab in 11)11). The writer of the 
article referred to the time when the results of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s recruiting activities wen* being 
loudly trumpeted and when he (Sir Michael) was 
talking publicly of the vast numbers of troops that he 
still expected to get out of the Punjab and wrote as 
bellows : 

“At that period my informant, who has spent 
the best part of his life in India, came into contact 
with thousands of the recruits already raised and 
he was horrified at the unanimity with which they 
declared that they had not joined voluntarily. The 
statements of the m*riiits themselves were confirmed 
by the conversation with other natives encountered 
while travelling, ft was a common thing to hear them 
speaking of sons or brothers who had disappeared or 
"civ expected to disappear ‘without tract*’ and also to 
hear discussions as to tin* best means of thwarting 
the activities of the native* heads of village's or 
districts. The head men wen* ‘all out’ to mop up, 
by hook or crook, every abler bodied man or boy mi 
their lists in order to earn a public acknowledgment 
from the Lieutcnant-( Jovernor at one of the durbars 
which lie* held wherever he went.” 

He added that tin* term “recruiting” was “only 
another name for press-gang work so far as the* 
Bunjab was concerned” and opjiosed the proj>osal to 
extend Sir Michael’s term of office. “Whatever,” he 
said, “may he thought in official circles, the evidence, 
referred to above leaves no room for doubt that the 
extension of his appointment is bound to create the 
worst possible impression upon the Punjabis and 
probably not on them alone.” 

We are not surprised to find the author being 
most bitter on Brahmanism and the Bengal on;. 


“(Yiminulily as a caste is one of the festering 
sores of Brahmanism” he says. 

In aim: her place the reader is told “Brahmanism 
is (Ik* most horrible means of political and social 

degradation left in the world \ny surrender 

to it is immoral and would he a huge political 
mistake, and that is, after all, the alpha and omega 
of Mr. (Jandhi’s and his eo-( 1 ongress Wallahs’ 
machinations and means whereby they have. led 
Western idealists and visionaries into their many 
traps.” 

Of the Bengalee the author says “Nominally 
Bengal, the house of the arch conspirator, does not. 
contribute a single soldier to the Indian Army 
during peace time and only contributed 7,000 comba- 
tants out of a population of forts six millions during 
the war.” 

Vet Sir Michael O'Dwyer in course of his recrui- 
ting tour in the Punjab compared tin* record of 
Oujranwala District with that of Bengal and said 
to tin* durh'in's, “If you fail to seize this opportunity 
you are not likely to’liave another.” The Statesman 
iAugust la, 1 *. ) 1 7 ) commented thus on his speech : - 
“Could there be a more remarkable illustration of 
the revolutionary times in which we live than a 
comparison between the recruiting record of Bengal 
and that of a Sikh stronghold, to tin* v.*ry decided 
disadvantage of the latter '!" 

“Cliota Sahib” has deliberately refrained from 
disclosing ‘the reasons that are responsible for Bengal 
not contributing soldiers to tin* Indian Army. Tim 
artificial and arbitrary division* of Indians into 
military and non military races which the British 
have made is the chief reason for Bengal’s non- 
eonlribuiion to the Indian Army. The persistent 
refusal of the Army I leadipiarters to ajlow Bengalees 
to enlist as soldiers in the beginning of the War is a 
fact which docs not reflect credit on those responsible 
for the administration of the country. 

As every road was said to lead to Koine so 
every fact recorded bv “Cl iota Sahib” has been 
selected or manufactured to lead to the conclusion — 
India is not lit for self-government and must bo 
governed by the British, lie has not. profited by the 
hitter experience the British had with Ireland, because 
lie would still build “his trust on reeking tube and 
ironstand” and leave, out of his calculations the 
invincible soul of man. He would have his country- 
men believe that the (ingress party in India “do 
not want any form of government at all which will 
interfere with their programme of lawlessness.” Ami 
though ignorant or deaf about the actual condition 
of India, and the aims of Indians he lias made the 
following assertion : 

“Theorizing with the Has! is a dangerous game 
and lo attempt to imimsc Western political conceptions 
on such a fanatical multitude is like applying ft 
torch to a |>pwder barrel. A rude awakening to these 
constitution draltiTs and unless our (Jovernment 
disregard silly sentimentalism and apply themselves 
vigorously to the duty of governing India in accord- 
ance with British ideas of justice and fair play we 
shall be hehl legally and morally responsible before 
( iod for all the anarchy and massacre that has taken 
place aiid which will assuredly follow as so plainly 
and without any equivocation, foreshadowed by 
Mr. framlhi.” 

Yes’, theorizing with the East is a dangerous game 
when the theory has no foundation in fact and to 
persist in the Western conception of the inferiority of 
the Eastern people may result in applying a torch to a 
powder barrel. And it is strange that this is what 
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Mr. H. Rickards said in hi* appeal to ‘tin* runs, 
authorities in England’ -an appeal made or as far bark 
as I8.'l2 when he said : 

“Your institutions must In* reformed. . . . They 
(the natives of India) will soon know that rights and 
duties are reciprocal ; that if you assume the right 
to govern, duty requires that you should do it, first 
for their benefit, next only for your known, . . . You 
have a heavy debt of justice to repay. It will be 
demanded at your hands, and the opportunity is about 
to be afforded you of discharging it liberally -with 
equal satisfaction to the claimants, and immortal credit 
to yourselves. Hut if von neglect the opportunity. . . . 

I say, again, beware ! The knowledge now diffused 
and difl'ussing, throughout India, will shortly constitute 
a power, which three hundred thousand British 
bayonets will not be able to control. That govern- 
ment, which have been so often called a government of 
opinion, must for the future have some bettor supjiorl 
than the idea of its military superiority. The natives 
of India are now in a state to desire your protection ; 
and they will gratefully return the boon, if it he 
granted with real liberality and justice. The ground- 
work of the future fabric should be co-operation with 
the natives in the government of themselves ; and 
for which, lender due control, they will be found far 
better qualified than those to whom it has hitherto 
been entrusted. But ... if your domestic poliev be a 
system of expedients, and the object of your foreign 
policy, military supremacy, the dav may not be far 
distant when you shall tech in disappointment and 
disgrace, how feeble is physical compared with moral 
power; and in the downfall of the magnificent 
empire of India . may add one more page to the 
proofs given by history, that fleshly arms, and the 
instruments of war, arc but a fragile tenure, and ‘soon 
to nothing brought/ when opposed to the interests, 
and the will of an enlightened people.” 

This is what the better minds of England and 
India have realized and are trying to find out the 
best constitution which would he consistent with the 
self-respect of India as a willing partner of the 
British Empire. But (he realization is beyond the 
concept ion of “('’hot a Sahibs” who lack the vision of 
the statesman and do not know that politics should be 
treated as a gospel and not as a game. 

Hf.mknora Prasad Oitosr 


SANSKRIT 


cverv phase of human life and the planetary influence^ 
on it and consequent effects. For lovers ot astrology 
this is a valuable work and Mr. V. S. Sa<m must be 
congratulated in bringing out such a good coition oi 
this well-known treatise on astrology. Ins Engnsn 
translation and explanatory notes will he ot great help 
for a careful perusal of the work and the examples he 
appends to every section an* not only excellent in their 
character but also assist a good deal in mastering u* 
rules. This edition will prove, no doubt, a helpful amt 
necessary guide to all students of astrology. 

Si ki mar Ran. i an Has 


BENGALI 

BANdlYA SABDAKOSMA. Compiled by Pandit 
Tfaricharan llandyopadhyay and published by the 
Vismhhurati, Pnce of earl, part S annas ami pelage om 
anna. To he hod of the author at Santiniketan and 
at the Visrabharati Honk Depot , 2Vf (.urn wall ts Sfrcc , 
Calcutta. 

This is an elaborate and comprehensive dictionary 
of the Bengali language which will be completed m 
some 1<M) pages of demy quarto size. It is being 
published in monthly parts of :V2 pages each of w neh 
<!) have been published. It is the result o Unity 
years' labour «.f the author. It contains all 
used ill anciein. medieval and modern Bengali boohs 
and periodicals and in legal documents, etc., w belli 

Sanskrit or of Sanskrit ic or Prakrit origin, <>r tlX ^ { 
from Arabic, Persian, Portuguese, English or <>thu 
languages, with their derivations, etc. I he authoi has 
given illustrative Sanskrit and Bengali 
and where necessary and possible, Hindi, Alaiatln, 
("« uia rati and Sindhi equivalents of Bengali words. _ 

When complete, it will he the most comprehensive 
and authoritative dictionary of the Bengali language 
The complete manuscript lias long been ready. I 
is being gradually printed. I he University ot 
(Aileiitta agreed to publish it, bearing all the expenses 
hid could not do so owing to financial stringency, nn 
the author has been obliged to bring it, out, depending 
iiDOii his very limited resources and the expected 
support of lovers of the Bengali language and litera- 
U re Being convinced of the scholarly and useful 
character of tin* work, Rabindranath Tagore has helped 
him by making Visvabharati the formal publisher ot 
the work. * * * 


JATAK APABl.TATA : Tty Vaidyanath Dikshita 
with an English Translation and notes hy V. Suhrah - 
manna Sastn , B. .!. fn 2 Voh. Pp. Bid '0. Published 
by V ; N. Sasfri from ~>0 % 3rd. Cross Road, Basa eangudi 
P. 0., Bangalore. Price Rs. Vi. 2 ro/s. 


Vaidyanath Pikshita’s .latakaparijata is a well- 
known treatise on astrology. It may lx* called a 
compendium of similar works of earlier aslrologep* of 
repute. The original work is in classical Sanskrit, and 
as it contains many technical terms and aphorisms 
specially applicable to astrology, it has long been a 
difficult work for ordinary students of astrology* to 
handle. This difficulty lias been reduced to a minimum 
by the English translation and copious explanatory 
notes and examples to he found in this edition. The 
whole work has been divided into two volumes and 
subdivided into eighteen mlhvayas. It first begins with 
the properties of signs and nature of planets and their 
properties and ends with the kafachaJcra and dasas of 
human lives. In fact, the work attempts to tackle with 


V1SVAKOSHA ... Knegehjpuedia hid tea. Second 
Cdition, compiled by Nagcmlranath Basil, I'rachya- 
idna- maha rna ra , with the collaboration of distinguish- 
d literati. With maps and illustrations, f nbhshrd in 
farts. Priced S annas each. To be had at the, I israkosa 
^rrss, If Visvakosha Vane, Bayba \ar, Calcutta. 

This Bengali encyclopaedia was completed and 
ml dished twenty-two* years ago. A second edition 
i ad long been called for, but could not htf undertaken 
►wing to reasons of Mr. Basil’s h«ilt)i::But having 
ecu red the collaboration of trustworthy scholars, he 
ms at length begun to publish the work in parts. 
Pile new edition is a greatly improved and enlarged 
vork brought up-to-date. It. must not be supjjoseu 
hat because the work is in the Bengali language 
md has been named Encyclopaedia Indiea m 
English, it therefore relates only to Bengal or 
India. It is really a universal encyclopaedia m the 
lame sense as the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica is om* 
though it is not so elaborate. 
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Of course*, just sis British encyclopaedias jii vo more 
,|»;ur to persons, places ami other topics in which 
Britishers take interest, than to others so this Indian 

1 u« yelopaedia gives more space to Indian subjects 
! !i;i*ii to others. But non-Indian persons, plans and 
1 1 ) i 1 1 gs are also treated of. por example, in the first 
'll? pages of the lirst volume, forming No. .1 of the 
second edition, then* are *J1 non-Indian items dealt 
with, such as tluse relating to Achaemenes, Achilles, 
Akkad, etc. 

The population of Indian districts and town* 
are given according to the census of l'.Ul, and their 
longitude and latitude are given in order to indicate 
their exact location. Care has been taken to make the 
historical accounts accurate. 

SASTRIYA BRAHMA BAD O BRA l| MA- 
SAI )1 1 AN, or an Kf position of Hehyuai accord my to 
the ( jxutishads, Bhayaradi/ita and Brahniasatra. lit/ 
rand if Sifana/h Tattabhushan. Pa/c-r corn' Ur I. (doth 
Ur. I- 1. To hr. had of the Author at CIOA-'J Corn mill is 
Street, Calcutta , and of Messrs. Chakraharti ('hatfcr/ec 
and Co., 15, CaUcyo Srpuire, Calcutta. 

The author is well known for his annotated 
editions of the ten I'panishads, the Bhaguyndgitu 
the Brahma Sutras, tin* annotations being in easy 
Sanskrit and with either Knglish or Bengali transla- 
tion. He is besides the author of .some thirty theo- 
logical and philosophical hooks and booklets. 

His present work is marked by depth of thought 
and of lucidity of cxjtosilion, and will be found both 
instructive* and insP-resting. 

RAJARSH l RAMMOIUN. />>/ Suratkumur 
liny, author in Bvuyuli of " Buddist India , “ Mahatma 
Asian ikumar ' l Life and Teaehinys of Buddha .” 
"Sikh d tints and t he Sikhs" "St raj i and. the Murathus " 
“Sir Coo rood as Bancrji ” , etc. Annas Tteetre. Hat/ <f ('<>., 

2 JO, Cor meal l is Street. Calcutta. Bp. 112. Sir 

illustrations. 

This is a well-written popular biography of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, lit to he read b\ Bengali children 
and their elders. 

SABIR GATH AN, or Body- Bn it dun/, By ITnphulla 
('ha intra Sen-Cnpta. ('tty Baht ishitu/ House, Sifchar. 
lie. /, 

ll is a book on (lu* preservation of health and on 
making the body strong. Lt devotes some forty pages 
to physical exercises, with illustrations neatly printed 
and easily understood directions. In addition there 
arc chapters devoted to hruhinaclntrya , lood, sleep, 
mulling, washing the mouth and cleansing tin* teeth, 
defecation, cleanliness, dress, dwelling-houses, etc. A 
u-cful handbook. 

( \ 

BIIAKATKR RASHTRAN AITIC RRATIBH A : By 
Sn Aurohindo. Translated by Mr. Anitbaran Hoy. 
Published by the Modern Book Ayrnry. 10, Colhi/e Si/., 
Calcutta, Pp, IH'J. Brice He. l- l. 

In these days of agitations and eogitalions on 
constitution-making in India it is really a happy sign 
that Sri Aurohindo should come in with his study 
of the topic. The book under notice is tin* Bengali 
translation of the last lew of his essays called “A 
Defence of Indian Culture” originally published in 
the Arua. In India, politics was not an abstract 
thing, but, an inseparable part of the social ami 
religious system. If we arc not to thrust any admi- 
nistrative system from without, ,we shall have to look 


for the real problems of India and snl\c them I mm 
inside and this hook helps us much in understanding 
India from inside. There are not a few striking obser- 
vations made by the author. The power and position of 
tin* kings, tin* king and religion, social organizations and 
other matters have been considered in a most illumina- 
ting way. The author’s proposition that India had her 
own method of unification and that British rule is 
the. first foreign rule which has continued in India 
can not hut strike one’s curiosity. Be tore adopting 
western industrialism and parliamentarism India 
should muse and think. Mr. Ray’s tronslation is 
commendable. 

Ranks Baku 

HINDI 

( I RAM-SI : DH A R : Hy Pandit Canrsduft Surma 
Canr 4 India', Vidyaraehaspati. Published by the 
Mudi/a-Bharat-lIiudi-Sahiti/a-Satnifi , Indore. Pp. 1 1 |* 
2 Hi' iota. Price He. I. 

This is publication no. II in tin* scries called 
“Holkar-IlindM Irantha-Mala. 'Pile subject-matter of 
the book under notice is the most useful matter of the 
uplift of rural areas, i. e„ rural reconstruction, ill 
modern phraseology. All the various sides of the work 
ha\e been dealt with in a readable manner. The 
author has done well in taking up this problem con- 
cerning the millions of the agricultural imputation ol 
India. 

BALODYAN PADDII ATI KA GRIHA-SIKSII A : 
By Mr. Snrani liu mprosad Sarnia. Published by 
Messrs, dayder Bros., Aryapurn, Baroda. Pp. IV b 
10~i. Brier Pi as. I!t. 'PI. 

It is surely encouraging uial t hr "Sayaji-Sahitya- 
Mahi” has come to no. - 1 - by publishing the present 
work. 

This hook on kindergarten is based on “Kinder- 
garten at Home’’ (the People's Books" scries) written 
by two members of the National I’roehel I boon. The 
lirst lessons in the three R’s and also manual and 
musical ones are most interestingly delineated in the 
small book. This will be welcome both to the parents 
and the teachers of the youngest of the learners. 

Ranks Bari; 

MARATHI 

fMsre MTO (I)eeyh Xiknya Part. II, 

Published by ( I ninth Sampadak Mandril, Bombay . 
Price /is. its. Bayes 00(1), 

This book contains the translation of the second 
and the third parts. This translation was not 
destined to see the light, of the day till UM2. 
The Marathi translator the late Brol’. Rajawade 
has utilized • all the latest research by Knglish 
as well as German scholars and has added the 
results of his own knowledge of Vedic literature in the 
numerous foot-notes. Study of the original with this 
translation will be more useful than foreign tnuishitiona, 
the more so because the Marathi translator call 
utilize tlu; original Pali words of the cognate Sanskrit 
and vernacular ones ; while this facility is denied to 
those w'ho translate, classical Indian literature into a 
European language. 1 heartily recommend this book 
to those who want to get a first-hand knowledge of 
the; Buddha’s gospel. The book contains an introduc- 
tory note; by Prof. Jnshi, the successor of the; author 
at the Bares I a College. 

V. 8. WAKA8KAB 
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GUJARATI 

Z\ RTHOSHT NAMRri. editrd by Mrs. Mchcrbnnu 
B. Anklesaria and Behrarnyor T. Anklesaria , of Bombay 
Printed at the Fart Pr in tiny Press , Bombay. Cloth 
bound. Illustrated. Pp. ]6 | -'Jl'J+V.iti. lU'i.’i. 

A Pnrsi jx><*1 of Surat com|>oso<l this chronicle in 
A. i>. 1074 in that form of Gujarati which was 
current at the time. It is based on a Persian poem, 
•written about four hum I red years before the date of 

ww.n:,,.. H’u:., . ~.. 4 . 1 — 1 


wu; Mine, wiiiioui njicniicmg mcir umivio 
to their thoughts and their language. The structure is 
Gujarati, the building materials to a certain extent 
alien, extraneous. To the Hindu reader therefore, 
unless there was some one there to guide him, the 
>oems looked to be rather forbidding : but fortunately 
or one of the poet’s works, the father of one of the present 
Editors, came to the readers 1 rescue and for tin* other 
work - the present, one the son, Mr. liehramgor, 
has discharged his self-imposed task in an admirable 
manner. For correcting tfic text, he lias consulted a 
large number of manuscripts for explaining the 
thoughts of* the met, he has gone to the original 
Persian work on which the poet has based his poem, 
for elucidating unfamiliar phrases and wiyds lie has 
given ample notes. Mrs. Meherhanu has contri- 
buted in sixty-eight pages, a commendable synopsis 
of the life of ‘the Iranian Prophet. Both the 
editors have tried their best to illuminate the 
dark corners of the subject. They have consulted 
nearly two hundVed works hearing* on the matter in 
different languages European, and Asiatic, such as 
Pahalavi, Persian, Sanskrit, Gujarati, English, French. 


German and Latin. The editing is a monument of 
research, and a close scrutiny of the work turned out 
by them shows their great assiduity and laboriousness 
with which they have 4 worked for the last seven 
years in bringing about this result. We wish other 
scholars take a leaf out of their book. This branch of 
Gujarati Literature requires development, and it is 
sure to come at the hands of such workers. 


SIHOR M IIAKIKAT, nritten by the late f)er- 
sankar V. Bhatt. and edited by Muni Kumar M. Bhatt 
printed under in orders of the Council of Administra- 
tion Bharnayar at the Saras /rati Printing Press , thick 
card board pp. LYJ. Price He. I-S-0 Illustrated ( 1ft. Vi) 
Sihor was tile capital of the ancestors of the present 
rulers of the Hhavnagar State lie fore it was named 
to Hhavnagar to escape the tyranny of Marat ha 
invaders. It is a very ancient town and its known 
historv goes back to the days of king Mill raj of the 
Seranki dynasty when it was given in gift to Brah- 
mins by him. There are references to it even in 
works earlier than 1 hat . The late Mr. Devshankar, 
though a school master by profession, had an anti- 
quarian’s inclination and qualifications. Tie therefore 
set about collecting materials for a Gazetcer of Sihor 
and the result is this hook. Before he could publish it. 
he died, and it fell to the lot of the psesent young 
editor lo edit and publish it. One sees in it the 

touch of the modern writer, the spirit of the 

researcher. Although a part of the subject-matter is 
necessarily folklore and tradition, Mr. Munikumar 
has followed certain principles (See p. 17) in setting 
down nr rather settling historical facts connected 
with the town and thus tried to change, its background 
from a folk-tale one to a. historical one. We welcome 
tlu' attempt and call for repetition of such attempts. 

K. M. J. 


LONDON LETTER 

By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE 


Political Retrospect and Prospect 

T HE year lfldJ has (dosed. Everyone is now 
looking forward t.o the New Year with hope and 
expectation of better conditions for trade and 
employment, than in the* recent years that have 
been clouded over by the financial and trade 
depression. At such a time one of tin* most 
critical in the world’s history one would have 
thought that Parliament should be in almost 
continuous session. Put Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is never so happy as when the House t of 
(Commons is “up” so that he need not lx* under 
the necessity of appearing in the House of 
Commons to answer for his sins of ohiission 
and commission. In the old days no one com- 
plained more than he of the long adjournments 
when Conservative Governments were in power. 
He is now so much one of themselves that 
he regards long vacations as desirable and the 
sittings of Parliament as vexations of the flesh 
to be curtailed as much as possible. 


Parliament's Lon<; Vacations 

During the last six moijths of IPdd the 
Members of Parliament <vi*Ui inly could not com- 
plain of being over-worked;* v Parliament adjourn- 
ed for the summer recess on the 2Nth duly and 
had well over three months’ holiday. Parliament 
did not meet again until the 7th November and 
then only to be prorogued ten days later, on 
17th November. The present, session of Parlia- 
ment was opened by the King on ‘21st November 
and went on for exactly a calendar pionth, till 
21st. December, when it adjourned* .until the 
end of January. Meanwhile then* is *110 Means 
Test for either Ministers or Members and they 
thaw their full salaries during the whole of the 
many months they have not been near West- 
minister. 

Mr. Lansbury’s Enhanced Reputation 
It is a calamity, of course, that the Leader of 
the Opposition, Ma George Lansbury, is laid 
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idde for many weeks with a broken thigh and 
it is not without interest to nolo that one of the 
chief political commentators (not of the Labour 
Party) in his political review of the year, says 
that the only British statesman who in the past 
year has enhanced his reputation is Mr. Lansbury 
“71 years old and now unfortunately incapacitat- 
ed for months to conn 1 .” 

A No-Poi.ht Government 

The same commentator remarks that the 
( lovernment’s policy at home and abroad has 
been to wait on events in the hope that events 
will cover up the defects of their statesmanship. 
In international affairs, he says, “the Govern- 
ment has acted entirely without understanding 
imagination or courage ; and it has failed (especi- 
ally in disarmament and in the Sino-dapanese 
dispute? which brought in its train disastrous 
European consequences) to utilize even once the 
great authority which still resides in the British 
nation. '* 

The Government, he continues, is merely 
nibbling at the urgent problem of re-housing the 
poor. It has no positive peace policy and 
appears still to be almost at the mercy of the 
most, influential of its supporters, who are cla- 
mouring for re-armament. Its record in 1999 is 
a dismal one, is his verdict. 

The Premier on Providence 

The Prime Minister last week attended a 
meeting of the Scottish Educational Institute 
and, speaking to the teachers with reference to 
(he “economy” cuts that were imposed on them 
by hi m in 1!W1, he said : “You and I are long 
sufferers as a result of one of those curious 
cataclysms which do not belong to governments, 
but to Providence- We both expect these lean 
years to go over as quickly as possible, and we 
both want to make ends meet in a decent and 
honourable way.” 

Providence Gets Blame. Government 
Takes Credit 

NVe had been told before on hundreds of Tory 
platforms that the financial cataclysm was due 
entirely to the Labour Government. Now ap- 
parently it is Providence that is to Ik* blamed 
instead of the Labour Government. The unemploy- 
ment figures in this country reached their highest 
point in January 1999. That, no doubt, the 
Prime Minister would say, was due to a curious 
cataclysm of Providence. In recent months the 
unemployment figures have been falling in this 
country — in common with most other countries 
all over the world— but not to anything like the 
sumo extent as in some other countries. That 
full, however, the Prime Minister does not 
attribute to Providence. In a broadcast speech 

.^th December, speaking on behalf of the 
National Government, he claimed that they had 
reduced unemployment and increased the nation’s 


power to consume. What lu* did not point out 
is that I he numbers of the irhnlly unemployed 
have increased ever since the National Govern- 
ment was formed and are still innrasiny. 

He did not point out either that in addition 
to the registered unemployed there lias been 
an increase of nearly 900,000 in the numbers 
in receipt of Poor Relief since the National 
Government was formed and every statement 
of the Ministry of Health, quarter by quarter, 
since the National Government came into office, 
has shown an increase as compared with 1991 
when the Labour Government was in office. 

Aiundance TVrxkd Into Scarcity 
T lave pointed out time mid again that wlmt 
we are suffering from is a super-abundance of 
everything that is necessary for liumim comfort 
and well-being. The Prime Minister talks of 

these “lean years.” The chief activity of the 
present Government is to turn the abundance 
provided by Providence into an artificial scracity 
of food supplies in order to raise prices. This 
is a policy that the Prime Minister, in his 
regenerate days, would have condemned root and 
branch. N'ow h<* advocates it, and the whole 
energies of his Government an* concentrated on 
it, while he mocks the intelligence of the people 
by talking of “lean years”. On the contrary, 
the years an* so fat that corn is being burned, 
coffee thrown into the sea, cotton ploughed into 
the ground — and the latest example is the abund- 
ance of tin? herring harvest in this country which 
instead of being welcomed as a gift from Pro- 
vidence, is bringing ruin to thousands of fisher 
folks at home because of the stupid policy of 
the Govern men t in putting an embargo on 
Russian trade and so cutting off tin* best customer 
for British herrings. 

BritDENixts the Unijorn With Dkiith 
On tin* Isth December just, about a fortnight 
ago -the Labour Members in the House of Com- 
mons pressed the ( lianeellor of the Exchequer 
t.e give some hope to the unemployed that the 
cuth in their benefit (which have reduced some 
of them since 19.11 to below the level of decent 
subsistence) would he restored before long. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, protested vigorously 
against .the ‘assumption that there was going to 
be a surplus at the. end of the year which would 
allow the restoration of the* general cuts. There 
is «• debt on the Unemployment Fund of 
about 0115,000,000. Instead of adding this to 
the National Debt Mr. MacDonald’s Government 
has saddled the Unemployment Fund with this 
debt. THe result is that every new employee 
for the nest forty years will have to pay part 
of this debt incurred by past Governments and 
and for which the unemployed are in no way 
responsible. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to pay 
off £5,500,000 a year for the next 40 years out of 
the Unemployment Fund and calmly tells the 
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unemployed that it will bo impossible to restore 
the cuts in Unemployment. Benefit so Ion" ns 
there is a deficiency in tlm Fund ! Forty years ! 
What n prospect, lor umler-noiirish<‘<l un- 
employed ! 

Baiufs Stalykd Bondiioldfus Enrkiifd 

Sir John Simon, a Jay or two later, saiJ the 
nation was 1*I2,<MMI,0(MI better off at the enJ of 
the first half of the present linaneial year than 
at the corresponding perioJ last year. A ml 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hwnself, speaking 
in Halifax on the Jay after he had nmJe. his 
House of Commons speaeh t said he ha<l every 
hope that at the end of the current financial 
year we would have a substantial surplus. 

But while Mr. Chamberlain and the National 
(iovernment profess to be unable to give more 
than 2/- a weak for the subsistence of an 
unemployed man’s child, they quite calmly 
handed over to Newfoundland as a free <jif'l 
cr>r>0,000 to meet their interest charges which 
fell due in l'.UJ. They go further and promise 
Newfoundland further sums that may amount 
to anything from CbnOO/PtiO to I2,000,0nu as a free 
gift by tin * end of December c 

'! ‘hey have undertaken in ath/ilion to pay 
20/- in the C 'to Newfoundland’s creditors and 
Lake over the responsibility for Newfoundland’* 
debt to houd-hqldcrs both in the United States 
and in this country — amounting to some 
1 * 20 , 000 , 000 . 

A Vinous and Uorrtut Political System 

We receive not a penny of benefit for this 
gift or this guarantee, which is added to the 
responsibilities of the tax -payers of this country. 
.We do not even get a fair share of the 
Newfoundland trade --nor is it carried in 
British ships. It, is no wonder that the 
Newfoundland bonds jumped from about too to 
Cl 00 to the great benefit of Stock Exchange 
speculators ! The people of Newfoundland only 
hold about live per cent of these bonds and it 
is really not helping them at all. it is merely 
helping the speculators and bondholders. It is 
not even as if Newfoundland had been struggling 
against adversity and had gone down in 
circumstances that were too heavy for her or 
over which she had no control. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself said in the House of 
Commons on December 7 th, the Report on 
Newfoundland “makes very painful reading” and 
shows that Newfoundland “has been the victim 
of a vicious and corrupt political system.”. 

Cm R K K1 > ( i KA FT — CoUR U FT ION 

The fishermen in Newfoundland still live 
under the. truck system under . which they 
recieve no wages hut are provided with foodstuffs 
and other neesssaries in lieu of wages. The 
Report tells us that large fortunes were made 
by thi‘ merchants who employed the fishermen, 


who were “little more than serfs with no hope 
of becoming independent.” While they were 
making huge profit* the merchants supported the 
fishermen, hut when times wen* not so profitable 
tin* duty of supporting the fishermen was thrown 
by them on to the State. The words of the 
Report are very illuminating : 

“Under this system, which lias continued, in 
spite of criticism and repeated warnings, down to 
the present day, the merchants were given three 
chances of making a profit, first on ihc supplies 
made to tla* fishermen in the spring, secondly, on 
t lie sale nf fish to foreign markels, and thirdly, mi 
purchases by the fUlienn.iu from his earnings of 
sufficient vomjs to carry him through the winter. 

“The fishermen, on the oilier hand, who had 
never been -ivcu a chance of becoming independent, 
were depiived of the right to look to their 
merchant* for assistance in had times and wen* 
compelled in emergency to seek public charity. 

“The evidence tendered to ns from all sides 
and from responsible persons in all walks of life 
lcn\ es no ■ 1 1 >n I >1 that for a number of years there 
has been a continuing process of greed, graft and 
corruption which has left few elasx-s of the 
eomimmil , untouched by its insidious inliucnccs." 

And now. not to assist the poor people and 
fishermen *«f New (bundled, hut to relieve the 
bondholder- who have made their investments 
with their eyes open, the taxpayers .and the 
unemployed of this country are to have New- 
foundland 1 * financial burden transferred to their 
shoulders. 

IT the 4 truth of this great financial ramp (amid 
he put before the electors of this country, the 
Tory (iovernment that masquerades under the 
title of ‘"National” would he swept out of office 
for all time. 

Simon, Mfssolini and tiik Llwour 

Meanwhile Sir John Simon, our Foreign 
Secretary, has been sunning himself in Italy’s 
beautiful island Capri. On his way there lie 
stopped in Paris and we are told that he 
managed to reassure the .French (iovernment 
with regard to the British* policy in connection 
with the League of Nations. The A rw Staff sum n 
very pertinently says that if that is true, and if 
the French Foreign Office really knows what 
the British policy is, then it is better informed 
than the British public. 

At present the Foreign Secretary is in Rome 
conferring with Signor Mussolini. Signor 
Mussolini has publicly declared his intention 
either to mend or end the League* of Nations. 
By mending it he means having a virtual 
dictatorship of the Omit Powers* over the re.- 1 
of the world. To try to carry that .out would 
certainly he to end the League. 

Thk Only Way— A Would Commlnity 

One of the Italian newspapers (ells us that 
the object of the Italian proposals for reform 
is to create two Leagues, one of the ( ireni 
Powers and the* other of the Minor Power-. 
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it i- not so long* ago tlmt Mr. Ramsay 
M i *Domild ami Signor Mussolini launched the* 
i .»ur- Power Pact, which died a natural death. 
I i i is seems to be another Pact of the same kind, 
i it! with other (Jreat Powers, like the United 
Mates and Russia, added. 

The only way to make the League really 
.-ili-ctive is for nations to realize that as 
: ! lividuals give up some of their private rights 
in the interests of the whole community in 
ih.-ir villages and towns, and just as villages 
a ad towns give up some of their rights in the 
i ah rests of the whole national community, so 
nations will have to he prepared to go to an 
i'li'-mationnl court and give up some of their 
rights of being prosecutor and judge in their 
■ >un disputes, in the interest of the whole* world 
'•"iiununity. 

rimes are changing quickly. The world is 
rowing smaller everyday. Telegrams, telephones, 
and now wireless broadcasting have made the 
whole world one. A speeeh, made by the King 


at Sandringham on Christmas Day, was able to 
be heard in every part of tin* world. It seems to 
be the essence of insanity, ait a time of such 
strides towards world unity, for this and other 
countries to he erecting more and more trade and 
other harriers between one another. 

Tim HiKTiiKifliiT of Pkofi.ks and Nations 

The brotherhood of man is a fact. The reali- 
zation of that fact is slow, hut it will conn*. It 
must come. And it is that belief that helps some 
of us to go on working for the under-dog at 
home, for the freedom and full citizenship in their 
own country of peoples of whatever race, caste or 
colour, and for the freedom of every nation to live 
its own life in its own way to try to secure, in 
fact, for every people, the. self-determination for 
which we fought in the War, so that they may 
have full responsibility for their own self-govern- 
ment, which is the birthright of every people and 
every nation. 

3rd January, 1931. 


EARTHQUAKES * 

r»v 1)1!. S. N. SEN 


|The terrible calamity that has overwhelmed 
dir nMcr province of Rebar is known throughout 
t ! »<‘ civilized world hv now. These awful 
\ Mi llions arc all tin* more terrible because of 
human inability to forecast them and thus he in 
'i 'tale of preparedness. Then.* are some who 
will disagree with this view since then* is a claim 
dial, an astrologer made a forecast of this parti- 
•u.lar occurrence. We do not know whether the 
I* »recast stated the location, area, intensity, etc., 
t whether it was one of those vague ‘‘hit or 
111 predictions of a calamity of unknown 
■luractcr with which our almanacs abound. 

As a matter of fact since there are about 
earthquakes every year, (over twenty a 
! IV >, of varying intensity, taking place all over 
! !" world, tile mere prediction of an earthquake, 
'■ 'diout specifying the exact zone, the intensity 
• the path of the wave, could hardly lx* said 
I ‘ ! "“ of any use. 

■'rience as yet seems to he unable to solve the 
, 1 1 1 1 * * 1 1 of forecasting earthquakes, as the 

! wing notes, kindly supplied by Dr. Sen of 
1 Uileutta Meteorological Office, would tend to 
! ’ All that it can do as yet is to record the 
1 together with its various characteristics at 
: ' iia* of the occurrence. — Ed. .V. 7?.| 

N earthquake is a result of any sudden 
displacement of the earth's crust ; but 
the term is usually restricted to 
movements of natural origin and to 
only which take place b<5low the earth's 
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surface as bv volcanic operations or by the 
growth or shaping of the (Mirth's crust. 
Volcanic earthquakes are those which precede, 
accompany or follow the operations ol a 
volcanic eruption or arc due to displacements 
within the mass of a volcano. Tectonic 
earthquakes are the results of the growth 
or shaping of the earth’s crust. There 
is no essential difference between the nature 
of these* earthquakes save and except that ‘near 
about the origin, the earthquakes due to former 
cause arc associated with flow of lava, throwing 
up of ashes, smoke, flame, etc. 

The force of attraction exerted by the 
moon and planets is negligibly small and 
cannot explain the phenomenon. The occur- 
rence of earthquakes does not appear to be 
related to the phases of the moon. Rut it is 
a fact that earthquakes are more numerous in 
June and July in India probably on account 
of heavy rainfall in the hilly tracts which may 
upset the isostatic balance of the earth's crust. 

Pro.bablv the Japan earthquake of 1923 
was the greatest earthquake ever recorded. 
Almost similar quakes occurred in Messina 
in 1 908 and in Sicily in 1093. 

The maximum speed of the compressional 
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earthquake waves is of the order of 30,000 
miles per hour. 

If, in remote future, geophysical science 
can attain such a degree of perfection that 
man is able to get exact information of the 
state of the whole of the earth’s crust extend- 
ing to a depth of about 200 miles, the problem 
of earthquake forecasting may be solved. 
At the present state of seismological 
knowledge this is not possible. 

Most of the earthquake centres of the 
world appear to be situated on two belts on 
the globe. Hut there are many other centres 
outside these belts. One of the belts begins 



Kalyanbazar, Muzaftarpur 


in the south Pacific Ocean near New Zealand, 
proceeds towards north-west till it comes to 
the east of China. From here it turns to 
north-east to Japan . and Kamsehatka, crosses 
the Bering Strait and proceeds up to* the 
south-western part of South America, along 
the western mountain ranges of America. 
The other belt which is really a branch of 
the former begins from the East Indies, comes 
up to the Bay of Bengal and then proceeds 
over Burma, Assam, the Himalayas, Tibet, 
Turkestan, Persia, Turkey, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, Italy, Spain and Portugal. It then turns 


to south-west, crosses the Atlantic Ocean and 
the West Indies and joins with the first belt 
in Mexico. Besides these two belts there are 
important earthquake centres in China and 
Manchuria, in central Africa, in the western 
part of the Indian Ocean, in the south Atlantic 
Ocean and in the Arctic Ocean. The rocky 
soil appears to be more liable to damage than 
alluvial soil. 

If the intensity at the origin is very great, 
it can produce disastrous effects at great 
distances such as 200-400 miles. 

On account of the deformation of the 
earth’s crust the subterranean water is some- 
times subjected to very great pressure and 
may be forced upwards. If this water comes 
from a great depth then its temperature may 
be high and it mav contain sulphur compounds 
and various other materials locally present in 
the interim* of the earth. Disappearance of 
water from wells, rivers, etc., may be due to 
change of level which changes the course of 
the feeder springs, streamlets, etc. Appearance 
or disappearance of small islands is due to 
subsidence or upheaval of the (Mirth’s crust. 

Sound is produced by the ground vibration 
which sets the air in vibration. 

Deserts and plain . tracts of land 
appear to l>e less disturbed by earthquakes, 
probably on account of the dead structure 
underneath. 

Duration of an earthquake depends 
upon the time taken in establishment of 
equilibrium after a disturbance. The time 
taken is usually small. 

The disturbance produced gives rise 
to three ditlereiit kinds of waves which arc 
propagated like the .-'water waves with 
tremendous velocity. If the disturbance at 
the origin is very violent, it may be recorded 
by instruments even in the remotest parts of 
the world. 

The place where the disturbance 
actually occurs inside the earth is technically 
known as the focus or hvpocentre and the 
place vertically above it on the surface is 
known as the epicentre which is commonly 
described as the origin or centre of the 
earthquake. 

Centre is an area the position of which 
can be determined exactly by accurate survey 
after rough seismological determination. 
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An earthquake can be localized or be 
widespread. Tliere does not appear to be 
any relation between calm periods and 
earthquakes. There is no truth in the belief 
that a quake is followed by a storm. 

The different kinds of waves of an 
earthquake are recorded by the seismograph 
together with some other characteristics. 

There are in general three kinds 
of movement in an earthquake, r/:., up and 
down, to and fro and a twist. All the 
movements were marked in North Bihar 
during the earthquake of 'January 15. The 
twisting movement becomes feeble as the 
distance from the epicentre increases. The 
character of the up and down and to and 
I’m movement varies from place to place. 

When the deformation of the crust is 
excessive, the safe limit of elasticity is passed 
and fissures appear. 

Pkkxknt Fa irrmpTA km 

Nearly the whole of Northern India 
and the northern part of the Deccan was 
shaken by- the earthquake of the 15th 'January, 
HKM-. Probably North Bihar is the centre of 
this earthquake and the area of greatest inten- 
sity lies in North Bihar and Nepal. 

Subsidence of the earth’s crust probably 
over a region extending from Nepal to North 
Bihar, is the probable cause. 

Three shocks were recorded at Alipore 
on the L4th (two of which occurred at night) 
with cpicentral distances 550, 400 and .400 
miles. It is not known here whether Madras 
felt an earthquake shock on this day. 

The present disturbance 1 is of tectonic 
origin. Though it is believed that some 
portions of the Himalayas and Bihar are really 
extinct volcanoes, Bihar may experience severe 
earthquakes from time to time but no asser- 


tion can lx* made as to whether Bihar will 
ever become a permanent centre of volcanic 
activity. 



Mr. Aslmkc Hosrs newly-built Run^low in ruins. 

Nine miles off Mot i hurl 

Feeble to moderate shocks should be 
felt for some time now and their frequency is 
likely to diminish gradually. These shocks 
show that after subsidence internal accommoda- 
tion to new conditions is taking place. 

Volcanic and tectonic movements arc the 
forces that are mainly responsible for most of 
those* wonderful * natural sceneries that we 
admire*. Besides a large number of tin; 
minerals that are of great economic value to 
mankind also have their origin in these move- 
ments. But all these considerations are poor 
consolation to those that have suffered, and 
are suffering, from the results of the recent 
catastrophe. 
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Lamp for Internal Sun Baths is Swallowed 
by Patient 

Internal sun hauls are made possible by a 
device produced by I)r. Joseph Mandelbauin, 
bronchoscopist. It is a tiny gas lamp, radiating 
ultraviolet rays after it lias been swallowed pain- 
lessly by the patient. The sun rays may be 
directed exactly upon the diseased spots for 
periods up to three minutes. Treatment of this 
type is expected to be of aid to the medical world 
in its fight, on tuberculosis. 



How internal Sun Hath is administered to Patient 
by means of Tiny Ultraviolet Lamp 

— Popular Meehan in s* 

Prom the Archaeologist’s Note Book 

An Uncomfoktaiile Royal Bki> 

The ancient Egyptians had good furniture, 
they drank wine and beer, used cosmetics, and 



Bed of an Egyptian queen 5000 years ago. The 
: pillow called for a heavy coiffure 


were generally up-to-date but when it came to 
sleeping, a contraption that looked like an 
oar-lock was the torturing pillow. The; bed 
illustrated is in the Boston Museum ; it was 
reproduced from the original in the Cairo 
Museum. The bed slopes and a foot hoard kept 
the mattress from sleeping off. The original, 
eased in gold, belonged to Queen lletep-ITeres 
1, mother of Cheops. 

Astronomy in Kino 'Pi t’s Time 
In the Oriental Institute at Chicago is an 
astronomical instrument. with which King 



An ancient astronomical instrument 

Tutankhamen’s astronomers, probably priests, took 
observations. The plummet, as mounted, was 
employed in setting the sighting instrument 
directly over the observers meridian, presumably 
a north-south line marked on a pavement or 
temple roof. The observer could tlien determine 
when a star crossed his meridian, thus forming 
a crude stellar clock. The inscribed ebony handle 
and the plummet are ancient. The block and 
cord are restorations. 

The Portland Vase’s Rival 

The Portland vase, one of the world’s finest 
art works, is a celebrated urn found in a 
sarcophagus near Rome. It is of dark blue 
transparent glass ornamented with cameos of 
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opaque white glass, representing what an* 

probably scenes from the legend of Pelens and 

Thetis It was broken to pieces by a lunatio in 
! s!5 and has been cleverly mended. At the 

Toledo Museum of Art, one of the outstanding 
museums of the Middle West, there is the 
so-called Li bboy -Toledo vast* of exquisite work- 
manship which I)r. Eisen, the great authority on 
ancient glass, says is superior in design and 

execution to the Portland vase. This author 
deduces from the representation of certain features 
on the Portland vase that the artist who executed 


already building a plane for that purpose. The 
Italian seaplane which set a record of more than 
121 miles per hour -over seven miles a minute 
went as fast as some types of pistol bullets,; hut 
could hardly keep up with a bullet from a 
United States army pistol which has a muzzle 
velocity of 5d5 miles per hour. Sir Malcolm 
Gamp hell has traveled more than four and one- 
lmlf miles per minute in his racing ear and <«nr 
Wood 1ms driven his speed boat more than two 
miles per minute. If man succeeds in doubling 
the highest speed he has yet reached- ■■■that of the 



The Libbey -Toledo vase in 
the Toledo Museum of Art 
rivals the great Portland 
vase, ora* of tlu* world’s 
masterpieces 

|t had a definite locality in mind, which lie 
identifies as the promontory of La Gaiola in the 
bay of Naples. It is probable that the Portland 
vase in its original condition had a base; one 
of our illustrations shows how such a base would 
appear. 

' — Scientific American . 

Human Bullets Baise speed on Land 
and in Air 

When James R. Wedell flew his racing plane 
a new world’s record of more than A05 miles 
‘•t hour at the Chicago air races a few weeks 
'go, he set a new mark for speed kings of the 
v >rld to shoot at in their unceasing struggle to 
go faster and faster on land, in the air and on the 
Aater. Human speed today compares favourably 
' ith that of a bullet, and there are those who 
v man winning a race with4he sun when he 
‘^giiis to fly in the stratosphere— and France is 


An artist 1ms added a 
base to tin* Portland vase 
so that it assumes the 
symmetry of the Libbey- 
Toledo specimen 

seaplane- h< would lx* in a position to stage a 
race* with tlx sun. The speed of the sun— actually 
tlx* earth’s rah* of rotation - is something ^ over 
1,1 MM) miles per hour. If man could approximate 
this speed, he might shirt from New York at 
noon and reach San Francisco at noon the same 
day — in nothing flat. With the French plane, 
the backers claim it should easily he possible to 
attayi a speed of 500 miles per hour at an 
altitude of twelve to fifteen miles, and the more 
optimistic claim if such a speed is attained with 
the first stratosphere plane, there is no reason 
why it- cannot be increased through changes 
learned by experience. "Tests have indicated that 
there appears to be no limit to human endurance 
in straightaway speed so far as physical injury 
is concerned. For stratosphere flying, naturally, 
the pilot would be in a sealed compartment with 
an artifleal supply of oxygen. 

— Popular Mechanics . 


Tlx* Port hind vase after 
restoration, but minus 
the base that it must 
have had when originally 
made 
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Photo and Drawings'Comparing Highest Speed Man Has Attained in tHb Air, on Land and in the 
Water. with Velocity of Bullets and of Sound, and Speed of Earth’s Rotation 



A Poem by Tagore 

The following poem by Rabindranath 
Tagore appears in Visra-fiharati News : 
Krishna kali 

I call her my Krishna flower 

though they call her dark in the village. 

I remember a cloud-laden day 

and a glance from the eyes of inv girl ; 
her veil trailing down at her feet, 
her braided hair loose* on her back. 
Ah, you call Inn* dark ; let. that lx*, 
Her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 

Her cows were lowing in the meadow, 
when the fading light grew grey. 

With hurried steps she came out 

from her hut near the bamboo grove. 
She raised her quick eyes to the sky, 

where the clouds were heavy with rain. 
Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 

her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 

The East wind in fitful gusts 

ruffled the young shoots of rice, 

L stood at the boundary hedge 

with none* else in the lonely land. 

If she espied me in seeret, or not 
She only knows and know 1. 

Ah, you call her dark ! let that, he, 

her black gazelle eves 1 have seen. 

She is surprise* of cloud 

in the burning heart of May, 
a tender shadow on the forest 

in the stillness of sunset hour, 
a mystery of dumb de-light. 

in the rain-loud night of June. 

All, you call her dark ! let that be, 
her black gazelle eves 1 have seen. 

I call her my Krishna flower, 

let all others say wlmt they like. 

In the rieefield of Main a village 

I felt the first glance; of her eyes. 

She* had not a veil on her face, 

not a moment of leisure for shyness. 
Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 
her black gazelle eyes I have seen. 


Western Tibet 

In the same paper Angarika Brahmachari 
( Wind describes his journey to Western 
Hbet thus : 


Though I have been travelling a great deal in 
my life, l must say that my journey to Western 
Tibet (Ladakh), from where I returned about two 
months ago, has been one of the most interesting 
trips 1 ever made. Not only the nature of the 
country and the life of its inhabitants but also 
the way of travelling was in itself a thrilling 
experience. In this age of railways and motor 
ears we hardly can imagine a country in which 
the wheel, even in tlx* primitive form of the 
simplest bullock cart, is absolutely unknown because 
there are neither roads nor bridge's on which it 
could move. There are only small paths, just 
sufficient for men and horses, so that one can 
only choose between travelling on foot and horse- 
back. ( >ne has absolutely to rely on one’s 
strength and resources, and to face nature in all 
its moods. As there are mostly no houses where 
one could •stay at night, one has to make the 
open sky one’s home. In the first month I had 
not even a tent because* I was told that there was 
no rain in that, season and very soon I became 
so used to tlx* open-air life that even if I got a 
chanei* to stay in a house, I preferred to sleep on 
the roof. Certainly sometimes it was not alto- 
gether agreeable: for instance, when crossing the 
if I rent Himalayan Range in snow and rain or 
enduring iry thunder-storms at tlx* shores of the 
great salt lakes on tlx* Tibetan highland. But 
such small travails meant nothing compared with 
tlx; overwhelming impressions of nature. Most 
people think that Tibet must bo a horrible 
country, because it is barren and desertlike. But 
they forget that colours can turn the desert into 
a fairy land, and in fact Tibet is one of the most 
colourful countries in tlx* world. The lakes are 
blue and green like; saffron and emerald, and the 
mountains bright as gold and sometimes flaming’ 
red of shining amethyst colour. 

In such a fantastic setting monks and mystics 
of olden times built their hermitages, which later 
on Ixcanx* sanctuaries and monasteries. Tlx; 
study of these places was my main purpose. I 
visited about twenty monasteries and found a 
great deal of important ieonograpbicai material, 
spetfally about the old Indian siddhns (mystics) 
who lived mainly between the 7th and the 11th 
century A. I). They belonged to the Tantric 
school of -Buddhism. Some of them have been 
great poets and it was they who for the first time 
introduced the spoken language into Indian 
literature. Before that time Sanskrit was 
practically the only written language. Even the 
Buddhist had abandoned Pali in favour of 
Sanskrit. Thus the siddhas were the first Hindu 
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pools, the father of modern Hindu literature. 
Unfortunately India, has nearly completely 
forgotten wimt it owed to those men, and 
only a few naims like that of Barulin, for 

instance, had survived. But fortunately while 
the last traces of Indian Buddhism wore swept 
away by the Mahomedan invasion, the records 
of tne .s ' Mints were carefully preserved in Tibet. 
Parts of their works wen? translated into Tibetan, 
their life-stories collected in a special volume of 
the scriptures, and their pictures engraved on 
stones or painted on the walls of tin* 

monasteries. 

The pictures I found were l*n graved and 

painted on stone slabs. Mostly the old painting 
nad gone and they had been overpainted in 

later times. But l was able, to trace tin* old 
engraving underneath and to restore those parts 
which have been damaged through the influence 
of the climate in course of centuries. Thus I 
returned with a complete coiled ion of pictorial 
representations of the eighty-four siddJ/as, which 
F hope to publish soon, under (he auspices of 
Visva-Blyirati. 


Forests in India • 

On the 1 importance of forests in India 
Mr. Rftbimlrn Mohan Datta, M. sc., writes in 

The Indian Kerim? : 

• 

Forests are tin 1 most valuable natural assets 
of India. Their character depends upon soil, 
rainfall, elevation and other natural circumstances. 
But their distribution is greatly affected by action 
of Man. Man is responsible for the absence of 
forest trees over enormous areas which have boon 
cleared for cultivation, or more slowly destroyed 
by reckless feelings. 

It has been the uniform experience of all 
countries that the natural processes of growth 
and reproduction by which, forests are kept 
alive, are incapable of keeping pace with man’s 
destructiveness ; and the State has generally 
found it; necessary to take special measures in 
the ultimate interests of the country for preserv- 
ing its forests from reckless destruction. Forests, 
being valuable national assets, their proper conser- 
vation is one of the most, important economic, 
functions and duties of the Indian ( iovern meats. 

The process of reckless and ceaseless destruc- 
tion of forests went on from time immemorial in 
India, but its evil effect was not felt because of 
the thinness of the population, and because tfte 
primary forests remained practically untouched 
and also partly because the Hindus would not 
cut down certain classes of trees on account of 
their religious scruples. The ^ effect of the 
general increase in population first manifested 
itself during the later Mughal period, but the 
Mughals, either because of ignorance or being 
too engrossed with their tottering thrones, did 
nothing to prevent the destruction of primary 


forests. Tn the earlier years of the British rule, 
this destruction became more progressive and 
rapid on account of rapid increase of population 
and consequent extension of cultivation. Lord 
Dalhousie first became alive to the necessity 
of stopping reckless de-forestation and, in lSnfi, 
he laid down the foundations of a definite and 
far-sighted forest policy, The Mutiny delayed 
the progress, but from 1860 forest administration 
was rapidly organized and developed ; exploration, 
demarcation and settlement, followed by efforts 
to introduce 1 protection and some form of regular 
management. Work on these lines is not yet 
complete* and the work of replacing destroyed 
forests is only cam para tively recently taken in 
hand. Tn 1 S! ) 1 , the Government, of India laid 
down a definite forest policy and divided forests 
into the* following four classes : 

(a) Forests, the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
arc usually shunted in hilly countries where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account <>»’ its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and the 1 prevention of erosions and 
sudden Hoods, etc. 

(//) Fon**ls which supply valuable timbers 
for commercial purposes, such as the sal forests 
of Northern and Central India, the deodar and 
pine forests of the X. W. Himalayas. 

(c) Minor forests, containing inferior timber, 
producing materials for local consumption ---these 
areas are of great importance to agriculture in 
the adjoining districts. 

(d) Pasture and grazing grounds proper, 
which are forests in name only. 

Die Indian forests play an important rob* as 
suppliers of the necessary raw materials for 
various industries, and providers of employment 
for large numbers of people. Forests produce 
may he divided into two main heads : (/) 

major produce, /.c„ timber and fire-wood ; and 
(ii) minor produet*, such as lac, tanning materials, 
essential oils, turpentine, resin, etc. The minor 
products are increasing in importance, and many 
of them have already established themselves in 
the markets of tin* world. 

Although the* principal * -function of Forestry 
is the preservation and development of forests, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that it has 
also an important vocation as the handmaid 
of agriculture and industries. It is for this 
reason tin? Royal Agricultural Commission 
recommended ?') appointment in each province 
of a forest utilization officer whose main function 
would he to develop forest industries -ril matter 
of great importance to agriculturists, -especially 
to those who live in the neighbourhood of forests ; 
and (ii) a reclassification of forests into a major 
division consisting of commercial forests and 
those necessary on physical and climatic grounds ; 
and a minor division consisting of minor forests, 
fuel plantations, village wood-lands and waste 
lands. They also suggested close co-operation 
between the Agriculturtil and Forest Departments. 
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What is worth Saving in European Civilization ? 

Professor Jean Gachenno, the editor of the 
French International Review, Europe, has 
contributed a thoughtful article on the above 
subject to The Aryan Path. Part of this is 
< I noted below : 

Christianity is dying. Let it die, for it has 
(•cased to nourish our souls. Once upon a time 
it helped us to become aware of our own souls, 
hut now it has degenerated into a second-rate 
market of passion and self-interest. Too often 
it justifies the world we live in. Compromises, 
conciliations are killing it. But even while 
Christianity is dying, something else is rising in 
its place, a Religion of Man, every day more 
demanding, every day more clearly defined. 
Nothing is more touching than the story of its 
development. I only know it as far as it has 

•i fleeted the small canton in which I live, hut 
I am sure that in all the provinces and in all 
the literatures of Europe one can find sentiments 
and phrases akin to those I am about 
to quote. 

I find the first notes of the new faith struck 
in the writing of Senancour and Benjamin 

Constant. “In a world of mingled pleasure and 
pain,” declares Senancour, “it is incumbent 

upon man to increase joy, to fructify expansive 
energy and to oppose in all sentient beings 

whatever tends to degrade them or to promote 
suffering.” Thus the man of Europe, becoming 
aware that he stands upon an earth subject to 
infinite vicissitudes and beneath a heaven which 
is deaf to his prayers, realizes that he is alone 
and that his only resource is within himself. 
But this very thought gives him back all his 
courage? : Man has no other Providence than 
man. 

in the enthusiasm for their new faith 
Europeans have not thought that circumstances 
may be stronger than man. They overlook the 
insolent manner in which the things go their 
own way, and they fancy that man is master. 
But now, intoxicated by our power, we have no 
longer the capability of regulating it, just as a 
disordered heart cannot control its pulsations, 
rims “things” have taken their revenge. In this 
disillusionment, the slow conquests of reason do 
not satisfy us. We demand a miracle ; we want 

history to read like a novel, and so once more* 

wo hand over to some outside agent— some 

saviour or tyrant — our lives and destinies which 
-**f* one time we were so proud of ruling. 

I cannot here enumerate all the causes of our 
failure, and I take up once more my main theme. 
It does not seem to me that our troubles — not 
‘■van the Great War itself —point to a complete 
failure. All that is worth saving in Europe, 
all that she has ever offered that is useful or 
"oble, may be found in the formulae and 
examples of a revolutionary humanism, at once 
humanism, at once clear and bold. But the 
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important question is whether such a humanism 
will win through or be crushed. 

There is no difficulty in classifying the 
parties and doctrines which actually divide 
Europe. The great line of demarcation lies 
between a dream of happiness and a dream of 
dignity and self-respect. I am not . scorning 
happiness, I am sure that happiness is one. of 
the main pillars of self-respect ; but if Europe 
is ready to sacrifice her honour to happiness, she 
will have lost the faith which made her greatness, 
Even now, our masters, those who hold sway 
over th»» material part of our civilization, declare 
themselves able and willing to furnish the 
masses, who have so long desired it, with a 
certain amount of luippiness ; they promise a 
peace and security such as has never bofor® 
been known, provided the masses hand over 
absolute and complete control of everything to 
these masters. Europe is full of dictators ready 
to manufacture happiness for people, but they 
will do nothing to maintain the people's self- 
respect. And why ? Because such men are not 
afraid of happy people, whereas they dread those 
who an? animated by a sense of human 

dignity. 

Which dream will prove the more powerful, 
that of happiness or that of self-respect. The 
“masters”* are ready to degrade the masses • 
they are willing to amuse and to feed them, and 
so we have Americanism, Rationalization, 
Fascism, — a return to I know not what dark 
age. Shall we be. content with the Jot of happy 
slaves, or shall we maintain* that the only 
happiness worth having is that which we have 
won for ourselves ? Are we strong-minded 
enough to refuse, if we must, the offered pattern 
ct rirrenrrs , for the sake of a happiness and 
glory that w alone can conceive Thus only 
will Europe be justified ; tlius only will she 
save her faith. Her destiny depends on our 
courage. 

The Lancashire- Bombay Textile Agreement 

While* consultations on questions of trade 
between India and Japan were being carried 
on, the Bombay cotton interests rushed into 
an agreement with those of Lancashire in 
spite of opposition from other parts of India. 
Mr. Krisna Kumar Sharma comments on this 
agreement in the The Mysore Economic 
Journal as follows : 

,The principle of imperial preference against 
which Indian opinion is solidly unanimous has 
been willingly endorsed by the Bombay cotton 
interests .without obtaining any economic conces- 
sion from the other side. Their own utterances 
on former occasions have been exactly contrary 
to what they have accepted now. 

Ori the one side, representatives of Bombay 
cotton interests are forming currency leagues to 
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ffot the ratio chanped anil clamouring for more 
an<l more protection ami on the other, they are 
lavishly and with a magnanimous and generous 
hand bestowing concessions upon Lancashire. 
They, favour* reduction in wages, grudge a reduc- 
tion in the working day t.o the worker and penalize 
the consumer. Why then should they grant 
concessions to their competitor* without any 7 aid 
pro (pro '! Hither protection is necessary for 
Bombay cotton industry or it is not. Tf the former 
is the eas(», such concessions are utterly unjusti- 
fiable, and if the latter, the Government should 
in bare justice to the consumer withdraw all 
protection or reduce duties 011 goods entering 
Bombay port only. This agreement has boon 
denounced by nearly all important Chambers of 
Commerce in all parts of Tndia. 

How the Government of India will view an 
agreement made by a section of the industry in 
spite of protests from other equally important 
interests is difficult to forecast. One thing is, 
however, certain and that is that anv step taken 
by the Government to enforce the agreement will 
be against the best interests of the country. Tin* 
production of Indian mills can meet the total 
home demand and’ an increase in imports will, 
therefore, he against the interests of the Indian 
cotton mill industry itself. It will mean closing 
down oi more mills, increased unemployment, and 
reduced wages. Less of Indian cotton will he 
consumed, hand-loom weavers will be bit hard by 
severe competition ami it will be extremely diffi- 
cult lor Indian mills to diversify the styles of 
production, specially those which have to face the 
competition from Lancashire. An unfavourable 
move at this singe of India’s industrial advance- 
ment would be really very unjustifiable. 


Laboratories of Reconciliation 

Mr. Richard R. Wood writes about the 
function and achievements of the Society of 
Friends in India and the World thus : 

With the increasing excitement in European 
politics, the Society of Friends is facing a heavy 
task. 

The Society of friends is a pacifist Christian 
sect. The essential feature of its religious philo- 
sophy, the feature that set it apart as distinctive 
in Seventeenth Century England, at its origin, 
is the belief in the “Light. Within.” Each human 
being may enjoy direct immediate experience of 
fellowship with God. There is in every human 
being a Divine spark, which can transmit the 
glory of God to that soul. This spark is often 
referred to as “the seed of God,” indicating the 
belief that it contains possibility of growth. 

Conditions may prove unfavourable to the 
seed ; economic or social environment may be 
inhospitable; disease of mind or body may check 
its development ; sin and selfishness may hamper 
it. But in every human being it is present. No 


matter how unpromising, there is about every 
person something Divine. 

Pacifism is a necessary corollary of thi - 
principle. This Divine element in every human 
being demands respect. You simply cannot 
respect it while doing to its human container tin* 
things thnt men do to men in war. Therefore, 
participation in war is inconsistent with Quakerism, 

It should be noted that this same process of 
deduction loads members of the Society of Friend' 
to concern themselves with the emancipation of 
slaves, with justice for American Indians and fur 
subjugated peoples generally, with the emancipation 
of women, with temperance, and with social justice. 
Rather gradually, as abuses develop and come 
to he recognized as abuses, Friends grow uneasy 
about them, and try to correct them. Somctimo 
recognition is slow. Friends have only very 
recently come to concern themselves with (he 
question of social and economic justice for the 
American Negro. For nearly two generations 
after the emaneipation of the slaves, Friend.'- 
were contenl to aid in their education, hut fail to 
note tin* importance of establishing normally 
friendly relations between whites and Negroes 
of equal cultural attainments. 

At present, one of the tasks of the Society of 
Friends in Europe is to seek to check the wave 
of anti-German feeling. There is no hope for 
Western civilization if wo are to blame all our 
troubles on the Germans, and pummel them 
instead of -citing about correcting the evils. 
Patience, sympathy, understanding, love for the 
people even while disapproving their views and 
their actions, are what the world desperately needs. 
In the past people who have courageously acted 
on the assumption that the Divine spark really 
was present in both sides of a bitter quarrel have 
accomplished apparent miracles of re-conciliation. 
We believe that our principles are equally effective 
today. We do not feel confident of our ability 
to apply them effectively. Perhaps souk* great 
souls will arise to give a lead. 

The Plight of the Indian. Agriculturist 
Mr. D. G. Karwe lyrites in The Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly : 

It is usual with the supporters of the present 
high ratio 1 1 Srf. I to make out that any downward 
movement of the rate of exchange will adversely 
affect the interests of the wage-earners, the salaried 
and the professional classes and of the public 
revenues. The actual experience of .the last six 
years constitutes a thorough exposure of the 
hollowness of those arguments. It is indeed 
true that a scaling down of the ratio will he 
followed by a comperative rise in prices. But it 
is wrong to argue on the basis of the supposition 
that all increments in prices are definitely detri- 
mental to the permanent and legitimate interests 
of the above-mentioned classes. Tf the price level 
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lowered as the result, of an unwarranted 
•. i'jliteniiitf <>f the exchange rate not only the 
;ii->nliiring hut also tin 1 wage-earning glasses have 
i * > hear the evil consequences. If the producers 
are forced to market their goods at unremunera- 
live prices*, they arc compelled either to reduce 
vanes or to give up business. In both eases the 
wane-earners suffer in the end at least as much 
a- the producers. Tin? position of the professional 
ami salaried classes is not essentially different. 
The demand for their services falls oil, and a* 
i lie public or private employers experience a 
dirinkage in their revenues they have to resort 
i<» curtailment of staffs and retrenchment of 
Hilaries. Even the contention that with a lower 
i alio the (lovermnent of India’s finances will 
'idler a net loss on account of an increased 
rupee equivalent, of its home, charges is a half- 
lruth more dangerous than a stark untruth. 
What the Government might lose in increased 
' Spenditure on this account it will more than 
make good on its revenue. A straitened peasantry, 
an unemployed and impoverished middle class, 
and ;i losing industrial and mercantile community 
aiv certainly not the best tax-payers. Railways, 
income-tax, posts anti telegraphs, even salt -all 
these are beginning to yield lesser returns, and 
the Government has been led on to impose such 
arbitrary levies as the recent 2b per cent sur- 
charge on all sources of central taxation. There 
arc innumerable avenues of retrenchment in 
t Government oxpendiure, such as the revision of 
'■xhorhitant salaries. Any policy that would 
sacrifice the first interests of the national producers 
to the immediate needs of the year’s revenue i> 
in a line with killing the goose that lays the 
treble n egg. 

The plight to which the nation at large* and 
particularly the agriculturists have been reduced 
during the last few years is too pitiable for 
words. It is only the innate passivity of the 
Indian people and the utter isolation from the 
life of the people in which supreme governmental 
authorities live and shape their policies that have 
prevented the mobilization of social sympathy in 
support of the groat national interest. To the 
'■xtent to which the agriculturist consumes his own 
produce and pays for others' services and goods 
in kind the fall in prices has not adversely 
a fleeted his lot. The extent of payments in kind 
however, very narrow and even in areas 
"'here cultivation is principally for subsistence a 


considerable portion has every year to he marketed 
for the purchase of services and commodities, 
as al>o for the payment of such fixed dues as 
interest, taxes and loans. In the ease of the 
growers of commercial crops, c./y., cotton, sugar- 
cam*, oil-seeds and jute the fall in prices has hit 
the producers with spt^'ial severity. In many 
parts of tin* country rents are fixed in money 
and the leases are executed fora number of years 
at a time. In these places the tenants find it 
impossible to meet the demands of the landlord. 
Arrears, indebtedness ami privations are the 
inevitable outcome of such a situation which is 
extremely embarrassing both to the tenants and 
the laud-owners. It is well known that the rates 
of interest are exceptionally high in India and 
I hat their level is determined by the customs of 
the trade and the position of the borrowers. 
With reduced prices not only does the cultivator 
find it difficult to meet Ids old interest and instal- 
ment obligations hut any new borrowing is well- 
nigh impossible except at ruinous rates. The 
co-operative hanks which have their dealings with 
the cultivator members have latterly experienced 
almost insuperable difficulties in making recover- 
ies. Indeed, there an* not a few co-operators 
who almost fear the worst in many areas. The 
( Government demand for lam revenue is theore- 
tically based on averages of prices over a. 
prolonged period and the land revenue codes do 
not ordinarily allow of remissions and suspen- 
sions on account of a fall in prices. Wc know 
how very wooden is the system of administration 
in India. It is extremely difficult to secure for 
the people? (*ven such concessions as have been 
provided for by law. It would be hoping for a 
miracle to expect that the Government would run 
to the rescue of the landholders in an emergency 
not falling strictly within normal official opera- 
tions. In fact, in spite of the loud and heart- 
rending protests of the landholding classes the 
collections • of land revenue have been effected 
with the usual rigour in almost all parts of the 
country. Any one who has trie slightest 
acquaintance with country areas, knows full well 
that while the government caravan proudly passes 
by as though nothing has happened out of the 
ordinary, the farmers, the land-owners, the sowkars 
and the co-operative societies arc on tin* brink of 
an utter collapse. The standard of life in rural 
areas was never very high ; the present conditions 
constitute a degradation which is beyond parallel. 
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Why a Federated World ? 

For permanent peace, prosperity and 
security wo need ;i federated world. Mr. 
Dudley W. Wondbridge explains this in World 
Unit II as follows : 

First. : Sorority. “It is none of any other 
country’s business how large u navy we have.” Is 
it any of our business how large a navy other 
countries have ? 

In order to be secure in a world governed bv 
force it is necessary for one’s country always to 
have a superior force.. It is equally necessary for 
every other country (if it wishes to be secure) to 
have a superior force. Hut this is impossible. 
However, if there were nnr superior force on a 
world scale, and that force should bo used in such 
a way as to support liberty under the law for 
international relations it would then be possible to 
have a permanent righteous pence. 

“Trust, in your own right arm.” I low far 
would that principle protect an individual ? What 
is more uncertain than the outcome of a war? A 
single diplomatic or military blunder might, easily 
change the result from a so-called victory to an 
inglorious defeat. Besides, what profiteth a bully 
to win twenty fights if he loses the twenty-first., 
and what profiteth a nation to win twenty wars it 
it loses the twenty-first ? 

The world has long taken and should well 
remember the risks of war and international 
anarchy, fs it not time to take the risks of peace 
backed by a righteous superior force ? Could the 
United States exist today if it had not taken this 
latter risk ? 

Second : Justice. Tt is unfair to allow each 
country to determine the righteousness of its own 
case with the implication always in the back- 
ground that if the other countries do not like it 
they can fight. Might does not make right, hut 
right cannot, triumph unless it is backed by 
might. All intelligent people the world over 
should devise ways ami means whereby inter- 
national right will be backed by might just as 
every civilized government attempts to do within 
its own boundaries. ; 

Third : Co-operation. Fighting begets fighting. 
Mutual co-operation begets good will. Economics, 
justice, education, art. Science, religion — all that is 
most worth while in life— know no artificial inter- 
national lines. It is not sentimental twaddle, but 
basic truth, that mankind as a whole has far, far 
more in common than it has apart. Those of us 
who appreciate this fact are building on the rock. 


Those of us who do not, are building on the sand 
and when the storm eoines great will he the fall 
thereof ! 


The lot of Newspapermen in the U. S. A. 

Under tin* Roosevelt regime the IVess has 
got, a rode in the I r . S. A. The newspaper 
interests put up a strong opposition when it 
was passed. In this eonneetion manv things 
regarding (he hard lot of newspapermen in 
the l . S. A. have come to light. Mr. Chester 
T. Crowell, himself a journalist, writes in 
Tin Sen' lit public. 

I reeali that when I was employed as a cub 
reporter on The San Antonio ICx press of San 
Antonio, Texas, I was informed that, my wage 
would be M*ven dollars a. week and my hours 
from half-past noon until midnight, with Sundays 
off. 1 worked ono year without a day off. My 
hours were from half-past noon until half-past 
two o’clock the following morning, which is to 
say fourteen hours a day seven days a week. 

From time to time 1 would get so tired that I 

simply could not stumble down to the office and 
would spend the day in bed. I was always 
docked for the lost day. This condition was 
common among newspapers outside of the very 
largest cities, and to a considerable extent, still is. 

Any worker in the editorial department was 
expected to give two weeks'- notice when he 
wished to resign, and to the best of my 

knowledge all did during-' the sixteen years that 
I spent in newspaper work, hut only a very 

few newspapers ever gave notice when they 
discharged a man. He simply came to work 
and discovered that he was not wanted that day 
or any other day. Some of the more humane 
publishers had been troubled by the suffering 
this caused. They Avert 1 also moved by the 
annoyance to their other employees when 
discharged men hung around trying to borrow 
small sums with which to buy food, and the 
more progressive discovered a remedy. They did 
dot pay a new man his wages for the first two 
weeks so that when he finally left* usually 
diseharged, he would get the two weeks’ wages 
that had been withheld. This custom was common 
in the Middle West for a quarter of a century 
and, I think, still is. I have been told that it 
was initiated by The Kansas City Star and I 
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; i vc heard it. highly praised hy newspapermen 
. rnceustomed to such thought fulness from 
i-'iMishers. 

'Pin* first time my pay was ever out on 
i.vnunt of hard times (and the times really wen 1 
hard) I walked into the business office and was 
handed my pay envelope and discovered to mv 
Miiharrassment that it was 10-per eenfc short. 1 
in. ntioned this fact, with some trepidation because 
I assumed it to he a clerical error likely to cause 
a neat deal of trouble. But. the cashier calmly 
informed me that it was no error at all; waives 
had been cut 10 percent. No one had been told 
anythin# about this, The heads of the institution 
ui iv as gentlemanly a, group as I have ever 
known in the newspaper world. What they did 
-ccmed perfectly natural to them because no one 
had ever heard of such a thin# as an cditorial- 
«l< -partment. labourer bavin# any rigliK I an- 
iiniinced at <mce and in no uncertain terms that 
I would have the rest of mv money instantly 
«t I would start a campaign of throat-cutting 
that wouldn’t leave manpower enough around the 
place to #et out a newspaper. Then I took my 
ini>siji# if) percent and went upstairs to gather 
ii] » my f(»w belongings and go elsewhere to seek 
a job. But. no one was an#ry with me and 
- veryone who knew anythin# about, what happen- 
'd was amused. They put me down as a Imt- 
l>< aded kid from Texas who had no idea of the 
'"‘iiomic and social amenities of newspaperdom. 

1 hied to explain that they would have a perfect 
right to cut my wa#e for the following week if 
they so elected and would give notice, hut that. 
i'» cut for the week already past seemed to me 
precisely like stealing. Well, that trns funny. 

Nevertheless J. declined to get, to work until 
'i nured that T would receive my full wage the 
t 'llnwin# week. They actually argued with me 
that, to quit, then and then* was very, very wrong. 

1 Tioiild give two weeks* notice. But I wouldn’t. 

" they promised that my wage wouldn't he cut, 
and it, wasn’t,. 

Since then my wages have been cut because 
"I business conditions several times and never 
•nice with advance notice. I do not know what 
1 ■xpcrienoe others may have had with wage cuts, 
hut certainly 1 never have been notified one 
'"•mill in advance. I sually the printers would 
• now what the situation was because the publisher 
nerallv made the mistake 1 of going to them 
i! >'l asking them to postpone pay day. They 
,!, ver did. And the result, was that the publisher 
'"und the money to pay them. I have also seen 
l’ :, V day pass by with no pay envelopes 
'li-tributed, but 1 hav(* never been informed of 
f' 1 ** coming event by a ])uhlishcr nor have I 
' v, *r heard from one under such circumstances 
" ,l1 word of apology, explanation or regret. 

The reader will please keep in mind that 
"in* of this refers to New York City, Chicago, 
\hiludelphia, Boston or any other of the major 
If it did, I should not* consider it worth 


writing ; I am telling what I know of the general 
run of newspaper employment when* the vast, 
majority of newspapermen in this country are 
working - , in the medium-sized and smaller com- 
munities. 

1 have been managing editor, eitv editor, 
chief editorial writer and star staff man repeatedly 
but I never at any time made the amount ol 
money ordinarily earned by a union printer on 
those very newspapers at that time. It always 
amused me when publishers took it for granted 
that. 1 hated union printers as much as they did. 
They assumed that 1 would dislike the printers 
because they received larger pay envelopes than 
mine. Well, they were wrong. I didn’t. I 
envied flu* printers. They, too, had been wonder- 
ing tramps only a decade or so before I mitered 
newspaper work, but now they could actually 
buy homes on the instalment, plan, while in the 
editorial department I saw, month after month, 
the proee»ion of brilliant young men wending 
their way from nowhere to nowhere, stopping a 
while but. never calling the place home. Those 
who were going to amount to anything gfit, out. 

One more story of newspaper work and 
wages umj 1 close. This is such high comedy 
that, I should hesitate to tell it if every person 
involved were not still able to testify. A friend 
of mine was sent as staff writer to Mexico City 
to do a series of feature articles, but revolution 
broke out suddenly so lie gave that his attention 
instead. In the midst of the turmoil lie found 
himself in the cable office with shells exploding 
all around him and, for that, matter, over a 
•on.-dderable part, of the city. He couldn’t get 
out, but what a stroke of luck to he marooned 
in the cable office! If remained there for a 
week with tlie artil ry busy all that time. No 

other newspaperman could reach the place. He 

scooped the world and his paper sold his 

dispatches to many other newspapers, garnering 
thereby much profit. It also did a prosperous 
business in extra ions. On bis return, how- 

ever, my friend found himself unable to make 
out his expense account because he had sent 
messengers through shell lire to get food at all 
hours of the day and night, lie had had almost 
no sleep for a week and he was a nervous 
wreck. Ifeing a painstaking, meticulous person 
it grieved him to discover that neither notes nor 
memory would account for all of his expenditures, 
so he went to the. business manager and eonfessed 
that, then* were still fifty dollars to lx; itemized, 
fifty dollars that he had certainly spent, but 
couldn’t remember. 

“That's- all right, my hoy,’’ said the kindly 
chief executive. “You did a grand job and we 
appreciate it,. We will not take the fifty dollars 
out of your first week’s salary because that 
might leave you short. We will just take it out 
fivcilollars a week, for ten weeks, so you run 
along and don’t give it another thought.” 
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Japan's Manchurian Blunder 

There is perhaps a widely entertained belief 
that Japan will iind in the control of Manchuria 
an early solution to her most pressing 
economic problems. But an analysis of 
the prospects, says Mr. Ben Dorfman in 
The. New Republic leads to a contrary 
conclusion. He writes : 

Immediately following outbreak of hostilities 
in September, 1931, there was fanned into full 
fbuno an anti-Japanese boycott of unprecedented 
proportions and effectiveness. Japanese steamship 
lines, hunks, manufacturers and merehantilo houses 
were forced either to suspend or limit operations 
in China proper and in regions in the South 
I 'aid He. where Chinese dominate business. Industry 
ami commerce in .Japan were likewise upset. 

Japan’s international credit rating was lowered, 
her gold-dollar bonds dropping in New York by 
almost h 0 percent within the first eight months of 
the conflict. These bonds have recovered consi- 
derably! • but despite this, Japan’s credit abroad 
remains so had that she cannot borrow except at. 
ruinous rates. Tin’s is particularly significant as 
Japan has never repudiated a foreign' lihaneial 
obligation, a record second to none in the world. 

Within three months after the outbreak of 
hostilities, Japan was forced to abandon the gold 
standard. The yen then began to drop until it 
had depreciated to about It) percent of its former 
gold value, a position from which it has not re- 
covered. Even though Japan had not embarked 
on her continental adventure, she probably would 
have been forced to follow (Jreat Britain in aban- 
doning the gold standard. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that, the yen would have dropped so far as 
.it lias, had it not been for her military operations 
in China. 

Tt should be clear that many of the internal 
an<l external difficulties growing out of the extreme- 
ly low value of the yen are to be traced to 
Japan’s military activities in China. The extreme 
depression of the yen has imposed heavy burdens 
on Japan in paying for her imports and in 
meeting the charges on her foreign loans. To an 
extent it has stimulated exports, but this has not 
been an unmixed blessing, in view of the general 
-hut not always well founded — charges of “dump- 
ing” lodged against her. This is serious, for 
many of her best customers, China, India, Egypt, 
Malayasia and sections of Africa, for example, 
are beginning to restrict imports of Japanese goods. 
That Japan has not suffered more from her depre- 
ciated yen, is due only to the cushioning * effects 
of the depreciated pound and dollar. 

As to the costs of Japan’s military operations 
in China, reliable figures are not available- if for 
no other reason than that the operations have 
not yet ceased. It is scarcely to be doubted, 
however, that her costs in “blood aiul treasure” 
have exceeded what she has made in Manchuria 
to date. 


From the opening of hostilities in September, 
1931, to the present, Japan has undergone many 
hardships and her people have made many sacri- 
fices. These have been offset in part by certain 
gains, hut without question, the aggregate of 
losses during this period has more than offset the 
aggregate of gains. I doubt that any Japanese 
would dispute this. 

At the moment, Japanese-Manchukuo trade b 
exceptionally brisk, hut the basis does not pro- 
mise to endure. Japan is expending and investing 
heavily in Mnnehukuo ; her highly depreciated 
yen is giving her an advantage over domestic 
and foreign competition ; and the reciprocal trade 
restrictions between China, and Mnnehukuo an* 
playing in her favour. Once she discontinue 
making these expenditures, which she can ill 
afford in her present financial state, and once 
Mam •luikun > economy is adjusted to new local 
conditions, the present basis for this unusual 
trade will disappear. 

Fur some time to come Manchuria will he of 
only slight assistance in solving Japan’s popula- 
tion and trade problems. There is no prospect, 
whatsoever for mass emigration ; and Manchurian 
resources d<> not. give promise of early or great 
Japanese industrial and trade expansion along 
economic lines. Further, Japan’s manner of gain- 
ing control of Manchuria has injured her trade 
opportunities and credit standing in certain im- 
portant areas ; and the costs of gaining this 
control have seriously threatened her linaneinl 
stability. With a more judicious handling of her 
Manchurian problem, Japan was destined to gain 
much of what she will obtain in Manchuria, 
and in so fur ns net economic (join is enneentnf 
she could easily and might, wisely have, spared 
herself the cost of the. entire venture. She may 
get more out of Manchuria economically than she 
otherwise would have, but this possible gain has 
been bought too dearly. 


The Negro and the Court of Justice 

Even a schoolboy ' knows .something of 
lynching practised o«* the Negroes in the 
U. S. A. The Sen' Republic (December 13, 
1933) comments- editorially on the glaring 
injustices done to Negroes even in the court 
of justice. It writes : 

The lirst trials of the Seotlsbbro cases were 
conducted amidst such glaring injustices to the 
defendants that the United States Supreme Court 
set aside the verdicts. In the second trial, Judge 
Horton, who presided, also set aside tin 1 verdict ol 
guilty after only one of the defendants had been 
tried, on the ground that the decision of the jury 
was a palpable miscarriage of justice. When the 
new series of trials began a fortnight ago at 
Decatur, Alabama, every honest and intelligent 
Southerner must have hoped with all his heart 
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iliMt ibis time the trials would bo conducted in 
-Mfli a way that there could he no question of 
til.* fairness of the proceeding and that the honor 
,,f the South in a question of justice to Negroes 
, ii.-irged with a serious crime, whieh has hem m> 
- riously questioned throughout the world, would 

yendicated. Unhappily, the conduct and result. 
..I the first case have given exactly the opposite 
IcMllt. 

Judge (ullahan, who supplanted Judge Horton 
in presiding at the new trials, has seemed singu- 
larly insensitive to the fact that the eyes of the 
world were upon him. He swept aside evidence 
ti nding to support the view that tin* general 
1 1 ■ding in and around Decatur was such as to 
make a fair trial almost impossible. lit* refused 
t > permit the introduction of vitally important 
• vidence showing that the two young women one 
of whom has denied that there was any attack) 
had spent the preceding night in a holm jungle 
with two young white men. He flatly asserted 
from the bench that no Southern white woman, 
however degraded, would voluntarily have sex 
relations with a Negro. His attitude toward the 
chief defense counsel, Samuel Leibowitz, can only 
he described as one of half-concealed hostility. 
His mental bias was strikingly revealed when, in 
diarging the jury, he forgot to instruct them how 
to bring in any verdict except one of guilt. Under 
the circumstances, it, is not surprising that the 
jury should one** again have dmt its eyes to the 
evidence and sentenced the defendant to death, 
h will he no surprise if similar verdicts an* found 
in the eases of the other Negroes. Appeals will 
"f course be taken ; and it seems reasonable to 
believe that the miscarriage of justice is again 
oilliriently obvious to bring' the question before 
die United States Supreme Court. Hut the real 
tragedy in the case* is still Alabama’s. 


Hitlerism and Labour 

The same paper writes : 

The ■ fight of the Hitler government against 
■'hat remains of the Herman labour movement 
'*"nti nues. On December 12 the trade-union orga- 
nizations, which had a formal (existence under 
Nazi directors even after the police had raided 
their offices, confiscated their treasuries and scut 
dieir Socialist and Communist functionaries into 
‘ "iicentration camps, will be officially dissolved. 

( hi that day the “vertical union,” in which not 
"tdy all workers, irrespective of trade or industry, 
but also all employers will become members, will 
take the place of the trade-union organizations, 
bringing “peace and friendship for all those who 
work in the Reich instead of the frenzy of the 
Huss struggle.” It requires no particularly active 
'[^agination to picture the “peace and friendship” 
dtat the new National Socialist “Labor Front,” 
"ith its power arbitrarily to fix wages and 
' "iditions of work, will bring, now that it is no 


longer hampered in its subservience to capital by 
the existence of trade-union organizations. Mean- 
while, the Nazi judges are undertaking sadistic 
orgies of persecution. Six Communist workers 
wen* beheaded in Koln last week for their parti- 
cipation in a street, light before the accession ol 
Hitler, in which a Brown Shirt soldier was killed. 
In the same week ten other Communists were 
condemned to death for a similar offence. Berlin 
is witnessing the trial of fifty-three Communists 
for whom the State Attorney demands capital 
punishment ; in Dresden eighty-nine members of 
tin* Socialist. Workers’ party were sentenced to 
-00 years in prison. Cp to November, lo,(J00 
Communists and Socialists had been charged with 
high treason in fifty-six cities under the Coring 
law, which permits the death penalty for those 
found guilty. Now the government announces its 
intention of staging a monster trial of more than 
1,000 Socialist-; and Cojniuunisl “traitors,” 
arrested since that time, to set an example to 
other rebellious (dements in the Reich. In the 
language of Coring and Hitler this can mean only 
one thing : the ina^s slaughter of men and women 
who dared to criticize the present regime. 


.Beware of American Drugs 

A drastric pun* food and drugs Act has 
been long overdue in America. Now that 
no Act mi this line is going to be passed there, 
many shocking irregularities in* the food and 
drug preparations arc being revealed. Mr. 
Jonathan Mitchell writes in flu* same paper : 

In the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tions building in Washington is a little room 
lined with exhibits of dangerous and fake patent 
medicines, cosmetics ami foods. The bottles, 
tubes, jars and food packages an* neatly mounted 
on composition board, with legends beneath thorn 
describing the various kinds of death, permanent 
injury and loss of money suffered by their 
purchasers. The room is not a pleasant place ; 
in tin* Food and Drug Administration it is 
known as the chamber of horrors. However, 
it gives you some notion of wlmt the drug 
intercuts in fact mean when they speak of 
property rights and free Americans. What they 
mean is the right of medicine manufacturers to 
make .">00 and 1, 000-percent profits from credulous, 
ignorant and dying people. 

The exhibits iir the chamber of horrors fall 
into, a number of distinct groups. First and 
most important, are. the patent medicines which 
arc either injurious in themselves or else, worth- 
less for tin* deadly diseases they protend to cure. 
A typical example, -one cited in a recent news- 
reel talkie made by Mr. Tugwell in defense of 
the administration’s bill— is Dunbar. Banbar is 
made by the L. B. Barlett Company of Pittsburgh, 
and. sells for & 12 a medium-sized bottle. Its 
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label bears the; line : “For the diabetic.” It is 
in fact made from a fairly common weed railed 
horsetail, and its therapeutic * value is (dose to 
zero. 

On the; exhibit in the chamber of horrors, 
beneath a Ban bar l>ottle and a glass jar containing 
a sprig of horsetail, are two groups of photostats. 
One group consists of copies of some twenty-five 
testimonials raceived by the L. B. Barlett 
Company from sufferers from diabetes. These 
testimonials were investigated by the federal 
authorities, and the second group of photostats 
embodies the results of the investigation. It 
consists of the death certificates of each of the 
testimonial writers, recorded within an average 
of a year from the day the testimonial was 
written. 

Not long ago the federal authorities proceeded 
against the L. B. Bailett Company in the courts. 
Dr. Eliot P. Joslin of Harvard Medical School, 
international authority on diabetes, appeared as 
a government expert, and testified to Ban bar’s 
complete worthlessness. But because of the 
flagrant loopholes in the existing pure food and 
drugs , % law — which, has remained substantially 
unchanged since it was obtained in 190(1 by 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley after a ferocious fight 
with the medicine makers— the L. Jk Barlett 
Company was acquitted, and Banbar is still 
being sold for $ 12 the bottle. 

Another exhibit is Marmola, made by the 
Radalam Company of Detroit. Marmola is a 
“popular . number” in the big drug-store chains. 
It contains — or has contained — thyroid extract, 
and is advertised widely as a remedy for excessive 
weight. According to the legend beneath the 
Marmola bottle in the chamber of horrors, when 
taken by normal individuals it may lead to “loss 
of appetite, nausea, insomnia, palpitation of the 
heart, sweating, fevers and delirium.” A similar 
case is that of Renton’s Hydroein Tablets, 
information about which has only recently been 
compiled by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Renton’s Hydroein Tablets are made by the 


Benton Company, Pasadena, California, sell for 
$ 1.50 a bottle and are advertised for the relief 
of pain, especially rheumatism and arthritis. 
The tablets contain einchopin, the; indiscriminate 
use of which ns a drug has been protested by 
various medical authorities. Taken over a sufficient 
period of time, einchopin can bring about atrophy 
of the liver, and six cases of death from 
cumulative einchopin poisoning have lately been 
reported by the Mayo clinic of Rochester, 

Minnesota. 

The most shameful exhibits in the chamber 
of horrors, perhaps, are those of poisonous 

cosmetics. This is the section in which von find 
photographs of people blinded, and with faces 
scarred and eaten away. There is a set of 

photographs of a young Ohio girl, victim of a 

n Miration called Lash Lure, made by a firm 
jos Angeles and containing a coal-tar dye. 
The Food and Drug Administration has a photo- 
graph of this girl before her injury ; sin* is 

unusually lovely. Another photograph is taken 
in the hospital, her eyes are gone and the flesh 
around them ts a mass of tortured sears. When 
damage suits were brought bv a, number of 
victims against Lash Lure, its <!‘ ■••overuble assets 
were less tha<n a thousand dollar. 

The final group of exhibits in the chamber 
of horrors consists of derep 4 rely packaged or 
fraudulently ad\ i.’.ed fond . The most striking 
exhibit is Ton’ Log (\.>in Syrup, two cabin- 
shaped cans ui winch arc* mounted side by side. 
One can is for sale* in those states requiring 
complete truthfulness in food advertising, and 
bears the legend, “25 per cent maple syrup and 
75 percent cane-sugar syrup.” Its brother can, 
for sailc over the rest of the country, states 
simply, ‘‘made from cane sugar and maple 
syrup.” Other exhibits display ice cream puffed 
up to nearly twice its legitimate volume with 
air, chicken at la King containing just one 
prominently placed, razor-thin slab of chicken, 
noodles disguised by transparent coloured paper, 
fruit jam eontaning no fruit. 





The Earthquake 

The history of India, ancient, medieval 
or modern, does not record an earthquake 
which was more destructive and devastating 
in its effects than or even approximately as 
catastrophic as that which shook some parts 
of northern India on the loth of January last 
North Bihar has suffered most, and the 
independent kingdom of Nepal next to it ; 
other regions have suffered little or not at all. 
The loss of life and property in Bihar has 
been appalling. No exact estimate of the number 
of persons killed or injured has yet been 
made, nor all the dead bodies yet extracted 
from under the debris of the houses which 
are in ruins. Even an approximate estimate 
of the number of the dead will never perhaps 
be made. For no record has been kept of the 
dead bodies thrown into rivers or burned 
during the first few days after the disaster. 
'The official and non-official estimates differ very 
greatly. And as yet even guesses have been 
made as to the casualties only in the towns. 
The villages have not yet been systematically 
visited. Perhaps when the final estimate is 
made as to the number of men, women and 
children killed in the urban and rural areas, 
it would not be a matter for surprise if the 
total came up to a hundred thousand. 

As for Nepal, it is said that more than 
three thousand persons have been killed and 
three of the biggest towns, including 
Kathmandu, the capital, are in ruins. 

In many cases whole families have been 
wiped out. In more, some survivors remain 
to mourn the loss of their near and dear ones. 
In some cases, persons have been dug out 
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alive from under the debris, which shows that 
if rescue work had been undertaken promptly 
and systematically, a larger number of lives 
could have been saved. Pandit Juwjiharlal 
Nehru says it took three days for the terrible 
news to leak out. The Bihar officials seem to 
have b<S»n dazed and unnerved by the 
stupendous cataclysm. According to the Pandit, 
the Government having woken up from their 
torpor has realized the gravity of the situation 
three or four days after the event. As regards 
medical and other relief, his impression was 
that some officials disliked the idea of any 
activity that was not completely under 
them— an attitude which was completely 
out of place in face of the great disaster. 
Mr. Nehru also adds that the villages are sadly 
neglected. 

The first thing to do after the calamity 
was to establish communications. This was 
not done, with the result that, not to speak 
of newspapers, even the nearest relatives of 
persons in the affected areas could not send 
express telegrams several days after the 
event. The number of messages hold up at 
Muzaffarpur was 7,000. After the establishment 
of telegraphic communications, communications 
by road and rail required to be attended 
to. • Whatever neglect or delay may have 
taken place at first, it is to be hoped the 
Bihar Government is now thoroughly alive to 
its duties. 

A regular aerial survey of the whole 
affected area should be undertaken at once, if 
it has not been done already. 

The careful clearing of the debris under 
expert supervision and the disposal of dead 
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bodies by burning or burial should be 
completed as (prickly as possible, in order to 
prevent the outbreak of epidemics. A sufficient 
supply of wholesome, uncontaminated water 
is also necessary for the same purpose and 
for the purpose of relieving distress. For in 
many places, wells and other sources of water- 
supply have cither dried or choked up. 

The sufferings of the people whose houses 
and all have been destroyed or who have lost 
the bread-winners of their families, arc indes- 
cribable — nay, unimaginable. Some kind of 
temporary shelter, in temporary huts or under 
canvas, must be immediately provided for 
the homeless. Clothing and blankets have 
also to be provided. The need of water-supply 
has already been referred to. Perhaps the 
boring of numerous tube-wells is the most 
practicable plan for .this purpose. Wholesome 
simple Tbod, including milk for babies, has to 
be supplied to tens of thousands. 

All this means the expenditure of 'a mint, of 
money. Of course the* Government of Bihar 
cannot find all the money required. The 
Government of India must come to the 
rescue. The Viceroy has opened a relief 
fund, which is being liberally subscribed to, 
the biggest donation announced till now 
(January 27) being one lakh from the 
Maharaja of Gouda 1. 

But the people of India have not left the 
work of relieving distress to the rulers. 
Before any leader had appealed to them, relief 
had begun to be given, and relief parties had 
gone from Bengal with money, food, clothing, 
blankets, medicine, etc. All the other provinces 
have also joined in this sacred duty. And 
all leaders, of greater or less prominence and 
belonging to different religious communities, 
have issued their appeals, and some have also 
begun to make collections. The Calcutta 
Mayor’s Fund has been swelling day bv 
day. It is a silver lining to the cloud that this 
terrible blow of Nature has revealed the 'fact 
of the whole of the Indian people being 
kin. Funds are being raised in foreign 
countries also. It may not be possible for a 
subject, depressed and impoverished people 
like the Indians to display the buoyancy, the 
energy, tin* methodical ness, the spirit of 
brother-help and the team spirit displayed by 
the independent Japanese people after the 


earthquake which laid Tokyo and other places 
low. But it is to be hoped that the 
achievement of Indians will not be unworthy 
of the great ancient country to which they 
belong. Let everything be done according 
to a well thought-out and laid-out plan. 

In this connection, The Anirita Ba\ur 
Pntril'u observes in its issqe of the 
23rd January last : 

His Majesty the King-Emperor’s message of 
sympathy for the distressed people of .Bihar h;is 
been much appreciated in this country. The 
calamity which has befallen Bihar is undoubtedly 
one of ilie greatest in record in the whole of the 
Ihilish Empire. This being so, tin* Indian people 
expected tin* Royal donation to be much higger 
than C 1 b( ) tlie amount Their Majesties have 
contributed. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Willinirdon have started the Vieerey’s Fund 
with a donation of Rs. 5,000. Sir Samuel I loan* 
was “much distressed to learn of the serious 
nature of the earthquake disaster.” He has made 
no personal donation yet. One may sav in this 
connection that in tin* great earthquake of 11)21 in 
Japan the Kmpemr of Japan gave out of his privy 
purse 10,00' mi: io yen and the Japan (Invernincnt 
JO.7NO.000 y.*n from the State Treasury. 

Development of Earthquake Centre 
in Bihar ? 

It lias been surmised that probably an 
earthquake centre lias been developing in 
Bihar, ft is to be hoped that the apprehension 
is unfounded. But, if Bihar dot's become 
an earthquake region, there should not be 
any panic and stampede of people from 
Bihar. The fatalism of the people of India 
has been a handicap in many directions. 
But it should be of advantage to them at least 
in developing the requisite degree of stoicism 
to dwell in an earthquake region. Japan is 
subject to not infrequent earthquake shocks. 
But the Japanese have not left their hearths 
and homes. Every now and then, there are 
tremors and volcanic eruptions from Mount 
Vesuvius in Italy. But the Italians have not 
deserted its neighbourhood. The sloping sides 
of Vesuvius arc cultivated almost . to the 
vicinity of the crater. *; 

Whatever regions of the earth we may 
inhabit, we cannot have a permanent lease with 
corporeal immortality anywhere. 

House Building in Bihar 6- Nepal 

Temporary housing accommodation has to 
be provided immediately for the sufferers from 
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t h<‘ earthquake. But before the construction 
of houses of a more permanent character, 
whether inexpensive or costly, is undertaken, 
official and non-official engineers and architects 
should publish plans, with descriptions of 
building materials, of various kinds of houses 
for the poor, the middle class and the wealthy 
which are likely to resist- earthquake shocks 
of at least moderate intensity to some extent. 
Plans and materials followed and used in 
Japan and other earthquake regions should 
be considered and adopted as far as necessary 
and practicable. 

Future of Agriculture in Bihar 

In many parts of northern Bihar where 
(here was formerly dry land, then* is now 
water, and some tracts of fertile agricultural 
land have also been covered with sand. A 
remedy has to be found and tin* peasant 
proprietors or cultivators of these lands have 
to be helped to get land elswhere, or, if 
possible, to remove? the sand from the surface, 
of the sand-covered areas. 

Bihar Sugar Mills and Suger-cane Crop 

On account of the earthquake several 
sugar mills in Bihar have been greatly 
damaged and their working stopped. This 
means considerable loss to the shareholders 
or other proprietors. But as they are 
comparatively well-to-do people, they may be 
expected to tide over their difficulties without 
extraneous help. The cast* of tin* agricul- 
turists who supply them with sugar-cane is 
more pitiable and deserves immediate and 
careful consideration. They have grown 
thousand of tons of sugar-cane in expectation 
of sale. But mills which could have purchas- 
ed them cannot now do so. Other mills, 
which are in working order, are situated at a 
distance and have, their own sources of supply 
of sugar-cane, and cannot buy the surplus cane 
from the villages in the earthquake areas. 
Even if they could buy, the roads being 
damaged, there is no easy means of conveying 
the cane to these mills. Under the circums- 
tances Babu Rajendra Prasad's suggestion 
*eems to us the best, and practicable, too. He 
suggests that the village cane-crushing mills, 
put out of action by the establishment of huge 


sugar factories, be re-started and others 
purchased, and all the sugar-cane 1 locally 
crushed. The juice obtained may bo turned 
into gur or raw sugar, and this may be after- 
wards refined and white sugar obtained from 
it. 

Physical and Moral Causes of 
Earthquakes 

Scientists can communicate to us what 
they know or can conjecture regarding the 
physical causes of earthquakes. Keligious- 
miuded persons also have (heir theories. They 
an* inclined to say and some of them do say 
that earthquakes an* a visitation for human 
sins. Our knowledge of the causation of 
events is so limited that we cannot dogmati- 
cally assert either that there is or that there 
is not any causal connection between Cosmic 
cataclysms and human transgressions and 
derelictions. But we find it dillicult to accept 
the theory that earthquakes have any connec- 
tion with human sins of omission and 
commission. Eor, taking into consideration 
the. recent earthquake, it can noil be asserted 
that the people of north Bihar were more 
sinful than other people, or that the people 
of the towns and villages which have sufi'ered 
most were tin* most sinful, or that in those 
towns and villages those who wen* killed or 
injured or lost their houses and other property 
were the most sinful. 

Tin* lesson which all of us can and should 
learn from earthquakes and other similar 
destructive agencies is that, whether sullerers 
or not, we are all temporary lessees of the 
earth and may be turned out without even a 
moment's notice, and that, therefore, we should 
make the best use of our term of tenancy 
and be free from worldly attachments, never 
putting off till to-morrow what good we can 
and ought to do to-day, and that, as we art; or 
may, be in the same sad plight, we owe one 
another all possible active fraternal sympathy. 

New Right Honourables 

Sir Tej Bahadur Supra and His Highness 
the Agii Khan have been made Privy Council- 
lors on last New Year’s Day. They arc 
henceforth to be styled the Right Honourable 
so-and-so. 
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In the (lays of the Bengal Partition agitation 
it was held officially that there was a Right 
Gh — and a Wrong Gh — . We wonder 
whether there arc any Wrong Honourables now ! 

Except in the ease of those who arc ‘deco- 
rated* with titles for literary, scientific and 
professional eminence — perhaps to make or 
keep them duly grateful and subservient, which 
object is not always fully or partially gained, 
titles arc meant as rewards for political services 
or for abstention from political ’disservice to 
the Government. It may, therefore, be inferred 
that, as both the Aga Khan and Dr. Sapru 
have been equally rewarded, their services to 
the British Government in connection with the 
Round Table Conference, the White Paper 
and the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
have been considered similar and equal. His 
Highness the Right Honourable Aga Khan has 
served^his community and indirectly also the 
British Government by standing up for a 
communalistic constitution, not a democratic 
and nationalistic one. The Right Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has served the British 
Government by not standing up irreconcilably 
for a democratic and nationalistic constitution 
and perhaps also by not insisting on justice 
to the Hindu community, to which he belongs. 
For his professional eminence he was entitled 
to a privy councillorship long ago. 

British Peerage and Indians 

It is said that there was a talk of raising 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Aga Khan to 
the British peerage, but it could not be done 
on account of the fact that both the Hindu 
and the Mussalman can be legally polygamous, 
whereas British peers must be monogamous. 
Of course, the fact that a British Christian 
can be and sometimes is illegally polygamous, 
does not stand in the way of his becoming a 
lord and sitting in the British House of Lords. 
There is no question of ethics involved. 
Illegal polygamy is worse than legal polygamy 
— particularly so far as the female partners 
and their children are concerned. It is no 
loss, but a gain that Hindus and Moslems can- 
not become British lords. 

Home in Brazil for Assyrians 

A Reuter's telegram, dated London, 
January 19, 1934, runs as follows : 


The Council of the League at Geneva discussed 
the Assyrian question at some length this afternoon. 
Sir Jonn Simon expressed thanks of the Council 
to Brazil for the offer to settle on agricultural land 
in Brazilian (erritorry the whole of Assyrians in 
Iraq, numbering about 10, (XX) persons. 

Sir John Simon said that it was the first time 
in history that an entire people emigrated to 
another part of tin; world and he emphasized the 
successful outcome* of the League’s efforts to get this 
problem settled. 

Special committees have boon set up, one in Iran 
and one in Brazil, to investigate the methods of 
migration and the most suitable territory. To 
moot the costs of the enquiry 20, 000 Swiss francs 
have been voted. 

Sir John Simon is literally correct in his 
statement. For it is difficult to say whether the 
Assyrians, whose religion is not mentioned, an* 
leaving their hearths and homos of their own 
accord or arc* doing so because they find 
it impossible to live in Iraq .peacefully, 
honourably and safely in the midst of their 
Moslem compatriots, who are in an 
overwhelming majority. 

History does record other mass transfers 
of people. For example, in 17.'>5 some six 
thousands French inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
were deported and dispersed by the victorious 
English. Readers of Longfellow’s Kmngeline 
should know the details. Again, as one of the 
results of the last great war, Grek inhabitants 
in Turkish territory were transferred to Greek 
territory. The South African Union would 
fain expel Indians from South Africa. 

The history of this emigration of the 
Assyrians, who* are among the remnants of one 
of the most ancient civilized peoples of the 
earth, to the antipodes, is to be found^ briefly 
stated in the last three issues of \ews for 
Overseas published by the. League of Nations. 
In August 1933 we react in the papers of 
the massacre of considerable numbers of 
Assyrians in Iraq. In consequence of this 
event, the Council of the League endeavoured 
to find means of resettling in some other 
country the members of the Assyrian minority 
in Iraq and set up a committee for this 
purpose. 

This decision was taken after a discussion of 
the petition from Mar Shiraun, the Patriarch, of 
the Assyrians, which had been brought before the 
Council by its Minorities Committee (consisting 
of the representatives of Mexico, the Irish Free 
State and Norway). The Council also had before 
it the Iraqi Government’s observations on these 

^The’report adopted by the Council and drawn 
up by the representative of Spain saya that : 
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“The petitions contain information relating to 
events which took place last August in the Mosul 
area, when, it is assorted, some of the Assyrian 
imputation suffered treatment which, if these 
reports should prove correct, the Council could 
not hesitate to condemn. The Iraqi Government, on 
the other hand, alleges that the events complained 
of hy the petitioner were consequent upon 
measures it was obliged to take to put down an 
armed rising of Assyrian rebels, in which, it 
suggests, the petitioner himself was not wholly 
unconcerned, and such an attitude on the part 
of members of the minority would also, of course, 
deserve energetic condemnation hy the Council. 
It should also he observed that, until these events 
took place, the Iraqi Government was carrying- 
on in normal conditions the settlement of the 

Assyrians.” 

The Council expressed its regret at having to 
deni with a case such as this and took note of 
the' assurances given hy the representative of 
Iraq, Yassin Pacha al iTashin, to the effect, that, 
his Government, wore determined to do all in 
their jmwor to prevent any repetition of such 
regrettable incidents. It thought no useful purpose 
would lx* served by instituting an enquiry, ami 
still less by merely making recommendations to 
the Iraqi Government. Olio of the greatest 

ditfieulties of the question was that part of the 

Assyrian imputation of Iraq would prefer to leave 
the country if it were given the indisjx'iisahle 

facilities and reasonable guarantees that its 
depart uni, and especially its resettlement- in a 
country not necessarily adjacent to Iraq, would he 
effect fid under completely satisfactory conditions. 
The Traqi Government, for its part, had declared 
itself willing to contribute as generously as its 
resources permitted to facilitate the settlement 
outside Iraq of the Assyrians who wished to leave. 
It had asked the assistance of the League in 
finding lands for settlement. 

When this decision came before the 
League Council, the representative of Iraij 
said that the 

investigations carried out hy his Government, had 
shown that, in the heat of action and in the 
course of the subsequent pursuit, some elements of 
the army had acted with excessive severity and 
certain tribesmen had raided the abandoned villages. 
There had been innocent, victims. The Iraqi 
Government did not wish to conceal the fact that 
excesses had been committed, and sincerely deplored 
them. Tt. thought the only solution, in view of 
the attitude of the Assyrian minority, was that 
those elements of the minority who were taking 
part in or had l>ccn influenced by the recent- rising 
should he settled outside Iraq. He deplored the 
fact that the situation was such .as to permit of no 
other solution. 

• Sir John Simon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, said : 

It was a profound disappointment, that the 
Council, which had discussed the question of the 
Assyrian minorities in December 1932, should so 
soon after have to take it up again in such 
circumstances. The Iraqi representative had 
admitted at the Council table that certain parts of 
the Assyrian population had been treated last 


August in a way that dosmtHl the severnd. 
cniidcmimtion. It was true that the documents 
submit Ini to the Council showed that a substantia! 
part of the Assyrian population had acted in a 
reprehensible manlier toward the Irani Government, 
hut this fact could not he considered to justify the 
excesses that had been committed. Hut the 
Council should look to the future and not to the 
past. He was in favour of the* proposals contained 
in the Council rc|K>rt. 

The French representative, M. Pnul-Honeour, 
was also in favour of the Committee’s recommen- 
dations and said that conversations were already 
going on between the Iraqi and the Syrian 
Governments with a view to settling a certain 
pm|H>rtion of the Assyrian refug<*cs. Hut, unhappily, 
the txnvcr of Syria to absorb immigrants was 
strictly limited, ami the solution could not ho 
reached unless it were possible to settle the 
Assyrians in countries other than those bordering 
on Iraq. 

In accordance with the Council rejjort, a 
Committee was set up consisting of M. do 
Madariaga, Chairman (Spain), and the representa- 
tives of Denmark, France, Italy, Mexico and the 
United Kingdom. Its task is to take, in closo 

co-operation with the Iraqi Govern men l.^all such 
steps as it may think fit to prepare and executo 
a detailed scheme for settlement, outside Iran of 
such Assyrians as may express the desire to leave 
the country. The ’ re|H>rt. stipulates that the 
Assyrians who remain in Iraq must ho regarded 
as a minority to which the Iraqi declaration would 
In* applicable,’ guaranteeing full equality before the 
law, all civic rights and libert ies« and full cultural 
and religious freedom. The rcf>ort also points out 
that the Assyrians would be hound hy the 

obligations of loyalty to the Iraqi State incumbent 
upon all citizens of a country. 

The Council asked that, in view of the profound 
anxiety caused hy recent events, the Iraqi 

Government would he grxxl enough to keep its 
Committee regularly informed, until such time as 
the expatriation of the Assyrians had been 

completed, of the measures taken to ensure the 
safety of the Assyrians in Iraq, to assist, the 
families left destitute in consequence of the events 
of last August, and to rebuild the villages which 
had been wholly or partly destroyed at that time. 

The Iraqi Government undertook to do all in its 
j)owor to facilitate the departure of dissatisfied 
Assyrians and to help the; League! in carrying out 
its tasks. 

Tt may be that, when the Assyrian emigrants 
have settled in Brazil, they will lose their 
individuality, and all trace of this ancient 
people, who have- existed as a distinct entity 
for^so many millenniums, will be lost. 

It is a great historical tragedy. But it is 
better to emigrate in peace than to be 
exterminated. 

The Hindu Mahasabha and fhe 
League of Nations 

. Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji of the Lucknow 
University has issued the following statement 
to the Press : 
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“The League of Nation's reply to the Ajmer 
Hindu Mahasabha resolution has been misunder- 
stood hy people. It merely states that the 
League’s resolution on minorities docs not confer 
any powers on the League to enforce it. But the 
league has unanimously and, with India voting 
for it, re-affirmed that resolution, which was 
originally passed in 1922. Tt was re-affirmed in 
19;fcl in* October, the very month when the 
Mahasabha adopted its resolution at Ajmer. 

“The League's resolution expects every member 
to observe the principle of minority protection, as 
established in the minorities treaties, in the 
treatment of its resjx'ctive minorities.. The Maha- 
sabha’s simple |x>int is that those principles are 
grossly violated in the Government's communal 
award. Kven the state of Iraq declared for those 
principles the other day in gaining admission to 
the League. 

“If the League's principles are found to he too 
high for India, the more honourable course for her 
will be to resign her membership of the League, 
as being too heavy a cultural burden for her, and 
to part company with the society of civilized 
nations. India today, alone among !>. r ) States- 
men] hors of the League, is flouting the League’s 
decision on minority protection and the minorities 
treaties, of which she is herself one of the authors, 
instead of upholding the authority of the League, 
as one of the original members.” s 

“The Mahasabha proposes to submit a last appeal 
on the subject to II is Majesty’s Government and 
to its many ministers who are League-minded and 

warm supporters of the League.” 

• 

The Indian Social lie-former of Bombay 
observes : 

Tile Mahasabha need not he sorry. Though the 
league under its constitution cannot deal with 
the question at its formal sessions, the members 
unofficially have been made aware of its views. 
Some one asked the late Mr. Ranadc why he took 
so much pains over representations and memorials, 
knowing full well that none of them will have any 
effect on the j lowers that be. Ranadc replied that, 
he had no illusions in the matter, but that his 
object in drafting these model documents was to 
educate his countrymen and to train the public 
to deal with administrative questions. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has cast its bread oh the waters and 
may console itself with the hope that it will find 
it after many days. 

“ The Communal Decision and 
fhe Poona Pact ” ; An 
Unauthorized Manifesto 

We left Calcutta on the 25th December 
last and returned on the 15th January. On 
our return we found on our office table some 
copies of a printed document with the title, 
"The Communal Decision and the Poona 
Pact : A Manifesto.” It is not stated therein 
who has issued it, but it is printed at Sree 
Saraswaty Press, Ltd., Calcutta. It purports 
to have been signed by 28 persons, one of 


whom is the editor of this review. As he 
never signed any such manifesto, we must 
treat it as an unauthorized document which 
need not be discussed. 

Alleged Excesses in Midnapore 
District 

The following resolution was passed at a 
crowded meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
held in Albert Hall on January 17 under the 
presidency of Mr. A. K. Fuzlul lluq, an 
ex-M imster : 

“This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta feels 
staggered at the reports relating to the flogging 
of persons, (Instruction of property, forcing villagers 
to salute the Union Jack, and other excises, 
alleged to have been committed upon peaceful 
jx'ople in connection with the Route Marches of 
Troops in the Sub-division of Oontai and elsewhere 
in Midnapore. and enters its emphatic, protest 
against the short-sighted policy of repression, 
which is nor only uncalled for hut is also inex- 
pedient. 

“This mooting further resolves to form a com- 
mittee of the following persons with a view to 
explore the means of remedy and the measures of 
securing redresses to the aggrieved jx'ople in the 
affected areas : Messrs. Fuzlul lluq, ,J. N. 15asu, 
B. N. Sasmnl, J. 0. Gupta, B. K. Basil, Satyarmnda 
Rose and I\ Bancrjee with powers to co-opt.” 

In the course of his presidential address, 
Mr. Fuzlul lluq said that he consented to 
preside over this meeting, 

because 1 feel, and feel very strongly, that as 
discussion of those affairs vitally affects members 
of the Hindu community of Midnapore exclusively, 
it is very fitting and proper that one of my com- 
munity should come forward to associate himself 
with you in order to make it clear to the Govern- 
ment and the officials that although the oppression 
or excesses, whatever they might have been, had 
been directed against a particular* community, the 
other communities also have got the fullest 
sympathy with the victims v of- these excesses or 
oppression, and that, in a moment like this the 
Mahomcdan community is perfectly prepared to 
stand side by side with* you. 

“Let it not be supposed that on an occasion 
like this the Hindu community is absolutely isolated. 
You are not, my dear friends. If you take upon 
yourselves a particular course of conduct, if you 
think a particular measure is necessary to voice 
your protest, you have behind you not ‘merely 22 
millions of Hindus but also 29 millions of 
Mahommcdans ... 

“Gentlemen, I feel strongly that the course of 
conduct that the Government has adopted with 
reference to these happenings at Midnapore is 
absolutely a move in the wrong direction.” 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee read out 
certain letters in which police excesses had 
been alleged. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
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w:is present at the meeting, said in the course 
of his speech : 

Although he was speaking as an individual lie 
believed that he was representing the feelings of 
other provinces, esjiecirtlly the findings of his 
colleagues in the United Provinces, when he said 
that other provinces of India were keenly feeling 
the misfortunes that had overtaken Bengal. * 

Number of Bengal Defenus and 
Internees 

During interpellations in the Bengal Council 
on Monday the Home Member (Mr. R. N. Reid) 
said that the total number of internees and detenus 
was 1,740. 

In replv to Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri, the 
Home Member gave the following figures of 
detenus : 

Number in Den tent ion Camps 7M 

Number in .fails (including Deoli Detention 
Jail) under section 2 (1) of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. r>2f> 

Number interned in villages 2f>. r ) 

Number interned at home 101 

Total 1,710 

Following the suggestion of Rai S. K. Das 
Bahadur that with a view to effect, economy, the 
number of village internees might be reduced with 
a corresponding increase in the number of home 
internees, the Home Member said that the question 
being one of public interests and public safety was 
to be decided by the Government and he was not 
in a position to give a considered answer at this 
stage. 

He also declined to give the amount of allowances 
the detenus receive. 

It is to be. noted that till those persons 
have been deprived of their liberty without 
trial, on the suspicion of the police. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Ram- 
mohun Roy 

During his recent visit to Calcutta Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was given an address 
of welcome on behalf of the Students’ 
Itammohun Centenary Exhibition Committee. 
He made a speech in reply, in the course of 
which he said among other things : 

“I was a school boy in England when we used 
to read the doings in Bengal. 1 well remember 
how I used to be fired up by those acts. Before; 
the national movement grew strong and included 
all India it was Bengal that really stood for 
Indian nationalism and Indian freedom.” 

Addressing the students the Pandit said: “It, is 
you who will form the coming generation. You 
will function in the public activities. Todays 
are rapidly merged into yesterdays. Tomorrows 
are yours. Therefore it for you to think and 


make up your mind wlmt that, tomorrow is going 
to Ik*. I U‘n gal has never had to boar a crisis as 
it has today. But, as a. mutter of fact, the crisis 

is not Bengal’s mono|>oly. It. has faced all India. 

It has faced the whole world. Bengal, however, 
during the last two or three years, lmd to bear 
a larger share of the burden. The only other 

province that might be eompared with it in that 
respect, was the North-Western Frontier Province, 
which had to bear a terrible burden. 

Regarding the object of his visit in the exhibi- 
tion he said, “I have come here partly Ixvause 
it, is always a great pleasure to mo to meet young 
men and partly to pay my tribute of 

respect to him in whose name you are holding 
the celebration.” He was in favour of occupying 
himself with what he termed aggressive |)o(iiicaI 
activities rather than with other activities which, 
though undoubtedly important, was not the need 
of the hour. He thought he should not associate 
himself with what In* considered as a side-issue 
of tin* moment. 

lie advocated the use of ‘Swadeshi’ articles and 
exhorted everyone to take up its constructive side. 
But, Pandit ji added, no reforms, economic, moral 
or psychological, could lake root until the funda- 
mental problem of the freedom of thrTountry is 
s< lived. 

Pandit tbiwnliarhil feelingly referred to the 
“contribution of Raja Raimnohun Roy towards 
India’s uplift.” 

He came at a time when India was in a 
ferment. It was extremely difficult to get out 
of the old ruts and it required remarkable 
wisdom and courage. The Rain imssessed that 
courage and wisdom. “Raja Rammohuu Roy,” 
assorted Pauditji, “was a rebel. Hi; was no doubt, 
in good terms with the British authorities; and 
et, in spite of that, he was fundamentally a rebel, 
le saw the change coming and did not submit 
to the conditions simply bmiuse they managed to 
exist. Romain Holland, the great French savant 
had said ‘thought, if not. nut into action is 
abortion.’ The Raja translated into action what 
he thought in his life. 

Academic Conference of Bengalis 
Residing Outside Bengal 

A Gorakhpur correspondent of The 
Leader wrote to it : 

Gorakhpur, Dee. 29. 

The 11th session of the All-India Bengali 
Literary * Conference was held under the 
iresidentship of Mr. A. P. Sen, Bar-at-law, 
aicknow. 

There were in all eleven sectional sittings with 
the following as the presiding chairmen over the 
respective deliberations History : Prof. Surendra 
Nathr Bhattacharya (Benares) ; Greater Bengal : 
Dr. Prasan naku mar Aeharyuf Allahabad) ; Literature: 
Pandit Rujendranath 'Vidyabhusan (Benares):, 
Philosophy: Prof. 0. 0. Alitra (Delhi) ; Music: 
Babu Dwijendranath Sanyal (Lucknow); Pedagogy: 
•Prof. Devnarain Mukherjee (Agra); Journalism: 
Babu Rainanamla Chatterjec (Calcutta) ; Art : 
Babu Kusolkumar Mukherjee (Jaipur) ; science*; 
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Dr. H. P. Son ((/!iwii|Mjrt>) ; FJcnnomica and 
Sociology : Prof. JogcHhclnuidni Mitra (Calcutta). 

Then; wan also a special sitting of the women’* 
section, presided over by Shrimatl Nistarini Devi 
iSaniHwati (Benares). 

About 100 delegates from all over India attended 
the conference. Prominent, among the distinguished 
visitors were The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir Lai 
Gopal Mukherjee, from Allahabad, Shrimuti 
Amirupa Devi and Sjt, Kedarnath Banerjee of 
noted literary faints from Muzaffiirpur and Benares 
row peel ivcly. 

The management. was in the hands of the 
reception committee of which Mr. ( > 0. Das was 
chairman and Mr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, 
honorary seeretary. There was also a corps of 
volunteers which included 50 boys and 20 girls, 
who looked after the comforts of the delegates ami 
the visitors. 


All-India Oriental Conference 

About 500 members mid delegates 
assembled in Ran n la from different parts of 
India to* attend the seventli session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference held there. It 
was a complete success. Mr. Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal, the distinguished Indologist, presided 
•over the session and delivered an interesting 
and stimulating address. 

His Highness the Chirk war of Baroda and the 
Mahurani Saheba attended the various sectional 
meeting* on all the days. The scholars ami 
authorities were greatly impressed by the Maha- 
raja's familiarity with several abstruse and dilHcult 
topics. 

The President conveyed the general view of the 
scholars that the Baroda session was unique in 
itself and a landmark in the history of the All- 
Tndia Oriental Conference. “The arrangements 
made by the State and honorary workers,” said 
Mr. Jayaswal, “will be long remembered. The 
invitation of the Hindu University of Benares for 
holding the next session lias been accepted.” 

Mr. Jayaswal and others expressed satisfaction 
Tor the beautiful art -collection - of the Hon. Col. 
Wier. One of the remarkable results attained by 
the Conference is the general view (hat the limits 
of Ancient Indian History must shift back by 
centuries, and that the time was rijie for under- 
taking the task by Indian scholars. 

His Highness ‘ the Gaekwar of Baroda gave a 
garden party to the visitors. 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi, delivered a very interesting 
lecture on “Cultural relations of India with Central 
Asia,” illustrating various relations with lantern 
slides. 

In short, the conference did most useful .work 
on a constructive basis. His Higness the Gaekwar 
.of Baroda gave an inspiring impetus to the whole 
•session by taking a very keen ami sincere interest 
in all its activities. Baroda has enhanced the 
importance of original oriental research. 

The food exhibition was inaugurated by H. H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, and people were taking 
keen interest in looking at the various items, and 
esjiecially the products of “Soya Bean.” 
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Chittagong Magistrate's 
Drastic Orders 

An Englishman’* house is said to be his 
castle. On rending tin* orders printed below 
people might think that a Ohittagonian’s house 
was his prison. 

Chittagong, Jan. 18. 

The District Magistrate has issued an order 
directing all Hindu “Bhadmlok” males in eight 
tlianas adjoining the Kotwali of Chittagong up to 
the age of 25 to remain indoors for one week. 

Another order prohibit* (a) for 18 hours the 
running of trains on the main line to and from 
Chittagong with the exception of the Calcutta 
Mail ami Assam Mail. These trains are not to 
stop at any place within the District to pick up 
or set down passengers, except at Chit agon g. 
(1>) prohibits for 18 hours on Cnittagong-Xazirhat 
line trains except 17 Up and 42 down from 
stopping at any place between Chittagong and 
Hathazuri, (<*1 prohibits for 48 hours on Chittagong- 
Dobazari line trains except 55 Up and 52 Down 
from stopping anywhere between Pativa and 
Chittagong. A third order prohibits for 18 hours the 
Barisal and < -oxhazar steamers from taking up or 
setting down passengers until they passed the oilier 
bar at Chittagong fort entrance. 

The fourth order prohibits for 18 hours the 
plying of passenger launches on Ivarnafuli river. 

The fifth order directs all the courts and offices 
under the control of the District Magistrate of 
Chittagong to lie closed for 48 hours. 

The sixth order prohibits for 48 hours motor 
traffic on Juhirhta-Chittagong-Dacca road and 
Sholasahar crossing on Chittagong-Mathazari 
road. 

The orders were enforced from 10 this mornin«»v— 
A. P. 1. 

Chittagong, Jan. 2(1. 

It is understood that the District. Magistrate’s 
notice ordering home internment for one month 
from January 25 has already been served on IXX) 
persons, including 100 students of the Chittagong 
College. 

Armed pickets still continue to guard street 
crossings - Associated Press.” 

In a recent speech of lib* the Viceroy lias 
declared that all the resources of the Govern- 
ment would be used to crush terrorism. Such 
declarations, taken, with orders like those 
printed above, might give those who do not 
know the facts, the exaggerated impression 
that large areas in India were up in arms 
against the British raj. • ’* 

Village homes and small-town homes in 
Bengal in numerous cases, perhaps in most 
cases, are not self-contained as regards water- 
supply, bath-rooms and privies. 

People have to resort to rivers and Links 
and fields for various essentially necessary 
purposes. When ,this is borne in mind, the 
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. \treine hardship of being compelled to live 
i.idoors for a week at a stretch will be easily 
understood. There are many homes when* 
the bread-winners and the purchasers of food 
and other supplies from the market are young 
ni' *n U P t° the age of 25. These homes, too, 
will be very seriously inconvenienced bv the 
Magistrate’s orders. It should be noted that 
almost- all, if not all, the persons who arc being 
put. to trouble are perfectly innocent. Yet the 
Magistrate; appears to think that, in order to 
light terrorism and to prevent the terrorists 
from getting new recruits, it is indispensably 
necessary to pass orders which cannot but 
li;ive the effect of irritating large numbers of 
innocent persons and inducing in them a mood 
«>f desperation. 

Science Congress at Bombay 

According to The Horn hag Sentinel, 

A striking discourse lasting for IK) minutes on 
the riddle of the universe was delivered by the 
President, to eminent scientists and scholars nf 
India gathered at the 21st Indian Science Congress 
which was inaugurated by the Governor of Bombay 
it the University Convocation Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Prof. Meghnad Saha, President of the Congress, 
'mid that it was impossible to have a complete 
irrasp of the cosmological problems, unless one 
had some idea of the geography of the universe 
about us. “Travel with me through space,” he 
said, “with the velocity of light and survey 
I he heaven*.” 

Tl) a second and a half, the moon is reached 
which ui the nearest neighbour, in eight minutes 
thy sun is passed, which is the source of light and 
life to us, then in a few hours’ time, the last 
j^ghbour in the solar system Pluto is left behind 
and for four years we shall wobble in dust and 
' osmie radiation.” 

“Prom thence it takes eight years to make the 
acquaintance of Sirius, the wonderful companion 
'd the heavens whose bright brilliancy twenty-nine 
times the light of the sun — has given rise to 
inqn^rable stories and myths in the minds of all 
tiiUiflro from the times of the Egyptians. A lA r ) 
y^Wr eruise through the rich fields* of luminaries 
and (then a time may come when we shall reach 
the limit of the universe ; then nothing but void 
will remain.’’ 

The same paper observes : 

The president*] address was an eloquent plea 
>r a closer co-operation between the workers of the 
i entitle services of the Government and professors 
universities. He urged that the State must 
i waken to the need for a proper organization of 
the scientific brains and pointed out that in other 
■mintries the eo-operation was so complete that it 
was not unusual to find universities and services 
VlT y often exchanging their workers to the 
mutual advantages of both. Here in India he 
laded to see that co-operation. 

30— U 


He suggested the formation of an , ‘Indian 
Academy of Science for the proper ftnjftrol and 
direction of scientific- research in this country. 

Elsewhere in this issue of Tin Modern 
Rerinr we print im article on fhe proposed 
Indian Academy of Science. 



Dr. Mcghnath Saha 


The following passage in Dr. Saha’s 
address has been criticized in some quarters as 
being utopian and unpractical : 

Owing to improved methods of communication 
and to much better contact between different 
parts of the world, the world is fast becoming 
one economic and cultural unit. But the politici- 
ans still persist in their Olympian attitudes. 

Economic and scientific studies show that the 
world has resources enough for her whole popula- 
tion . and if then* be a rational programme of 
production and a programme of judicious and 
equitable distribution, nobody should suffer from 
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hunger and privation and everybody can afford 
to have much better amenities of life. But for 
this purpose rivalry amongst nations and com- 
munities should give way to co-operative construc- 
tion and the politicians should hand over many 
of their functions to an international board of 
trained scientific industrialists and the distribution 
rthould be supervised by economists. The eugenists 
should devise means for assigning a fixed quota 
pf population to each geographical unit, which 
it should not be allowed to exceed. The joy of 
life for the grown-up men will be provided not in 
designing means for the plunder or exploitation 
of our fellow men in various ways but in 
administering to their needs and in the free 
development and display of the ’finer faculties of 
mind. 

Those suggestive ideas have been criticized 
as unpractical and so on, as we have said 
above. But the idealism of all idealists, be they 
spiritual, moral, social, political or economic, 
appears to “practical” men, unpractical and 
utopian. Nevertheless, idealists must persist 
in disturbing our complacence. 

Many interesting papers were read at the 
Congress. Some of those which seem to have 
awakened public interest wore Pr*>f. Dusters 
address on the nature of living matter, Prof. 
Sisir Kumar Mitra’s address on broadcasting 
as a means of education, Prof. A. C. BanerjTs 
address on dhe expanding universe, Lt-Col. 
8. 8. Sokhey’s address oil the relation of 
research to teaching in medical schools, etc. 

Asoka Pittctr af Lumbini 

We took advantage of our recent visit to. 
Gorakhpur to see the Asoka pillar at Lummini 
(Lumbini), now called Rumniin Dei, which 
marks the spot known as the birth-place of, 
the Buddha. It is hi the independent kingdom, 
of Nepal The pillar wt\s set up by the 
fhnperor Asoka about B. cV 249. According 
to Mr. Gokalchand Nogratha, assistant engineer 
in charge of archaeological works in Nepal 
Tend, it measures 25 feet from the upper 
portion of the base to the top. “It tapers 
slightly with a circumference of about 8 ft. 8 in. 
round the base, 7 ft. 5 in. near the inscribed 
portion and about t> ft. 6 in. at the top. * It is 
slightly leaning to the west at present, though 
it is not known since when it is so.”’ It has 
a crack right down from the top straight to 
just below the inscription, but there is no trace 
of the same downwards; Mr. Nogratha told 
us that the crack might have been due to the 
monolith having been struck*; by lightning 



Asoka Pillar at Lumbini. Editor of The Modern 
Ihric/r standing on one side. 



General view of Lumbini 


on some unknown date. The inscription has 
remained intact It records the fact that 
Asoka visited and worshipped the spot in or 
after the 20th year of his reign and caused the 
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last month, was founded by Mr. G. 8. Dutt 
to perpetuate the memory of his departed wife, 
the late Srimati Saroj Nalini Dutt. According 
to an article in Advance , 

The Association which started only with 7 or 8 
Muhila Sam it in can now boast of nearly 450 such 
Samitis which are rendering valuable work to 
better the economic, condition of our womenfolk. 
The members of th<*sc Samitis number more than 
10,000. The Mahila Samitis are purely women’s 
organizations composed or managed entirely by 
women and they afford ample scojkj for bringing 
out and developing their spirit of social service 
and capacity for organization. The Association has 
introduced into the hitherto stagnant life of the 
women of Hcngfrl a magnetic force which is 
galvanising them into activities for the acquisition 
of a knowledge of domestic science, hygiene, the 
science of maternity and child welfare and for 
receiving training iii various cottage industries. 



pillar to be set tip, because the Buddha was 
Born here ('‘hi da Bhaxjaxam jate-ti”). 

Near the pillar is the temple of Maya 
1 h'vi (Buddha’s mother), containing her image 
11 1 relief, holding the branch of a Sal tree, with 
{ he images of her sister and the child Buddha, 
f*tc. 

Saroj Nalini Duff Association 

The Saroj Nalini Dutt Association for 
women’s welfare which held its annual meeting 


Srimati . Hemlata Devi 


One of the most brilliant achievements of the 
Association has been the establishment of an 
industrial* school in 1925. It was started with 
only -30 girl students on the rolls and now it 
claims more than 200 women, nearly half of which 
are widows and married women. The school, which 
is located at GOB, Mirzaporc Street, Calcutta, 
teaches sewing, cutting, embroidery, chikon work, 
lace milking, carpet Weaving, cane work, drawing, 
literary education and music. The school has also 
opened a class of general nursing under the 
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BupcrviKion of Dr. It. N. Hay, m.ii. Dai training 
dasher *hive barn Blurted in‘ di/Ferent dwtriclB in 
Bengal and several hundred professional dais and 
ladies have l>een (rained and have been carrying 
on maternity work. Through the benefactions of 
the late Hasan t a Kuniari Devi, wife of the? lab 
Sir Prat til ('hat terjee, the Association has establish^! 
the Hasanta Kumari liidhabaHrarn at Puri where 
widows above the age of It) art; given an 
industrial and literary education under the 
Bii|M*rvision of Srimati Uemlata Tagore. 

Nrimuti llcinlata Tagore is also one of 
the Secretaries of the Association and editor 
of its Bengali monthly organ ‘‘Bangalakshmi,” 
and is usefully connected with some other 
philanthropic institutions. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Work 
for “Old Ladies ” 

We find from the papers that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has issued the following 
statement : 

TYiml from some newspapers that I am supj>osed 
to have recommended social and village uplift 
work to my colleagues and that I myself promise 
to indulge in this activity. I have no such 
ambition, nor have my colleagues of the P. P. 
This kind of safe and pious activity can well be 
left to the old ladies. Mv colleague's and I work 
for the freedom of India ami for ending all 
political and economic domination of Indian 
masses and we arc prepared for the consequences 
of our action. We do not believe in safety -first. 

If Pandit Jawaharlal had simply staled 
that his colleagues and ho were* working for 
the freedom of India and fo (‘tiding all 
political and economic, domination of the 
masses and not merely for social and village 
uplift, that, wo think, would have quite 
sufficed to satisfy public curiosity regarding 
their plan of work. He need not have 
slightingly referred to social, and village 
uplift work as "safe 4 and pious activity” fit 
for ."old- ladies.” To be an unflinching fighter 
when fighting is necessary is praiseworthy, 
but uncalled-for eombativeness is waste of 
energy and merely irritates. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Rabindranath Tagore has been so convinced 
of the vital necessity of village revivification 
that his Visvabharati has a rural reconstruc- 
tion department. Social and village uplift 
work is included in the Congress constructive 
programme and has been and is being done 
By young ladies and old ladies as well as young 
gentlemen and old gentlemen. The sight of 
decaying villages all over India led Mahatma 


Gandhi to declare that "to serve our villages 
is to establish Swaraj. Everything else is 
but an idle dream.” 

There are literally old ladies in Congress 
ranks who also "do not believe in safety first” 
They have gone to jail as civil resisters, some 
more than once. 

It is not true, too, that social and village 
uplift work is safe. We do not refer merely 
to the fact that village workers in malarious 
or otherwise unhealthy areas may, and not 
iinoften do, fall ill and become invalid ; we 
also refer to the fact that social and village 
uplift work is politically risky. For during 
Bengal's long period of tribulations many 
young men liave been interned who incurred 
suspicion boc&use of doing such work. Some 
of them fell seriously ill while under restraint 
or confinement as detenus or internees and a 
few have even died in consequence. Of course, 
they were deprived of their liberty ostensibly 
as actual or would-be revolutionaries. But 
they were never brought to trial, and nothing 
lias ever been proved against them. 

Social and village uplift work is necessary 
for winning freedom, though it may be indirect- 
ly, and should not, therefore, he referred to 
contemptuously. But even if such work were 
not of indirect use in the struggle for freedom, 
it ought to be done, because of its own intrin- 
sic value and necessity. When India becomes 
politically free, our villages will become better 
places to live in from all points of view and 
society will also be more equitably and 
humanely organized and freed from many 
evils. But it is uncertain when the day of 
freedom will come. In the ’meantime, are 
our villages to continue fo£an indefinitely long 
period to be the undesirable places that they 
are ? And is society also to continue indefinite- 
ly to labour under various curses ? If not, then 
social and village uplift work is fit to be 
undertaken not only by “old ladies” but by 
others also. ■ • 

We recognize that political freedom will 
lead to village uplift but village uplift alone 
will not lead to political freedom. It is also 
true that village uplift work and social reform 
and reconstruction cannot be done satisfactorily 
until and unless India is free. ButJ^that does 
not mean that such work cannot be done to 
some extent, or is unimportant or unnecessary. 
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44 Kulabhaskar Ashram 99 in Allahabad 

Mimshi Kaliprasad, the founder of the 
Kayastha Pathshala in Allahabad, was honour- 
ed by the Kayastha fraternity by the title of 
"Kulabhaskar” ("Sun of the caste”) being con- 
ferred on him. A students’ hostel connected 
with the Kayastha Pathshala has been named 
"Kulabhaskar Ashram” after him. We had 
occasion to visit this hostel in October last 
year. It is meant for very poor self-supporting 
students. Two of the houses in which they 
live are mere huts with mud walls, mud floors 
and roofs covered with country tiles, like 
the dwellings of the poorest. The boys them- 
selves repair and whitewash the houses when 
necessary. Their expenses are met from the 
inceme of a dairy and a kitchen garden, of 
which they do all the work themselves without 
the help of servants. They arc inspired with 
an admirable spirit of self-help. 

M. C. C. Matches 

The. English lady who met all the expen- 
ses of the last British expedition to conquer 
the heights of the Himalayas took tin* world 
into her confidence as to her motives in doing 
so. By the achievement of the British expedi- 
tion she wanted to show the Indians who 
were struggling to throw oft* British domina- 
tion that the Britisher still possesses indomi- 
table courage, grit and endurance. Who 
knows whether the M. C. V. have not been 
touring India to give an exhibition of British 
superiority in another way ? 

It were much to be wished that Indians 
could similarly tour Britain to give a demonstra- 
tion of their manhood by playing some national 
game of their own. But even in a game like 
hockey, which is an exotic, Indians have shown 
that they can beat all the world. 

As for cricket, it was only the enterprise 
of the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram which has 
enabled an Indian team to prove once at least 
at Benares that it can stand up to the visitors, 
who have carried the day everywhere else. 

Nobody will contend that the regeneration 
of India depends on her sons shining in 
cricket— mews sana in corpore sano is possible 
without it But why cannot those in India 
who are bom with a silver or a golden spoon 
in their mouths, who have enough of nourishing 


food and plenty of leisure and can afford to 
keep trainers and who do nothing useful — why 
cannot they specialize in manly games ana 
show the world that it is easy for Indians to 
excel in them ? Big land-owning idlers all 
over India can render at least this service 
to their country. 

Mr. J. N. Basu's Presidential Address 

In his presidential address at the last 
session of the National Liberal Federation of 
India held at Madras, which was commondably 
brief, businesslike and to the point, Mr. J. N. 
Basu has shown that what the White Paper 
scheme oilers is neither Dominion Status nor 
anything approaching it, that, it is “over- 
weighted with a tendency to keep back the 
progressive elements in the State by giving 
power and prominence to elements jtluit lag 
behind in experience of work for general 
welfare and progress in various spheres of 
life,” and that it merely "attempts to tone 
down some of the aggressive features of an 
autocratic State.” Says he : 

The While Paper can not ho dcxeribcxl as a 
document intended to bring about j>oaee and con- 
tentment. It is aggressively reactionary in the 
matter of communal representation. It goes very 
milch further than either the. Minto-Morley scheme 
or the Montagu scheme in accentuating and 
elaborating separate communal electorate* and 
seats in the* legislatures. It sub-divides the Hindus. 
There is no recognized principle behind the 
scheme. What has been given to one community 
in one province* has not been given to another 
community occupying the same position in another 
province. Instead of framing a constitution suitable 
for a modern government facing the future the 
White Paper seeks to drag us backward to earlier 
centuries. 

Resolutions of the National Liberal 
Federation of India 

The principal resolution or resolutions 
passed at the last session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India related to the 
White Paper scheme. Its criticism of that 
sefieme is comprehensive and cogent As 
pointed out by Mr. S. G. Vaze.in The Servant 
of India , the Liberal Party’s resolution goes 
much beyond the demand contained in the 
memoranda of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
British Indian "delegation” to the so-called 
Bound Table Conference. 

“For instance, the Liberal resolution lays down 
that 'no scheme of reforms can meet India’s require* 
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mints or satisfy . national aspirations or allay 
politioal discontent which docs not confer the 
full power and status of a Dominion on India 
within a short period fixed by statute.’ This is 
a very radical demand which neither Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru nor the British Indian delegation 
deemed it expedient to make. Perhaps they 
thought it rather extravagant to prefer such a 
demand. What the Liberal Party wants is not 
merely constitutional arrangements which, by their 
own momentum and in the natural course of 
development, will tend to bring about Swaraj 
at an early date, but an express provision m the 
constitution prescribing the establishment of Swaraj 
at a specified date, which must, be sufficiently m 
the near future.” 

Mr. Vaze gives other examples also. 

It must have been noted by everyone that, the 
memoranda of Sir To) Bahadur Sapru and the 
'British Indian delegation have alterations to 
suggest in the White Paper only in so far as it 
affects the British Government ; they have none 
to suggest in so far as it affects the States. The 
Round Tab! era say in effect : We accept the 
. PrincesLconditions, but we don’t accept the British 
Govern mfcht’s. The Liberal Party repudiates this 
position. It sees gravo danger in the attitude of 
the Princes as well as of the British Government. 
If we get the latter to relax or even elimifiate all 
the safe-guards mentioned in the White Paper, even 
then the terms on which the Princes are willing 
to come into the federation will destroy both 
self-government and poulur government. This 
is the plain meaning of the resolution the Liberal 
Federation has adopted. Sec how heavy are the 
demands it makes on the Princes. It asks that— 

(») all the representatives of the States in the 
Assembly be elecied members, indirect, election 
being t permitted in their ease as a transitory 
measure for a fixed period ; . . ' 

(it) that, fundamental rights of citizenship be 
guaranteed to the subjects of Indian States in the 
federal constitution ; 

(Hi) that the Crown’s rights of pramountcy over 
the States be exercised by the Government of India 
as at present, and not by the Viceroy, as proposed 
in the White Pajier ; 

(w) that, under suitable safe-guards, the tenoral 
legislature itself be given the power- to amend the 
constitution, the consent of individual States not 
being required for such amendment to take effect 
in any constituent unit of federation. 


An Attempt to Meet Criticism of 
Liberal Party's Position 


According to Mr. Vazc, the Liberal Party’s, 
resolution might pr would be criticized as 
follows : ; •' 

The resolution itself leaves very little to be 
denied. It embodies demands to which the most 
extreme politicians can subscribe with little scruple. 
But how‘ are Liberals going to follow it out? 
What will they.^be doing to implement it ? What 
in other words, axe the sanctions which they 
will apply if the improvements which they recom- 
mend axe not given effect to, as they themselves 
knowin g say will not be given effect to? Ana 


what are these resolutions worth, il they have no 
force at the back of them ? 


His answer is : 


The Liberal Party has no convincing reply to 
make to it. But this is not the fault of the 
Liberal Party, but the misfortune of every single 
party in the country. For the Liberal Party may 
address the same question to other parties including 
the Congress, and none of them will be able to 
return a satisfactory answer. The fact is that we 
are all in the depths of political depression and it 
will serve no useful purpose for one party to be 
twitting another with inactivity and impotence. 
The wiser course will be for all of us to put our 
special gifts in the common pool and thus help, 
each in its way, to fill the deficiencies of the 
other and mnke the country at least a little 
stronger than it would 1 m; with our isolated efforts 
in different and wen opposite ways. 

This reply is good so far as it goes. But it 
cannot conceal from public view the fact that 
the Congress cannot be charged with inacti- 
vity” in the sense in which the Liberal Party 
has been inactive. Congress activity has involved 
much sacrifice and suffering : Liberal activity, 
if any, involved none. Congress will not work 
but will oppose any unsatisfactory constitution 
framed for India. ' The Liberals are expected 
to work any constitution, however unsatis- 
factory. We do not mean merely that they 
will enter the councils— some Congressmen 
may also do so to be in opposition to the 
Government ; we mean also that the Liberal 
Party will supply men to hold office as 
Ministers, etc., in order to derive advantage, 
if any, including personal advantage, from even 
n very retrograde constitution. 

Therefore there is an essential difference 
between Congress and Liberal principles and 
practice. *\ . 


Mr. G. K. Devadhars Presidential 
Address 

The revival of the . annual session of the 
Indian National Social Conference in December 
last at Madras is a matter for congratulation 
particularly as it could secure so able a person 
as Mr. G. K. Devadhar, who is both a thinker, 
and a worker, to preside over its deliberations. 
In the course of his thoughtful address, he 


observed : 

Social Reform so fax in this country had 
naturally to direct its attack against the citadel 
of orthodoxy and conservatism m which au 
reactionary and one-sided factors of tire so-called 
national advance remained perched but npw^ni 
jny opinion, the time has amved when social 
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reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 
placed on a wider and more constructive and 
less critical plane of social reconstruction in which 
several have been labouring without much uioral 
support from the politicians. But luckily the spirit 
of tne age and the shrinking of distances have caused 
even involuntary changes of heart and outlook, 
which would facilitate the work of amelioration of 
the society as a whole, in the past it was quite 
necessary to deal with elementary problems of 
social reform such us sea-voyage, women's education, 
abolition of caste, stopping of infant marriage's, 
promotion of widow marriages, and of post-puberty 
marriages, and furthering the age of consent, 
interdining and even intermarriage, etc. 

The bogey of untonehability and unapproachability 
still haunts us, but its days. arc numbered, as its 
foundations are unmistakably shaken by the most 
powerful influence of Mahatma Gandhi, whose work 
in this connection, 1 have always likened to that 
of a powerful and tremendous blast. 

Problems of wider and broader 
social Reform 

While, therefore, not neglecting work in these above- 
mentioned directions, we must now begin to 
concentrate our attention on problems that embrace 
wider fields and touch the bottom and the top 
of the society. The justification for such widening of 
the outlook of Social Reform work lies clearly in 
the imperative necessity of flowing with the world 
currents of the rapidly advancing tide of what wo 
call civilization- -not. necessarily a disease according 
to Edward Carpenter. 

He proceeded to dwell on the failure of 
science to supply guidance as to the principles, 
methods and lines of social advance, on social 
experiments, on Women’s problems, on the 
need of bringing politics and social reform in 
line, on the problem of caste and creed groups, 
on Japan’s anti-caste noble action, on rural 
reconstruction, etc. Of Japan’s noble action 
lie said : 

There was in Japan a class in existence called 
“Ita and Hinins” whose degraded social position 
wgs considered so low in tHeir social polity that, 
even a different set of numerals was used in 
counting that class corresponding to some such 
phenomenon in our part of the country m counting 
units of indigenous sports and games. But 
Japan woke up more .than fifty years ago to this 
enormity of great scandal perpetrated on human 
nathre and abolished all those barbarous distinc- 
tions among human beings by an * edict m a 
moment. Cannot India do any such thing under 
the new Reforms now by state legislation ? 

Social Refotm Legislation 

The resolutions passed at the last Session 
of the Indian National Social Conference 
ranged over a large variety* of- subjects. 
They included untouchability, the temple-^ntry 
Rill, voluntary welfare work, social ■ pro*- 
grammes, study. o£ social science, 


marriage, age of cotlSent outside marriage to* 
be raised to 18 years, unequal marriages! 
marriage expenses, widows’ rights on re- 
marriage, woman’s rights in property, Purdah, 
domestic science in women’s colleges, suppres- 
sion of immoral traffic, temperance, poverty 
and unemployment, vocational education, 
labour legislation, cruelty in the mini# of 
religion, divorce Bill, civil marriage- Act,, 
enforcement of Children Act, and birfcU control! 
clinics. 

Indian Women's Conference 

At the All-India 'Women’s Conference 
held in Calcutta last December -Lady Abdul 
Qadir dwelt in her presidential address at 
some length on the unsuitability of the 
present system of education to tli£ needs 
of women. She urged that the education, 
that is to be imparted to Indian girls , 
should • be such as will fit them fo*v tfi$ir • 
duties as wives and mothers, besides giving; 
them some general knowledge which would 
widen their vision. That is true. But it is to 
be hoped that it will never be lost sight of that 
women like inen are also citizens and members 
of society who require a liberal education. 

The Conference did well to pass a resolu- 
tion asking that every child should be 
guaranteed free primary education as a matter 
of right and that compulsory physical training 
by qualified instructors be provided for all 
children from the primary stage onwards. 
Other resolutions related to labour legislation, 
factory labour, maternity benefits, minimum 
age of employment in factories, unemployment; 
child marriage, indigenous industries, beggar 
problem, women’s franchise, legal rights ftf’ 
women, immoral traffic, untouchability, birth 
control, capital punishment, rural uplift^ ana: 
the Indian Women’s University. - 

It is noteworthy that the leaders of the' 
Ii^iian Women’s Association have all aloiur 
clearly demanded a system of joint electorates* 
at their annual conferences and in their repre- 
sentations to the Government and to the* 
Lothian and Joint Select Committees* 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Indian; 
Women’s Conference did not discuss and 
pass a resolution on crimes against women * 
though mged to do so. It is not-a communal 
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question. For both Hindu and Muslim girls 
and women require protection from scoundrels, 
' who, whatever their names may indicate, are 
miscreants of whom all religious communities 
have reason to be ashamed. It is some con- 
solation that the Bengal branch of the Indian 
Women's Association has taken up the 
question. 

The lafe Prof. Chablani 

The death at a comparatively early age 
of Prof. Chablani of the Delhi University 
has deprived Sindh of one of her ablest and 
most brilliant public men. I le was a scholarly 
economist who had rendered signal service 
as head of the Indian economics department 
and the first secretary and organizer of the 
Board of Secondary Education. He was 
throughout consistently -opposed to the separa- 
tion of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency 
and had all the facts, figures and arguments 
against such separation at his finger-tips. 
He was an able and eloquent advocate of the 
causes he took up and was always calm and 
self-possessed, never losing self-control in spite 
of causes of irritation and excitement. His 
death at this juncture is a great blow to 
Sindh — particularly to the Hindus of that 
region. 


Untouchability in India and 
South Africa 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, practically 
the Government of India's envoy to South 
Africa, has told the white ruling people of 
that Dominion some home truths, however 
unpleasant they may be to them. According to 
Indian Opinion, published in that country, 
he recently observed in the course of an 
address on “Untouchability” delivered to the 
Wesley Ghiild in the Wesleyan Church Hall, 
Boksburg : 

“We Indians form one per cent of the tote 1 
population of the Transvaal and you speak of us 
as a ‘menace.’ How can one person in a hundred 
be a menace ? You sav that the Indian is a 
trader. Of course he is. What, else can he be ? 
He cannot be an engine driver, or own land as 
he can in his own country. There is no country 
in the world— and I have travelled myself in over 
30— where there are so many restrictions against 
Indians as this great country c| yours.” 

1 After explaining the untouchability 


question in India and the great strides made 
within the last few months in abolishing the 
evil by the great reform work done by 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Kunwar went on to say : 


“We are doing something for our untouchables, 
and the work which is being done in India will 
never go back. The reforms being carried out 
can never be negatived in the future. But what 
about untouchability in this country ? In India, 
untouchability has a religious sanction, and you 
know how difficult it is to remove anything with 
religious sanction. 

“but what have you done in your enlightened 
and progressive country, for it is truly progressive ? 
I believe I have many sympathizers in this country 
but they keep their sympathy hidden. I need 
ojxm sympathizers. You are too timid, you have 
to take a little more action, a little more courage 
and you will find that what was hitter is sweet 
and what was sweet bitter. 


“Teach your children not to despise people 
because they are, five shades darker in colour. 
Everyone or the religious teachers of the world 
were men with dark skins, Moses, Jesus Christ - 
I have seen and known the classes from which 
they were born Buddha, Confucius, who has many 
millions of followers in China. What was his 
colour and what the shape of his eyes ? Mahomed 
and all the great religious teachers were Asiatics, 
and forgive me if I say it wore born and lived 
among the dark-skinned nations, the Asiatics. 

“How can you say that, progress or culture 
depends on the colour of a man’s hair or how his 
eyes slant ? I do not know if there are any 
Municipal Councillors here to-night, but 1 would 
ask them to spend a few hundred pounds— no 
one gives more than a hundred pounds or so to 
the Asiatic — on the improvement of the Asiatic 
bazmirs. We have some very decent fellows living 
in them. All Indians arc not bad lots. And let 
us do something to help this untouchability in 
our midst.” 


Russian Winner of Nobel Prize 
in Literature 

According to the American Tribune, 
although the 700,000 francs which the Nobel 
literature prize brings him is nef small addition 
to his resources, Ivan Bunin, Russian writer 
whose works have been translated into almost 
all Eurapean languages, does not intend 
to make any changes in his manner of 
living. He will continue to reside at his 
Villa Belvedere in Grasse, surrounded by* the 
little coterie of disciples who have joined** him- 
in this sunny city oh the French Riviera* 

In spite of the unexpectedness of the 
announcement Bunin has said candidly that it 
was not a surprise, since he knew that he was 
being considered, but since it was the first 
time a Russian had ever won the award he 
considered it a particular honour. 
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“I think the prize was awarded to me 
particularly for my latest book, The Life of 
Arseniev , which has been translated into 
Swedish,” Bunin said. 

Ivan Bunin, who was born at Voronezh in 1870, 
is known in England for translations of his novels 
“The Gentleman from San Francisco,” “The Well 
of Days,” and “The Village,” and of his short 
stories. His work is notable, in the case of “The 
Gentleman from San Francisco,” for its indictment 
of modern civilization ; and in the case of other 
works for what ho himself has called a depiction 
of “the Russian character without adornment, the 
Russian soul, its peculiar complexity, its depths, 
both bright and dark, though almost invariably 
tragic.” Since the Bolshevist Revolution he has 
lived in exile. 

Nobel Prize in Physics 

The 11)33 Nobel Prize in Physics has boon 
awarded jointly to Professor P. II. M. Dime, 
of Cambridge, and Professor Mr win Schro- 
dinger, of Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
having furthered a new and fruitful develop- 
ment of the atom theory. 

The prize for physics for 11)32, not hither- 
to awarded, was given to Professor W. 
Heisenberg, of Leipzig, for his discovery of 
allotropie forms of hydrogen. The prize for 
chemistry for 1933 was reserved. 

Nobel Prize in Medicine 

Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan of the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Medicine. He is 
the first to receive the award in medicine who 
is not a physician, lie is a Professor of 
Biology and Is reputed to know more about 
what makes the human body tick and how it 
got that way than any other living researcher. 
Like all of the really great, Dr. Morgan is 
modest. 

Among notable achievements of Dr. Morgan 
and his associates recently was the compilation 
of a chart that sheds new light on the exact 
locations in the germ cells of the hundreds of 
microscopic units, or genes, reactions of which 
determine an individual organism's inherited 
characteristics. A possibly fantastic dream of 
science is that this and similar discoveries 
some day may give man power to control 
heredity at will by altering certain genes by 
treating them with X-ray beams. 

That scientists are now approaching the 
era in which humans may be able to lift them- 
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selves to a higher plane “by their own boot- 
straps” is revealed in recent comments and 
addresses by Dr. Morgan. 

Great Japanese Endowment for 
Scientific Research 

In announcing the gift of 30,000,000 yen 
(£3, 000, 000 at par) to establish a foundation 
for public purpose's the Mitsui family state that 
cultural and welfare institutions in town and 
country are to be supported, but the first place 
is to be given to scientific research and 
technical ex peri i non t. 

The Mitsui family, the wealthiest in Japan, 
are the owners, after three centuries of trade, 
of one of the? largest business aggregations in 
the world, including trading, bauking, mining, 
and insurance corporations. The object, 
according to Seishin Ikcda, the present 
managing director, is to develop essential 
industries, such as aeronautics, where private 
enterprise is insufficient. 

A Foreign Tribute to Rammohun Roy 

We print below the greater part of a 
letter on what the followers' of Rammohun 
Roy are doing in India, which recently 
appeared in The Manchester Guar ditin. 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sir,-— ft is mirpising that your corroHj>on(lentH 
who have lived in luma s<*em to know so little of 
Rainmohnii Roy and the Brahmo Samaj (Society 
of God), which he founded more than a hundred 
years ago. The centenary of his death has recently 
been celebrated in ail parts of India, and he is 
universally honoured as the Father of Modern 
India. 

A few years ago 1 visited twenty-two of the 
cent res (fouuded by his followers) which oxist ill 
all parts of Lidia. fu Lahore a conference on 
social questions would have given points to many 
such held in England by the enlightened views 
expressed. In Indore the up-to-date High School 
for Girls, organized by the Director of Education 
for the State, was doing remarkable work. In 
Coca nada orphanages ana Rajamundry Homes 
for Widows (those unfortunate creatures cast out 
by their orthodox relatives) were doing a truly: 
# Christian work ; In Pithapuram was a hospital 
for women, s imported by the Rajah and staffed 
by Canadian medical women ; in Bengal the fine 
work done in the villages by the school and 
college founded by Rabindranath Tagore. In 
Darjeeling arc Girl Guides and an up-to-date 
High School ; in Calcutta u Home for Destitute 
women and a most remarkable Social Service 
League, whose teaching by posters and diagrams 
might well be imitated oy us for the ignorant 
voters in our large towns. All this work and 
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much more is initiated and supported by members 
of the Brahino Samaj. 

Highly educated and enlightened men and 
women free from all restraints of caste ami creed 
and working only for the uplift of their fellows 
should not he ignored bv those who desire the 
nest for India and for the British Commonwealth; 
hut, alas ! there is so much British racial and 
caste prejudice. 

It is so true what Mr. Nevinson said in his 
article of the civil servants’ “un-selfish considera- 
tion of the people’s welfare, as they understand 
it.” Alas I they understand so little and ignore 
the best work that is being done, in India by 
educated Indians themselves. Yours, «Sc. t 

Annie Beard Woodhoiise. 
25, Broadway, Withington, 

Manchester, December 2. 

Hindu Mahasabha' s Reply to 
League of Nations * Letter 

The following is tin* full text of the letter 
sent from the Hindu Mahasabha head office* to 
the LeajVue of Nations, Geneva, in reply to 
their letter of the 1st December, 1033 : 

I have the honour to acknowledge your 
esteemed letter No. 1-22KJ-22H), dated the 
1st December, *33, (together with annexed 
documents) and am directed to reply as 
follows : 

The Hindu 0 Mahasabha acknowledges the 
courtesy of your letter and the consideration 
you have bestowed on its communication to 
you. It is fully acquainted with the fact, 
that the League is not. empowered to enforce 
the Minorities Treaties and Stipulations 
except against those States who have signed 
them. 

But the point of the Mahasabha is that 
though India is one of the. originators and 
authors of the Minorities Treaties, the British 
Government of India is itself violating the 
principles of those Treaties in the treatment of 
Indian Minorities in a manner which is subver- 
sive of the State itself and of its solidarity. 
The British Government’s scheme for the 
protection of Minorities in India seeks to 
protect them by means of Separate Electorate 
and Representation, and in some cases even 
by giving them, at the expense of the majority 
community, a weightage of representation 
out of proportion to the natural weight in 
number or influence of the Minority concerned. 
There is even a proposal to protect a favoured 
Majority by establishing for it a statutory 
majority in the Legislature. You will agree 
that if this system, of Minority Protection 
finds its way into Europe, it may lead to a 
serious conflict between, its more militant 
communities with all its evil consequences 
and ultimately to a general war which the 


Minorities Treaties were framed to prevent. 
Tt is because the system is a menace to Peace 
that the Hindu Mahasabha invoked Article 
XI of the League Covenant in its letter 
under reference. 

Again, although India was a party to it, 
and had voted for it, the British Government 
in India is flouting the special Resolution 
meant for the non-signatory members of the 
League which, as you point out, was first 
passed in the Assembly of 1922 and re- 
affirmed in that of 1993. This is showing 
scant courtesy to. the League and its work 
and the ideals it stands for, on the part of a 
great, State which is an original member and 
one of the founders of the League itself, and 
as such is expected to he the custodian of 
its authority and prestige. No member of 
the League can deny the moral obligations 
which the Resolution in question was adopted 
and repeated to establish and emphasize. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, presiding at the 
League Council meeting of .January, 1931, 
went, so far as to declare that “This system 
of the protection of Minorities was now a 
part of the public law of Europe and of the 
Would.” 

The object of the reference of this matter 
to you by the Hindu Mahasabha was to 
seek your good offices in suggesting or 
securing ways and means by which it may be 
brought up for discussion by the League 
(Vmneil. Such a discussion, the Mahasabha 
trusts, will not he discouraged by those 
British statesmen who represent the Government 
of the Uni tod Kingdom on the League and 
are sufficiently League-minded to lead one to 
expect, that they will recommend the adherence 
to the aforesaid Resolution by the Govern- 
ment of India, which is subordinate to that 
Government. 

I am to add that the Mahasabha will be 
glad to send a delegation to confer with you 
informally and quite un-offieially on the 
whole subject sometime in summer. 

I am directed to submit to you a few 
brochures issued on the subject by Doctor 
Radhakumud Mukerfi, m.a., rh.n., Professor 
of History at the University of Lucknow, 
and one of our Vice-Presidents, and other 
literature of the Hindu Mahasabha on the 
subject, which is being forwarded by the 
ordinary mail. 

The Mahasabha confidently hopes, tlyit you 
will give this matter the consideration it 
deserves. 

Thanking you again for the courtesy and 
fulness of your reply, 

Yours faithfully, etc. 

Ganpat Rai, n. a., ll.b., 
Hon. Secretary. 



Bill for Fighting Terrorism in Bengal 

Before these lines meet the eyes of the 
reader a Bill will have been officially 
introduced in the Bengal Council the statement 
of whose objects and reasons says : “The 
Bill seeks to supplement the existing criminal 
law so as to ( i nablc the local Government to 
grapple more effectively with the terrorist 
movement.” This is what has appeared in 
the daily papers. The Bill with the statement 
of its objects and reasons, as officially 
published, is not before us. But even if it 
were, it would be futile to criticize* it in great 
detail, if the object of such criticism were* to 
influence the Government, ft appears from 
what has been published in the papers that 

Clause 3 of the Bill proposes to inflict death 
sentences for manufacture, possession or sole of 
arms ammunition or military stores but this will be 
confined to offences committed in circumstances 
indicating that the offenders intended to use tlic 
arms for the commission of murder or abetment, 
or knew it likely that the arms would be so used. 
The necessity for this provision will be found in 
the fact -that several cases of use of country-made 
arms by terrorists have recently come to the notice 
of Government. 

On whom will lie the burden of proof of 
intention and likelihood ? 

There is a widespread movement in the 
civilized world for the abolition of capital 
punishment even in eases where murder has 
been actually committed. But in Bengal 
death penalty is going to be provided even 
when murder has not been committed or 
attempted, on the ground of “intention to 
murder which is difficult to prove, or of 
knowledge of likelihood of murderous use ! 

Tt is stated that the necessity for this 
provision will be found in the fact that several 
cases of use of country- made arms by 
terrorists have recently come to the notice of 
Government. Were such arms used for com- 
mitting murder ? Was murder actually 
committed ? Is the illicit use or possession 
of country-wade arms a more heinous offence 
than the illicit use or possession of foreign- 
made* arms ? It may be argued that if the 
illicit manufacture of arms in India and their 
subsequent unlawful use be not stopped by 
drastic punishment, such malpractice will 
increase. Bat country-made arms are not 
more destructive than arms jnade abroad. So, 
it is not clear why the use of foreign arms by 


terrorists in many cases did not necessitate 
the provision of the death penalty, whereas 
the use of country-made arms in several eases 
proves the necessity for the provision of such 
penalty. The illicit manufacture and use of 
country-made arms and the illicit smuggling 
and list* of foreign arms should have been 
treated alike. 

The Bill si^ks to make the existing tomnomry 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts of U)‘2. r > anil Bilk) 
permanent, as in the opinion of the Government 
“Terrorist, (Conspiracy has unfortunately gone past 
the stage when it can he regarded as an ephemeral 
movement, and tcmjiorary legislation keeps alive the 
hope In the minds of those concerned in the 
revolutionary conspiracy that. Government will 
before long oe deprived of the jxwer to continue 
against them the special measures which they from 
time to time put in force.” 

Severe punishment is provided in the 
permanent penal laws of all civilized c'itflitries 
for heinous offences like murder, robbery, etc. 
Vet the mere fact that the laws are permanent 
does not prevent or diminish these crimes, or 
increase the efficacy of those laws. Murders, 
etc.., continue to be committed in full know- 
ledge of permanent penal laws. Moreover, before 
making these laws permanent, Government 
ought to consider, whether they have been 
efficacious in suppressing terrorism, or have 
rather caused irritation, thus indirectly 
facilitating the recruiting work of terrorists. 

Governors-G encral and Governors have 
occasionally said that the? root causes of 
terrorism must be removed, if the move- 
ment is to be crushed. But in practice 
little has been done in that remedial and 
constructive direction, so that Government 
appears to depend for success entirely 
on enacting more and more; drastic laws and on 
prolonging or perpetuating the life of such laws. 

Dealing with the Press the statement says that 
since the passing of the Press Act of 1031, direct 
encouragement of murder or violence Inis perforce 
been abandoned, • but recourse is still freely had to 
indirect methods, such as the expression of undue 
concern and sympathy for detenus in the Detention 
Camps and convicts in the Andaman Islands, 
commemoration of terrorist convicts and detenus 
and the publication of laudatory accounts of 
revolutionary movements in other countries -all of 
which are bound to have the effect of putting 
revolutionary ideas into the susceptible mindB of 
the young. 

The Bill proposes to amend the Indian Press 
Act relating to Bengal empowering Government to 
demand security or forfeit security or forfeit the 
Press for publication of prohibited information. 
The Press is also jnade liable for publication of 
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identity of witnesses licfore special courts when 
this is forbidden. 

Though the detonus wore never brought 
to trial and their guilt established, journalists 
are required to take it for granted that they 
are criminals. Even if there is reason to 
apprehend that they and convicted criminals 
are not receiving such treatment as they arc 
legally entitled to, no concern or sympathy is 
to be expressed for them. The Executive 
Government, that is, practically the police, 
are to be the judges of what is due and what 
undue concern. It is idle to expect that the 
prevention of the printed expression of concern 
and sympathy will kill such concern and 
sympathy when they arc natural. 

The police and the executive arc also to 
be judges of the character of the changes 
of government described in history, past 
or contemporary, and the damnatory 
name of revolution given to any such 
movement must be considered sufficient 
for preventing the publication of an account 
of it in Bengal newspapers , not in other 
Indian newffyapers. All revolutions are to be 
held to have been bad. The super-historians 
or critics of history in police offices are 
also to be judges of what is or is not a 
laudatory account of such events. Bengal 
newspapers arc not also to publish prohibited 
information — what is to be prohibited being 
apparently left to the discretion of the 
Government Fine newspapers they would be 
which could not publish news of all kinds 
which are usually published., The fetters on 
the Press are going to be tightened, made 
heavier and more galling. 

There is also a clause in the Bill which makes 
a person liable to imprisonment for three years 
anti tine, if he has in his possession any newspajxr. 
book or other document, which had been prohibited 
nlidcr Sea Customs Act, declared forfeited to the 
Government, etc. 

This is not the first time that legislation of 
this description is being attempted, .* On 
previous occasions, such attempts were baffled 
or given up. But the present Bengal Council 
is such that no such result can be expected. 

Pew there are, if any, who can remember 
the names or contents of all proscribed, prohi- 
bited and forfeited books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
etc. Hence, on the passage of the clause 
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Government of Bengal to publish a consoli- 
dated list of such publications for free distri- 
bution and issue supplementary lists from time 
to time. The Postal Department of the 
Government should also be bound not to 
deliver to anybody such publications sent by 
post. In newspaper offices many packets 
remain unopened fur a long time or, if opened, 
unread for days, weeks and months. It would 
be unreasonable and unjust to punish persons 
to whom the Government’s post office has 
delivered such packets unasked and who are 
unaware of their contents. 

Magistrates arc proposed to be given 
many powers of the Provincial Government 
The superiority of governance by definite and 
uniform law to governance according to the 
will of one or more individuals lies in this that 
the former ensures equality of treatment to a 
greater extent than the hitter. But even when 
a Government has some discretionary powers, 
there is some equality of treatment for the 
time being. When, however, discretion is 
given to District Magistrates, they being not 
one but many, there is likely to be little of 
the reign of law, of which civilized rulers 
are or should be proud. 

But enough. 

Saif Industry for Bengal 

At a public meeting held at the Albert 
Hall, Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkor, the following 
resolution moved by Mr. B. N. Sasinal, urging 
the Government to continue * its policy of 
protection in the interests of the national 
salt industry, was unanimously adopted. 

"That this meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta and the people of Bengal resolves 
that in the interests of the national salt industry 
the present policy of protection be continued 
for a sufficiently long period to .enable the 
indigenous salt industry to grow and prosper 
and that it also urges upon the 'Government 
to give all facilities and assistance pecuniary 
(out of the provincial additional import duty 
fund) and otherwise for the growth and develop- 
ment of all Bengal salt concerns.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Sasmal said 
that much had been said about import of salt 
into Bengal before, the advent of the British 
inn TMWiil lhrffcjb #as a myth. 'Salt was manu- 
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factored in Bengal and other provinces and it 
could now be manufactured. Tie urged that 
money be paid out of the additional duty 
to Bengal concerns for experimental purposes, 
and if then they failed to produce salt commer- 
cially, they would then have the consolation of 
having tried their best without effect 

Mr. Marker said that, "so long as we, 
Bengal Salt Industry, are not self-supporting, 
Jet the protection continue ; but we should 
realize that the prosperity of the industries 
of other provinces 'would not solve the burning 
question of Bengal's unemployment Nobody 
could render better help in this direction than 
the joint efforts of the people in organizing 
the thousand and one small industries which 
would throw open their doors for the un- 
employed. Tie also warned the authorities 
concerned not to send somebody of Karachi 
or elsewhere to Bengal when the question of 
local distribution of agency came in. 

Bhai Parmanand and the White 
Paper 

As president of the recent All-Bengal 
Hindu Political Conference, Bhai Parmanand 
tried to explain why at the Ajmer session tin* 
Hindu Mahasabha did not condemn the 
White Paper as a whole but only the Com- 
munal "Award” which forms a part of it. 
Said he : 

“We are opjxiscxl to the White Pajx*r just as 
much as anybody else, blit our reason for sjxrially 
protesting against the Communal “Award” is that 
while the safeguards and powers that are reserved 
to be used by the Viceroy and the Provincial 
Governors in the White Paper could only be used 
in times of emergency and were in a way to 
serve as the last line of defence by the Government, 
we have got in the very nature of the Communal 
“Award” the first line of defence which could be of 
service to the Government in normal times.” 

We do not think this explanation will 
bear scrutiny. For even for normal times 
and as part of the first line of defence of the 
British imperialistic citadel, the White Paper 
provides complete reservation of Defence and 
Foreign Relations, financial and commercial 
safe -guards, the supremacy of the British 
Parliament and the impossibility of amending 
the constitution without its sanction obtained 
every time, safe-guards for the Services, etc. 

Bengal Hindus and the Poona Pact 

The following resolution* was passed at the 
All-Bengal Hindu Political Conference : 


“This Conference of all sections of the. Hindu 
community of Bengal is of opinion that if the 
Communal Award is thrust upon the Hindus of 
Bengal, then in the interest of the |x>litical pro- 
gress of this Province, the Poona Pact, so far as 
it, relates to Bengal, should be revised so as to 
provide a system of joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats proportionate to the jxipulation 
strength of the sub-castes which might ultimately 
Ih> scheduled as ‘Depressed.’ This Conference 
appoints the following committee (with power to 
co-opt) to bring about, such revision of the 
Pexma Pact (preferably by amicable settlement 
among the different seed ions of the Hindu 
community of Bengal) in consultation with the 
Bengal signatories of the*. Poona Pact.” 

This resolution is quite reasonable and 
worthy of support. 

The committee includes members of both 
those castes which are considered high and 
those which have* been officially scheduled as 
"depressed” provisionally. 

Crimes Against Women 

Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, than whom 
no prominent public man in Bengal has 
laboured mein; earnestly and unremittingly to 
safe-guard the honour of womanhood, presided 
over the recent All-Bengal Women Protection 
Conference. In the course of Ids presidential 
address In; said that during the; six years from 
192fi to 11131 there had been 7,000 cases of 
abduction and other crimes against women 
in Bengal. Of the women victimized 3,1)13 
were Muslim and 3,495 Hindu. "People say,” 
he observed, "that it is only Mussulmans 
who commit crimes against women ; but that 
is not correct. About a thousand Hindu 
women were victimized by Hindus alone." 

The conference; passed several resolutions, 
one demanding the sterilization (by vasectomy 
or castration ?) of the men proved guilty 
and the condign punishment of men and 
women who aided and abetted such crimes, 
another requesting the Government to amend 
the penal laws "to exonerate from criminal 
liability women who may chance even to 
kill their assailants to save their honour,” 
and a third thanking the Governor of Bengal 
for the active interest he has been taking for 
the suppression of crimes against women. 

Extravagant Educational Expenditure I 

The Viceroy's reply to the address 
presented to him by the Benares district 
board contains the following amazing 
passage ; 
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“While l give way to none in my desire to 
promote the growth of learning, I have noticed 
that tho cause of education sometimes flourishes 
at the expense of other equally deserving objects.” 

If His Excellency had been bound to 
answer questions, we would have asked him 
where in India generally and in the United 
Provinces in particular had he noticed educa- 
tion flotirishiny and that at the expense of 
other equally deserving objects. We are 
afraid his desire to promote the growth of 
learning has been largely an unfulfilled desire, 
and, therefore, he may have to give way to 
numerous persons in that desire against his 
will. Further comment is unnecessary. 

Prospects of Peace in Eastern Asia 

A Reuter 9 s telegram, dated Moscow, 
January 28, runs as •follows: 

The phantom of war revenge overshadowed 
capitalist countries, declared M. Stalin, who in a 
rej>ort submitted to the Communist Party Congress 
predicted another world war. 

The Sino-Japanese war in Manchuria and 
Japan’s advance in North China had aggravated 
the position, while the growth of military and 
naval armaments in Japan, United Stales, Britain 
and France ‘was a result of the struggle for 
possession of the Pacific Ocean. 

M. Stalin denial that the Soviet was responsible 
for the breakdown of negotiations for the sale of 
Chinese Eastern Railway and stressed that the 
Soviet would strive to obtain improved relations 
with Japan.— Renter. 

Just a month ago, on December 28, 1933, 
M. Litvinoff delivered a speech at a meeting 
of the Soviet Executive Committee held at 
Moscow. In that speech he stigmatized 
Japan’s policy as the "darkest and most 
threatening cloud on the international political 
horizon.” lie referred to "the impudent and 
provocative activities” of the Japanese authori- 
ties in Manchukuo, and added : 

We had no recourse except to strengthen our 
frontier, transferring there necessary forces and 
taking other military measures. But while we 
take exclusively defensive measures Japan feverishly 
prepares for a war which can only he offensive, 
because no one threatens tho safety of Japan. 0 

When he concluded his speech with the 
following militant note, he received a great 
ovation : 

We will strengthen still more our Red army, 
fleet and air force. In the defence of every inch 
of Soviet land will participate not only the 
military forces but the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
who under the leadership of the communist party 
and its leader Stalin, will certainly win military 
victories equal to their peace-time victories. 


There may be a blaze in the Far East any 
moment. 

Independence Day Arrests 

Independence Day, January 26, docs not 
seem to have been widely celebrated this 
year. Arrests are reported in papers in 
provinces other than Bengal in a small number 
of places, viz., New Delhi, Allahabad District, 
Bombay, Lucknow, Poona, Lahore, Cawnpur, 
etc. 

150th Anniversary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

The hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was an event of 
outstanding importance. A remarkable feature 
of the occasion was the collection of sponta- 
neous unsolicited congratulatory messages 
from 3(5 learned institutions from 15 different 
countries. The Society has a considerable 
amount of antiquarian and scientific research 
in various fields to its credit 

The conversazione held in this connection in 
the Indian Museum on the 15th January 
last gave an opportunity to the public to get 
acquainted with the harvest of research and 
exegesis reaped in India by numerous scholars 
in different branches of knowledge. Exhibits 
wore sent by departments of the State, the 
University and individuals. 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Imperial records 
keeper, has lent a number of documents which 
students anxious to follow the thread of the 
British period of the Indian, history may with 
advantage utilize, c. g., under the head of 
The Dcwanny and Administration’ there are on 
view amongst other documents three copies of 
Firman for the Detranny of the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (dated September, 1705). 

The Botanical Survey of India have sent some 
of the original paintings o(f William Roxburgh 
who was a surgeon in the Company’s Madras 
establishment and was the first superintendent of 
the Royal Botanical Garden (from 1793-1813). 

Prof. S. K. Chatterji has sent a number of stone 
relics of Indian civilization collected- hy him from 
Siam and Java ; while the departments of 
Chemistry and Physics of the Science College, 
Calcutta University, have also lent a number of 
scientific exhibits. 

One of the most important and interesting 
group of exhibits is those lent by Mr. K. N. 
Diksnit, superintendent of Archaeological Survey, 
eastern circle. They consist of finds from New 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic sites in Mysore, 
Hyderabad and Madras presidency. There is on 
exhibition pottery^ from the craves at Juttanhali, 
Bangalore. They belong to the Early Iron Age 
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and the most remarkable feature in one of them 
is the incised lines round the neck produced by 
thread and the four small jugs like those of late 
Bronze Age j>ottery of Central Europe. Another 
interesting point is that most, of these hear potter's 
marks. Antiquities from Satyapeerer Bhita, 
Paharpur, Bengal, where the biggest Vihara in 
India has been excavate*!, will interest many. 

To the students of the social history of the 
medieval period the copqcr-plates on view at the 
exhibition will appear to be of exceptional 
importance as it proves the hollowness of the 
tradition that there were no Brahmins in Bengal 
before Adisura who is credited to have imported 
into Bengal five Brahmins and Kayasthas from 
Kanoj. There are a eop|>er-plate in Brahmi 
inscription from Mahasthan, Bogra, and antiquities 
from Mathura also on view. 

The Urological Survey of India have sent a 
number of Palaeontological specimens, including 
:m exhibit of giant prehistoric Khinroeros of India 
and Beluebistan. The exhibits consist, of the 
easts of the skull and jaw of Beluebitheriuni, which 
lived in ( )ligocene-Mioeene times and outrivalh*! 
the elephant in size, being one of the largest known 
land mammals that inhabited the earth. Among 
others tjie fossilized remains of giant reptiles 
called Dinosaurs that lived in India during the 
Cretaceous period about 70 million years ago, are 
also on view. 

Many beautifully coloured Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts from the Asiatic Society's library an; 
also exhibited. 

Dr. Sutya Churn Law has sent some birds of Habitat 
group and some colour drawings of some Indian birds. 

The School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
has sent, among other exhibits samples of indigenous 
drugs. 

Hie Anthropological section of the Zoological 
Survey of India, have sent the personal attire and 
ceremonial objects of the Kaflir tribes of the 
Hindu Kush mountains, which arc very interesting. 
These objects were procured from the Kaflir tribes 
by Dr. B. S. Cuba of the department, in l‘.)2U, in 
connection with the scientific expedition sent there 
by the Government of India to work in colla- 
boration with Prof. G. Morgensteierne of the 
Norwegian Institute of the Comparative Research in 
Human Culture, 

There is exhibited the Termite Queen, which is 
jmiiilcd out by the experts to be a characteristic 
sjieeics assessing an enormous size of abdomen. 
It hardly moves and all its needs are attends! to 
by other members, which are known as soldiers 
and workers. Its function in the colony is to 
produce young oik's and even its nursing is done 
bv the workers. There are on view Cieadil Bugs, 
which arc well known for having voiceless wives. 
Only the male insect of this group can ‘speak.’ 

The means of defence; adopted by insects against 
the attacks of their enemies is exhibited in another 
section. Of these, mimicry and having warning 
coloration are profoundly interesting. Many 
palatable insects, it is pointed out, avoid the attacks 
of enemies by resembling other and biologically 
distinct kinds which are distasteful on account of 
their possessing a sting or bad taste or smell. 
Many distasteful insects warn their epemies of 
their being such by having very conspicuous 
colour or type or colour markings. Several insects 
showing the phenomena of mimicry and warning 
coloration are also exhibited. 


So-called All Parties Conference 

In a circular letter signed by Sir C. II. 
Setalvad, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the (so-called) All Parties Conference 
it is stated that “at this conference, the Com- 
munal Award and the questions arising there- 
from will bo excluded from consideration. 
Similarly, what action should be taken, if the 
minimum political demands on which there is 
general agreement are not conceded, will also 
be outside the purview of this conference.” 
It is said that “the Executive Committee 
decided after great deliberation to exclude 
these questions from the agenda.. . .” That 
may bo. Put it is obvious that, if the White 
Paper scheme as a whole or any part of it 
is considered sacrosanct, then* cannot be a 
real All Parties Conference. There are very 
many Nationalists in India who are convinced 
that tin* White Paper can be usefully improved 
only by being rejected lock, stock and 
barrel. Apart from the fact that the 
Communal Decision is a fundamental part 
of the scheme, it does great injustice 
to the Hindu majority, reducing it to 
the position of an impotent minority. 
Therefore, the Hindu Maluisabha and those 
who see eye to eye with it in this matter 
cannot take part in a conference which takes 
it for granted that this iniquitous decision 
cannot be scrapped or changed. There may 
be and are those who think that the Mahasabha 
is a small and weak party. Assuming the 
truth of that view, it must be conceded that 
the Mahasabha is a party, and, therefore, a 
conference in which it cannot take part cannot 
be an All Parties Conference cither in name 
or in reality. Again, the Communal Decision 
goes against all ideas and ideals of nationalism 
and democracy. Hence, no one who is a 
nationalist or. democrat of any sort can have 
anything to do with a conference which treats 
the Decision as sacrosanct. 

The Conference can ordy do some tinkering. 
But no amount of tinkering can convert the 
White Paper scheme into one for giving 
India evcii the constitution of a British Domi- 
nion, not to speak of one which woidd make 
her free like the free and independent countries 
of the world. Hence, genuine seekers of 
Dominion status or of independence can have 
no use for the proposed conference. 
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t Vety 'iixb^didMiig poHti- 
dang y ';m ; iddk ‘who can put up with the . 
(^mttiunal Decision and a constitution which 
transfers no real pputrer to Indiana in their 
utite stprir motherland. Bttt thin id a 
And the gaining of this object 


tip* in importance when it appears 
Certain from the circular letter that, 
i;ff ‘the British Government did hot concede 
demands of the conference, there 
be many among the promoters and 
ents of the Conference who would work 
office under the new constitution, 
#hateve£ it might be. 

if. ''i ! 

The Indian States' People and 
ik*-m$Vhife Paper 

• Aa president df tile Rajputana States’ 
People’s 'Conference Mr. Amritlal Shcth has 
appealed by telegram to Mr. Gcorge*Lansbury, 
leader of the opposition in the British parlia- 
ment, and Sir Herbert Samuel, the Liberal 
K&der, th try to 'defeat the White Paper 
Bttt> oii the ground that "the White Paper 
reuses elective representation and funda- 
mental rights to the States' people and increases 
the power and influence of the already auto- 
cratic Prinbei^ The appeal is quite just. 
Thmughdtit the Constitutional inquiry; ending 
With me proceedings of the Joint Parliamen- 
ts^ Committee, the people of the Indian 
Stsites have been treated by the British 
Government as non-existent and the Princes 
as all in ill, though these people number 
WfiCe as many as the inhabitants of the 
British isles. . 

The Petnces' Protection Bill 

The States Protection Bill now before 
ttoe'Legtelative Assembly is really a . BUI for 
wmemg and increasing the autocracy df 
" 7 0ti‘ Prfhees. In the Indian States thefe are 
ribb told' canftdt be any newspapers which 
fSd' little stitittom il Indian 
H&Wi / J^Ufeh ’ffittfi can exerthse. 

be , 

sr^tof protect 



Btatetfs ‘dtid'. «ttoBtot ' 'M safeguard and 

• of 1 the ' Princes 
is offisued iw jlfurthnr inducement to . them to 
join the «a-c«Ued Federation. And they are 
wartted in ^ Federation to check and 
counteract th* forces of nationalism in British 
India. - : ^ 

The special session of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference which is proposed to be 
held early this month in Delhi to protest 
aga'inSt the retrograde Bill will be most timely. 
It ought to foe very largely attended by 
influential representatives of all the States and 
also by leading citizens of British India. 

Mahatma djrandhi and some 
Prouincial ^Governments 

Mahatmf Gandhi has been touring India 
for the upliB of the depressed classes. Govern- 
ment prafes§es great concern for the welfare 
of these cbpsos. But as the Mahatma is the 
greatest pottical leader of India and not in 
the good ^obka of the Government, there 
must not hi any co-operation between him 
and Go veralhent servants even in a movement 
meant for fie social and educational advance- 
ment of idkese classes. That is the plain 
meaning of $he Madras Government's circular 
to public servants for their guidance in 
connection with the Mahatma's tour, telling 
them in effect not to participate in meetings 
and demonstrations connected with his visit 
It Is Some consolation, however, that they 
appear to have been told that "they need not 
put obstacles in the way of Mahatma Gandhi's 
tour, or do anything which would be con- 
strued as an interference. 1 ' 

In the Central Provinces also "public 
servants," whfoh means Government servants, 
not necessarily servant** of the public, have 
been; enjoined to non-co^operate with the 
Sli^atina in his humanitariah work. 

Social Xagislafien in Baroda 
. Befcenfc legislation in Baroda intended to 
semOfe to IGndai women their just rights to 
; 1fcfe/;iiglit under circum- 

of aakfog for m divorce cohforred by 
thh ;&adu Divorce Act; which has been m 
m ^ Witfe PW 

mmm othere in a far aaore advantageous 

noattiacitim nin^rttitii^fodiAi: ’- ml 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI 

in. Discussions Regarding Indian Reconstruction 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

L ALA Lajpat Rai returned from the 
United States of America, at the 
beginning of 1920, a far different man 
from the one who had gone there some 
five years earlier. The change loudly pro- 
claimed itself the moment I set eyes upon him 
and heard him speak. 

He looked different. Ten, probably 
fifteen years, seemed to have been taken off 
his face and figure. There was spring in his 
step, vigour in his movements and vitality in 
his voice and gesture. 

The tired, pale look that I had noticed on 
the eve of his departure in 1915 had 
disappeared. What was even more remarkable, 
the feeling of depression that sometimes swept 
over him had left him. He was cheery— not 
in a forced sort of way, but genuinely. 

“The United States has certainly agreed 
with you, Lalaji,” was my greeting when we 
met for the first time after years of separation. 

“It did indeed,” he replied. “The climate 
was invigorating. The food was good. The 
people were cordial. I thoroughly enjoyed 
: myself.” 

II 

Not only were his looks different, but so 
also was his speech. He had picked up the 
Yankee twang that one associates particularly 
'with people from the Eastern States comprised 


in the American Union. He seemed to talk 
through his nose rather than through his 
mouth. 

His speech had changed in other respects. 
He had fallen victim — a willing victim, it 
seemed to me — to Americanism^. 

Phrases such as “I guess so” or “I guess 
not,” frequently fell from his lips. He spoke 
of a “block” of paper instead of a “pad,” as 
the English would put it. He had learnt to 
call the chemist a druggist, and the chemist’s 
shop a drug-store. 

T particularly remember his asking a maid 
at 29, Rollscourt Avenue, Herne Hill, in 
south-eastern London, where we then lived, to 
bring a vase. He pronounced the word in the 
American way — to rhyme with “lace,” and not 
“vaaz,” as the English articulate it. The 
poor servant — an English woman who had 
come down in life — was puzzled. But only 
for a moment. She saw that he was carrying 
a bouquet of flowers in his hand and being 
intelligent, brought the best looking vase we 
had in the house, which she had, of her own 
adiord, filled with water. She took the 
flowers from Lalaji’s hand and neatly arranged 
them in it. 

The English do make marvellously good 
servants ! 

In using American slang Lalaji, I soon 
found, occasionally “slipped up.” I remember^ 
for * instance, hearing him say : “You are a 
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limit.” An American would have said : 
“ You are the limit.” 

I toldtLalaji that his Americanisms carried 
me back to my early days in America. I, too, 
had found the American atmosphere 
exhilarating — intoxicating. When I called 
upon Lord Morley at the India Office early in 
1910 he, perhaps taken aback at my manner 
and matter of speech, remarked : 

“You speak, Mr. Singh, what our cousins 
in America call English.” Lajpat Rai heartily 
enjoyed the joke directed against myself. 

III 

Nor were the changes merely of a 
superficial character. The secularist tendencies 
of which I wrote in the preceding article had, 
for instance, become very much more 
pronounced. He was <juite definite in his 
opintrm that religion, as it was professed by 
our people, was the root cause of the trouble 
in our Motherland. 

The Arya Samaj phase had ended. 
Between his life in India prior to 1915 and 
his return there in 1920, his stay in the 
States constituted the "great divide.” 

Difficulties did not seem to daunt him. 
Obstacles stood in the path of political 
progress, he recognized. Many of them were 
formidable, lie admitted. But he felt certain 
that they could be moved out of the way — 
could be blasted away if necessary. 

The live years that he had spent in the 
New World in association with people filled 
with optimism had given him a feeling of 
confidence of the kind that works miracles. 
In all the talks that I had with him — and 
there were many of them, even though his 
stay in England was brief— that note was 
unmistakable. 

IV 

Tie would come down to Herne Hill late 
in the afternoon by when I would be free 

or would make myself free — from mv 

journalistic work. We would sit in the study 
in the back of the house, opening directly 
on to a piece of ground enclosed by a high 
brick wall, in front of which stood a row 
of tall, slender, graceful poplar trees. The 
house to which we had shifted from East 
Dulwich during his absence was somewhat 


larger and more easy of access. But it did 
not command the lovely, long, widespreading 
vista that had opened out from my study 
windows in our former residence. 

He generally came about tea-time; and 
stayed to dinner. Sometimes between the 
two meals we would go out for a ramble. 
There were several parks and open spaces 
in the vicinity, loved by Ruskin and 
Mendelsohn. Not far from our home there 
were lanes that still preserved a countrified 
aspect. 

Whether we stayed at home or walked 
during a part of the time, we spent hours 
together, chatting and chaffing. Almost every 
phase of India came under review — the 
political phase, being the key phase, more 
than any other. 

V 

Now that, hi 1 is gone, I am happy that 
1 had all those talks with him at that time. 
He had just returned from his long exile 
in the United States of America. There lie- 
had deeply pondered Lilian problems and 
debated them with men and women of high 
intellectual calibre who had no selfish interest 
at stake in our country and could therefore 
take a dispassionate view of men and matters. 
His views were so broad and refreshing that I 
wished that every Indian who aspired to 
be a leader could be compelled to live away 
from India for a time. 

The determination to engage in the re- 
construction of India had driven everything 
else from Lilaji’s mind. Tie did not think 
very much of the Government of India Bill 
that Mr. Montagu had, with groat exertion', 
got through the two Houses -of Parliament. 
The opportunity it afforded for creating a 
new order in India was, he felt, very limited. 
He had however made up his mind, without 
taking much time to deliberate over the 
matter, to make the fullest possible use 
of every opportunity that that Legislation 
provided. 

VI 

Howmuehsoever we might regret the 
limitations and shortcomings of that Act, 
we must, he said, recognize that the Act 
made it necessary for us to change our 
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attitude — our methods of work — our entire 
life. We must take the maximum advantage 
of (‘very opportunity that had been given 
to us, no matter how small it might be. 

I asked him what he would have our 
countrymen do. He replied in one word — 
"Organize — Organize !” 

“How ?” I enquired. 

"Most important of all in organizing at 
the present moment,” he replied, "is for the 
leaders to get down from the pedestals on 
which they have been standing. They must 
identify themselves with the people — the 
common people— the commonest people. They 
must talk to them as if they wore ordinary 
people themselves — not talk at them — not 
preach to them in pretty platitudes. This 
was no time for sugary talk. The people must 
be approached in their own language. 'Pile 
profoundest principles of political economy 
must be stated in the homeliest phrases— in 
Indian similes and metaphors.” 

His stay in the States had democratized 
him. The common people; — a phrase often in 
Abraham Lincoln’s mouth — mattered to him 
more than the intelligentsia. 

"Our countrymen and countrywomen arc 
uncommonly shrewd,” he said. "Only we 
have shown them the cold shoulder. When 
we have tried to interest them we have* 
forgotten that they — and we, too, wen* Indians 
and therefore the figures of speech and the 
illustrations that we employed should be 
Indian — not Addisonian English. If we arc 
to make a success of the new era in India wo 
must 'come down from our porch/ as they 
say iu America. We must learn the language 
of the electors and give them political 
economy in a form that they can digest and 
assimilate. 

"The centre of propaganda must be tin* 
village, so long as the village; remains the 
unit of life; in our land. If l could have my 
way I would have the so-called ‘educated 
Indians’ settle down in villages and take up 
agriculture and crafts. 

"I would not draw the lino even at boot- 
making. It would, in any case, pay them far 
better than clerking and they would be 
healthier. Even when I left the Punjab in 
1014 it was very difficult to get a carpenter 
at one rupee a day, while educated young men 


found it difficult to secure work in office at 
a salary of fifteen rupees a month.” 

Lalaji emphasized the fact that he did 
not wish educated men to settle among the 
villagers because it would help to raise their 
financial status. That was merely by the way. 
On the? contrary, he would have them do so 
in the interest of nationhood. 

Only by some such sacrifice could the 
general level of intelligence in India be quickly 
raised. And our future could be safe-guarded 
only by a rapid rise in the general level of 
intelligence. He would even say that this 
was more important than all the other factors 
put together. 

VII 

lie placed great emphasis upon the 
economic development of the country. 

"The importance of the economic factor 
must never be permitted to be obscured,” he 
warned me. "India is poor — horribly poor. 
So long as she remains horribly poor we cannot 
expect to succeed politically or in any other 
way. We must somehow manage* to raise the 
general economic level of the people. That 
can be done only by means of intelligent and 
vigorous organization. 

“Providence has richly dowered our land. 
We have large? deposits of minerals. We have 
extensive? forests containing almost every 
variety of wood. Our soil is rich as a rule 
and even when it is not, it yields large crops if 
properly fertilized and irrigated. We have 
plenty of materials with which to food the soil 
and great resources for irrigation. We are so 
rich in all kinds of raw materials that foreign 
countries look to us to supply them with the 
means to accumulate vast wealth. We have 
abundant labour which, when trained, will not 
be .inferior to labour elsewhere in the world.” 

Lalaji was happy that the development of 
industry had been made a "transferred subject” 
in the provinces. He feared however that the 
interested. Pritons would use their influence to 
have that provision whittled down in formula- 
ting the rules. 

Vlfl 

Iii his optimism he had not lost sight of 
the difficulties with which we would be con- 
fronted. He, on the contrary, warned me that 
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we would find ourselves terribly handicapped 
by the amount of illiteracy existing in India 
when we attempted to organize to raise the 
economic — or even the general — level of our 
people. He said: 

“Life is, in the last analysis, indissolubly 
one. When you conic to tackle the economic 
problem in India, von will find that you must 
have more and bettor education. When you 
endeavour to provide more and better educa- 
tion you will find that you must have more 
money. It, is necessary for us therefore to 
organize all along the line — giving each depart- 
ment of life its due share of attention and 
starving none. 

“More, than likely we shall find, when we 
conn* to tackle the business of reorganizing life 
in India, that we shall need many foreign 
advisers. Japan found that she had to import 
them.** 

“She however never brought in a foreign 
expert when a Japanese could be found who 
would fill the requirements. Japan moreover 
always secured the services of a foreign expert 
on the tacit or distinct understanding that the 
most important; part of his duties would be to 
eliminate himself as soon as possible by teach- 
ing a son of the soil to take his place.” 

IX 

Lalaji agreed with me that India’s future 
was entirely in Indian hands, to make or to 
mar it as they might choose. He declared : 

“I have felt for many years that real reform 
must come from within — not from without. 
The only progress that can be abiding is 
progress that is built upon our national charac- 
teristics and traditions. Only bv being true to 
ourselves can we possibly become a great 
nation — a nation that will make original contri- 
butions to the progress of other nations and 
not be a mere parasite upon others. 

“I would have the best brains in the country 
take up research work of every description. I 
would have them burrow deep into the past — 
give us reliable history. I would have them 
study economic and social problems. I would 
have them thrust the probe deeply into dis- 
orders of every kind and discover and apply 
remedies that will cure those disorders. 

“Indians alone can have the requisite interest 
to make a thorough investigation and to 


puzzle out the right solutions of Indian 
problems. First and last, the responsibility is 
ours. The honesty and vigour that we put 
into the discharge of that responsibility will 
decide the rapidity and character of our 
progress.” 

X 

Lalaji had, at that time, great hopes of 
help from the Labour Party. Its star was 
then in the ascendant. 

During the war many things had happened 
to give that Party prestige. Members of it 
who had begun their life at crafts regarded as 
humble had served as Cabinet Ministers. 
Labour had had representation even in the 
War Cabinet that controlled affairs during the 
most critical period of British history. 

Lalaji hud had the far sight to realize* that 
the day was probably not far off when this 
party, composed of workers— mostly manual 
workers — would come into office. He also 
saw that the Liberal Party was doomed and 
that many Britons who had been proud to 
wear the Li 1 ternl label would join tin? Labour 
Party. 

For these reasons he believed that it 
would be politic for Indians to cultivate the 
Labour Members of Parliament. In that 
matter his views coincided with those of 
Vithnlbhai Javerbhai Patel, as I noted in 
another article.* 

Lokamaiiva Bal Gangadhar Tilak was of 
a similar mind and had made a contribution 
from the Congress funds to the Labour Party’s 
chest. 

XI 

1 felt that in this matter ; Lalaji had been 
carried away by the emotional appeal made 
by Colonel Josiah Clement Wedgwood. The 
Minority Minute that that redoubtable fighter, 
whether with the guns in Gallipoli or with 
only verbal ammunition on the floor of the 
House of Commons, had insisted upon append- 
ing to the report made by his colleagues of 
the Commission that enquired . iilto the 
Mesopotamian debacle , had created a profound 
impression upon Lajpat Rai’s mind. 

• This article was entitled : “A Fearless Fighter 
for Indian Freedom : A Pen-Picture of Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel,” and appeared in The Modern 
Tfevieiv for December, 1933. 
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From what- ho or Wedgwood — I now forget 
which — told me, the two had got into corres- 
pondence .soon after the publication of that 
document which, it will be remembered, shook 
the entire Governmental structure of India 
to its foundations. Mr. (now Sir) Austen 
Chamberlain resigned his post as Secretary of 
State for India, as a point of honour, so I 
believe, he put it. ITis place was given to 
Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, who, from the 
Opposition Benches, had delivered a withering 
attaek on the Government of India, describing 
it as * f too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too 
antediluvian, to be of any use for the purposes 
we have in view/’ (1 quote from memory.) 

The pronouncement of August, 1!U7, 
followed. Since it was not known, except to 
a small coterie of persons whose? lips were* 
stalled, that this declaration had been in hand 
before Mr. Chamberlain left the India Office, 
it was credited to Mr. Montagu, who, it was 
expected, would usher a new heaven and a 
new earth into India. The report that Ik? issued 
in collaboration with Lord Chelmsford and 
others, belied those hopes. The Government 
of India Bill as Sir .James (now Lord) Meston, 
Lord Sydenham and other friends of India, 
permitted it to be placed on the British 
Statute Book, proved to be an even greater 
disappointment. 

But the impression prevailed that a 
1 leginning had been made by Mr. Montagu. 
Later, when Labour came into power, as it 
had been confidently expected it would before 
long, India would be given the opportunity 
at long last to manage her own affairs. 

Wedgwood, who had become a recent 
convert to the Labour cause, certainly held 
such views. He often talked to me in that 
strain, sometimes at our house, sometimes at 
his flat and more often in the House of 
Commons. He must have poured the same 
tale into Lajpat Rai’s ears. 

Only those who know Colonel Wedgwood 
can form a correct estimate of his ability to 
infect others with his enthusiasm. He can 
be — and often is — very eloquent. If one 
attempt fails, he will make another and yet 
another until he has scored success. He will 
wait until he catches a person in the right 
mood. 

I always have had an idea that Wedgwood 


had had no difficulty in making Lajpat Rai 
feel that Labour, when it ruled, would give 
Indians all they desired in the wav of power 
to manage their own affairs in their own way. 
lie would have found his Indian friend, after 
his return from the Hnitcd States, in the 
right mood for it. 

XII 

Ben C. Spoor, too, would have exerted' 
himself in the same wav had Ik* been in- 
London. He had, however, gone to India* 
accompanied, I seem to remember, by Holford 
Knight and one or two other ncar-M. P.’s,, 
soon after the passage of the Montagu-- 
Chelmsford Bill. “Cncle Arthur” Henderson,, 
the Secretary of the Labour Party, had 
appointed him a sort of ambassador. He 
was to attend the Indian National Congress 
and then 1 was some talk of the Congress 
making a considerable contribution to the 
political .funds of the British Labour Party.. 
I have a recollection that he secured the 
promise? of a large sum of money : but the 
actual contribution was disappointingly small. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald »had not yet 
come out of tin* valley of the shadow of 
ignominy into which his pacificism had plunged 
him eluring tin* War. His trouble seemed to 
have made him kin to sufferers in every part of 
the globe. 

Of the disabilities of our people he appeared 
then to be more acutely conscious than at any 
other period of his life. \ remember his 
taking down from a high shelf in his study a 
dust-covered sheaf of manuscript one day 
when I was calling on him in his modest home 
in Belsize Park iri north-west London, not far 
from a house I had once occupied there. It 
contained such caustic denunciation of the 
bureaucracy in India that when it was 
publishes! the book was proscribed by the 
Government of India ; and the ban was not 
Jiftyd until Mr. MacDonald had for months been 
the Prime Minister of Britain. 

It was therefore not at all presumptuous 
for an Indian publicist, to feel that if Ramsay 
MacDonald should dominate? the Labour Party 
instead of Henderson and the other Labour 
leaders, who, during his fall, had risen to 
heights theretofore unsealed by men of their 
party, he would befriend India. Lala Lajpat 
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Rai certainly expected that he would do 
something if he ever came into power to rid 
the Government of India of the shortcomings 
with which he charged it and assist Indians to 
reach their political goal. 

XIII 

Probably journalism pursued for many 
years in Britain had made me blase. By 
bringing me into intimate contact with many 
persons who were making history, it had taken 
away from me the capacity to become enthu- 
siastic about them or their performances. 
Having seen how the Liberals behaved towards 
India when they came into power, I feared 
that Labour might do no better when it got the 
chance to implement the promises freely being 
given to Indians by men who could rightfully 
speak in its name. 

I put this point of view before Lalaji : blit- 
he appeared to be- completely under Wedg- 
wood’s spell. • 

I admitted, for the sake of argument, that 
if the Labour Party were composed entirely of 
Wedgwoods, and that Party were in power, the 
problem of Indian Swaraj might no longer be 
a problem. But that Party was not composed 
of Wedgwoods — unfortunately both for Britain 
and India. That I had cause to know. 

Lalaji talked a great deal about the vested 
British interests in India. The owners of 
factories in Lancashire and other industrial 
counties of Britain had built up a large and 
paving business after their people gained 
political power in our country. They were 
naturally anxious to preserve it as long as 
they could. 

lie seemed to forget however that if a 
factory in Britain had an owner, it had 
workers, too. Then* were a hundred and 
perhaps a thousand workmen for each owner. 
They were as much interested in the Indian 
market as their masters. For these reasons, 
when the time came to give India self-govern- 
ment they might be as much opposed to doing 
so as the capitalists. They would fear that 
Indians might use the power given to them to 
put tariffs on British goods — to alter ' the 
exchange ratio between the rupee and the 
pound. When the time came for action the 
Labour Party might hesitate as much as the 
Liberals and Tories. 


XIV 

Lalaji found it impossible, upon his return 
to India, to put into effect the ideas and 
schemes that he and I had discussed in my 
study at Herne Hill. Our people were 
disappointed and enraged at the way His 
Majesty’s Government had permitted the 
officials implicated in the Panjab horrors to 
escape almost scot-free. The special session 
of the Indian National Congress held with him 
as its President decided to non-eo-operate 
with the authorities. 

Lajpat Rai felt that the British Govern- 
ment had committed a great blunder. In more 
than one letter that I received from him from 
Lahore he urged me to exert myself to secure 
justice for the Punjab. 

He started a newspaper from Lahore and 
calk'd it Baade Mata rain. It was to be 
conducted in Urdu. Some of his Arya Samaj 
friends must haves been disappointed that he 
did not choose Hindi as the medium for the 
purpose. Others may have felt that a, paper 
in English would have been of greater utility. 

He had other views however. A paper 
conducted in ( >du, he felt, would enable him 
to reach the masses in the Punjab more 
effectively than one printed either in Hindi 
or in English. 

Ho had meant, in any ease, to have also 
an English organ. The People, which he 
started a little later, was to be a high class 
weekly which, like the Xafiou of New York 
or its namesake in London, would play an 
important role in moulding Indian opinion 
in the cause of freedom. He expected to 
receive literary support from his friends and 
make it into “a lirst class periodical.” That, 
he gave me to understand^ was liis ambition. 



In one of our numerous conversations I had 
told Lalaji that it. was ridiculous that editors 
of newspapers in India should depend upon 
non-Indians for their London letters. “How 
are we to convince the British of- our ability 
to run our own affairs in Indiii,.’ 1 ' I asked, 
“if we cannot be self-sufficing in a matter 
like this ?” 

There might have been some excuse for 
hiring non-Indians to do work of this descrip- 
tion a generation or more ago, when there 
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were few Indians in Britain. But this was no 
longer the case. 

And where are we to find a man like 
William Digby in this day and age ? 

I recalled to his mind Japan, where he had 
spent some time. “Would the editor of a news- 
paper of any importance in that country 
delegate such a task to a non- Japanese in 
Britain or the United States of America ?” T 
asked him. 

Lalaji agreed with me as to the incongruity 
of hiring non-Indians, however sympathetic 
they might be, to select and to purvey news 
affecting India to the Indian public. 

The talk ended there. I forgot all about 
it the next moment. 

Not so T/ilaji however. As soon as he had 
started the Bnnde Mat nr am he asked me to 
be his London correspondent. 

I found myself in a difficult position. I was 
up to my eyes in work — much of it of a highly 
remunerative character. Yet how could [ 
refuse my friend’s request, especially when he 
reminded me of what T myself had said on this 
subject some years earlier. 

xvr 

I kept up the connection as best \ could, 
until I pulled up stakes in London in tin* 
autumn of 19-1, to set out on a comprehen- 
sive tour of LVvIon and India. 1 got to 
Lahore about the middle of the following 
February, by when Lalaji was behind the bars. 

Through the courtesy of Sir Edward 
Maclagan, the then Governor of the Pan jab, 
I was enabled to see him in prison. I had 
known Sir Edward for many years and liked 
him so much that I had used all the journalistic 
influence I possessed through the columns of 
British newspapers to counter a sinister move 
that was directed against him in 1920. Some 
powerful British reactionaries had suggested 
that he was too weak a man to be placed in 
charge of the Panjab so soon after the terrible 
events of 1919. They insisted that 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer's term of office must be 
extended to enable him to deal with the 
delicate situation there. I was very happy 
that Mr. Montagu refused to listen to such 
perverse counsel. 

Sir Edward readily acceded to rny 
request I was lunching with him aud 


Lady Maclagan at the Government House iw 
Lahore at the time. He rose from the table, 
went to the telephone and personally arranged 
for me to meet my friend. 

When my motor drew up outside the jail* 
gate, the Assistant Jailor met me and conducted 
me to Lalaji, who had been told that I was 
coming and was expecting me. I spent the 
best part of the afternoon with him. 

His cell was sm all, bare and uncomfor- 
table, though quite clean and rather well lit 
He had some books to read : but so far as I 
can now recollect, no newspaper*. 

Before I left, the afternoon meal was* 
served to the prisoners. The roti issued to* 
even the “political prisoners,” judging by the 
specimen I was shown, was coarse and poor. 

I should not like to feed it even to cattle. 

I was so shocked that [ took a bit of 
the leather-like bread away with me to 'show/ 
to Mr. Montagu when I returned to London. . 
Alas! tljat object was never fulfilled. Before* 
I returned he, poor fellow, had fallen out 
with Mr. Lloyd George and had been hounded' 
out of office. 

So far as I could learn, Lalaji was treated - 
well in jail. The prison officials were all 
deferential in their attitude towards him. fie 
told me that he received every consideration 
and that the jail regulations were administered 
with leniency so far as he was concerned. 

But he complained that he was not officially 
recognized as a “political prisoner.” He • 
felt that as a matter of principle, he should 
have been. And above all lie was a man of 
principle. 

He told me that tie* “inside* knowledge” 
of prison lift? that he had gained from im- 
prisonment in the Central Jail in Lahore was 
most revolting to him. He gave me this bit 
of information in front of the Assistant Jailor 
who was acting as my escort and added 
that when he was released he meant to work 
for prison reform. This he did. 

xvi r 

This proved to be my first and last meet- 
ing with Lala Lajpat Ilui in India. I had to 
depart . almost immediately for western and 
southern India, where work was waiting for 
me. By the time it was finished, my health 
was completely undermined. I was practically 
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carried on board the S. S. Morea bound 
for England, in June, i923. My continued 
ill-health kept me travelling here and there 
until 1926, when, upon a Hying visit to London, 
I found Lalaji was also there for a few 
days. 

He had by this time changed his policy of 
non-co-operation to the point of going to 
Geneva as a Labour representative at the 
International Labour Convention. His action 
gave umbrage to many of our people. Strongly- 
worded protests were made. They cut him — 
•ever hypersensitive — to the quick. 

One evening we (lined together at the 
National Liberal Club. My wife told him that 
we were contemplating going to Ceylon, where 
friends were trying to persuade him to take 
over the editorship of a daily paper. 

Lalaji chided me in the strongest terms for 
«even*contemplating such an idea. He could, 
he said, quite conceive my remaining away 
from India for the sake of engaging iij “foreign 
work,” in behalf of the? Motherland, as T had 
been doing for so many years. He attached 
great importance to that work, he said. But 
if l had grown tired of wo rid- wandering 
I should, he insisted, settle down somewhere 
in India, and not in Ceylon. He always spoke 
of that land as “Ceylcme,” as if the last syllable 
was the same as the English word “tone.” 

“India has the first claim on you,” he 
scolded. “You must not think of going to 
Ceylon, and assuming an editorship there. 
Promise me that you will not go. Give me 
your word that you will withdraw from any 
arrangement that you may have made.” 

He proceeded to enlarge', in his inimitable 
way, upon the opportunities for service to our 
country that would be open to me were I to 
settle down in India after my many years of 
journalism in Asia, America, Europe and 
Africa. 

“Why,” he declared, “you could have as 
many newspapers in India to edit as you 
might wish. If you tell me how many lakhs 
you would need to start a paper of your own, 
or a string of papers, I will guarantee to 
collect the money for you without any delay. 
Not that you stand in need of such help from 
me or from anyone else.” 

Even now, eight years later, I still feel the 
power of his appeal. I felt like saying : “All 


right, my friend. I will give up all the plans 
for touring America and the Far East and go 
straight to India.” 

The commitments that I had made however 
steadied me. I told him that I had gone too 
far with my plans to cancel the tour on the 
spur of the moment. But while I was on my 
way to Ceylon I would think over the matter 
in the light of what he had said and if condi- 
tions in Colombo did not please me upon my 
arrival, I would not permit myself to become 
entangled in editorial responsibility then*. 

‘‘That is a promise, then,” he cried. In his 
emotional way he held out his hand and shook 
mine with great warmth in token of the bargain. 
He was not through with the subject however, 
lie referred to it again a little later and made 
me give him my word that if, perchance, I 
took up the editorship in Colombo, which lie 
was now convinced I would not, I would let 
him send one of his men to me to be trained in 
journalism. “You will have to pay at least 
that price for your perverseness,” he said, 
laughing. 1 readily assented. 

As matters turned out, I perceived, on 
reaching Colombo in March, 1927, that 1 would 
be making the mistake of my life if T accepted 
the editorship that L had been persuaded, 
against mv better judgment, to consider. The 
friend who had been so determined that L 
should take up tin* work kindlv released me. 
Lalaji’s will prevailed in the long run. 

XVIII 

Lajpat Rai was as fond of ices as a school- 
boy. He* had, in fact, managed to retain the 
enthusiasm of youth despite his detention in 
Mandalay, his incarceration in the Lahore Jail, 
his continued ill-health and 'Iris great respon- 
sibilities as a publicist. ■He tried to tempt me 
to have a third ice — with some strawberries — 
or at least to share another one with him. 
Suddenly he remarked : 

‘Tn one way I am glad that you are going 
to Colombo. That will give me an excuse to 
visit Ceylon.” 

My wife immediately extracted from him a 
promise to come and visit us as soon as we had 
settled down there. We three, she declared, 
would set out on a journey of exploration — in 
the footsteps of Sita, Rama and Lakshmana. 

Ceylon had interested me for a quarter of 
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a century. I had for years wished to study 
the people who, with a few exceptions, were of 
Indian descent. I was anxious to discover what 
use they had made of the cultural nucleus they 
had received from Mother India. There were 
nearly a million Indians in the Island, mostly 
engaged in work for which the indigenous 
population had no stomach. Or was it that 
they lacked the backbone for it ? I desired 
to learn all there was to know about them. 

Constitutional changes wore, moreover, 
impending. I wondered if Ceylon would Ian* 
bettor than India in that matter. 

I decided therefore to remain for some time 
in the island and make a thorough study of it 
and its inhabitants, bo they Indian or the near- 
Indian Sinhalese*. I found the country so 
lovely and the people so ingratiating that I 
actually stayed then? a little more than threo- 
and-a-half years. 

Lalaji repeated his promise to come to us 
for a visit. When he went to Malabar in 11128 
Mrs. St. Nihnl Singh and I fully expected that 


he would fulfil that promise, it, however, was 
not meant to be. He wrote me a letter in which 
he explained : 

u \ do plead guilty to the charge you have 
brought against me of not having visited 
Ceylon while I was so near it in April last. 
The fact is that it was so hot that I repented 
having ever accepted an invitation to visit (the) 
Madras (Presidency) in those days. I am very 
much desirous of coming to Ceylon for a few 
days, if not more, and of course your presence 
there is an additional attraction. But I do not 
know when 1 will be able to do so, as I am 
always busy in something or other.” 

N T ot long after that letter was received, the 
lullri blows fell upon my dear friend, hurling 
him into eternity many years before his time. 
Five years have come and gone. His place in 
my heart and in Indian public life is •still 
empty. 

How lavishly he gave of his best to Mother 
India! * 


POST-WAR CHANGES IN ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 

By SASADHAR SINHA, k. se., room., l*il j>. neon. (Loudon) 


E NGLAND'S economic crisis today is in 
many ways unique. Although its high 
watermark has coincided with the 
present world depression, it should be 
borne in mind that her economic malaise has 
been more or less persistent for the last 
ton years. The presence of unusually heavy 
unemployment, which since 1922 has never 
fallen below a million and which recently 
reached nearly three millions, is the most 
striking indication of the seriousness of 
Britain's economic ill-health. A fact of equal 
importance is the gradual shift of her economic 
centre of gravity from the North to the 
South. The decline of the industrial North, 
the backbone of England's prosperity in the 
nineteenth century, is a clear warning that her 
economic structure is in the grip of a radical 
transformation. A glance at the distribution 
of unemployment among the various industries 
during the last decade will bear testimony to 
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this fact. Between 1925-30, for example, 
a typical northern industry, coal, which re- 
presents about one-tenth of the insured 
population, was responsible for nearly one-sixth 
of the total unemployment. It is well to 
remember that since the War the character 
of international demand for manufactured 
goods has undergone an important change. 
The tilting of the balance in favour of the 
South partly illustrates this shift in demand. 
It is the home of England's modem industries 
like? automobile, electrical engineering, etc. 
Indeed, it is one of the reasons why 
throughout the depression the South has been 
relatively prosperous and the number of 
unemployed in this region is the lowest in 
England. None the less Britain's chronic 
unemployment not only shows that her new 
industries have failed to compensate for the 
losses of her older industries, but that their 
progress has not been commensurate with the 
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progress made by similar industries elsewhere. 
"Today what is really important and significant 
in England is not the depression of the 
depressed industries, but the relatively small 
progress made by the relatively prosperous.”* 
It is necessary to go back a little in 
history to realize the real nature of the 
change that has overtaken the internal 
economy of England. Until the War, 
England’s industries were unsurpassed. 
Although her visible balance of trade continued 
to be unfavourable, it was ’ the natural 
consequence of her prosperity, for as the 
largest investor of capital abroad she held 
the world to fee ; but her industrial 
pre-eminence was still the basis of her 
economic strength. Already before the War 
there appeared causes for anxiety — the growth 
of rival centres of industry was one of them, 
but- as long as she continued to prosper these 
were not taken seriously. The advent of the 
War and the post-War industrial boom by 
affording false security only served to postpone 
the inevitable day of reckoning. The 
following figures (rf Macmillan Report) will 
show that the volume of England’s foreign 
trade, far from making any progress, has 
even failed to retain its pre-war level. 

1913 1930 prcccntuge increase 

( f ) or decrease 
( — ) in volume 

Imports £059 millions £958 millions -f IS p. c. 
Exports £525 „ £571 „ — 32 p. c. 

Since the War England has reached a 
new economic equilibrium. The prosperity 
of her export trade has been replaced by 
adversity. Almost imperceptibly she has 
become dangerously dependent on her shipping, 
overseas investments and other commercial 
and financial operations. "Invisible” exports 
now occupy greater prominence in Britain’s 
trade balance-shcetf Thus, although her 

* Loveday : Britain and World Trade , Longmans, 
1931. 

Between 1925-28, for instance, British cxpoVts of 
artificial silk increased by 13 p. c. only, whereas 
those of the Continent, by 150 p. c. In the same 
period British exports of radio apparatus increased 
by £90 thousand only, while those of Hoi 1 anti by 
£1,800 thousand. • 

f 1929 19:30 1931 

(in millions of pounds) 

Due to U. K. 

For exports of goods 730 571 389 

For exports of bullion 87 90 140 


incomes from the "invisible” items have en- 
abled her to finance her imports and undoubt- 
edly contributed to her economic stability, 
this has been possible only at the expense 
of the total credit balance available for re- 
investment. Furthermore, with the shrinkage 
of the export trade, industrial profits have 
steadily decreased ; consequently contrary 
to the pre-war practice, for capital develop- 
ment Britain’s domestic industries find 
themselves at the mercy of the financiers. This 
has involved a corresponding decrease in 
investments overseas. The pre-war position 
has been exactly reversed.* Indeed, the 
direct monetary liability undertaken by the 
financial interests in the industries at home 
is a significant post-War development There 
is little doubt that the recent fiscal changes 
in England Irnve been considerably facilitated 
by this circumstance. Self-interest has 
driven the City, proverbially free-trade, into 
the arms of protection. 

"One cannot help remarking” says M. 
Siegfried "that England usually looks abroad 
first for the cause of her difficulties — always 
they are the fault of someone else. If this 
culprit or that would reform, then England 
might be able to regain her prosperity.” This 
attitude lies at the root of the tardy and often 
grudging recognition of Britain’s unsound 
economic condition. After the War it was 
for a time the fashion to ascribe all her 


difficulties to the 

collapse 

of 

Europe. 


1929 

1930 

1931 


(in millions of pounds) 

For shipping 

130 

105 

80 

As net income on 

overseas investments 

250 

220 

105 

As short interest 
commissions, etc. 

80 ■ 

■ 70 

40 

As excess of receipts 
from other Governments 24 

19 

1G 

Total 

1301 

1075 

830 

Due from IJ. K. 

For goods imported and 

retained 

1112 

957 

Y9S 

For bullion imported 

71 

95 

107 

Total 

1183 

1052 

905 

Net Balance due to (4-) 

or. from (— ) U. K. 

4-118 


— 7o 


VI. JLLVlll ^ } !_/. XV. 1 • . 

(Cf. Tariffs : The Case Examined Longmans. 1932). 


* Issues made on the London Market 
(in millions of pounds) 

1913 1923 

English £ 35 (18 p. c.) £264 (74 p. 

Colonial 

ForMo-n £161 (82 D. c.) £105 (26 p. 


c.) 

c.) 
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Subsequent events, however, showed that 
she had maintained her position best on the 
Continent Her greatest losses were 
sustained in Asia and America. The 
continental currency depreciation was the 
whipping-boy for a time, but this also proved 
illusory. According to Mr. Loveday, since 
the War England has lost everywhere, “to 
the great and the small, to the financially pure 
and the financially reprobate, but primarily to 
the United States." 

In any true estimate of the causes of 
Britain's industrial changes the fortuitous 
must be separated from the permanent. 
Among the latter the first place must be given 
to the fact that she no longer occupies the 
unique position she once held. The supremacy 
of her coal, Britain's largest export in bulk, 
has been challenged by oil and hydro- 
electricity. Rival centres of iron and steel 
have sprung up in three continents. J fer 
cotton and woollen industries have been 
similarly assailed. The world's productive 
capacity has enormously increased, but not 
so the population of the world. England finds 
herself faced with younger rivals everywhere. 

The rigidity of her economic organization 
too must bear its fair share of blame for the 
arrested economic development of England. 
Her major industries are old-fashioned. Coal 
is a classic example. Its scale of production 
is often too small to be economic.* Even at 
this late hour the short-sighted individualism 
of the coal-owners makes a thoroughgoing 
rationalization of the industry impossible. 
In the second place, the overvaluation of the 
pound in 1925 impaired England's competitive 
position by increasing the cost of production. 
But, as Professor T. E. Gregory has pointed 
out, it wbuld be misleading to hold the 
exchange position as directly responsible for 
all her difficulties since England's return to 
gold. "A most complicated economic and 
political situation cannot be so simply 
explained." (The Gold Standard, and. its 
Future, Methuen, 1932). Finally, the rigidity 
of wages in face of falling prices further 
handicapped the British employer. The 

* Compare En eland’s 1400 independent under- 
takings working 2000 or more pits with a dozen 
c ompanies controlling 90 per cent , of the production 
of Westphalian coal. 


“defeat of the cheaper by dearer peoples, the 
victory of the man whose food cost four 
shillings over the man whose food cost four 
pence," as Dilkc wrote nearly forty years ago, 
is only partially true of England today. By 
a curious irony, in the twentieth century, his 
own country has lost ground to countries 
belonging both to dearer and cheaper peoples. 
England’s industrial efficiency has no doubt 
improved, as the Macmillan Report has noted, 
but clearly it has neither been uniform nor 
has it always kept pace with the rise of wages, 
though the balance has been partly restored 
since England’s departure from gold in 1931 
combined with the policy of retrenchment. 

In recent years the growth of economic 
nationalism has added to England's embarrass- 
ment The multiplication of tariff barriers by 
cramping the free movement of international 
trade has jeopardized her economic recovery. 
England is on the defensive. The dream of 
Joseph Chamberlain has at last come true. She 
has turned to protection. Instead of overhauling 
her economic structure to answer present-day 
needs, by substituting flexibility for rigidity, 
she has deliberately set her fate against the 
world outside the Empire and entered upon 
a phase of Imperial co-operation based upon 
mutual reciprocity. But the absurdity of the 
situation is obvious. For, “statesmen who 
describe the pouring in of foreign goods into 
Britain as if the goods were a destructive 
pest to be kept out by defences, and in the 
same speech urge development of imperial 
trade as a mutual enrichment, may not be 
conscious of how much mental agility they 
have." (Tariffs, etc., op. cit.) To the degree 
that the self-governing Dominions themselves 
are developing their own industries under 
protection, they cannot, indeed will not, grant 
any real preference to England ; nor can 
England forgo her trade outside the Empire 
unless she is convinced that her losses outside 
will jfind. adequate compensation within the 
Empire. England knows only too well that 
the Ottawa Agreement with the Dominions 
has been a costly adventure. England's huge 
international trade ill goes with whole-hog 
protection nor is her internal market large 
enough even partially to compensate for her 
loss of markets abroad. The reaction of 
tariffs bn England's shipping and entrepot 
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trade, affected as they already are by the 
decline of her foreign trade and the post-war 
tendency for maim fact ure res to deal directly 
with the producers of raw materials, on the 
other hand, will deprive her of huge incomes 
and further dislocate the labour market. 

With the passing away of the world-wide 
depression England’s economic position will 
gradually improve in common with the rest 
of the world. Rut for the present purpose 
the symptoms of a more permanent disease*, 
which has afflicted her, even during the rela- 
tively prosperous period ending in 1929, are 
more important. It is possible, indeed probable, 
that certain industries, notably textiles, will 
never see the return of their hey-day. (Vial 
also is not expected to regain its former pros- 
perity. The almost national jubilation over 
the recent plan for production of synthetic 
petroleum from coal is thus due as much to 
the desire to find .an alternative list; for coal 


to compensate for its loss of market abroad 
as to the desire to see the country independent 
of foreign supplies of oil in times of war. To 
more discerning observers it is already clear 
that the future of England as an industrial 
nation is bound up with the fortunes of her 
newer industries — automobile, electrical engi- 
neering, etc. True, in her desperate desire 
to protect her declining industries against 
foreign onslaughts she has sought the remedy 
of tariffs, but with tin* departure from gold 
there has (leased to exist even a theoretical 
justification for this step. England's greatest 
need today is greater flexibility of economic 
organization — greater sensitiveness to world 
demand. “Protection is at bottom always a 
policy of resisting change, of accepting and 
condoning rigidities.” In the long run it will 
make the process of readjustment all the 
harder for England. 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 

Kv Sm KKAJ KNDRA jYATI I SKAI, 


In the panorama of modem culture and civilization 
three peaks stand out prominently. The first is 
represented by Rammohun Roy. He was the 
harbinger of the idea of Universal Humanism. Though 
Voltaire and Voinov had a glimpse of the rising sun 
of Humanism, they distorted the view by pitting the 
East against the West, and minimizing and traducing 
Christian culture. Theirs was a militant humanism, 
as opposed to the Rajah’s synthetic and universalistie 
point of view. It is interesting to note here that a 
thin! stage was reached on this fine in the creed of 
Neo-thcophilanthropy conceived as a new love of ( Jod 
and man. The second peak is represented by Tolstoi 
and Gandhi with their gospel of passive 'resistance 
and lion-violent non-co-operation. The third peak in 
this panorama is represented by the modern movement 
of scientific humanism leading to cosmic humanism. 

Let us take these movements in the order just 
mentioned. The first is represented by Rammohun 
Roy’s idea of Universal Humanism. As* I have said 
elsewhere, Raja Rammohun Roy was a Brahmin of 
Brahmins. He was also a Muhammadan with 
Muhammadans and a Christian with Christians. He 
could thus combine in his personal religion the 
fundamentals of Hindu, Christian and Islamic 
experiences. In this way In* was, strange to say, 
multi-personal. But behind all these masks there was 
•■•yet .another Rammohun Roy, the humanist, pure and 
simple^ watching; the procession of Universal Tinmanity 
iii Universal History. 

He strove to reconcile opposites. In the sphere of 
speculation he sought, to reconcile individual reason 
with collective wisdom and scriptural authority, while 
in the sphere of social construction he aimed at the 
reconciliation of the good of the individual with the 


good of the greatest number. Thus he tried to 
harmonize individualism with socialism. This 
harmonization, which is a necessity of fife, has been 
attempted' in ditlerent cultures in difiercnl ways. I. 
may mention, m passant, that this balancing of what 
may be termed in a general sense individualism and 
socialism was a fundamental note of certain early 
civilizations, for example, the Dravidian and the 
Aryan. In the former, an original leaning towards 
socialism was corrected by a counter-emphasis on 
individualism, while in the latter a radical stress on 
individualism was tempered by socialism. The same 
process of counter-balancing is* observable today in the 
capitalistic and socialistic polities of the West, where 
capitalism is being corrected by socialistic, legislation 
and taxation (as in Britain and ’America), and on tiui 
other hand socialism, where it has been adopted as 
the basic, principle (as in Russia), is being tempered 
by individualistic principles. 

While Rammohun Roy was thus laying the 
foundation of tin* comparative method as applied to 
the study of Religion and Culture history, he made 
two profoundly original contributions of high practical 
imjwjrt : 

(1) He helped to establish public education in 
India on the basis of real and useful knowledge, 
more particularly of science amj ’tile application 
of science to industry. 

(2) He made a forecast of the future political 
history of India and her relation to Great 
Britain on plantation (or, colonial) lines. Indeed, 
he would even welcome high-grade European 
settlements in certain parts of the country as 
a tentative measure to hasten this consumma- 
tion. But the march of history has annulled 
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the practicability as well as the value of this 
suggestion. 

The seeoml peak, as [ have said, is represented by 
Tolstoi and Gandhi (though Shelley had anticipated 
T-hem). Kero the fundamental principles are Pass in* 
Resistance, Philosophic a f Anarchism and Non-violent 
Xon-eo-operation. it- was Tolstoi who interpreted (Christ’s 
teachings as embodying the quintessence of passive 
resistance us applied to the whole of life. This lias 
been followed by the concept of philosophical anarchism 
which rejects the very idea of government, and it 
does not merely confine itself to Kerbert Spencer's 
principle of mutual non-interference as the basis of 
legislation, but is so interpreted as to imply a total 
rejection of all legislative authority and sanction. 

( iandhi rejects this philosophical anarchism and has 
crystallized passive resistance into non-violent non- 
co-operation, rejecting all use of force and preaching 
the doctrine of suffering as the only means for the 
conversion of the resisting factors. Thus, it. is claimed 
on behalf of this triple movement that it has 
promulgated a new gospel of deliverance for 
Universal Humanity. 

I may hen* note that the Ivajalfs survey of religion 
■can find an easy place for all these later varieties of 
belief and experience. 

We now come to the third peak. This represents 
a new religion -the Religion of Man. Here (as for 
example in Julian Huxley’s attempted rehabilitation) 
we shall find the usual paraphernalia, of religion with 
•divers symbols, rites, observances and dogmas, 
replacing the existing religious institutions and codes, 
it aims at placing the internal relations of society 
on a positive scientific basis, ousting the Gods of the 
extant eredal religions ; and it is confidently asserted 
that it will form the creed of a universal humanism 
based on * Science. Fddington, Jeans, Rertrand 
Russell and Whitehead are tin* Rritidi protagonists of 
these movements of thought which seek to liberate 
man from the dominance of the old creeds and 
dogmas. 

Here also it may be noted that fin* Rajah’s survey 
■of religion can find an easy place for all these 
varieties of belief and experience. 

Rut Science is not the whole of life : other phases 
—the emotional, the socio-elhical and the spiritual - 
must also he given a proper foundation and structure 
in the organization of life. Thus, scientific humanism 
is only the vestibule of the cosmic, humanism of the 
future. 

Such would bo the outcome of the Rajah’s survey 
of human history. And it was Rammohun Roy who 
liad a glimpse of this rising urn. It was he ‘indeed 


who viewed from dizzier heights the procession of 
universal humanity in universal history. 

And in the end, as 1 have said elsewhere, thcro 
came to this prophet of Humanity on his death-bed 
the vision of a free, puissant and enlightened India, 
the civilizer and enlightener of Asiatic nationalities, 
a golden link between the Far Fast and the Far 
West., a vision as emblematic of the past, as it was 
diet ie of the future history of humanity, 
hit the old order changes and the race grows 
evermore. Vet Rammohun Roy shall be honoured as 
tlie prophet and precursor of I’niwrsiil Humanism. 

Retrospect And Prospect. 

Rktuospiwt. 

Rut there an* deeper reaches Ilian all this. . For, 
what enters into the norm of modern liters not 
merely emotional exaltation, not merely imaginative 
transfiguration, not merely a disinterested criticism 
of life, but also, in and through them all, the 
creation of a personality with an individual scheme 
of life, and :m individual outlook on the Universe, 
Ami it is only faint streaks of a new light, that we 
see on the horizon. 

Tin: Gominu Oitmui 

The individual personality will grow more and 
more multi-personal. The hero indeed will bo 
transformed. In this process, the idea of mass- 
consciousness will be the first, stage, wherein every- 
thing in ‘life and art will he evaluated in terms of 
the mass lib*, hi ot her words, the needs of the 
masses, and not of the individual, will be the primary 
and guiding concept and measure ot value. fn the 
next stage this will develop into the concept of the 
Community-consciousness, wherein Jhe life of tile 
community will be the guiding principle of all life 
const met ions. This community-consciousness is the 
consciousness of a more organized body than the 
masses. The next stage in this development, will lie 
the concept, of Race-consciousness, in other words, 
the idea of the race as the centre, of all values and 
organic constructions. The final step will be reached 
when all these elements will Ik* syiithctized and 
concretized in the concept of the Age (and the march 
of si ires) as embracing the whole field of life. This 
will transform tin* entire panorama of life and art. 
bringing on a traiisvaluation ot all. values and 
elevating art to new heights and undreamt of 
altitude-. * 

* This Address was delivered at the last Centenary 
Celebrations of Raja Rammohun Roy. 




THE PROGRESSIVE UNDERSTANDING OF POETRY 

The Spiritual, Shelley 
By ELIZABETH GILLESPIE 


I T is not Only on the physical globe that a 
Columbus in the Middle Ages, a Shackle- 
ton in the nineteenth century and a 
Piccard in the twentieth, ckn discover 
new worlds. In the universe of literature 
also adventurers essay voyages of exploration 
in the world of song created by master minds. 

When artists are recognized as having 
been born "before their time,” it is reasonable 
to expect that their works will reveal their 
true value increasingly as time passes by. 
The expectation has been abundantly fulfilled 
in the history of literature. One especially 
expects to find still unsounded depths in the 
concentrated, almost cryptic, art of pooiry. 

Leaving aside Shakespeare, whom the 
world has been exploring for three hundred 
years, Blake, Browning and Whitman are still 
subjects of research, and repay their investi- 
gators with "re-visions of the ruby and the 
rose.” 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, however, has been 
more thoroughly spurned and more heartily 
loved than probably any other English poet. 
Yet, from his entrance into publication in 1812 
right up to today, there has been a distinct 
evolution of understanding and knowledge of 
this master poet, a process of unfoldment of 
his meaning and message parallel with the 
growth of higher consciousness in the reading 
public, and with increasing freedom from 
prejudice in the critics and a finer quality of 
literary criticism. 

Shelley is, in an even larger sense than 
Edmund Spenser, a "poet’s poet,” and needs 
a true poet-critic as his exponent. But, with 
a couple of inadequate exceptions like Matthew 
Arnold and Stopford Brooke, his outstanding 
’ critics and commentators have not in the past 
themselves poets. It has remained for 
ah lrish poet resident in India to discover 
to the world a new Shelley in the book which 
has inspired this article. In "The Work 
Promethean” Dr. James H. Cousins shows 


Shelley as himself the Prometheus of his great 
drama, the bringcr of illumination and warmth- 
into the darkness and cold distrust of his time.. 
In view of the high place that this new work 
is sure to take in the world of literature, it 
is a matter for gratification to Indians that its- 
author has elected to give it to the world’ 
through an Indian publishing house ; and a 
novel feature of the interpretations and 
applications of Shelley’s poetry which 
Dr. Cousins makes is the constant reference 
to Indian lore and experience of things of the 
spirit. 

Shelley himself realized that one aspect 
of the work Promethean would be a growing: 
capacity in humanity for interpretative exposi- 
tion of symbolism in nature, art and literature. 
"The progressive understanding” of any great- 
creative artist or work of art is in itself an 
alluring theme apart from the specific persona- 
lity chosen for study. Can one read more 
into a creation than its creator knew ? There 
has recently been much exploration into the 
"fountains” (AE’s phrase) of literary genius. 
There is still a school of English literary 
thought which does not consider it "the 
thing” for a poet to be a philosopher, to 
have a message or a vision or a mission.. 
"Art for art’s sake” is not yet an out- 
of-date slogan. It is "bad form” in European 
society to wear one’s ^ heart on one’s 
sleeve, to speak of God" v or. the soul, or to 
plead guilty to possessing a spiritual ideal. 
In the sessions of the League of Nations such 
words as spiritual, . religious, eternal, are 
taboo, and if used exceptionally are translated 
as moral or ethical. But the major artists 
are always true fundamentalists — probers into 
problems, philosophers and preachers, like 
Wordsworth, Francis Thompson, Dickens, 
Wells, Shaw, Leonardo, Wagner, Scriabine, 
Tagore. It was Shelley who claimed the 
poets as “the unacknowledged legislators” of 
mankind. He felt that his own poetry 
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Might shake the anarch Custom’s reign, 

Ana charm the minds of men to Truth’s own sway. 

It has been the happy fate of Dr Cousins 
to discover, and to display in literary criticism 
of the rarest quality, what Shelley took to be 
Truth. The Irish poet-critic uses the X-ray 
apparatus of his own intensive knowledge of 
line that Shelley wrote, operated by 
Jiis own spiritual wisdom and intellectual 
culture, not merely to lay bare the significance 
of Shelley’s poetry, but to trace back through 
fhe foliage of beauty to the root-Shelley, 
Shelley the Thinker. Through his own sight 
of that root each reader of Shelley may realize 
from what essential Being have come forth 
the immortal flowers of lyric and drama which 
now command a premier place in English 
poetry, though they were truly valued by 
perhaps fifty people at his death just over a 
century ago. 

Dr. Cousins has made a character in his 
own lovely drama, “The King’s Wife,” exclaim : 
“Only a poet is jealous of a poet.” But that 
must only hold true in the case of poets 

contemporaneous in place and language. One 
remembers, on the other hand, the enthusiasm 
of Yeats for Tagore, of Shelley for Keats ; 
and it is the enthusiasm of the poet Cousins 
for the poet Shelley that gives the* bright 
energy which pulses through a literary study 
which might easily have been heavy or dull. 

The richness of Dr. Cousins’ own mystical, 
poetic and creative nature enables him to 
bring to view the hinterlands of thought 

behind the words used by Shelley. Many a 
lover of Shelley may realize and rejoice in 

Shelley’s affirmations of “the vision splendid” 
and yet not be able to express that apprecia- 
tion. To such this volume will be a God- 

send, for the critic brings to the life-work of 
the poet the searchlight of his careful, thorough 
study of materials, his intuitive flair for inter- 
pretation, his mystically endowed mental 
equipment, his own wealth of wisdom and 
beauty of expression, all expressed in choice 
language and vivid and epigrammatic style. 

Literary criticism is by its nature deriva- 
tive ; yet its subject may set up such an 
induced current of inspiration that the critique 
itself becomes a piece of creative literature. 
This will certainly be the verdict passed by 
all but those who are bound to the vested 


interests of traditional criticism, on this always 
profound and often dazzling interpretation of 
the basic Shelley. 

The vast allegorical poeiu-drama, “Prome- 
theus Unbound,” was the flower of Shelley’s 
genius into which he put the very essence of 
his life ; and Cousins wisely bases his 
analysis of the fundamentally spiritual Shelley 
on this work, with reinforcing cross* 
references to others of Shelley’s great 
poems. Mary Shelley had given the clue 
to the drama by writing of it : “It requires 
a mind as subtle and penetrating as his own to 
understand the mystic meanings scattered 
through the poem. They elude the ordinary 
reader by their abstraction and delicacy of 
distinction, but they are far from vague.” 

Dr. Cousins is the proverbial fighting 
Irishman in this new elucidation of the supreme 
genius of Shelley and interpretation of ’ his 
major works. He tilts at high and low among 
the former (‘valuators of Shelley. He marshals 
his men in chronological orders from Thomas 
Carlyle to Sir Henry Newbolt and Aldous 
Huxley. He proves by convincing quotations 
how the passage of time raised* Shelley from 
being the expelled Oxonian “atheist,” then the 
“ineffectual angel,” later the “hectic, shrill and 
pallid being,” after that the writer of “romantic 
love affairs,” until W. B. Yeats, a true 
interpreter of the spiritual Shelley, closes 
“Prometheus Unbound” as a “sacred book.” 
Having put the critics in their ascending 
grades of inadequacy, Cousins himself starts 
off* from Mary Shelley’s clue and piles up 
evidence and interpretation which cause Shelley 
to emerge as one of the order of world- 
liberators with a gospel that “Love, not man, 
is superior to law, and only when Man-in-the- 
highest, Mail Promethean, is governed solely 
and completely by Love can he safely be set 
free from Law (Jupiter).” 

Shelley is disclosed in “The Work Prome- 
thean” not as a visionary, but as a man with a 
vision, a seer, a prophet, a preacher, clear and 
plain to his own mind, capable of being seen 
equally, clearly by readers of the calibre of his 
latest eulogist and interpreter, and by lesser 
minds who now have this “open sesame” in 
their hands. Not only so, but Shelley is shown 
as his own ideal of Prometheus in his exposition 
of how his formula of regenerated society would 
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act, and so we are guided to the Veda of 
Shelley in its application to aspects of life — 
love, thought, freedom, will, equality — bv this 
Irish-Indian iJpanishad. 

The unique chapter of interpretation, cosmic 
general and individual, of “Prometheus 
Unbound” is so closely knit, so intellectually 
presented, so beautifully expressed, and goes 
bo much deeper than previous expositions in 
its masterly interpretation of the ancient 
Promethean myth as resungfor the modern and 
future world by Shelley, that it must be read 
as a whole at one sitting, and no student of 
Shelley or of the advancement of humanity 
can afford to remain without knowledge of it. 

Shelley is shown by Cousins as a 
worshipper of a Doing 

Which wields the world with never wearied luve, 

Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above, 

and* later in the poem that Doing is definitely 
called “Almighty God” and “Merciful God.” 
Thus falls away the label “atheist”* which so 
long damned Shelley. The label “pantheist” 
is also removed by quotations which show 
that Shelley clearly voices the retention of 
individuality after death even when he sings of 
Adonais as being “a portion of that loveliness 
once he made more lovely” but immediately 
follows it with the assertion that 

be doth bear 38 

His part, while the One Spirit’s plastic stress! 

Sweeps, through the dull dense world. 

As a thinker, even in the realm of physical 
science, Shelley is shown to have been a 
pioneer of the scientific doctrine of evolution, 
ante-dating Darwin by thirty years ; stating, 
as Cousins says, “the clearest science, but 
stilting it gloriously, on the wing.” The 
discovery of evolution in “Adonais,” of the 
three yogas of India in “Prometheus Unbound,” 
and of the Shclleyan aesthetic in an “unrhymed 
sonnet” in that same poem, arc proofs of 
literary and philosophical acumen of a unique 
kind. » 

It is part of the charm of this new way in 
literary criticism that over and over again w r e 
see the working poet of today with all the 
experience of a creative artist making ns 
realize the importance of each word, each 
nuance of expression, in Shelley. “In the 
realm of poetry,” Cousins writes, “whose 
appeal is less to the emotions and more to the 


mind than music, clarity of statement is an 
essential quality. Yet there is a stage beyond 
which the demand for clarity in poetry may be 
a demand for something other than poetry ; a 
stage w r here external expression is incapable of 
carrying the whole offering of inner meaning, 
and words have to bear on one shoulder the 
image immediately invoked, and on the other 
tin* sometimes slnidoww, sometimes shining, 
shapes of thoughts and feelings seeking 
incarnation in the always inadequate* bodies of 
speech.” 

Poets crowd w'hole realms of thought into 
single words in special connotations. Theirs 
is a more synthetical art than the musician’s. 
The latter \> inspired with a seed melody, 
and unfolds it by sequences and contrasts ; 
but the poet keeps pressing the nmUiim into 
the jut rrt) : his is the art of literary synthesis, 

( Vmipmi ing to an instant's glance 

All licit through sight the senses stirred 

Hushing lifes myriad u teranec 

Hack m the all-enfoldim Word. 

It is only those w r ho realize this by exer- 
cising the* poet’s craft themselves, or by being 
in close contact w'ith poets, w'ho can most 
valuably interpret the w'ords and expressions 
which Shelley economically and eclectically 
chose*. 

“At the stage* of interpretation,” says 
Cousins, “verbal sounds take on overtones of 
intuitive assumption, tinctures from a myriad 
forgotten feelings, memories of long-dismantled 
edifices of thought, undertones of unrecorded 
experience.” Shelley himself expected the 
future to expand to an adequate understanding 
of the implications of closely packed thought. 
He spoke of the augmentation of significance 
which would accrue to high . poetry. The 
'wealth of original exposition which “The 
Work Promethean” contains proves the correct- 
ness of Shelley’s prophecy. A special 
instance* of this is the discovery of the already 
mentioned “unrhymed sonnet”, in “Prometheus 
Unbound” as the chalice holding the full 
expression of Shelley’s ideas on the arts, their 
origin, their function in the cosmic.. operation, 
their relationship with humanity, and the 
conditions of their progress.” The transmuta- 
tion of this “scanty plot of ground” into 
Cousins’ Japanese miniature garden of 
exposition, is an act of literary magic with 
allurement all its pwn. And closing it is the 
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explanation of the lesthetical pleasure of 
creative literary analysis : “There is a special 
joy of the spirit in mentally separating the 
apparent complexity of the garden into its 
M-veral plots for the fuller enjoyment of each, 
and for attaining through this analytical 
process the paradox of an ultimately simple 
and radiant understanding.” 

It is appropriate that India should be tin? 
place of birth of this new discovery of the 
i-M*ntial Shelley, for Shelley knew tin* spiritual 
Mature of India, and know also of its charac- 
teristic doctrines, such as rebirth, the world 
of the celestials, the One Life, etc. ft will 


be a novel experience for Western students to 
find India elucidating and corroborating the 
English poet Dr. Cousins is uniquely 
equipped for such hemispherical cross-refer- 
ences by his Celtic nature, which delights in 
myth and its interpretation, and by his long 
residence in India and his “identity of spirit” 
with India and Shelley. Perhaps such an 
exposition of the progressive understanding 
of poetry as is this volume is just the kind of 
world-service that this deeply spiritual country 
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By SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS, m.a., i>h. d. 


JN describing the present condition of 

Bengal villages Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan 
Das once .remarked : 

“Today that peasant is gone — his breed extinct ; 
gone too is that household with ils ordered and 
peaceful economy of life. The granaries are 
empty of their golden wealth ; the kine are dry 
and give no milk ; and the lields, once so green, 
are dry and parched with thirst. The tanks have 
dried up ; their water has become blackish and 
unwholesome and the peasant has lost his natural 
freshness and gaiety or temperament.”* 

Such is the condition of health and agri- 
culture of Bengal villages. The problem of 
their reconstruction is enormous and complex. 
They were not unhealthy half a century ago. 
They were prosperous and held a high position 
in agriculture, trade and commerce. The 
main cause of this deterioration is the insidi- 
ous attack of Malaria. 

“The excessive prevalence of Malaria as a 
whole can be attributed to the great facilities 
afforded to the breeding of mosquitoes, by the 
perseverance in and around the villages of dirty 
tanks, ditches, marshes and canal water in every 
direction, and to the Bits and dead rivers acting 
in the same way in some eases. In its turn, the 
presence of so much water is due to the want of 
natural drainage in the country, owing to its 
position in a deltaic tract, where the process of 

* Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das’s Presidential 
Address at the Bengal Provincial Conference in 1917. 
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land-building is still going on. Thu rivers are 
gradually heightening their banks and beds, until 
the drainage; is away from instead of towards 
them. Thu sub-soil water is uimblfc to drain away 
rapidly, remains long at a high level after the wet 
season, and prevents the soaking in of rain-water 
resulting in casual collection of water remaining 
for long periods in every hollow, natural and 
artificial, ft is the combination of these two 
factors, the high sub-soil water and the jungles 
and insanitary condition of the villages, that 
results in so high a Malaria rate. The pits, 
hollows and jungles in villages would in themselves 
be insufficient to account for so great, a prevalence 
of the disease, were they not combined with lack 
of natural drainage, which allows the surface 
collection of water to remain for so long a 

The. moans advocated now, draining and 
filling up the cess-pools which are the haunts 
of Anopheles, are like treating symptoms of 
the disease,, the root cause of which is not 
being tackled. Some of the experts say that 
the time of the beginning of E. 1. Railway lines 
synchronizes with the beginning of the 
epidemic breaking out in an explosive form, 
that railway lines and high roads have obs- 
tructed drains and unless there are remedies 
for that it is wasting money and energy in 
solving . the question of Malaria. These 
experts also say that the mighty rivers of the 
Gangetie system are gradually getting silted 

t Vide Drainage Committee Report of 1909. 
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up and a large number of them have become 
already silted up, and that these* uni contri- 
butory causes of Malaria. Euless these arc 
put in order, no amount of of lor t spent on 
village improvement will do any good. There 
is not the least doubt that a good amount, 
of harm has been done bv obstacle to drainage' 
bv high embankment and also due to shallow 
borrow-pits excavated all along the railway 
lines. In most, east's, it is due to the ignor- 
ance and negligence of the railway engineers 
of the elementary laws of sanitation. Again 
there is not the slightest doubt that (he dete- 
rioration of the river system is a predominant 
factor in producing Malaria. 

Then 1 is a considerable amount of evidence 
to support the view that railway construction 
has been largely responsible for the disastrous 
"hange that has come over many parts oi 
the delta in the last seventy years. Before 
the advent of railways, there were few roads 
and although river embankment^ existed in 
certain districts they were randy ellieient in 
preventing inundation, because breaches wen* 
common and more often than not the em- 
bankments wen* deliberately cut to let river 
water into the bits and on to the fields. As 
there were few mads to impede the free 
passage of the floods across tin* surface of 
the country, the water Mowed from field to 
field, choosing the natural lines of drainage, 
and eventually made its escape through tin* 
network of kltnls and channels that existed 
in every part of t he* delta. But this natural 
process of flood and flush was destroyed by 
the advent of railways, which required em- 
bankments for their tracks and a system of 
feeder roads to convey passengers and produce 
to their stations. For, the periodic inundation 
of the country naturally tended on occasions 
to destroy the continuity of the road and 
railway communications and it became 
necessary therefore to make the river embank- 
ments secure against, breaches ; and in 
consequence Hood water was shut out from 
the country, the natural system of deltaic 
irrigation was interrupted, drainage was 
impeded and the natural network of channels 
which used formally to be fed by the spill 
water from the great rivers became silted up 
and in many eases entirely destroyed, render- 
ing boat traffic difficult and in many cases 


impossible. "Flic embanking cf the country 
and the shutting out of river water from the 
surface of the delta was further marked bv 
the simultaneous occurrence of appall i no- 
epidemics of Malaria, a serious decline of 
agriculture and the progressive depopulation 
of the affected areas. There- are grounds for 
believing that the mult iplieut ion of roads and 
railways has fwen a cause of land actually 
going out of eultivnticjh The effect of 
embankment.' upon the fertility of cultivable 
land has to be considered in this connection, 
and a passage quoted below from the Bengal 
( Vnsus Repon of Mill lias special birring on 
this question . 

•‘There is no iloiiWt. that in arcus lialtl.c to 
inundation tin imUuikmom docs frequently alter 
lie 1 drainam of the country. On ilic one side, 
Hoods arc dr.-ocr and Inst longer than I before, and 
the soil bee<M..(>s waterlogged; on the other, the 
land does inn iverive the same amount of moisture 
or tin* same mriilizing deposit of sih. v 

In the delude portions of Bengal, cultivable 
laud, ordinar-iy subject to inundation with 
river water, m-ver requires to lie fallow where- 
as other land- do. Fallows, therefore, may be 
taken as an index of soil impoverishment. In 
proportion to the cultivated area, fallow land 
is live times as common in both Western and 
Northern Bengal than in Eastern Bengal, and 
in (Vntral Bengal the proportion of fallow 
land is just ten times as great as that in 
Eastern Bengal.'}' From a comparison of 
railways, roads and fallow lauds in the above 
four parts of Bengal, it is dear that tin* 
multiplication of railways and roads in the 
deltaic portions of Bengal is to be regarded 
with grave misgivings The embankments 
exert a mist baneful effect upon the fertility 
of tin* soil, thus causing a serious decline in 
the agricultural production of the areas they 
serve. Roads and railways afford, no doubt, 
excellent facilities for the transport of goods 
and the rapid transit of passengers. But if 
the construction of necessary embankments 
brings about in course of time enormous 
reduction in the agricultural outturns of whole 
districts, and turns healthy areas into hotbeds 
of Malaria and eventually leads- -perhaps to 

* (\ A. Bentley, Malaria and Ayrieulturv in 
Benya ! , page ;l!». 

t A comparative statement is given in Ben ley's 
work, page, 'M. 
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the vWirwjion of u he’ge percentage of their 
total population, then tin* advantages must 
neecssarih .lx 4 said to ho most dearly purchased. 

Says (J A. Bentley : 

“ J iMft-Fii observations haw shown on numerous 
iH’satdoiw t hat. following 1 lit* mnsintetinn of 
emoankments, there is a very grea.( loeal e\i< u<i«m 
,..f Malaria on both sales of ihe enibankin.nt. 
annul! pan V<1 by a rise in the loeal morlalitv. an 
iorreasr if •> tin* proportion of lever eases ami fever 
dentin and a rise in the spleen index, (’ijane.es 
of * h its kind have been noted and serially reported 
ii|j in detail in the ease of the railways from 
Ki?iwa to Sahihganj. »n l»irhhum and Murshidahad. 
in the c.hse of em hank men ts cornice! c< I with the 
Sara bridge and in t lie ease of the Sara-Serajjianj 
Itrilway. A eonsidevahle rise in the fever-index 
has ab’o been noted in the ease of railway eonslme- 
iM'i in .\j unensingli.’’ 

Prior to the shutting of the Damodar Hoods, 
the Mmdifcinn of tin* affected area in Bengal 
was one of almost unexampled prosperity. 
In 17(h), Bard war whk'h then covered an area 
of .VIM square miles and included tin* present, 
districts of llooghly and Howrah, was 
described by the oilieers of the East India 
( 'ohij/aiiv as the most productive districts within 
the whole province or Snhah of Bengal. It 
was a into spoken of as **a garden in the midst 
of a wiidermvs." But within a century and 
a hail the population in Burdwan and llonghiy 
ha> fill li -i i , according to Id. Col. ( rawtord, hy 
about of* per cent, arid tin* decline still 
continues* not .only in these areas Imt also in 
many other parts of Bengal that have been 
similarly :;j licet ed, and tin* Census ol Mill 
revealed Ithe fact that during the previous 
decade depopulation had taken place in many 
Humus in dillerent districts. The decline ol 
population i* most extensive* in Western and 
Central Bengal, where there are most embank- 
ments and where agriculture has su tiered the 
.greatest deterioration. In almost every ease 
also tin* decline of population is associated 
V ith the* extensive pti.**v alenee ot Malaria. It 
i> significant- that fin* decline is the least in 
Eastern Bengal., which is not so well provided 
with embanked -roads ami railways and where 
tin- country lias not Wen protected Irom 
immolation bv marginal river embankments. 

IfT. # O 

n liwc m ii few areas depopulation is occurring 
m Eastern Bengal it is associated wit it tin* 
einbaiskang of the country, a local decline in 
agriculture and a coincident increase in 
-Malaria, 

I hi* decline in agriculture and increase in 


Malaria can be cheeked, according to Sir 
William Wileocks, by the restoration of the’ 
ancient system of overflow irrigation of Bengal 
:«*! also, according to Dr. C. A. Bentley, by, 
canal irrigation along the embankment lines of 
the railway. How this old system of irrigation* 
came to lx* neglected in Bengal has been 
described at length by Sir W illiam YVileoeks 
and this description b(*ars repetition here. By 
lSlo the /.ami udars and tenants of ( Vntral' 
Bengal had neglected the clearing of the canals ’ 
and the repairing of the banks with the" silt 
so cleared, a work known as “l > ulbandf] v This 
negligence began in Bengal in the IrOfiblous 
Mahratla-A fghaii wars, and the early English 
who were traders and sailors knew nothing 
.(bout irrigation. Seeing many waterways 
neglected and unused alter tin* wars, they 
1 bought- the canals were* meant only for 
navigation and they left them alone. r |Jiis 
negligence made ( Vntral Bengal in 1 Si o cede 
the place ol honour it held in I blit) to Burdwan 
whose ii\« i r, the Damodar, was much lietb'f' 
placed lor irrigation than the Gauge's. Decay 
had begun in Central Bengal, and it began 
later in Burdwan where (lie canal clearances 
wen* neglected on the canals which took oil* 

I fom the river, and there remained nothing 
hut filling up ol e breaches made in the 
banks ol the Damodar itself. As the uncleaned 
canals look Je<s and less wafer, more water 
remained in the Damodar audit became a 
menace to tin* country. 1 lie Damodar banks 
now assumed a fresh importance. These banks 
were known as “Zeiniinlnri banks.” They 
were breached by the peasantry when the 
fear of an inundation had passed or a breach 
had occurred elsewhere ; and in this wav (lie 
old canals, now called definitely “dead rivers,” 
were filled with water and tin* eoimtry irrigated 
more or less perfectly. Then it was imagined 
by everybody (hat these “Zamindari hanks” 
wen* only flood protective works, and that 
they were kept up solely for that purpose. 
r | he •“Zamindari bank irrigation" which was 
practised when the breaches or “Kanwas” 
were made and the canals or “Kanas” were 
filled with water, was considered as non- 
existent. The “overflow canals” were called 
“dead rivers” in places and “drainage lines” 
in others, but the word “irrigation” was never 
mentioned. Irrigation still went on, however, 
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because the zamindars and tenants made 
secret breaches in the banks and irrigated their 
lands when they could. These breaches were 
considered by the authorities as breaches made 
by tae uncontrolled floods of the rivers and 
the Government set itself to put an end to 
such discreditable occurrings. It never seems 
to have struck anybody that the breaches were 
made secretly by the peasantry for irrigation. 
And yet it ought to have been evident that 
40 or 50 breaches in a heavily embanked river 
of inoonsiderble length in a single year could 
not possibly have been made by the river 
itself.* 

The meteorological conditions in Bengal 
render irrigation necessary. The chief charac- 
teristics of the rainfall here are its unequal 
distribution throughout the seasons and its 
liability to failure or serious deficiency. This 
province, indeed, presents a greater variety 
of meteorological conditions than any area 
of similar size in the world. The second 
important characteristic of the rainfall is its 
unequal distribution throughout the seasons. 
By far the greater portion of the rain falls 
between JunV and September. During the 
winter months the rainfall is comparatively 
small, while the hot weather is practically 
rainless. Consequently it happens that in one 
season of the year the greater part of Bengal 
is deluged with rain and is the scene, of the 
most wonderful and rapid growth of vegeta- 
tion ; in another period the same tract becomes 
a dreary sunburnt waste. lienee sometimes 
in the year, cultivation without irrigation 
becomes practically impossible and agriculture 
consequently ceases to depend upon the rainfall 
and relies wholly upon water obtained from 
other sources ; again sometimes without proper 
aqueducts agriculture becomes impossible in 
the same tracts which are flooded with water 
and become the breeding places of mosquitoes 
and other worms. Therefore, something needs 
be done by the construction of reservoirs, to 
conserve the monsoon rainfall and extend its 
benefits over the other seasons of the year.*)* 

An adequate supply of soil water for the 
plant is the first condition of success in crop 
production. Without this the plant cannot 

* Sir William Wilcocks, Ancient System of Irri- 
gation in Bengal, pages 21 & 22. 

+ Irrigation in India by D. G. Harris, pp. 2 & 3. 


make full use of the natural fertility of the 
land. Hence is the dependence of the crops 
of India on the monsoon and the importance 
of a well-distributed rainfall to the country. 
The monsoon is the dominant factor in rural 
India. The well-known uncertainty of the 
monsoon produces other effects besides limiting 
the annual harvest. The character and out- 
look of the population have been affected. 
The people feel that the monsoon is in 
command. The* villager is convinced that he 
has to accept what Providence has seen fit to 
provide. lienee comes the well-marked fata- 
lism of the people, the general stagnation of 
village life and the absence of any desire on 
the part of the cultivator to improve his 
condition. Tie* Bengal monsoon has produced 
two other results besides influencing the 
outlook of the people and often reducing the 
supply of moisture for the crops, in the 
first place, the h«*nvv falls of rain, which often 
occur, lead to constant erosion and to the 

loss of the most fertile portion of the soil. 

In the second place, the duration of the 
monsoon is so short that only rapidly-maturing 
varieties of low potential yield can be 
cultivated. The annual loss of soil which 

takes place in India by erosion is immense 
and is an important factor in reducing the 
annual harvest. Except in the rice-areas, 
soil-erosion takes place all over the country. 
In these tracts, the scientific control of 

surface drainage 1 does not yet exist. Much of 
the rain is received in heavy fall ; a large 
portion of the water runs off the surface 
towards the drainage linos, carrying with it 
the most valuable portion of the soil — the 
fine particles and a large part of, the organic 
matter. Sometimes this drainage from the 
higher land leads to the water-logging of lower 
areas before it reaches the rivers. In other 
cases the surplus water runs to waste so 
rapidly that there is no time for it to soak 
into the soil. The crops then suffer and the 
reserve of water in the sub-soil is not 
replenished. All these adverse factors— 1 
soil -erosion, water-logging and a shortage of 
soil moisture — occur because there is no 
control of the rain after it reaches the ground. 
Examples of the evil consequences which 
result from the want of control of the surface 
drainage are unfortunately only too abundant. 
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Thousands of acres of valuable land have 
been destroyed by the formation of a network 
of ravines which produce little more than a 
crop of grass in the rains. These gullies have 
been carved out of the soft alluvial soil by 
the uncontrolled drainage in the past. Every 
year they extend further and further from the 
river, until they measure many hundreds of 
yards in length. Villages, which at one; time 
were surrounded bv fertile tields, now lie in 
a network of useless ravines. The real remedy 
for such damage is prevention by irrigation — 
the control of the drainage in the first instance. 
In matters like this, little can be hoped from 
individual cultivators, as they are too intent 
on their small areas of land besides being so 
poor and so ignorant that they cannot execute 
a drainage scheme for the country-side.* 

Hence all efforts to effect agricultural 
improvements will be fruitless if facilities lor 
irrigating the land arc not forthcoming. In 
the old rural economy of Bengal, there was a 
carefully planned system of regulating (lit; 
rain-water so as to lead the water from lands 
on a higher level to a lower level, but owing 
to the construction of railway and road 
embankments and the neglect of tin* water 
channels, these have disappeared in many 
eases, with the result that water-logging takes 
place in some parts, while soil-erosion occurs 
in others. During the monsoon season the 
rainfall in the Gungetic Valley is fairly heavy 
and this water, if it is not properly controlled, 
lias a tendency to run off the surface 4 without 
percolating into the soil after washing away 
the most valuable part of the soil. The 
result is loss of moisture in the soil and gradual 
permanent loss of fertility. The left bank of 
Jumna has lost thousands of acres of fertile 
land owing to the formation of ravines as the 
result of erosion. 

“These ravines,” says Howard, “have been 
carved out of the soft alluvial soil by the 
uncontrolled drainage in the past.”f Every 
year the damage 4 is greater and greater and 
unless some remedy by irrigation is at once 
effected, most villages in Bengal will more and 
more lose their fertile fields and will be 


surrounded bv useless ravines in the near 
future. 

Water control must be carried on with a 
view to economizing the volume of water 
supplied to different crops according to their 
necessity. Dry crops like wheat, cotton and 
maize do not require much water, while rice 
and jute are in need of a large volume of water 
for quick growth. There are some varieties 
of rice which require a larger amount of 
water than others. The wants of these 
different crops and their varieties will have to 
be studied and water is to be regulated 
accordingly. 

Irrigation will increase soil fertility by silt 
deposit and improved dm inage, thus encourag- 
ing cultivation of the land, increasing the 
food supply of the people, and promoting the 
prosperity of the country as a whole. Under 
the system of land tenure common to the 
greater portion of Bengal, whereby most of the 
land is held by small tenant, cultivators, 
irrigation will tend to cheek decline of popula- 
tion and will increase (‘specially the prosperity 
of the agricultural classes, who form the bulk 
of the rural population. In the conditions 
peculiar to deltaic areas and which exist in the 
greater part of Bengal, irrigation and the wot 
cultivation, including the cultivation of rice, 
promise to reduce the number of Anopheles 
mosquitoes and thus lessen the prevalence of 
Malaria.* In other words, as Dr. Bentley says, 
“Irrigation must be the watchword of Bengal.” 

The ancient kings and peoples of Bengal 
knew the advantages of irrigation and cons- 
tructed a system of irrigation the distinguishing 
feature of which was that : (/) The canals 
wore broad and shallow carrying the crest 
waters of the river floods, rich in tine clay and 
free from coarse sand ; (u) the canals were 
long and continuous and fairly parallel to each 
other, and at the right distance from each other 
for purpose of irrigation ; (til) the irrigation 
was performed by cuts in the banks of the 
canals, which were closed when the flood was 
over, these artificial cuts are today called 
“Kanwas” in Bhagalpur. The irrigation of 
Bengal was done principally by rainfall and 
the river water was used to manure the 


* The Development of Indian Agriculture by 

A. Howard and G. C. Howard, page IS. • * < 3 . A. Bentley, Malaria and Agriculture in 

+ A. Howard, Crop Production , page 12. Bengal, page 174. 
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pifall and kill the mosquitoes or deprive them 
(their malignity.* 

While trying to tackle the irrigation 
Soblem of Bengal one has to admit that no 
toeral survey of the irrigation possibilities 
,Bengal has yet been made 1 . The Linlithgow 
. Emission rightly pointed out that “the 
; oblems that await solution in Bengal, if, 
feed, all the problems presented can be 
inpletely solved, are thus complex in the 
jfcreme.” The complexity of the irrigation 
hblem in Bengal lias been admitted on all 
lids. First, there is the question of rainfall 
d conservation and regulation of both 
fface and sub-soil water ; next is that of the 
ect of embankments on irrigation, drainage, 

! '* ( The Overflow Irrigation of Bengal by 8ir 
llliam Wilcocks, pages 5 and 0. 


sanitation and public health ; then that of the 
condition and behaviour of deltaic rivers ; then 
follows that of navigation. 

The necessity for irrigation in Bengal is 
self-evident. The manifold advantages of 
irrigation can very well be summarized by 
concluding that irrigation means better econo- 
mic conditions ; means small farms with greater 
productive power, and ensures homes with 
greater comfort and health for men of moderate 
means. It means more intelligence and 
knowledge applied to farming, — more profit 
from crops, more commerce — because special 
products of higher grade and better market 
value will bo enhanced. Irrigation will finally 
solve the great labour question and fortify 
against the? alarming increase of city popula- 
tions. 
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as ueneral Editor to the Parishat Edition of 
SOME REMARKS 

In Vindication of the Resolution passed by 
Thk Government of Bengal 
In 1829 

Alolishing The 
Practice of Female Sacrifices 
In India 


Remarks, etc, etc. 

HE practice of burning Hindoo widows, on 
the funeral piles of their husbands, was 
. abolished by the Government of Bengal, 
n the 4th of December, 1829, in consequence 
f which these unfortunate and deluded persons 
ftVC been completely saved from destruction, . 
hr a period of two years and upwards. Certain 
jlindoo inhabitants of Calcutta, who find this 
.umane measure detrimental to their own 
lterests, have under the advice of an attorney 
f the Supreme Court, at the Presidency of Fort 


tne Baja s Works. -Ed. M. B. 

William, thought proper to bring the subject 
before the Privy Council, with the view of 
having the Regulation rescinded and the practice 
renewed. 

2. Par. As to the propriety, or justice, or 
humanity of re-establishing such a cruel usage, 
it may safely he left to the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of exalted individuals, before Whom in 
this Christian country and enlightened age, the 
subject is to be discussed. 

{. Par. With regard to the question of 
policy, which to many statesmen seems paramount 
to justice, humanity, conscience, law and religion ; 
it might have been alleged that the abolition 
would be an interference with the religious rites 
of the Hindoos, and would cause insurrection, 
perhaps revolution in the country, and terminate 
in the loss of the British possessions in Iiidra. 
On this point 1 beg to offer a few remarks. 

First. If there had been any chance of 
popular commotion being excited by such aboli- 
tion, it might have been expected immediately 
after the measure was adopted in the latter end 
of the year 1829. About two years and upwards 
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however passed, and no accounts have been 
received that any widow has been burnt, in 
opposition to the regulations of (iovcrnincnt, or 
even that any attempt at commotion has ever 
been made. 

Secondly. From a reference to the printed 
official returns, (laid before Parliament) of the 
number of Suttees within the territories of the 
Presidency of Fort William, from lSlf> to lS*JS f 
inclusive, it appears that within the province of 
Bengal, including (he city of Benares (to which 
place an immense number of the Bengalees, 
male and female, retire, from religious prejudices, 
to end their days,) and Patna, which is adjacent, 
and has been long united to Bengal, by political 
connection as well as by close and constant 
intercourse, the number of female sacrifices has 
mounted to 71)11, whereas in the whole extent 
of the upper provinces, classed under the head 
of Bareilly, we find only 203 in a period of 11 
years, (on an average about 14 in each year - : 
consequently had then* been any chance of 
popular commotion, it might have been dreaded 
in Bengal particularly, where the practice chiefly 
prevailed. But it is well known that from edu- 
cation and want of physical energy, the natives 
of Bengal an* the last persons in tin* world to bo 
expected to rise against public authority. 

Thirdly. Even in Bengal a greater number 
of the most intelligent ami influential of tin* 
natives, landholders, hankers, merchants, ami 
others, felt so much gratified with tins removal 
of" the odium, which the practice had attached 
to their character as a nation, that they find 
united in presenting an address of thanks and 
congratulation, on the subject, to the Governor 
■General, Lord William Bcntinck, on the lXth 
of January, 1S30,* and in like* maimer, when 
his Lordship, in his progress to the upper 
provinces, arrived at Buxuar, (situated between 
Patna, and Benares,) persons of the highest 
rank and respectability, supported by numerous 
inhabitants, presented another address, expressive 
of their satisfaction at the abolition of the 
horrible custom, as will appear by the I'aleuf.ta 
Oorernnimt (hi\dte of November loth, is; 50. 

Fourthly. It was not religious devotion alone 
which prompted tin? generality of the natives of 
Bengal, who carried on the practice of widow 
burning to such an extent ; nor is that their 
motive for wishing its re-establishment. But it 
is their wordly interest, which many wish to 
serve under the cloak of religion. Since accord- 
ing to their law of inheritance 'the I tnyahhnga) 
a widow is entitled to inherit the property of < 
her deceased husband, without regard to his 


condition in life, and therefore is a comp 
bar to the claims of the father, mother, broMl 
sisters ami daughters of the deceased, who fij 
all consequently a direct interest in the deS^ 
tion of the widow. But in the upper prOVllL 
where the Mitakduim is respected as the lawl 
inheritance, according to which (he rights’® 
the surviving wife are more* cirmi inscribed,, 
relatives of the husband are not much intorefjl 
in her death ; and in these provinces it is foi|| 
that, the Suttees are comparatively very rare.* 
Fifthly. Hence, it is obvious, that as 
adherence of the Bengalees to this pracj 
generally springs from selfish considerations d 
wordly nature, the abolition of such a fer: 
source of intrigue and calculating cruelty caoj 
excite any apprehension of religious enthusia 
in those persons who are conscious of the t 
worthiness of the cause they advocate ; eveui 
the Bengalees had., possessed physical energy, a 
a war-like education. Tlmse considerations (ai 
many others might be added) are. sufficient! 
shew, that policy by no means requires k 
re-establislunont of the open perpetration 1 
suicide and murder. * 

4 Bar. It might lx* alleged, that the Britt 
Government has pledged itself not to inter! 


its Indian nath 
he forgotten, th 
as well as from] 
the dominion i 
rule was ulwaj 
to religious obs 
incumbent on tl 


with* the religious rights of 
subjects ; hut, it must not 
according to common sense, 
reference to precedent ami 

India, it is clear, that thjr 
unequivocally meant to apply 
vanccs which are considered 
people, according to the principles of their ow 
faith, and which are not a nuisance and ou 
rage to public feeling. On this principle, tl 
Government, from time to time, prohibited variot 
practices performed in the name of religiofl 

such as the perambulation of the streets , 

Nagas, (or naked devotees), infanticide and suici^ 
under the ear of Jagganauth, the self-destructw 
and public hurnhig of leper , human sacrif 

etc. etc. ; it being found that these p 

wen*' only partially observed and consequent 
merely optional, not incumbent, since thi 
omission involved no less of civil rights, | 
did it bring reproach on those who failed ■ 
observe them ; while their observance ^ 
highly offensive, a nuisance to the pub 
and a reproach to a civilized government. 1 
case is precisely the same with respect ! 
wi<low burning. For, first, in regard to t 


* Vide the Bengal Ilurkaru , or the India ( iaxette 
of the JSth of .Jan. 1830. “The whole wealth of a 
deceased husband, who has no male issue,” shall 
belong to his widow, though there be brothers of the 
whole blood, “paternal uncles, (daughters) daughter’s 
sons, and other heirs.” Celehrook’s translation of the 
Dayabhag. Chap. 11. sec. 1. Art 3rd. 


* A wife being chaste fakes the whole estate^ 
a man who being separated from his co-heirs and f 
subsequently reunited with them, dies leaving 
male-issue. Oolebrook’s translation of the MitaknL*,, 
Chap. 2. See. 1 . Art 39. Jt should :not he overlook* 
‘that amongst the Hindoos, brothers very genen 
or almost always, live in joint families, and 
often first and second cousins also ; consequently 
qualification of non-separation has almost anniT * 
the rights of the widow'. 
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number of widows burning in the province of 
Bengal, only one widow out of perhaps thirty, 
and in the upper provinces, one out of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine could be prevailed on 
to perform this horrid sacrifice ; while all the 
rest lived in the enjoyment of their civil rights 
and social respect (as shewn by thousands of 
judicial decrees) : and again, on the score of 
nuisance, it is a source of greater offence and 
disgust to the public than the rest, from its 
being performed of human beings expiring under 
the greatest sufferings. Therefore, a regard to 
consistency and its own character compelled the 
government to deal with this practice as they 
had done with the others before mehtioned. 

5 Par. In addition to its local observation of 
the option exercised by widows, of either 
living an austere life, or of burning themselves 
with the corpse of the husband, Government was 
furnished with the verdicts of the Pandits of the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, and of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta ; who, notwithstanding their 
enthusiastic zeal in favour of the practice of 
concremation, felt compelled by the force of 
truth to acknowledge, that at most it was entirely 
optional ; nay, that # an austere life was more 
meritorious. . 

First. In reply to the question submitted to 
the Hindoo Law Officers of the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut, in March 1<SI 7, it was stated (p. 174), 

that “the woman who wishes to accompany her 
deceased husband, let her ascend the funeral 
pile.” In some eases, the widow may be; laid 
on the funeral pile, before it is lighted, by the 
side of her husband. But, (p. 17b) if she be 

then destitute of the wish to perform the act of 
sahagaman (concremation) she must be lifted off.” 
Again (page 175), “If having arrived at the 
place of burning, she determine to burn, the 
ceremony of depositing the widow must be 
again gone through.” “If she afterwards express 
a, wish to rise, she must be lifted off” 

Second. The Pandit of the Supreme Court 
(Mrityoonjay) states, (p. 178) that according to 
the Jutta Mala Bilan “ascending the funeral pile 
is a voluntary act, and not an indispensable one” 
(p. 182). The alternative of leading an austere 
life being mention ed and “any objection adverse 
to it, being removed by the comparison cited 
in the text, this alternative seems evidently to 
be recommended by the favoured side of the 
argument” (p. 182 \ “In a person who is care- 
less about absorption and desirous to obtain a 
paradise of temporary and inconsiderable bliss 
the act of “anoogaman (following the husband) 
is justifiable, but from this “reasoning it appears 
evident that the leading of a virtuous life 
is preferred as the superior alternative, and 
that the act of ‘anoogaman’ is held to be of 
inferior merit.” (p. 182). No difference prevails 
with regard to the propriety of leading a life 
of “austerity” (p. 183). “Not the slightest offence 
attaches either to “the women who depart from 


their resolution (of burning) or to those who 
persuade them to relinquish their intentions” 
(p. 183). 

6. Par. If we look further into the conse- 
quences arising from the successful exertions 
of European Orientalists, in translating Sanscrit 
works, in various branches of literature, into 
the English language, of the Brahmans, in the 
interpretation of the Hindoo law, and Religious 
doctrines. For example, the translation of the 
institutes of Menu, by Sir William Jones, which 
is before the public, and which work, is a system 
of duties, religious and civil, and of law, in all 
“its branches, which the Hindoos firmly believe 
to have been promulgated in the beginning of 
time by Menu tin; son or grandson of the oldest 
only, but the holiest of legislators, a system so 
comprehensive and so minutely exact, that it 
may be considered as tin; institutes of Hindoo 
law.” (Sir \V\ Jones’s works, Vol. VII, p. 70, 
Preface. ) 

7. Par. This great legislator, in prescribing the 
duties of widows, thus ordains: “Let her (the 
widow) Continue Till “Death, forgiving all in- 
juries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the 
incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women, as were devoted to 
one only husband.” (Chap. V, Verse 158, p. 271.) 
“And like those abstemious men, if after the 
decease of her lord, she devote herself to pious 
austerity (Ver. 1(50.) But a widow “who from 
a wish to hear children, slights her deceased 
husband, by marrying again, brings disgrace 
upon herself here below, and shall be excluded 
from the seat of her lord.” (Ver. 161). 

8. Par. Here Menu by the expression “let her 
continue till death,” imperatively commands the 
widows to live a life of virtue, piety and auster- 
ity, discountenances her marrying again, and 
does not admit the idea of any such alternative 
as that of burning with the corpse of her 
husband. 

9. Par. It cannot be alleged that the Ved may 
have justified the practice and superseded the 
authority of Menu ; since the Ved itself declares 
that “whatever Menu proivounced, was a 
medicine for the soul.” {Vide Sir W. Jones’s 
works, Vol. VII, p. 83, linfte'2! and 23.) 

10. Par. Nor can it be alleged, that IJngira 
and some other legislators who recommend 
widow burning, and also profess to found their 
doctrines on the Veds, should be considered of 
equal authority to Menu ; since on the Ved itself in 
the text above quoted, the authority of which all 
acknowledge to be supreme, sanctions every 
precept of Menu, and in addition* to this, 
Vrihaspati declates, that “Menu Held the first 
rank amongst legislators ; because he had 
expressed in his code the whole sense of the 
Veda; that no code was approved which 
contradicted Menu.” (Sir W. Jones's works, 
Vol. VII, p. 83, line 25.) 
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11 Par. Therefore finy quotation from oilier 
authorities or detached passages attributed to 
Menu, hut. not to Ik* found in his code, and 
inconsistent with it, cannot he considered as of 
any validity. Then, whence, it may he asked 
arose a practice so repugnant to reason, and so 
contrary to the most ancient, and highest legD- 
laiivc authority of the Hindoo? Only (I reply) 
from the jealousy of their Princes, who were 
unable to tolerate tin* idea of their wives proving 
forgetful of them, and associating with other 
men alter their deaths, and their dependants 
were induced to follow their footsteps, actuated 
by the same motives, and also by the inlbienee 
of example : while their surviving relations did 
not fail to encourage the practice, for the reasons 
above explained, to promote their own interests, 
and literary men of similar feelings have not 
been wanting, to support their views, by inter- 
polations and inventions, under the name of 
traditions, and quotations, from tin* Pooraus and 
Tantras, which all acknowledge to have no limit, 
or certain standard. But unfortunately it is an 
established rule, that every doctrine founded on 
t he>e, is to he rejected, when on a. fair critical 
examination, it proves to he inconsistent with 
Menu, the only safe rule to guard against end- 
less corruptions, absurdities, and human caprices. 

K. M. R. 

Finis 

Nichols and Sons, Printers, Karl’s Court, (Yanhourn 
Street, Leicester Square. 

Arriixiux 

It eannot, 1 think, hi* irrelevant to the subject, 
to bring under the notice of the British public, 
that the abolition of the practice of burning 
Hindoo Widows alive, on the funeral pile of 
their deceased husbands, was a. measure not 
indiscreetly or rashly adopted by the ( inventor 
(iMicral of Bengal, but it. was recommended and 
ollieially suggested to Lord William Bmitinek, 
by the members of tilt* Supreme Council -by 
the judges of the Sadder Dewanv, ami Nizamut 
Adawlut, who are most deservedly entrusted 
with the power of life and death, over the millions 
of the Natives of Lidia, by the officers of 
(rovernmeiit, holding responsible situations, and 
possessed of the best local information, as well 
as by the long-resident Europeans of the lirst 
intelligence and unquestionable respectability ; 
with the exception of six individuals out of the 
whole British public living in India. 

Autuokitiks fou thk Auolition 

L Members of the Supreme (Council 

1. Lord Combermere, Communder-in-Chief 
The Hon. W. B. Bayley. 

3. Sir (diaries Metcalfe. 

-■ Judges of Nizamut Adawlut, or Supreme 

Criminal Court 

W. Leycester, Esq., Chief Judge 

' 35 — i 


A. Ro>s. Esq., Second Judge 

C. F. Scaly, Esq., Third Judge 
II. II. Rattray, Esq., Fifth Judge 
3. Officers of (rovernmeiit holding responsi- 
ble situations, Military, Judicial mid Revenue, 
and long-resident Europeans of high respect- 
ability. 

1st. Those of persons in favour of an 
immediate and total suppression of the Rite by 
the authority of ( iovcrnmciit. 

1. Liciit.-Colonel Richard Audree 

2. Major W. S. Beat-son 

3. Colonel R. II. Cunlille 
L Major R. L. Dickson 

5. Lieut.-Colouel J. Dovet.on 
i >. Brig. (Jeneral I 4 '. Duncan 
7. Licut.-( 'olouel W. Dunlop 
s. Lieut. -Colonel C. Fagan 
1). Licut.-( \>lonel W. C. Faithful 
In. Lieut.-Colonel J. "Kenedy 
11. W. II. Macnaglitcn, Esq 
1: 2. Licul.-Cciieral C. Martimlcll 
13. (’aptaiu J. B. Neufville 
11. Lieut.-Coloncl C. Povolcn • 

15. Brig. Ccncral W. Richards 
H). ( YiplJiin S. Riley 
17. Captain D. Ruddcll 

IS. Major Ccncral Shuldham 
15). Lieut.-! oloncl 10. Simons 
‘JO. Licut.-Coloncl II. T. Tapp 
21. Captain C. Thorcshy 

JJ. Lieut.-! -oloncl L. II. Todd • 

‘J3. Major F. Walker 

Jl. Captain (r. Young 
J5. J. Young, Esq. 

Jml. Recommending the immediate suppression 
of tin* Rite by the authorized interference of the 
local Magistrates. 

*1. Dmisimirc, Esq. 

3rd. Persons who recommend a total and 
immediate prohibition of the Rite by Legislative 
enactments, as expedient, sale, and practicable. 

I. W. W. Birs, Esq. 

J. R. M. Bird, Esq. 

3. ( i. F. Brown, Esq. 

1. James Calder, Esq. 

5. W . Ewer, Esq. 

(>. Robert North Collie Hamilton, Esq. 

7. A. Stirling, Esq. 

S. A. r P rotter, Esq. 

1th. Persons who reeommi'iid ;i gradual aboli- 
tion of the Rite by tin* authorized interference 
of the Magistrates. 

h Major H. Hall 

2. Major A. Hardy 

3. Lieut.-! Colonel W. II. Kciiim 
L Major J j. Land 

5. • Liout.-Colonel J. II. Litter 
(I! Brig. (Jeneral Janies Price 
7. Lieut.-! YdoncI J. Skinner 
N. Lieilt.-ColoneI B. Rope 
i). Lieut.-Colonel 10. F. Waters 
10. Lieut.-Colonel E. P. Wilson 
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nth. Persons who abstained from giving 1 any 
opinion on tin; subject at large, hut apprehended 
no danger from a prohibition of the Kite, as 
regards the Native army. 

1. Major T. Palmer 

2. Brig. General R. Patton 

2. Eicut.-Colonel W. Wilson 

Parties who entertained sentiments moderately 
or directly different from those above stated. 

1st. Persons adverse to a direct prohibition of 
the Kite by Government. 

1. Prig. General J. W. Adams 

2. Major General J. Arnold 

■ 1. Major Thomas Karron 

1. Li(‘iit.-( Vilonel Win. Casement 

T>. Major ( Frve 

r». Eicut.-< olonel C. P. ( Jilman 

7. Captain J. Nicholson 

S. lhig. Gen (Mill J. O. lfalloran 

2. Lieut. -Colonel 1'. II. Paul 

10. EieiiU Lionel W. I). Playfair 
Lieut. -Colonel II. Kob a'ls 


2nd. Persons adverse to : total prohibition of 
the Kite as being premature. 

1. W. Klunt, Esq. 

2. 11. Douglas, Esq. 

2rd. Persons adverse to every species of official 
interference with the Kite of Suttee. 

1. II. II. Wilson, Esq. 

2. Captain J. Cowslade 

2. Brig. General J. K. Ltimlcy. 

1th. Persons adverse to a prohibition of tin? 
Kile, as being a departure from the principles 
of toleration, hut who conceived it would he 
sale though productive of dissatisfaction. 

1. T. Packcnham, Esq. 

2. W. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Abstracted from the Appendix to the State- 
ment submitted by the East India, Company, 
to the King’s most Honourable Privy Council. 

Nichols and Sons, Printers, Earl's Court, Carn- 
hoimi Street.* 

* This r iv let was to he ivproduc( i d in the February 
amnher of Thr Matfent lbriar, hut for waul of space 
we h:i< I to deter it to this issue. El>., M. li. 


THE ORIENTAL STUDENTS’ CONGRESS AND THE THIRD 
CONVENTION OF THE INDIAN STUDENTS IN EUROPE, 

ROME, 1933 

r.v AM IVAN ATI I SARK A R 


O N tile occasion of the inauguration of the 
Italian Institute for the Middle and the 
Far East, which owes its existence to tin* 
indefatigable efforts of Prof. Tucci, Senator 
Gentile, Consul Scarpa and Baron Kieciardi, a 
Congress of the Oriental Students in Europe 
was invited at Koine during the last Christmas 
Week. Students from tin 1 different university 
towns of Europe* representing dapan, China, 

Siam, India, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia (includ- 
ing Palestine, Syria, Leflanon) attended the 
Congress and their number was six hundred in 
all, the Chinese alone were lull in number 
including many girls. The number of Indian 
delegates were* SO and they came specially to 
attend the Third Convention of the Federation 
of Indian Students in Europe. More (.torn 211 
radian Christian students attended the Congress 
from the Pope’s Propaganda College. 

For the first time a Congress of this nature 
was organized and much credit is due. to the 
Italian Students Association and the Hmdusthan 
Association of Italy who jointly took tin* initiative 
in organizing the Congress. The Italian authorities 
granted sceomD-lass return railway tickets to the 
delegates within the Italian frontiers and the 


delegates wen* the guests of the Italian Students 1 
Association of Koine. 

The authorities were lavish in their hospitality 
towards the delegates. In successive days they 
were received by the Oriental Institute, the 
Rector of the University, University Fascist 
Group, His Holiness the Pope and some indivi- 
duals. Moreover, visits to important places, 
exhibition, and opera had* -also been arranged. 
To crown everything, Signor* Mussolini himself 
(Mime down to address thy Oriental students on 
the opening day of the Congress which was 
held in the historic, Julius Caesar Hall on the 
Capitol in c Hill. 

Though unfortunately there was no mention 
in his speech about India and China, and more 
attention was given to the Mediterranean Asia, 
a few lines quoted from Mussolini’s remarkable 
speech might help us to follow the trend .of the 
whole speech as well as to understand Italy’s 
attitude towards the East. Mussolini in course 
of his speech said that he considered the trite 
saying 

“East is East and West is West 

And never the twain shall meet.” 
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The Delegates to (lie Third Convention of the Federation of Indian Students in Kurope, Koine, ItKW. 
Inaugural Meeting in the Hall of the University of Rome. 
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Mussolini addressing the opening meeting of the Congress of the Oriental Students in the 
Julius Caesar Hall on the Capitoline llill. Home, December, 11KO. 


t.o be historically “nonsense.” He continued : 

“Twenty centuries ago Home achieved a union 
in the Mediterranean between East and West 
which has been of tremendous importance in the 
world’s history. Home colonized the West, but in 
the East - in Egypt, in Syria and in Persia, the 
relationship was one of ‘mutual creative under- 
standing. This union was the corner-stone of our 
entire history and it gave rise to European 
civilization. ’This must now become universal once 
more or else perish.” 

* * * * 

“ . . . the new currents of traffic, the increasing 
flow of gold, and the exploitation of rich and 
distant countries gave rise to capitalism as the 
basis of a new civilization of a materialistic and 
exclusive character, with its scats far from the 
Mediterranean. <- 

It was then that all intercourse between East 
and West came to be placed exclusively on a 
footing of mere subordination and was restricted 
to a purely material sphere. Every spiritual link 
tending to a creative collaboration canto to cease 
and the belief became widespread that Eurojie 
and Asia must he antagonists. And the cause of 
all this was merely a type of mentality existing 
in some parts of Europe which was incapable 
or unwilling to understand Asia, which considered 
Asia as a market for produce and as a fountain- 
head for raw materials.” 


At tin* close of Mussolini’s speech the 
President of the Congress spoke thanking tin? 
Puce and heartily reciprocated the sympathy 
for Asia expressed by him. Tie was followed 
by an Arab, M. El. Pjabri, the Yiee-1 ’resident 
of the (V)ngrcss, and then Srccmnti Bharat i 
Sarahhai spoke on behalf of the Indian delegates. 

The Congress had a successful session and 
it formed its Exeentive Committee with two 
delegates from each u'ation and Mr. Kisnn 
Jehanghiani, an Indian,* v was appointed Joint 
Secretary to the Congress. Before dispersing 
the Congress resolved to start a permanent 
bureau in Rome for continuing the useful 
work done by the Congress for one week. 
An Indian student, Amiyanat-h Sarkar, 
and a Chinese girl student, Mile. Suzanne Liao, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries to. the Bureau 
of the Federation of Oriental Students. The 
Bureau has already started to function. . 

Simultaneously with the Oriental Students* 
Congress was held the third Convention of the 
Federation of Indian Students in Europe. Srcejut 
Sublms Chandra Bose, who was invited to the 
inauguration of the Oriental Institute, was 
unanimously elected President of the Convention. 
Sj. Bose’s presence in Rome not only contributed 
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Photograph of the Domicil of the Federation 

Sihimj front Left to h'iqht : Messrs. Jaikumar Vt.il l Vice-President, Oxford), (iairoln (Treasurer, Vienna', 
Klinmui (President', Mimicli), Sj. Subhas (Mi. Hose {President of the < ’on lemur), Dr. lvnlyar (Nnvlary, 
Vienna), Ali (Member. London). 

StiM’liw/ l.rfl In Hi 1 1 III : A mi vn X. S;iik:n (( ’.inv-iic.r .V Sc.-iv(;irv l<> III.- ( 'em nil inn ). Asi.ki- Ikise (.Memlier, 
Mn'n leh I, I'liiil'liv (Memlier. liinniiiirliiim). M.itlmr (MemJM-r, \ leimsi), Kmmlnr l .Memlier, Dniimulalt), 
Siiiir, I*. N. Uov ( Member, Rome). D. N. Das (Rome). 


very largely to tin * success oj tin* fmlian 
Students’ Con volition hut it also had a 1 x • 1 1 i l; i 
influence on the work of the Oriental Students’ 
Congress at moments of disagreement amongst 
tlie delegates of the different nations. 

The Convention was inaugurated hy H. 10. 
Prof. I)(‘stefani, President of the Faculty °l 
Political Science of the Rome University ami 
Mend)er of the Fascist (fraud Council, who 
welcomed the delegates in very cordial terms. The 
meeting was also addressed hy the Secretary of 
the University Fascist Croup. Many ^ useful 
resolutions, including one admiring tlie Congress 
tor its work and another condoling the deaths 
ot Sj. Ken-Cuptn and Patel, were discussed and 
adopted. Mahatma ( Sandhi was elected the 
Honorary Life President and Srecjuts dawaharhil 
Nehru and Subhas Hose were elected the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the Federation. 

It was decided to reorganize tin? central office 
of the Federation for this purpose and it was 
shifted from London to Vienna. It was also 
decided t-o hold the next Convention in Vienna. 

In course of his presidential address in which ’ 
Si* Bose dealt at a great llngth with the various 


problems of Indian .-Indent* and suggested some 
solutions n <| nesting the Indian students to come 
to eonlinental universities and industrial centres 
iu.-tead .of crowding in particular countries. The 
continental universities are as good as those of 
any other country and they are producing 
remarkable men. He also said in connection with 
the student movement, in India. 

‘The Student. Movement in India is intimately 
connected with tin* larger national movement in 
the country. I have seen the same manifestation 
in (icrmnnv and in Italy. Nevertheless, the* task 
of the Indian students is much harder than the 
lask . of students in other free count ries, because 
#mr students do not get flu? support oi their (Jovern- 
meut I mean, of the ( iovermncnt ot India.” 

At the close of the Convention the delegates 
to the Indian Students’ Convention were entertain- 
ed .al 5 i tea party by the Ilindiislhan Association 
of Italy and the function was attended by many 
Julian personalities. During tea, a debate was 
hold under the presidency of Sj. Bose on the 
subject “What Indian students have learnt in 
Europe.” The function was highly enjoyable and 
Sj. Bose wound tip the debate with a nice little 
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Thereafter the newly formed Council of 
the Federation met and laid down the programme 
of work for the coining year. 

It is very much hoped that this Congress of 


Rome will really bring together all the students 
of the East who by their mutual co-operation 
and rnmnnuterie will advance the cause of the 
re-awakened East. 


THE EXPORT DUTY ON JUTE BENGAL’S CLAIM TO IT 

By ABANI ’MOHAN KCSAIU, m. a. 


T HE Federal Finance Committee (1932) 
of the Indian Round Table Conference 
dismissed Bengal’s claim to the export 
duty on jute in para S3 of its report 
which runs as follows : 

• ‘Bengal has frequently put forward a claim to a 
share, in some form, of the proceeds from the 
taxation of the export of jute. Assam, loo, has 
recently claimed the excise duty on kerosene and 
motor spirit produced within its borders.' These or 
any similar proposals raise highly controversial 
questions of principle ; but .ns, in any ease, they 
could only result in delaying pro fanto the provin- 
cial contributions, we have not felt able to take 
them into aecftunt for the pur|>oscs of our scheme.” 

It is apparent that the Committee did not 
go into the question of the justice or otherwise 
of Bengal’s claim to the duty but dismissed 
her claim on the ground that it would 
delay the remission of provincial contributions. 

Apart from the question whether or not 
the system of provincial contributions proposed 
by the Committee is a reversion to the 
iniquitous Meston Award, the following 
considerations may bo urged on behalf ot 
Bengal. First, the remission of the contribu- 
tions will take place after a long period of 
ten years following the introduction of a 
federal system of Government in our country. 
Secondly, the contribution on the part ot 
Bengal proposed by the Committee will be 
much less than Bengal’s contribution to the 
Central Government in the shape of the duty 
on jute. In 1928-29, out of the total jute-tax 
of nearly 422 lakhs of rupees, Bengal 
contributed about 399 lakhs, whereas th(* 
proposed contribution of which Bengal will be 
relieved is only 205 lakhs. Bengal will be 
thus clearly a loser if she acquiesces in the 
Percy Award. Thirdly, between 1916 and 
1930 the export duty on jute has contributed 


nearly 50 (Tores <>f rupees to the Central 
Exchequer which must have lightened the 
burden of taxation in all provinces. But since 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have been 
introduced Bengal has compared most un- 
favourably with the other provinces in regard 
to her deficits in budget, severity of retrench- 
ments and unusual lowness oi the scale* of 
expenditure of public money per head oi 
tin* population. (In 1931-32, tin? estimated 
expenditure per head was Its. 2.3 in Bengal, 
Rs. 7.4 in Bombay, Rs. 7.5 in Burma, Rs. 5.1 
in the Panjab and Rs. 3. 8 in Madras).* 

ft is necessary to point out that the 
assignment of the power of taxing jute to 
Bengal does not conHict with any essential 
principle of federalism. In the same vein as 
that of the Federal Finance Committee writes 
a well-known Indian constitutionalist: “If 
the receipt from the export duty on jute be 
credited to Bengal, Burma’s claim to the 
proceeds from the export duty on rice export- 
ed from it will be almost irresistible.”*!’ lie 
also quotes Seligman in support of the fact 
that customs duties are almost everywhere 
kept for national or federal use. .*11 is scarcely 
necessary to point out that Burma will 
comfortably enjoy the duty on rice, as she is 
likely to remain outside the Indian Y ederation. 
But it is more significant to point out that 
the term ‘customs duties’ admits of various 
interpretations. Sir P. C. Mitter drew, 
attention^? to p. 139 of Mr. Donald KoTr-s 
book, The Law of the Australian Constitution, 


* Report of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee 
(19.‘ 12), para. 7, page 4. 

t P. N. Banerjee : The Indian Constitution (1930), 
Appendix II, p. 016. _ , _ ^ , 

§ Proceedings of the Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence (2nd Session), Vdl. II, Appendix IV., p. 1315. 
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in which is to bo found tho following 
quotation from Prof. Moon*’? opinion on tin* 
subject: “ ‘Duties of customs’ moan duties 

imposed upon the importation of goods into 
the Commonwealth from parts beyond the 
Commonwealth.” Export duties are expressly 
prohibited in the constitution of tin* \ \ S. A., 
sub-section 5 of section 9 of which runs as 
follows: “No tax or fluty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State.” So in tin* 
case of the II. S. A. the question whether or 
not export duties should be assigned to the 
centre does not arise at all. 

Tt must also be said in all fairness that 
the present assignment of the duty on jute* 
involves discrimination against Bengal. It can 
be safely assumed that most of the duty on 
rice will go to Burma when sin* will be 
separated from India. Tho remaining two 
export duties, namely, those on hides and 
skins, and that on jute, amounted to Rs. 199.2 
lakhs in 1929-150, to which the du tv on jute 
contributed Us. 463.97 or over 92 per cent. 
It is thus apparent that at least 90 per cent 
of the export duties will be collected from 
Bengal for the benefit of tin* whole of India, 
including the Native States, when a substantial 
part of this sum is, as will be argued in a 
moment, paid by tin* tax-payers of Bengal and 
not by the foreign buyers of jute. That it is the 
duty of a federation to avoid discrimination 
between its units may lx* judged from section 
i>l (II) of the Australian Constitution: “The 
Parliament shall, subject to the Constitution, 
have power to make laws for peace, order 
and good government of the Commonwealth 
with respect to ... taxation, but so as 
not to discriminate between States or parts 
of States.” It is true that a much too 
provincial outlook is a bane to tlx* spirit of 
federalism. But jute being almost a monopoly 
of Bengal on the production of which tlx* 
wealth and welfare of the majority of the 
Bengalees depend, to retain the present 
allocation of the duty on it would be sacrificing 
one unit at the altar of others ; and this in a 
federal constitution has no meaning “except, 
the meaning of exploitation.”* It is un- 
doubtedly true that the claim of Assam to the 
excise duty on kerosene and motor spirit is 

* S))(*cx:h of Rai Bahadur K. 0. Banerjee in the 
Bengal Legislative Council on -\ugust 10, 1932. 


a strong one. But, as Mr. Ghuznavi has 
pointed out, the claim of Bengal cannot be 
nullified by pointing to other similar claims 
because mineral products, such as oil or 
petroleum, do not stand on a par with jute, 
which is the main staple crop of Bengal and 
with the fortunes of which is bound up the 
prosperity of millions of her peasantry.* 

The argument that jute is a monopoly of 
Bengal and hence the duty on it is paid by 
tlx* foreign purchasers of jute has been pul 
forward many times. Yet even the Fiscafc 
Commission (1921-22) and the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee ( 1921-25) had to 
admit, that “an absolute monopoly for 
which (hen* is a stable demand is of rare 
occurrence? and it may, therefore, lx* taken as 
the general rule that souk* portion, if not the 
whole, of an export duty falls on the Igimo 
producer.” Attempts to produce synthetic 
jute have not been very successful ; but bulk- 
handling. and the use of paper bags have 
diminished the demand for jute to an apprecia- 
ble extent. Moreover, in tlx* post-war days 
jute has not been a monopoly ill the sense 
that its producers have been ftblc* to control 
its price. The total demand for gunny or 
hessian or loose jute has often been less than 
tlx* amount manufactured or produced in 
Bengal, so that the foreign buyer has been 
able to dictate tlx* price* for them.*)* Even 
when tlx* demand for jute has been large, the 
exporter or. manufacturer of it. has not raised 
its price by the full amount of the tax because 
it has been possible* to buy jute very cheaply 
from tho unorganized rye>ts wlx> are ignorant 
of the conditions of trade*. It is not difficult 
te> see* that Bengal has borne a he*avy burden 
of taxation for the* benefit of the centre. 

That Bengal e*an claim tlx* duty on jute, 
whether in the form of an export duty e>r a 
provincial e*xe-ise, needs ix) further emphasis. 
The production of jute* is, te> a great extent, 
the cause of malaria in Bengal. But compared 
to other provinces tlx* expenditure pe*r head 
on medical relief is very low in Bengal. The 
Primary Education Act has not be*e»ii given 
effect* to for lack of Bengal’s resource's. Bengal 

* Memorandum by Mr. A. H. (Jliiiznavi to the 
Indian Round Table Conference (3rd Session). 

f Sir X. N. SirrarV Neite orf -the Percy Report, 
submitted to the Thffd Round Table Conference 
’(3rd Session). 
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stands very low in the scale of expenditure 
per head on education in comparison with the 
other provinces.* She is threatened with a 
minimum budget deficit of Rs. 2 crorcs each 
year in the immediate future.f We have 
already seen that Bengal stands very low in 
the scale of expenditure of public money per 
head of the population. The relatively back- 
ward financial position of Bengal does not 
improve substantially under the Percy Award. 
The approximate figures of revenue per head 
under the Percy Award stand at 2.5, 7.8, 4 
and 2.7 rupees for Bengal, Bombay, Madras 

• Hartog Committer's Report ( 1920), passim. 

t He|>oi ■ tin t * ^Federal Finance Committee, 
para. 

A 
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and IJ. P. respectively. The White Paper 
promises to Bengal at least half of the duty 
on jute collected within her borders. But 
this minimum of 50 per cent will, it is feared, 
tend to become the maximum for a long time 
to come. If that is so, the revenue per head 
for Bengal will be only 2.9 rupees. It is only 
the whole of the duty on jute together with 
the distribution of the Income-tax on a suitable 
basisS that can make Bengal approach the 
level of income and expenditure of other 
provinces, if not reach it. 

§ The Percy scheme of distributing si part of it 
on population basis and the remainder on the basis 
of the amount of personal income-tax collected within 
the provinces gives Bengal a fair share. 
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ROCKEFELLER 


American Multimillionaire and Philanthropist 


By P. GOPALA KRISNAYYA, m. a., m. sc. 


T O be not only the richest of nearly two 
billion living human beings, but the richest 
lmnmn being of all time, is as phenome- 
nal as to he the Himalayas or the Great 

Canyon. 

Na one but his own book-keepers and 
advisers —probably no single one of them — knows 
how big fclie Rockefeller fortune is. Probably no 
one else but Rockefeller’s son will ever know, 
because he has parted with great shares of his 
wealth to his children. No law compels him or 
them to confess the site of their fortunes to the 
rest of the world. His last will and testament will 
not solve the riddle because it will not specify 
fortunes transferred during his lifetime. The 
fortune is partly in lands and buildings, partly in 
shares of railroads, oil companies and other 
business, partly in tax-exempt bonds. However 
uncertain we are about the fortune; of Rockefeller, 
we know he and his foundations have till now 
given over 91,000,000,000* in charities. 

John Davison Rockefeller of formal reference 
and John 1). of popular parlance, the world’s 
champion fortune builder and champion mohey 
giver, was horn in an humble cottage, near 
Harford Mills, a village in the State of 
New York on July 8, 1889. His father was a sort 


* 91 is approximately equal to about Rs. 3-8-0 


of quack doctor and a “resourceful, active, 
aggressive all round man of affairs.” His mother 
was a very pious and capable woman. “The 
result of her training and discipline is seen in 
the achievements of her children.” John D. 
was the second of five children who lived. 
William joined him in business. Two sisters 
became Mrs. Rudd and Mrs. Briggs. The 
younger brother Frank did not seem to have 
got on well with his famous brother. 

His boyhood was better calculated to cradle 
a village store-keeper than the w/nild’s richest, 
man and “one of America’s four greatest men,” 
according to Ludwig, the fail 10 us biographer. 
He was horn and reared on a New York farm 
and did what most village boys still do, milked 
cows and picked potatoes for a dirt farmer. 
He had very little education, attended a littld 
school about a stone’s throw from his home, 
spasmodically until he was sixteen years of age. 
He was a cautious boy. He was not quick at 
school —rather mediocre. One thing he was good 
at was mental arithmetic. He tells of an 'Occasion 
in the 80* s when his proficiency in this 
subject saved him several thousand dollars ; he 
computed while engaging the seller in a running 
conversation on various subjects. 

Rockefeller’s boyhood gives few keys to his 
later success, though it does help us to 1 uderstand 
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why there was so little joy in his fortune 
building. Born and reared in stern reality, lie 
started with a nature that easily became fixed in 
secretiveness and self-restraint. Hills shut him 
physically. The life around him and loyalty to 
his father shut him in morally and physically. 
As the eldest son he had not only to “mind” 
but to help to train two younger brothers to mind. 
The instinct of self-preservation, as well as 
family discipline, made him as secretive of his 
father’s business as ho was ignorant of his 
father's whereabouts. Undoubtedly he felt his 
mother’s sufferings and appreciated her necessities. 
Religion played a prominent part in his life. 
He was a conformist. He believed in what was 
taught. He practised what it preached. 
Rockefeller believed . that you had to be either 
for a habit or against a habit, for or against 
a social practice, just as his Bible and his 
preacher said you were either for the Lord or 
against the Lord. 

Though the tallest business ladder of all time 
up to his final retirement in 1911, Rockefeller's 
business ladder really had but seven rungs. 

September 20, 1855, when as an youth of 
sixteen he became an errand boy and clerk in a 
retail and wholesale firm in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1858, at nineteen he bought a half partnership 
•in a produce business that combined retailing 
with buying and selling on commission for 
•out of town sellers and buyers. An old 
advertisement says it dealt in ‘grain, fish, water, 
lime, plaster, coarse fine solar and dairy salt.” 

In 1802 when twenty-three he branched into 
oil refining and marketing as an experiment 
but without burning his produce bridges behind 
him. Oil refining was but three years old. “Almost 
every one” was trying it. Rockefeller believed in 
taking the waves ankle first instead of 
head first. 

In 1865 when twenty-five he went into oil for all 
he was worth and stayed there for the rest of 
his business life. To extend his businees he 
borrowed with new capital he took in his barker's 
representative, Henry M. Finger, and later the 
backer himself, S. V. Harkness. Ho concentra- 
ted on oil. No other business took his thought. 
Not until the late eighties did other enterprises 
take any of his money. He was not a speculator. 
He invested in various industrial enterprises 
as an outlet for a surplus income not needed to 
expand the oil business. 

In 1870 when thirty-one he organized the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, combining 
several Cleveland partnerships, with himself as 
resident and master mind. He was undisputed oil 
ing within two years. When absorbing competitors 
he scrapped unnecessary plants, but retained and 
enriched brains and executive ability, making 
every leader rich who went with him. 

In 1882 when forty-three he organized the 
Standard Oil Trust with nine trustees and 
himself as president and master mind. He was now 

36—5 


world emperor of oil. For thirty years hfejw| 
trust was the dreadnought of the oil trade, the -ftfapk: 
devil of politics, the envy of predatory busutf!^ 
model for good and bad trusts, and stimul ate 
in-chief of punitive and remedial legislation. 
trust wits intangible, unbeatable, unarrestftbta 
owned nothing, made nothing, sold nothing, taj& 
nothing and trusted almost nothing to 
Yet for a generation it ruled the oil worlds 
railroad world and much of the banking wo^jip 
political world and newspaper world. 

It was a point of view, a gentiematjrtfc 
agreement, “many souls with but a single 
thought.” It evaded and broke old oommon ]jw 
and specially made statu to law like the Sherip^n 
Anti-Trust Act, but so subtly that even a trust 
busting era almost failed to prove its illegality. 
The same men owned many oil companies— 
usually but not always called standard — each Of: t 
which had its own officers. They centralized 
vision, finance, policy. ' They decentralized execu- 
tion. The power was central, the blame Mg, 
local, the profits went to all stockholders, IjS 
accomplished by strategy what « could not £$• 
accomplished by assault " It did indirectly* whXf 
it was prohibited from doing directly.” 

In 1891 when fifty-five and about to retire 
from active business he annexed a second huge 
fortune by extending his ownership of iron mines 
in Minnesota until his holdings became necessary 
to the success of the mammoth steel trust 
organized by J. P. Morgan in the twentieth 
century. In this master stroke * Rockefeller did 
the final selling himself despite his alleged 
complete retirement. 

In 1895 when fifty-six he tried letting his 
business ladder stand without his constant attention. 
He withdrew from active control of business 
affairs without, however, advertising the fact to the 
business world. He retained the presidency. 

In 1911 when seventy-two after hearing the 
United States Supreme Court rule that ho had been 
an unfair business builder for forty years he* 
formally retired from even nominal contact with;; 
his business ladder. 

Rockefeller’s business ladder grew like Jack's 
bean stalk and carried him with it. There wga, 
no toilful climbing round by round up a ladder ; 
all pitched and spaced when he began his climfcC; 
He started as Henry Ford did a half century;; 
later on a business ladder which mankind^ 
demand for a simple utility rapidly pushed to th$2 
skies. Rockefeller like Henry Ford kept hi$; 
balance at the top of this ladder. j 

• How he became oil king and the symbol oft 
predatory business is a fascinating study. 1$ 
is important here merely to record that his ladder 
was not made of silk and 9prayed with the; 
odour of rose leaves. On the contrary his rofctl 
to riches and fame was thorny and malodorous. 
Few men in all history have weathered such storing’ 
and suffered such hatred as did Rockefeller whilo 
riding with his business ladder. From 1822 before 
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he was thirty-three until he was seventy-four 
in 1913, when the American Congress refused 
to charter his $ 100,000,000 foundation, he was 
dreaded and condemned more than probably any 
citizen in America. He was investigated, rein- 
vestigated, investigated again, “dared” to “show 
his race” in the oil fields, treated with fear and 
respect when he did show his face, indicted for 
conspiracy and almost tried, but always “went 

along about his business” as his father had 
disciplined him to do. He did not defend 

himself. He did not carry the war into the 
Press. He kept still but kept right on making 
money and getting his fist around the world’s 

oil trade. Those were sagaciously silent and 

widely opulent days. 

What kind of man is Rockefeller ? What 
is he like ? What j9 his personality ? Is he 
“taciturn and mysterious” as Emil Ludwig told 
the Press after a short visit in 1928 and after 
deciding to write a biography of Rockefeller. His 
deeds are a better personality sketch than any 
impressionist can paint or mould. 

' A* ninety-four ne is physically what you have 
seen filmed at the movies and photographed in 
newspapers. Many have been surprised that one who 
looks so old is really alive, playing golf, giving 
away new dimes* and telling stories Svith swear 
words in them. One American editor wrote 
recently that “John D. must have started 
to be a tremendously old man at a very 
early age : he looks like a mummified hold-over 
from pre-historic times compared with nis looks 
when he first got the world hy the tail.” 

The following is today’s Rockefeller’s time 
budget or daily routine, carefully scheduled in 
advance : 

6- 30 a. m. gets up 

7- 8 reads morning papers 
8 breakfasts 

8- 30—8-45 plays numerica or chats 
8-45 — 10 attends to business affairs 
10-15—12 plays nine holes of golf 
12 — 1-15 takes bath and rest 
1-15 — 3 lunches, plays numerica 

3 — 5 takes auto ride 
5—7 rests, is read to or chats 
7 dines 

8 — 10 plays numerica, visits, listens to music 
by his valet or house guest, sometimes has 
radio or moving picture show. 

10 retires. 

Other Rockefeller characteristics are told in 
many tales scattered through articles and 
biographies of him. His first personal biographer, 
a woman, sets the pace. His severest biographer, 
another woman, lauds his business characteristics. 
Friends, strangers and foes unite in photograph- 
ing, pausing and cartooning him as tne following 
kind of man. 

Rockefeller is extremely simple in his living 

* A dime is equal to about 4 annas. 


and travelling, for a millionaire with homes 
scattered nearly all over the United States. Abie 
to have anything in the world that money could 
buy, he leads an extremely simple life. 

Rockefeller is thrifty but not stingy. “Were 
I a smoker I could not afford that” he told a 
wealthy friend who had just thrown away half a 
cigar. His economy is that of the conservationist, 
not the miser. He hates waste as nature 
abhors a vacuum and idealism a sterile life. He 
refuses to be imposed upon even in small 
purchases not because he cares for the money, 
but because his “money’s worth” is as sacred as 
a moral principle. 

• Rockefeller is courageous and self-confident. 
It has taken courage to live his simple life, to 
give in the way he believes best, to flock by 
himself and to live his businesss life believing 
in his own uprightness and idealism as he says he 
always did. He rivalled Walt Whitman in being 
“a simple separate person . . . ultimate in his- 
own right.” 

Rockefeller is unexcitabh , incapable of surface 
agiliation. His emotions knew no freshets or 
spring floods. He inherited a poker heart and face. 
At over ninety he has a heart beat of fifty-four. 
This psychological endowment he conserved, for 
it gave him control of himself and leadership of 
others. His partners “seldom knew what he was 
thinking bust he always knew what we were 
thinking.” 

Rockefeller is not intimate. If he ever had 
talent for intimacy he curbed it. Intimacy means, 
dependence and reciprocation. Neither could have 
built his fortune the way he built it. 

lie is persistent. Once having tasted railroad 
rebates, he never gave them up. Once having 
decided that he would change world hate to 
world adulation he “turned the trick” in little 
ways and big ways as thoroughly as he won in 
business deals. Told that he must play golf or 
(lie, he played golf and stopped doing or think- 
ing or feeling whatever did not contribute to 
prolonging his life. 

Rocke/cller is punctuality itself because, he 
says, “a man has no right to occupy another’s 
time unnecessarily.” 

Rockefeller is politeness - personified. Politeness 
was a system, an asset ‘and . a necessity in his 
case. Many a time his apple cart could easily 
have been kicked over by an absence of 
superlative politeness, while bad temper would 
have lost his leadership entirely. When pressed 
unsuccessfully for his trusts’ minutes in 1888, 
he did not refuse or look ugly or snap satire. 
He graciously said: 

“It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, ..there could 
be left some little thing that 'you dkl not 
expect of us ; it would leave a lasting and 
pleasant impression of this day’s experience !” 
Rockefeller is innately refined. He likes nice 
clothes, nice manners, nice language, nice habits, 
nioe relations even among intimates, all the- 
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niceties of courtesy. He dislikes vulgarity, 
including the vulgarity of display. 

Rockefeller is loyal and inspires loyalty. His 
old gate-keeper and his secretaries are devotedly 
loyal. His path to glory has not been strewn 
with scapegoats. His loyalty, however, was 
to co-workers who acknowledged his leadership. 
He felt no loyalty to oil pioneers and inventors. 
He never went to the oilmen’s reunion. 

Rockefeller is dutiful. From his first earnings 
he gave duty pennies to his church. He reiterated 
to his Bible class that it was “religious duty to 
earn all we can and to give all wc can.” 

Rockefeller is convincing . He was a superior 
salesman, so obviously superior that he forces 
his extreme modesty to concede it. 

Rockefeller is generous in spots with small as 
well as large sums of money. His giving dimes 
seems stingy and silly, but giving gold eagles 
from his fortune w r ould be almost equally 
stingy, more silly and socially injurious to 
boot. But any way year after year since 
1913 his putdic charities have on the 
average exceeded $ 2,000,000 a year. They say 
in addition he does private charities, unknown 
even to his publicity agents on an average of 
$ 100,000 a year. lie has lacked the social sense 
and demonstrativeness to show when? he might 
have been generous oftener without violating his 
own standards of justifiable giving. 

Other characteristics of him are as follows. 
He is -above social posing. ITis home has never 
been a scene of revelry and he is perhaps the 
one American man of wealth who has not 
‘hob-no bed’ with the titled and great of Europe. 
He is naturally militant, lie wants what he 
wants, when he wants it but he does not want 
it until it can be had safe and sure. He can 
wait. His militancy is not violent. He is 
modest, retiring, almost self-effacing, by nature 
and by training. “Just a plain ordinary man,” 
oil pioneers say. According to .Joe Davison, 
the great sculptor for whom the oil magnate 
posed once, he is “sympathy compelling, a good 
listener and companionable once he admits 
companionship, not at all gloomy or uneheerful.” 
He is optimistic by nature and by training. 
He calls optimism “seeing opportunity in every 
disaster” and pessimism “seeing disaster in every 
opportunity.” He is exceedingly tolerant. He 
is “passionately fond” of music. He is an 
American first and last. World merchant, world 
benefactor, he nevertheless has remained surpri- 
si«g*ly provincial and in Wall Street lingo, a 
“bull” on everything American. He is open- 
minded and progressive. He is a strict teetotaller 
and a prohibitionist. He is serious by nature, 
playful by cultivation. He learned to play after 
he retired from managing a world trust. He 
is honest-minded about his own greatness. He 
is self-disciplined, self-trained to stand without 
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hitching. He is keen of wit, though not wttft’; 
in the popular sense of the word. He ft 
Emersonially as “harsh as truth and as uncom- 
promising as justice,” 

Having dilated upon all the worthwhile 
characteristics of this really extraordinary man,, 
let us see his other side. He is above all *6 
lone wolf.” He is disingenuous, furtive, evasive,* 
slippery, truthful in words but untruthful in; 
meaning. He evaded legal perjury, but used 
moral perjury to get the same result. He ft 
secretive and stealthy. “Ho would tom 
about anything except business,” said an old 
associate, “business no would never discus*.” 
He is inculpable, unmistaken and unrepentant 
Never once lias ho publicly acknowleged a 
business wrong on his own part In the 
American Senate enquiry, unperturbed he 
answered that he sought his country’s greatness 
as well as his owru “Let none presume to 
measure the irregularities of Michael Angelo 
and Socrates by village scales.” He is neither 
educated, cultured nor studious. Walter Pago 
said “lacking in social versatility.” If he has 
read little he has thought less. It is harcl to 
understand his imperviousness to what goes by 
the names of “academic education” and “culture. 
Carnegie • died of a broken heart because after 
all that he had done and hoped for peace, the 
civilized nations, including his own, had gone 
into a devastating and brutal world war. It is 
inconceivable that even Rockefqfler’s extremest 
eulogist could suspect him of ever suffering for 
an ideal or for other’s suffering in any such 
way. He is essentially unimaginative, but yet 
creative in this sense, that out of other’s imagina- 
tion he has fashioned history-making organiza- 
tions. 

Master promoter of co-operation in business 
and philanthropy, he himself remains the 
spiritual catalyst, —he enables millions to co- 
operate hut himself remains unchanged* 
un assimilated, a foreigner. 

He is pathetically alone among his foundations 
and monuments, tie even shuns tho thought 
that his giving has earned for him and for 
mankind. He ends his life as he began it, in 
isolation, four miles from the City of New York. 

Rockefeller is a symbol of modern life's 
routines and extremes, its rules and its exceptions. 
Every little village has a Rockefeller all its own \ 
for Rockefeller is the full length mirror of his 
time. He symbolizes American opportunity. He 
represents America’s rapid growth and its 
inability to improve its co-operation through 
governmental machinery rapidly enough to 
prevent a few men from gaining disproportionate 
unearned increments for their business skill and 
prowess. 

Rockefeller symbolizes above all 
Svcees a V American. 



BOOK CENSORSHIP IN AMERICA 

Ban On Naughty Volumes 
By SUDHINDRA BOSE, m.a., 


U NDER the American system, where 
the Constitution guarantees freedom 
of speech, freedom of Press and 
freedom of conscience, no individual 
or government has in theory the right to 
dictate to the adult what he shall read any 
more than what he shall think. One of the 
most familiar sayings attributed to Lincoln 
was that no man is good enough to be another 
man's master. Yet censorship, which has 
always been the tool of souk* sort of tyranny, 
is in full swing in America. 

The United States Congress recently 
passed a law authorizing censorship of obscene 
or seditious literature by Customs 'officials. 
It prohibits importation into the United 
States from any foreign country of “any book, 
pamphlet, ppper, writing, advertisement, 
circular, print, picture or drawing containing 
any matter advocating or urging treason or 
insurrection against the United States or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United 
States or containing any threat to take tho 
life or inflict bodily harm upon any person 
in the United States, or any obscene book, 
pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement-, 
circular, print, picture, drawing, or other 
representation, figure, or image on or of paper 
or other material, or any east, instrument, or 
other article which is obscene or immoral, or 
any drug or medicine, or any article whatever 
for the prevention of conception or for causing 
unlawful abortion, or any lottery ticket, or 
any printed paper that may be used as a 
lottery ticket, or any advertisement of any 
lottery." Thus America is saved again ! 

Under the new law over 700 books have 
been refused admission, 400 Spanish, 200 
French, 100 English and a dozen in German 
and Italian. They include many of the 
classics of Europe. Defending the exclusion, 
an officer of the Customs Department said : 

“In passing upon such literature the bureau of 
customs has considered, primarily, its evil influence 
upon the impressionable minds of those persons the 


statute*, according to the courts, aim to protect — />., 
the young and inexperienced. In examining the 
text it is sought to determine if the psychological 
effect of the language would be to create in the 
mind of the individual libidinous thoughts, and 
unduly excite the sexual functions or arouse the 
animal passions.” 

There is much difference of opinion as 
to what is obscene and what is not. Morality 
is relative. The Roman Catholic Church 
ordained in 1(533 that Christendom should not 
take the moral risk of thinking that the 
earth revolved round the sun. Therefore, 
Galileo was censured and condemned. Some 
years ago the short clothes now worn by 
American women would have been considered 
obscene. Nearly ail of the movies would have 
been considered obscene. Many books that 
now pass muster would also have been 
considered pornographic. 

Wiiat is an Immoral Book ? 

That customs officials should have 
authority to exclude from the United States 
any publication which seems to them of 
immoral character is preposterous. The 
principal weakness of censorship is that its 
limits are very difficult, if not impossible, 
to define so as to prevent abuse of power. 
There is a “twilight zone" in which opinion 
sharply differs as to what is ccnsorable and 
what not. Many of the fights ovtii\ censorship 
occur in this zone. Narrow^' persons would 
hang the charge of obscenity upon books, 
pictures, movies and plays which do not 
deserve it. Moreover, it seems rather foolish 
to be so concerned about keeping foreign 
obscenity out. The home product is worse — 
and there is more of it here in these United 
States. The plain truth is that foreign 
countries have not much on Americans* in the 
way of indecent literature. 

Hon. Bronson Cutting in a speech in the 
United States Senate declared that the 
American people should be trustee! to take 
care of their own moral welfare and that no 
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bureaucratic guardian is competent to decide 
for thorn what they shall or shall not read. 

“I admit that there may be those among us who 
will occasionally abuse those privileges,” said Senator 
Cutting, “but f insist that the same men who 
would abuse those privileges would abuse the 
privilege of franchise. If a man is not capable of 
deciding what lie may or may not read without 
injury to himself, then that man is not lit to be 
intrusted with the right to select his own represen- 
tatives in the government. Some believe in the 
>rinciple stateu by Edmund Burke that the people 
lave a right, to be protected from themselves by 
the superior members of the community That is 
the theory which is adopted by the government of 
Mussolini and the government of the Russian Soviet 
at the present time. But it. should not be adopted 
by the Edited States as a governmental |>oliey. 

The late D. 11. Lawrence's booklet “Porno- 
graphy and Obscenity,” which lias just been 
published, is a treatise* of power and passion on 
censorship. The brochure roundly denounces 
the American and British censorships and 
derides their conception of pornography. Why 
is pornography disliked? is it because it 
arouses sexual feelings? Lawrence dismissed 
such a reason as canting hypocrisy. “Half the 
great poems, pictures, music, stories of the 
whole world are great bv virtue of the beauty 
of their sox appeal.” 

The court has held that any book is obscene* 
“which is unbecoming, immodest.” This throws 
open the door to endless imbecilities, for it 
merely bogs the* question. Almost any 
printed allusion to sex may be argued 
against as unbecoming in this moral Republic, 
and onoc it is unbecoming it is also obscene. 
But “sex appeal” has become so much the 
commonplace of conversation that the sophisti- 
cated school and college girls in the United 
States refer to it as “S. A.” 

Plt( VTECTI N (i Pi, AST I C M INI) 

The moral gladiators of this country have 
not yet been able to answer adequately as to 
when a book is pure. It seems that most of 
the great literature of tin; West, with of 
course some exceptions, is “unbecoming and 
immodest” One can easily find naughty 
passages in Aristophanes, Lucretius, Petronius, 
Chaucer, Ben Johnson, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, 
Byron, Boccacio, Rebelais, Voltaire, Zola, 
Maupassant, Belzac, D'Annunzio, Provst. 
Isn't there a good bit in Shakespeare's “Venus 
and Adonis,” “King Lear/' “Hamlet ” and 


“Romeo and Juliet” that won't do for the* 
squeamish ? 

The Puritan gladiators full of characteristic* 
pccksniffery swallow a camel, but strain at a 
gnat I have not known any Puritans, even 
of the purest, ray serene, to admit that the* 
great classical offender against obscene 
language and improper stories is the King 
James version of the Holy Bible. There are- 
many odd tales in the Book of Judges as there* 
are in Chaucer. The story of Ruth, much 
quoted in the evangelical churches, is certainly 
spicy. And how about. the voluptuous 
strophes of the Song of Solomon? In 1895,. 
one Mr. Wise, of the State of Kansas, sent a 
quotation from the Holy Writ through the 
United States mails, and was found guilty >pf 
mailing obscene matter, i 

Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, author and 
sociologist, in his important work Twilight' 
of Christianity has included an anthology of 
scriptural# obscenity, a few samples of which 
are reproduced below : 

Genesis ID : 30-38. 2 Samuel 13: verses 12 and 14. 
2 Samuel 10: 21. Genesis 30: 15, 10. Genesis 

38: 14, 18. Leviticus 11): 20. Ezekiel# It) : 15. Genesis 
38: 8, ](). Genesis 12: .15, 18, 10. Ezekiel 14: 9. 
.lerciniali 20: 7, 4: It). Deuteronomy 14 : 21. Luke 
1 : 5-25. Esther 2: 12-17. judges 10: 24. 

Genesis 10 : 8. 

I do not believe that there should be 
censors to act as watch-dogs of our morality. 
But the moral exports, the professional 
sin-hounds, have* not yet seriously advocated 
censoring and sterilizing the Christian epic. 
Perhaps the lascivious portions of it are too 
gross to be very dangerous to “civilized” 
Westerners. Anybody can borrow an 
unabridged and unexpurgated Bible, or go to* 
a. Y. M. C. A. lamasery and read the Word 
of Cod, and verify the above references for 
himself to be convinced of the essential sound- 
ness of my observation. But why are the 
Christian theologues, generally loud in their 
demand for censorship, so magnificently silent 
on these points ? 

An important feature of the new censor- 
ship law is that it prohibits the importation 
of radical literature. There are many foreign 
books and pamphlets which for the most part 
contain elaborate discussions of far-reaching 
social and economic changes, which it is very 
desirable to read. Here and there the author 
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i so impressed with the hopelessness of legal 
hange in the present system that he 
idvocates resort to force, if nothing else 
erves. That alone will render importation 
>£ the whole book impossible. 

“Many of the classics of modern economics 
will be put on this new index expurgatorious,” 
points out Professor Chaffee of the Harvard 
Law School. “The law will prevent a loyal 
citizen from obtaining from abroad the works 
of Marx, Proudhon, Bakunin, or Stirncr. Even 
if we could wisely dispense with these left- 
wing books, much less radical publications will 
be excluded.” For example, one of the sanest 


discussions of contemporary political and 
social thought which has had a large sale in 
the United States is Bertrand Russell’s 
Proposed Roads to Freedom . The further 
importation of this book from England would 
be forbidden because of its extracts from 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 and from 
anarchist songs. Manifestly, the censorship 
law assumes that the American people are 
so stupid that it is unsafe to let them read 
anything about revolutions, because they 
would immediately become converted. This 
seems a sad state of affairs. 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

By N,\ GKN I ) I! A X A T II GUPTA 


XLIII 

T was incredible, but it was true. 

As tha aeroplane shot up high into the 
heavens the first rays of the rising sun 
appeared in the east, the rosy mist curtain of 
Raba being in the distance and the glory of the 
sun-rise was before our eyes. But we had no 
.eyes for any of t!«se. We were looking 
at Narga. She was a little out of breath, 
her lips were slightly open, and her 
bosom was heaving gently. She must have come 
.away in a hurry for the great wealth of her hair 
was loose and fell in a cloud over her shoulders 
•and bosoiu. There was a look of fear, now passing 
in her eyes, mingled with an expression of relief. 
For the moment she was not the high priestess 
.gifted with almost miraculous powers, but all 
woman, beautiful beyond the most wonderful 
•dream of loveliness yet weak and timid as 
becomes one of the gentle sex. We knew that 
the priestess had been left behind at the monas- 
tery of Opi and we were carrying with us a 
fair woman who had sacrificed everything at the 
altar of love. 

Maruchi and I exchanged a look and our lips 
simultaneously formed tne words, ‘The firing 
•evidence !’ 

There was not the slightest doubt about it. 
It was now quite clear what Ashan the Master 
had meant when he had told us that we would 
.carry with us a living evidence of our visit to the 
planet we were now leaving behind us. 
His prophetic vision had foreseen wha* was now 
4m accomplished fact. 

Narga was the living evidence ! 


If the Master had told us that Narga would 
join us. when we left. Opi on our homeward flight 
it might have led to unexpected complications. Our 
bewildered astonishment might have found vent 
in some indiscretion, either of speech or action. 
The Master knew what was going to happen, hut 
he would express no opinion nor would he do 
anything to interfere with the freedom of Narga’ s 
choice. 

We might have searched every country in Mars 
and we might not have found another like 
Narga. She was not only incomparably beautiful 
but she had attained a w isdom and a knowledge 
w hich placed her on a level higher than our own, 
while her psychic powers were beyond our 
comprehension. 

Narga, who was sitting on a low cane chair, 
stood up and stretched out her hands. ‘Raba 1 
Raba ! Raba !’ she cried, ‘Thy handmaiden 
bids thee farewell for all time, for fc -she will never 
again set eyes upon thy glory or ' be . fit for thy 
service.’ The last words came as a wail 
of despair and she burst out in a passion of tears. 

We were very much surprised and greatly 
distressed. We had never* thought that Narga 
was like other women, or could be easily moved 
to tears. We had seen her in her confident 
strength, in her queenly imperiousness and in the 
possession of her strange power. Her present 
•mood seemed quite inexplicable and we did* not 
know how to comfort her. Orion, who was taken 
quite aback, blunderingly said, ‘If you regret 
having come away with us—’ 

‘I regret nothing that you can think of,’ inter- 
rupted Narga, wiping her tears, ‘I have no bonds 
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that can cause me any pain in breaking them. 
The wrench is in giving up all that seemed to 
matter so long, the higher life which alone seemed 
to me to be worth living. How can I help 
regretting what I have lost ? Yet if I had tho 
choice I would not go back to Opi. It has been 
a struggle that has torn me for months and my 
heart has conquered. And that heart is yours, 
my Orion/ 

* She looked at Orion with infinite tenderness 
and Orion took her hand and pressed it. 

Ganimet brought in some cups of tea and 
coffee and crisp biscuits. Our larder was well 
stocked and besides the large supply of specially 
prepared food we had originally brought with 
us and which was in perfect preservation we had 
replenished our stores with large quantities of line 
fruits, nuts, beans and other wholesome food 
fountl in the places we had visited. Munich i 
brought some fruit and offered it to Narga who 
thanked him and took one. 

Mar tie hi’ s little cabin was the best on board 
our ship. He took out from it everything that 
belonged to him and placed all his things in 
Orion’s cabin which would be shared between 
them. Narga’ s bag was taken into Munich i’s 
room which was quite comfortable. There were 
a screwed down bed and an easy chair, a small 
wash stand and a mirror. Narga, who was now 
quite composed and had recovered her self-posses- 
sion was invited to have a look at her room and 
she was quite pleased with it. 

Coming out to what I may call the. common 
sitting room Narga invit*l me to sit by her side. 
\Sahir, my brother,’ she said ‘sit next to me.* 

For the first time she called nn brother and 
I felt very happy. Maruchi and Orion sat on 
the other side of her. 

Narga raised her eyebrows and smiled archly. 
‘Are you still angry with the spy, Jomel ?’ 

We laughed. ‘No,* I said, ‘we are very much 
obliged to him He was of great help in hasten- 
ing our departure/ And then I told her of all 
that had happened after I had caught the man 
lurking in the wood and how Karos had been 
tricked when he endeavoured to take Jomel away 
from our company. 

Narga was greatly amused and next wondered 
what would happen to the monastery. ‘Karos 
is a good man/ she observed, ‘but he is not very 
wise or strong, and the other monks may not 
obey him. The women will refuse to stay there 
and unless the Master puts some one else in 
charge the affairs of the monastery will not be 
properly controlled/ 

I said, ‘Narga, the Master knew you would 
come away with us/ 

Narga did not look surprised but she appeared 
greatly perplexed. ‘Did he tell you in so many 
words ?* 

‘No’, I answered, ‘what he actually said was we 
would carry with us satisfactory proof of our 


visit to Heperon, but he refused to tell us any* 
thing more and left us wondering/ 

‘The master knows anything that he wishes to* 
know, for nothing is hidden from him. He has* 
even told me how it is done but I cannot explain* 
it. There is some subtlo power possessed by the 
higher adepts of throwing light into tho darkness* 
of the future and foreseeing events still to 
happen. What scorns strange to me is that I 
have had no message from the Master, and I 
don’t know what he thinks of me/ 

‘►So far as we could understand the Master 
knew of this step that you have taken but ho 
expressed no opinion and merely said events can- 
not. be diverted from their appointed course. But 
how could the Master send you a message V 

‘That is beyond your knowledge and your 
understanding. You know the Master possesses 
several powers for which you cannot account/ 

‘80 do you/ 

‘Well, there are spirit and soul messages as 
well as those you send through ether/ 

I asked no other questions and Narga became 
silent. She cupped her chin in her hands and 
gazed at the planet which we had loft a short 
while ago and which was rapidly receding in the 
distance. The sunlight was now flooding the sky 
all around.* 

The veil of rosy vapour which hung over 
Mars was thick in certain places and thin in 
other places. The geographical features of the- 
planet could be sometimes clearly and again 
dimly distinguished. We could see the mountain 
crests, whit * in some places with the snow flash- 
ing in tin* sunlight and red in others. The 
placid stretches of sea and lake were visible as 
through a pink glass, while the outlines of large 
cities could be made out. 

Maruchi handed Narga a pair of powerful 
Held glasses and Narga continued to watch the* 
planet she had left through them. The aeroplane* 
was travelling at a tremendous speed. Gradually 
the view of Mars became blurred and we saw 
only a large mass about which hung a rosy haze. 

Narga sighed gently and put down the glasses. 
►She looked at me and said, ‘We are moving very 
fast. It must be very cold up here. How is it 
that I don’t feel it?’ 

‘The cold outside is so great that we should be* 
frozen to death in a short time if we had no 
equipment for the production of artificial heat. 
Come and see/ 

I first showed Narga how the airship had been. 
made f impervious to the cold surrounding it. The* 
machine was in fact hermetically closed except 
for the aperture through which the air that we* 
breathed was allowed to escape. This worked 
automatically and was so arranged that the cold 
could, not enter the machine. I showed Narga 
how the heat was generated by electricity and 
how easily it could be regulated. We maintained 
a uniform temperature which was comfortably 
cool. I told Narga that we had not only to 
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'k$ep out the cold but to produce air artificially 
86 that we might breathe and live. Narga saw 
: ^erything with the greatest interest and then 
§S£oke to Maruchi, ‘You are a great and a 
wonderful people. 

Maruchi shrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes, we are 
^great as mechanics and inventors of ^ machines 
.put what do we know of the higher things, what 
we understand of the powers that you and the 
pMaster possess ?’ 

/ ; True, but if it had not been for your marvell- 
-pus inventions we would have never met/ and she 
.amiled at us graciously. 

-.After some time Narga retired to her own 
illpom. Ganimet, who had passed more or less a 
iSfleepless night, went to sleep as he would have 
lid relieve Nabor in a few hours. Maruchi, Orion, 
pnd myself discussed the extra-ordinary events 
pf the last few days. 

iv Maruchi said, ‘Orion, I have not. yet congra- 
tulated you. Indeed, 1 find it difficult even now 
to believe that Narga is in this ship travelling 
with us to our own planet/ 

# ‘I can scarely realize my own good fortune. 
Narga is so far above me that I cannot under- 
stand how she has come down to my level and 
.agreed to share my humdrum life/ 

‘What strikes me as most wonderful/ I said, 
*‘is that in his distant hermitage Ashan knew 
‘everything and yet he made no sign. He regrets 
this decision of Narga to come away with us for 
you will remember that when he spoke of a living 
• evidence of our visit he said he wished it were 
Otherwise, but he would do nothing to prevent 
things taking their course/ 

Maruchi said, ‘The Master must have had his 
reasons. We cannot conceive what they were, but 
the fact that he sent no thought message to Narga 
iis significant. There is undoubtedly some great 
purpose behind this new turn in Narga’ s life.’ 

‘You,. Maruchi/ I said, ‘dreamed of a marriage 
of the planets and your dream has been fulfilled/ 
‘I am delighted beyond words/ answered 
Maruchi. ‘When Orion marries Narga the two 
planets will be united in holv wedlock/ 

‘I pray I may prove worthy of her/ said Orion. 
When the day passed Narga sa$ with us 
watching the stars and peering into the blackness 
pf such a night as is possible only in space. She 
spoke mostly to me, though her eyes occasionally 
strayed to Orion. These two exercised complete control 
over themselves. There were no furtive glances, no 
whispered endearments, no squeezing of hands. 
‘ They knew that at the end of our long voyage 
they would become man and wife and that 
knowledge was sufficient. Of course, the love- 
light sprang to their eyes when they looked at 
each other, but they were lovers who kept a 
•strong hold upon themselves. Narga had 
demonstrated the greatness of her love by her 
unparalleled sacrifice. She had bidden farewell 
not only "to Raba but to the planet on which she 
Was born. Love had conquered all but Narga 


was far greater than a mere love-sick woman 
and there were years of stern self-discipline 
behind her. 

For a long time Narga remained silent and 
then she spoke slowly and thoughtfully without 
addressing any one in particular. The sea is 
called boundless because its shores cannot be seen 
when one is on the high seas, but what are all 
seas compared with the sea of space? We talk 
of a drop in the ocean but a world is less 
than a drop in this ocean. It is space that gives 1 
us a definite idea of the infinite. We may not 
be able to compass space but we can comprehend 
it and that is our first claim to the higher order 
of intelligence. To be able to navigate the sea 
without getting lost was regarded as a great 
triumph, but what words of praise are adequate 
for the navigators in the sea of space ? Do you 
think we might get lost in this real shoreless 
sen, my wise brother ?’ concluded Narga, 
turning to me with a smile. 

‘We certainly would lose our way if there 
had been no landmarks. But infinite as is this 
sea through which we are passing it is dotted 
over with floating and flying islands for which 
we can steer when we seek a port. In one sense 
that part of space in which the solar system is 
whirling is a known sea for there are the planets 
we know and they may be worlds like yours and 
ours. If it could be possible for us to go beyond 
the solar system then we would find ourselves 
in an unknown sea, though even then there 
would be no question of losing our way/ 

‘That is the wonder of it all. Even in this 
fearful darkness you cannot get lost. There are 
lighthouses everywhere in this infinite sea not 
as warnings of danger but as harbour lights. 
And while everything else moves space alone is 
at rest.’ 

It was fairly late when Narga retired for the 
night. Besides the pilot we had settled that the 
three of us should keep awake by turns, taking 
a watch of two hours each. We were anxious 
that one of us should be waking and at hand in 
case Narga should feel nervous or want anything 
in the course of the night. 

XL1V / 

The night passed uneventfully. Narga was 
a very early riser and she came out of her 
room after her morning ablutions and prayers. 
She greeted us cordially .and then looted out 
through the closed mica panes. 

In the growing light Mars, now a mass of a 
dull red, was vanishing from sight. The other 
planets and stars were also becoming invisible 
and the light of the morning sun was streaming 
.* through the clear ether. 

After a light morning meal Narga took her seat 
near me and said, ‘You have learned our language 
but I do not know yours. Please teach it to 
me so that I may be able to speak it by the 
time we reach your country/ 
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‘Would you like to learn to read our langu- 
age ?’ 

‘Certainly. But let us begin with the names 
of objects and simple sentences. Teach me first 
by word of mouth and then we can take up 
a book/ 

And so the lessons began and Maruchi and 
Orion watched Narga’s progress with much interest. 

As we all expected Narga proved to be an 
'apt and a quick learner. I pointed out the 
objects lying about us and she learned their 
names at once. At first I avoided long words 
as she naturally felt some difficulty in acquiring 
our way of pronouncing these words, but she 
learned a large number of words and several 
easy sentences very quickly. It was not merely 
by repetition which is the usual method of 
memorizing that she learned new words and 
sentences. She had an extraordinary power of 
concentration. Whenever I mentioned a new 
word and explained its meaning she would listen 
with close attention and then fix her mind upon 
it for a moment. She knew and remembered 
the word at once. As we went on 1 tested her 
occasionally by putting a question about souk? 
word or sentence 1 had taught her a little while 
ago and her answer was invariably correct. 

I expressed astonishment at the ease with 
which she was acquiring a new language and 
Narga smiled. 

‘You mustn’t forget,’ she said, ‘that 1 was 
taught by the Master for five years and lie has 
his own method for cultivating the memory, lie 
despises all mechanical systems and he is not 
content by merely stimulating the intellect. In 
his eyes the mere repetition of words is nothing 
more than a parrot’s education. He taught us 
wisdom and wc read several books dealing with 
very profound problems. The only memory 
which the Master values is the memory of past 
existences, but this is possessed by very few.' 

‘Does the Master believe that this particular 
phase of memory can be cultivated V 

‘To a very limited extent. It is in reality an 
individual gift. It is not an intellectual possession, 
for a person with intellectual powers may 
not have even rudimentary very high 
spiritual powers. The Master does not accept 
a merely clever or intellectual disciple. He has 
some means of forming an opinion of the past 
lives of the persons that approach him to seek 
instruction and he selects only those that appear 
to him to be the fittest by the trend of their 
previous lives/ 

These were deep waters and in another 
moment I might find myself floundering beyond 
my depth. So I gave another turn to the con- 
versation by saying to Narga, ‘If you have no 
objection, we should very much like to hear all 
about yourself. We met you at Opi and wo 
know that you studied with the Master. But 
tell us about your people and your life before 
you renounced, your world/ 


Narga laughed pleasantly. ‘Since the rest 
of my life is to be spent in your land it is . but 
right that you should know about me the littlle 
there is to tell. There is an ancient town, at 
one time the capital of a powerful kingdom* 
between Opi and Sipri. It is now a small town 
with many magnificent ruins all around it. My 
ancestors were allied to the royal family and 
had a great reputation for learning. They were 
in easy circumstances Imt not particularly wealthy* 
My father specially was greatly respected for 
his learning and wisdom. I was an only child 
and was brought up with great care. My mother 
who was a very beautiful woman ami of a very, 
gentle disposition, died when I was twelve years 
of ago and I was left wholly to my father’s 
care, and he treated me more like a son than a 
daughter. I was a very serious child and spent 
most of my time studying with my father. 
Children of my own age did not attract mo much. 
Perhaps I was somewhat precocious for I remem- 
ber that even as a little girl I used to ask my 
father many questions on intricate subjects and he 
seemed to be pleased tlmt I had inherited tlie 
family tradition of a desire for knowledge. When 
1 was about sixteen years old my father suggest- 
ed that I slfould Ik? married so that I might not 
he left unprotected when he was gone. I vehe- 
mently protested saying I would never marry 
as no young men attracted mo and i had made 
up my mind that I would devote my # life to the 
pursuit of knowledge. My father was somewhat 
surprised hut ho did not insist on my marriage 
and left me free to follow my own inclination. 

It was about this time that Ashan, who in 
those days used to travel occasionally, came to 
our house and stayed some time with us. You 
have seen him and you know how great he is. 
He looked then as he looks now for the passing 
years appear to touch him very lightly. . I was 
not only deeply impressed by his personality but 
I was also astonished by the reverence shown him 
by my father who himself was not an ordinary 
man. I learned from my father that Ashan was 
one of the great teachers who appear among men 
from time to time and he possessed miraculous 
powers. 1 felt strongly urawn to the Master, 
who at first looked upon me as a child, but was 
greatly interested when he found out that I was 
studious and thoughtful. He told my father 
that ho was greatly pleased to find that I had 
made such 'good use of my time, though so young. . 
After questioning me as regards the range .of 
my studies he spoke to me on higher subjects 
and I found to my delight that he had a solution 
for the problems that so often perplexed > me. I 
listened to him for hours with rapt attention for 
I had ‘found a teacher whose wisdom was - 
unbounded and to whom the deepest mysteries 
were like an open book. The doctrine of past 
incarnations fascinated me strongly. When I 
asked questions about the Master’s possession of 
strange powers he said they came only to tb$ ; 
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initiated and the adept, hut they did not form 
the primary objects of knowledge. 

While the Master was staying with us my 
father suddenly died after a very brief illness. 
Before his death he consigned me to the Master’s 
care. I was overwhelmed with grief for I had 
lost both my parents and was left alone in the 
world. For a day or two the Master left me to 
my grief and then he spoke to me such words 
of consolation as helped to withdraw my mind 
from despair and set it thinking on the problem 
of life and death apart from my personal loss. 
I understood there is no such tiling as death 
and relationships are casual. Some days later 
the Master said I should go and live with some 
relations as he was about to return to his hermit- 
age. I said I would go with him as I wanted 
to be initiated as his disciple. 

The Master was taken aback and tried to 
dissuade me on the ground that it would be a 
very hard life, that I was a girl and should be 
married and settled in life. But nothing would 
turn me from my resolve. T said there was no 
absolute law that all women should be married 
any more than all men; and a woman has as 
much right as a man to aspire to the* fulness of 
knowledge. This the Master could not deny but 
ho spoke of my personal attractions and pointed 
out that some one might fall in love with me. I 
was a rather petted and pert girl and told the 
Master that if required two whether for a quarrel 
or for love, and T knew perfectly well that I 
would love no man. I grew so bold that T rallied 
the Master saying that he was a very handsome 
man but he had not permitted any woman to fall 
in love with him. 

The Master laughed and was then lost in 
thought for some time. Then he said slowly with 
great deliberation, and I remember his words to 
this day. ‘Perhaps you are right. It may be 
quite possible that you may love no man hero. 
But who can tell what the future may hold in 
its closed palm ?’ 

The Master yielded to my earnest entreaties 
and I accompanied him to his hermitage. Ho was 
like a father to me and treated me with the 
greatest kindness. But as he told me there was 
no royal road to knowledge and after my initia- 
tion I had to undergo a very severe course of 
discipline. So great, however, was my desire to 
learn that I was never discouraged and my 
enthusiasm never abated. I forged ahead of the 
other disciples and needed no pressure of any 
kind to pursue my studies and subject myself 
to the rigorous self-discipline necessary for the 
eultiviltion of psychic powers. The Master was 
both surprised and pleased, and seeing how apt a. 
pupil I was gave me more time than to my other' 
fellow-disciples. He spoke to me at great length 
about the earlier teachers of our race and how they 
had advanced in knowledge from birth to birth, 
and how the past and the future were revealed to 
them like a book one has already read, I applied 


myself assiduously to develop the spirit fored 
inherent in us and in the course of three years 
the Master admitted me to the first degree of an 
adept and imparted to me more esoteric knowledge. 
Then he took me to Raba and I passed through 
the secret passage without help, following the 
Master with ease over the open chasms and going 
the round of Raba through the air. Two years 
ago the charge of the monastery and convent at 
Opi fell vacant and he sent me to fill the 
vacancy. The monks were at first somewhat 
surprised to find that a young woman had been 
placed in authority over them, but they afterwards 
approved the Master’s selection.’ 

We hud listened to Narga’s narrative with 
great interest and when she had concluded I 
ventured to ask whether the Master had told her 
anything when she departed for Opi. 

‘Yes/ she answered gravely, ‘he said 1 was more 
gifted than any one else he had taught but 1 was 
impetuous and impatient by nature and he was 
not certain about my future, lie refused, however, 
to make any attempt to read my future saying it 
must he something quite out of the common and 
there was nothing to be gained by finding out 
what could not he prevented.” 

We remembered that this was precisely what 
the Master had told us also. I felt doubtful 
whether this subject should be pursued. Noticing 
my hesitation Narga said, ‘Ask me anything you 
will and I shall tell you all I know. Between us 
there can be no reserve and no secrecy, and I 
have nothing to keep hack from you.’ 

Still 1 hesitated but Narga evidently waited 
for more questions. Then 1 asked, ‘Have you any 
idea now as to what was at the back of the 
Master’s mind when he spoke of your future ?’ 

‘I had no idea then, but is it not now evident 
what he was thinking of ? But he resolutely 
refused to turn over the page of the future 
because what is written cannot be wiped out.’ 

1 would not ask any other question, but Narga 
looked at Maruehi and myself, and she blushed as 
her eyes met Orl ov’s. If she had been an 
ordinary woman perhaps she would have felt shy 
and turned the conversation to some 'other topic. 
But Narga was accustomed to analyse her own 
thoughts and was quick to read the 'thoughts of 
others and we knew that she was frankly out- 
spoken. She went on quite dispassionately, ‘You 
are loyal-hearted gentlemen find you naturally 
feel this is a delicate subject’ since it refers to my 
present position. I am not sure what must be 
the thoughts of the Master but Karos and the 
others must be thinking me a shameless, fallen 
woman, and if they could get at me they \Vpilld 
stone me to death without pity.’ 

Maruehi protested vehemently, saying that we 
held her in as great honour now r as we did at 
Opi. 

Narga smiled and said, ‘Yes, because I am the 
living evidence of your visit to Heperon.’ 

We started. She was repeating the Master’s 
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own words. Iiad sbo overheard our thoughts or 
caught the words as our lips formed them without 
uttering them ? Narga went on as if she had not 
noticed our movement of surprise. 4 1 low was 
it possible to foresee the future in my case ? In 
our own town I had seen many young men, some 
of them quite good looking and had noticed the 
admiration in their eyes when they looked at me. 
But my heart was never stirred and love seemed 
to mo to bo a silly thing. Wiiat had F to do with 
love when 1 thirsted only for knowledge ? When 
I had passed through the period of probation 
under the tutelage of the Master I was firmly 
convinced that the world held no bonds for mo 
and my emancipation was complete and it 
remained only for me to advance along the path 
of wisdom and knowledge until the goal was 
reached. How could I dream for a moment that 
my late was linked with another, a being from 
another world? When 1 gazed at night at the 
starry heavens, and 1 did so every night, I 
wondered what sort of beings peopled Lannilo and 
the other planets, but how could I ima.gin * 
that men living up there would come down to our 
planet, or that the future course of my life was 
bound with one of them V 

A look of great tenderness came into her eyes 


as she looked at Orion, hut she was not ail 
ordinary woman whoso lips could he closed by 
any notion of false modesty. She was no more 
ashamed of her love than she was of her wisdom 
and she proceeded calmly with her argument as if 
she had been discussing the affairs of another 
person. ‘I do not for a moment doubt that what 
has happened to me is most wonderful, I know 
that much of what I have attained will bo labour 
lost and tin* powers I have acquired will vanish. 
At the same time, I feel that a complete life 
is a rounded whole and there must be some gap 
which has to be filled up and I have to retrace 
my steps in the long journey from life to life in 
order that the gap may he closed and I may 
start afresh on my interrupted progression. When 
we renounce the ties of this life it. means that 
those obligations had been fulfilled in some other 
life. There can be no hiatus, we have to tread 
every step of the* road that stretches before us in 
life alter life ; there are no shortcuts and wo 
cannot jump over any distance. The wonder 
is that the fulfilment of my destiny should be 
divided between two worlds/ 

Narga ceased and fell to silent musing. We 
hold our peace. 

( To be concluded ) 
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1 sat beside the river bank, 

Where the great waters silently 
Flowed from the forest, silent, dank, 
The trees bent over me. 

Across the sky there crept the night, 
And in the little village there 
They had not even candle-light, 

So very poor they were. 

Then through the darkness distantly 
A song of women came to share 
The burden of their poverty, 

The measure of their care. 

They should have sung of royalty, 
Lordship of elephants and gold, 


Of lands that broadened as the sea, 
Hearts that were true and bold, 

Of the great forest’s liberty, 

Kingship of forest free and proud, 
Strong pride as of the tallest tree 
Lifted above the crowd. 

They should have sung such royalty 
. As gave their fathers wings 
To rise from dim antiquity 
Into a race of kings. 

And yet those unseen women sang 
Only a tale of poverty, 

And all* the darkened village rang 
With that strange tragedy. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PEACE : By S. IK Oh? fair. International Booh 
Arrive. 1DSH. Pp. 2 SO. Poona, India. • 

I have not read from any source a more clear, 
concise yet. comprehensive, interestingly told, scholarly 
and fair-minded account of the world’s present econo- 
mic and political crisis (crisis as regains world-peace) 
than 1 find in this attractive hook from a scholar in 
fa r -off Tndia. 

The claim is made by the author that the piesent 
crisis, the impending danger of another world-war, 
is the result of imperialism, or imperialism linked 
with capitalism, (liven the imperialism and capitalism 
of the preceding half century, and the great war of 
19.14-IN was inevitable. (liven the continuation 
of imperialism and capitalism as they still exist, 
and another world-war is certain to come. The 
author traces the origin of imperialism in its four most 
important modern developments those of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia. In other words 
he traces the acquisition (theft) by those nations 
of vast territories in Asia. Africa .and the islands 
of the sea, and the domination of those territories as 
‘'possessions” or “colonies.’’ 

The cause of the thefts was capitalism, or national 
greed. The instrumentality by means of’ which this 
national greed was able to attain its ends— that 
of stealing territories and thus obtaining colonies and 
foreign jjossessions was militarism which means the 
creation of great armies and navies. The danger that 
all this would create wars between these imperialistic 
nations was not very great so long as the thieving 
“was good,” that is, so long as there were o fresh 
possessions to be acquired. But when all the 
territory was appropriated (stolen), then the inevitable 
crisis came. Each nation was dissatisfied at not 
having obtained more. Each was envious of the 
other. Each wanted a larger place in the sun. Of ' 
course, this meant that they all must have bigger 
armies and navies to protect their loot, and to be 
ready to avail themselves of any possible opportunity 
to grab territory from the others. Thus it was only 
a question of time when they would fight one another. 
Hence the Great War. 


When the war of greed was over, of course, the 
settlement the Versailles Treaty — was one of greed : 
how could it he anything else? The idea that such 
an imperialistic war, capitalistic war, greed war, war 
caused hv thefts and waged to protect thefts, could 
“end war,” could bring “protection to small nations,” 
could “make the world safe for democracy,” was the 
sheerest idiocy. Thai America could ever have been 
made to believe it, is one of the most amazing facts 
in all history. 

After telling excellently well the story of all this, 
the author tells equally well the stories of the 
“Reparations,” of “Lausanne,” of I lie “Tangle of the 
War Debt*,” and of the effect of all these in creating 
the world catastrophe, the world collapse, from which 
all nations are suffering, and which he believes is 
certain to bring on another World War, unless some 
new way out can he found. 

Where can another way out he found, and thus 
another war be prevented? Not by capitalism; not 
by imperialism ; these will only plunge the world 
into deeper and deeper ruin. 

He has no faith that tin; League of Nations can 
help, because that was created by the capitalistic 
and imperialistic nations ; and is controlled by them, 
lie hdievt'S, for their own ends. 

He believes that in one direction *and one only 
there is light. What, he proposes is a world- wide 
organization of peoples, for world’-jYistiee and world- 
peace. It should take the form of a popularly cfcctcd 
World Prove Committee. Its members and managers 
must not he chosen by the nations as such, that is, 
by national governments, because all governments of 
the world, except that of Russia, are largely if not 
wholly controlled by capitalists, imperialists and 
militarists. They must be chosen by the peoples of 
the world themselves ; because ns he believes,* the 
vast majority of the world’s peoples do not -.-want 
war. but do sincerely want world-peace ant! such’ 
world-justice as will maintain world-peace. 

In addition to the World Peace Committee, and 
as its constant practical Executive, or Working Arm, 
the author would have a permanent World Board of 
Judges (from ten to thirteen in number) chosen from 
and by the World Peace Committee, whose duty 
should be to work constantly, in such ways as should 
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seem to them wisest, to promote the interests of 
peace everywhere. If differences arose anywhere 
between nations, or between parties or factions in 
any single nation, which seemed likely to lead to 

war, the matter should lie taken up at. ‘once by the 
World Board of Judges, or if necessary by the 
World Peace Committee itself, if the contending 
nations Ol factions refused to heed the verdict, and 
insisted on going to war then a world-wide economic- 
political boycott should at once be set in operation 
against them. 

Such is the author’s plan for preventing wars. 

Of course, the question arises at once : Is the plan 
practicable ? Can it be made to work ? At least, is 
it. not worthy of careful consideration l 

One of the unquestionable valuable incidental 

features of the book is that it points out the 

important place which India holds, and must hold, 
in the economies and the peace of the world. 

J. T. SlTNI»ERI,ANI>. 

INDIA IN TRANSITION : By I). Graham 1'olc. 
Jhyarth Press. London. 

The English voters, it is often claimed, are the 
ultimate rulers and controllers of the destiny of dbO 
million people of India : viceroys, governors, and 
the rest, ot the political office-holders in India are 
merely the agents and emissaries of English citizens. 
As “trustees,” so runs the story, it is the English 
electorate which is finally responsible for what, 
happens to India’s “voiceless millions.” Yet. the 
great, mass of the English electors are either stupidly 
ignorant or cynically indifferent to Indian affairs, 
except on those few occasions when some sensation- 
alized news of the so-called religious feuds or 
V>olitioal murders in India, find their way to the 
Londonese press and it starts its bcllowings. II. is 
under this sad conviction that D. Ora bam Pole has 
written India in Transition and Wedgewood Bcnn, 
ex -Secret ary of State for India, has contributed a 
Foreword. But. 1 suspect that not many English 
voters will ever look into the book. 

The author, however, has done his best. He has 
made a historical survey of recent political events 
and has also given an outline of the more important, 
social and economic conditions, lie tells about the 
machinery of Indian government., the workings of 
the recent political reforms, the results of the Round 
Table Conferences, the demands of the Indian 
National Congress, the Simon Report or rather the 
Simon travaloguc. 

The material is drawn largely from official docu- 
ments. The book lacks an index. Though somewhat 
sombre in tone, it, is free from obfuscation and is 
quite readable. It is a straightforward account, of 
Indian affairs and how they came to be in such a 
tangled mess. It reflects, on the whole, the view- 
point of the civilized minority of the British Isles. 

I cannot, therefore, undertake to say how long the 
book will be allowed to circulate unmolested either 
in India or in England. 

The main thesis of Mr, Graham Pole is that the 
London Parliament should conic to honourable terms 
with India without further delay and give the 
Indian nation a real self-government, while then* is 
yet time, and not “try to hold on until we lose every- 
thing, even respect.” For nationalism, as is suggested, 
has already sounded the death-knell of imperialism. 
The situation calls fqr a new moral order. 

Truth will prevail, all obstructionists to the 
contrary notwithstanding.. That is the one reason why 


1 believe that the domination of one people by 
another cannot last for ever. At its core festers $ 
cancerous lie. It. gnaws at one’s moral and spiritual 
tissue. A mind that does not see it, is beyond tfab 
reach of reason and humanity. The mind of 
I). Graham Pole does see it ; hut most of his fellow* 
countrymen in their island home seem to have taken 

moral holiday, and are apparently even unaware 
that their holiday has become a sadist debauch. 

It, is a pleasure to commend Mr. Graham Polo’s 
India in Transition to students of the Indian 
problem. 

Sudhin’dra Bose 

THE INDIAN THEATRE, its Origins and Later 
Deeelopments under European Influence , with special 
reference to Western India. Bg R. K. Yajnik, M. A, } 
Ph.fK G c<>n/e Allen and Unwin Ltd.. Lornlon, 1983. 
Pp. i J SJ. 

The full descriptive title of the work is given 
above in order to indicate its object, and scope, but 
one might complain after rending the. work that the 
title is somewhat, misleading. It is true that Part 
I of the work deals with the. question of Sanskrit 
origins, hut the author appears to be more concerned 
with its later developments, by which again is meant 
exclusively the modern vernacular theatre of the 19th 
century, produced almost entirely under the influence 
of the*, European rather than the Sanskrit theatre. 
But the ^author makes ample ajxflogy for this 
procedure. The Part 1 of the work is to lie regarded 
merely as preliminary, for the book really attempts a 
fairly wide, if not exhaustive, survey of the activities 
of the modern vernacular theatres of India. As the 
modern Indian theatre has developed, at least in its 
earlier stages, somewhat artificially under direct 
European influence, the question of borrowing, 
adaptation and imitation of foreign models naturally 
receives the largest attention. The problem, however, 
is approached more from the point of view of its 
theatrical bearings than from its strictly literary 
aspects. The author has claimed that no relevant 
matter of importance has been overlooked. Judged 
with reference to the limitation which he has himself 
set, to his task, it is possible to allow his statement. 
But, his strictly limited point of view has naturally 
obliged him to give a rapid survey more of stage 
representation than of the drama and omit a detailed 
study of individual works and authors of importance. 
He has again placed a greater emphasis on the 
problem of direct translations, .adaptations and 
borrowings, especially of Elizabethan m general and 
Shakespearean plays in particular. But the larger 
and more important problem of the assimilation of 
Western dramatic ideas and ideals does not appear 
to have received the attention it deserves. The 
question is not merely one of contact but of the 
moulding as much of literary form and expression 
as of its inner spirit and outlook. The earlier 
vernacular productions, to which the author has 
devoted the greater part of his work, contented itself 
with direct and obvious imitations, hut when, wo 
come to later plays the influence is more subtle, 
because it, is no longer a matter of mere borrowing 
but of. deeper assimilation. It, is nevertheless a Question 
of much greater interest and undoubtedly deserves 
more careful study. 

The author nimsclf admits that Part I of the 
work, which deals generally with Sanskrit theatre 
and dramaturgy, is of different value, but it t is 
retained for a certain continuity of treatment which 
involves an introductory exposition of the theory and 
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lattice of the Sanskrit theatre. To the Sanskritist 
H* part may not appear to have maintained a high 
Sjel, but it is obviously meant- for the general reader. 
&t, even admitting this, its connection with the 
hthor’s particular theme of the modern vernacular 
teatro has not l>een made very clear. It is given 
lore as an historical introduction than as an 
istorical background. It is true that the conditions 
f growth and expansion of the modem Indian 
ggatre under direct foreign inspiration were entirely 
uFerent, but a certain measure of the influence of 
wa older Indian theatre, both popular and literary, 
persisted and shapi*l some aspects of its form 
nu substance. This phase of the problem does not 
Iftm to have received its proper treatment- ; and the 
Bimection, direct or remote, of the new theatre with 
be old should have been more clearly indicate in 
rder at least to justify the inclusion of Part I. 

The work is one which it is hardly possible to 
fcview in detail, especially when the reviewer’s 
nowledgo of vernacular productions other than 
fengali is limited. As a pioneer work opening up 
8W ground of considerable interest, the reviewer has, 
Owever, no hesitation in extending to it a hearty 
Welcome. It- is impressive by reason of the large 
lass of scattered material examined and the amount 
f labour and skill that it has involved. Even if 
fiere are inaccuracies, which may be remedied, and 
aps which may be tilled in time when the vast 
abject is more completely examined, we have in this 
andy and well-printed volume a wide and intelligent 
urvey which is undoubtedly full of interest. 

S. K. I)B 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON HISTORY : 
w C. Nartiyamwamy Mudaliar , Deputy Assistant 
hntroller of Military Accounts (Retired). 

The book is misnamed. Tt is neither a history nor 
study of religion, nor doc* it say anything as to how 
jstory has been influenced by religion. Jt. is at best 
summary of the author’s readings about religious 
sremooies and practices in different lands. 

The present volume is only part I. Other parts are 
ttrhaps in t-ho making. It has no chapters and no 
leadings. It flows on like a great river with occasional 
«ndS' t irix., sections. But. even there, there are no 
Deadlines to tell of the subject-matter. And within 
w sweep of 154 pages, we have excursions into the 
sligtons of the Zulus and the Egyptians, the Baby- 
EXhions and the Romans and what not. 

The language of the book is florid but not 
ierspicuous. We arc told of a “mundane world 0 
£>• u). of “dumping ground of travellers,” who see 
pith “travelling vision’’ (p. 75), and of how “vegetation 
applied the prolific imagination to ply its own 
rasageful trade” (p. 127), and of “a very grand, 
ublime, pathetic and tragic spectacle” (p. 140), of 
indecent morality” and “true perspectiveness vanished” 
?• 146), and we* are also told of peoples who “left an 
Mieltble mark on the pages of the history of the world 
y their -sanguine hopes m after-life” (p. 88), and last 
ut not least, of now functionaries arose in Egypt 
to guide the laity through the difficult mazes ot life 
uecessfully and to carry the ship of state sublimely to 
he shores where breathes a balmy breeze of sweet 
Horn , arid eternal peace” (p. 93). 

Words and phrases are hurled at the reader 
Hth a merciless rapidity. 

TJ. C. Bhattachabjee 


THE GOLDEN BOAT: Rabindranath Tagore. 
Translated by Bhalmni Bhaltacharyya , George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd London . Nov., 1932. 4s. 6d. 

More than thirty selections appear in this volume, 
culled with taste from the writings of Rabindranath 
and rendered in English with skill by Mr. Bhatfca- 
charyya. The translator is a close student of Tagore’s 
and it may be hoped the book will find its way to the 
lovers of the Poet. Some of the selections appear to be 
of the very best ; such are “The Strange Beggar,” 
“Path Way z ” “Farewell to Heaven.” The prose is 
rhythmic, simple and terse. 

GITA EXPLAINED : By Dnyaneshwar Maharaj. 
Translated into English by Manu Subedar, B. A ., B. Sc. 
t Econ .) London , Bar-at-Law. Published by M. Subedar 
Palli Hill. Bandra. Price Rs . 2 (Paper bound ), and 
Rs. 2-8. 

Dnyananath, a disciple of Matsycndranath and a 
scholar of vast erudition born in the thirteenth 
century, wrote what is believed to be the first com- 
mentary on the Gita in Marathi, consisting of about 
nine thousand couplets. This standard work, one of 
the most prominent contributions to old Marathi, has 
been put into new garb by Pandit Govind Ramehandra 
Moghe and then Englished by Mr. Subedar. 

Tt is a pleasure to road the English translation in 
tlie volume under review ; we are at once introduced 
to a work which is comparatively unknown outside 
Maliarastra, and realize what excellent treatises we 
have in the Indian vernaculars, awaiting translation 
and publication either in English or in Hindi. The 
wealth, of examples is one. of the glories of Dnyanesli- 
wari, and the present version, opens our eyes to the 
richness of the b<x>k from this view-point. The publi- 
cation will be enjoyed by those who arc interested in 
the Gita and its teachings. 

Priyaranjan Sen 

WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW 
ABOUT MONEY : Edited by G. D . H. Cole. Published 
by Gollancx. Pp. 544. Price 5s. 

For the small sum of five shillings one can buy 
over five hundred pages of matter dealing in simple, 
plain language, with the different problems of money, 
and the financial system. Mr. Cole himself begins 
with a chapter oil the definition, forms, and functions 
of money, and then in a second chapter proceeds to 
discuss the part played by money in the present 
World Crisis. Afterwards there are chapters by “nine 
economists from Oxford” dealing with Central Banks, 
Credit and Joint-stock Banking, Foreign. Ttade and 
Exchange Rates, Capital and Investment, Money 
and Prices, Public Finance, and International Debts. 
Finally Mr. Cole sets forth the case for the Socializa- 
tion of Banking, and sums up the discussion in a 
concluding chapter. 

The book might almost be . described as a text- 
book if it were not for Mr. Cole’s final chapters, 
since it is, generally speaking, non -contentious— that 
is, it deals with matters from an “orthodox” stand- 
point. That “heretics” exist is however admitted,- 
and one chapter in the book is devoted to discussing 
the views of four Of the leading “heretics,” Major 
•Douglas, Professor Soddy, Dr. Gescll, and Dr. Eisler. 
Since however the present economic structure is 
largely the result of “orthodox” economics, and since 
people are generally beginning to realize that some- 
thing is wrong, it is questionable whether the non- 
contentious statements of the 1 orthodox are not 
really extremely contentious. Take, for example, the 
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following passage in ' tho chapter on ‘ Money and 
Prices” by Mr. E. F. M. Durbin : 

“We want to discover in this chapter whut mone- 
tary policy ought to be pursued in the long run. 
And the answer, in the broadest outline, is that the 
right policy, whatever it may be, will maintain full 
employment. Beyond this contribution and no one 
will deny that it is a very important contribution, 
money can do nothing to solve the real economic 
problem. The real economic problem is to raise the 
standard of living, to give people the things they 
actually want.” (Page 314.) 

Then he goes on to enumerate these wants as 
food, clothing, houses, etc., and then proceeds to say 
that in these days of machine production wo are apt 
to exaggerate the extent to which the problem of 
production has been solved, and that even if all onr 
machines, and men were fully employed the output 
of consumption goods would only be increased about 
25 per cent. 

Now practically every word of this is challenged 
bv the ‘heretics.’ To begin with, they deny that the 
object of a monetary policy is, or should he, to 

maintain full employment, since employment, is not 
an end in itself but merely a moans to production 
and as has been frequently pointed out, few people 
have thought of what is going to happen when the 
scientists achieve their dream of being able to 

harness the rays of the sun to aid production, so that 
one or two men can do all the work that, needs to 

he clone. When that occurs it. would seem that the 
rest of mankind would he expected to stand quietly 
aside, and starve through Unemployment ! Tt is 

important then to realize this simple fact that the 
object of an economic policy must he to obtain a full 
output of 'goods ; and in a machine age such an 
output can be maintained without full employment. 
Full employment is impossiple, and payment (distri- 
bution) should not ha made condition'd upon the 
performance of worth. Then again, it is generally 
admitted that the world today is suffering from 
“over-production,” and the problem is not to distribute 
sufficient hut to distribute what is actually produced. 
Few people seem to realize the fact that today a 
great many things are created which cannot he 
consumed, that is, which people cannot sell, because 
others have not the money to buy. This is one 
reason why a war is good for trade, since; both sides 
are busy presenting free gifts to their opponents, and 
therefore everything that is produced can he consumed, 
and so everyone is happy — except possibly the 
ordinary soldiers I This does hot mean that at present, 
we are producing as much as we really nerd as 
any visit to an Indian village would show, but at 
present production is being slowed down deliberately 
to try to equate itself to effective damand. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, put the matter clearly in a recent speech 
on the solution of tho World Crisis. 

“There is no method so certain and so rapid in 
its operation as the control of production, and the 
proper adaptation of supply to demand.” 

Mr. Durbin has estimated that there can be only 
a 20-25 per cent increase, but. Lord Melchett in his 
hook “Modern Money” has clearly shown that in 
80ra J industries a 10 per cent increase in employment 
would result in a 50 per cent increase in production. 

Again Mr. Cole in his chapter on money is 
equally questionable. He includes bank credits 


(created out of nothing) in his definition of money 
but he denies that cheques are money, though it if 
only in the form of cheques that the non-existent 
bank credit takes upon itself what he declares to be 
the function of money— that is to say, becomes 
available as purchasing power. Even more question* 
able is his statement that velocity of circulation 
compensates for deficiency in tho quantity of money*, 
because the given quantity of money can thus a<l 
more work in a given time. This is due to the 
“orthodox” habit of thinking in terms of money:, 
instead of in terms of goods. In real terms it is the 
velocity of the exchange of goods that causes the 
money to circulate more rapidly, but oven this does 
not mean very much. For example, if a person buys 
eight seers of atta at the beginning of the week In* 
rupee circulates more rapidly than if ho bought hit 
daily supply each morning, but his cosumption 
of atta remains the same. No one can make a 
limited income buy more by spending it sooner. Tho 
“heretics” of course argue that monov can caned 
costs only once and it is the cancelling of costs that 
is important. 

There is hardly room to deal with the “heretics” 
view point which has been referred to but roughly 
speaking the argument might be put as follows : 

1. Before the Industrial Revolution people pro- 
duced by using their physical powers to control' the 
forces of nature. Tn those days what was produced 
was consumed, or exchanged by the producer for 
something tliftt he wanted. 

2. As a result of the Industrial Revolution people 
now produce by using machines and their physical 
powers to control the forces of nature. Therefore, 
what is now produced must be divided v between the 
machine and the producer. 

3. The machine itself does not consume and 
therefore the share which falls to the machine is 
used for producing more, and ever more machines 
which can produce but which cannot conaun'o. 

4. The machine displaces certain men, and since 
these men are displaced, and cannot work, therefore 
they cease to he able to buy, and therefore work has 
either to be created for them (i.e., luxury trades) or 
else the demand falls, due to decreased purchasing 
power, and production has therefore to be limited to 
a like extent ! In short the position is similar to 
that of the python which began eating its own tail, 
and so tried to swallow itself. 

The above is a very generalized statement, and 
so is very open to criticism nut it will give readers, 
who do not know any of the “heretical” views, 
some idea of . their arguments which are that the 
economic system is at present based on money which 
is supposed to represent goods, and a true economic 
system would be based on the goods themselves. 

Christopher Ackroy#: 

TARrKH-MLATir : By Mr. V S. Bendrey. Poona 

vm. 

Mr. V. S. Bendrey, author of Sadhana-chikitsa 
(Marathi), and the editor of Itajaram-eharitram (a 
contemporary account of Rajaram’s famous journey to 
Jinji), has done a service to history by publishing in r 
book form (pp. 46) his learned paper on tike 
Ilahi Era. of. Akbar. Mr. Bendrey’s study is a distinct 
advance on previous efforts to solve the difficulties 
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which beset <he calculation oL the . true solar months 
and years of the Ilahi Era, and the conversion of the 
dates of this Era into- those of the Christian Calender. 
He has for the first time utilized a valuable Sanskrit 
Work, Parai Prakash, written by one Vedangarai under 
the patronage of the Emperor Shah Jab an. The 
authors of the history of the Hindi Literature in Hindi 
(MUhra-baaidhu-bimde) mention Vedangarai as a Hindi 
poet in the court of Shah .Tahan, who wrote Parsi-prakas 
about the ‘year 1707 Sam vat 'pp. 502). Mr. Bendry who 
has examined three MSS. of Parsi-prakas of Vedanga- 
rai adds the following note on its author : “Vedan- 
garai was a title given by Shah Jahan to one astro- 
finger named Maljit, son of Tiggalbhatta, a resident 
ofr Shristhali in Gujarat — vide his son Nandikeshwar’s 
Account of his father roeorded in his book Gan’aka- 
mandanam—a small treatise on astronomy. Vedanga- 
Tfli wrote this Parsi-prakas to explain the terms, 
technical words, etc., which may in the ordinary lift;, 
present a difficulty to an astrologer for want of suffi- 
cient knowledge of Persian. The work appears to have 
been written in 1540 a. i>.” (Note JO, p. 7.) 
We do not know whether the authors of Mishrn- 
bandhu-hinodr came across any translation in Hindi 
verse of the Parsi-prakas, which seems to bo 
doubtful. 

However, it. must be admitted that Parsi-prakas 
of Vedangarai was the first attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty of accurately calculating the dates of the Ilahi 
Era. Mr. Bendrev has given in an appendix some 
valuable extracts from this book. We reersnmend the 
use of hrikh-i-Tlahi to students of history for 
cheeking the conversion of dates in the English 
translation of Abul-Fa/.l’s Akbarnama by IT. 
Beveridge. 

K. R. Qaxuntjo 


THE TWO INDUS : By B. ft Beotra , B.A.,ft.S., 
Chief Secretary , Sukct State. Pp. 121. 

This is a handy little eompendimn of treaties 
concluded from time to time between what are now 
known as the political halves of India, riz.. (lie 
British Power and the States. The principal drawback 
of the work is that it docs not attempt to reason 
Out the justice or otherwise of the policy which led 
to those engagements' or to trace the circumstances 
under which the political situation of Tndia came In 
be developed. But the more enumeration of facts and 
dates contained in this sketchy volume is in itself a 
great help at. the present moment when the future 
constitution of India with the States as federal units 
is being forged. Tt, amply proves that England 
subjugated India by diplomacy and not bv the 
v force of arms. It also brings out prominently how 
even the most solemn engagements and permanent 
bindings were quickly set. aside as soon as the 
exigencies of the situation required a change. One 
realizes how futile is the claim so often put^orth 
that the privilegs, rights and dignities of the Indian 
Princes would always be maintained unimpaired. Tn 
politics* as in other mundane affaris of this world 
there is nothing permanent or fixed. The volume 
contains here and there inaccuracies of dates and 
circumstances; which however do not mar its value, 
as it does not profess to offer any historical 
treatment, 

rGvS. Sard$sai , 


THE CHILD IN THE MIDST; by X. Winifred 
Bruce , M. A, with a Foreword by Lady Abdul Quadir , 
published by Y. M. C. A. Publishing House , 5, Russell 
Street , Cilcutta , pp vi + 136, price doth bound Rs . 2-8, 
paper bound Rs . 1-8. 

The book under review is a praiseworthy attempt 
to guide the parents in the numerous problems that 
confront them in the task of training up children. 
Almost all the problems have been mentioned and 
ractical advice based on facts of child psychology 
as been given in plain and simple language. Tt has 
almost become a truism now that unless the .parents 
train themselves, it is hopeless to expect that they 
would he able to train their offsprings. And in this 
task of training themselves the nook will be a good 
introductory study for the parents. 

The period up to adolescent 1 has been treated in the 
book and when one remembers that this is the most 
critical period of mental development, because the 
habits of thought and (lord formed at this period of 
one’s life, may make or mur his future, one can only 
congratulate the authoress on the simple way in which 
she has been able to express valuable truths. Her 
practical advice regarding how and when children 
should he given information on sex matters is useful 
though one may not agree with all that she has said. 
Other important chapters of the book arc those dealing 
with the Emotions of children, Fundamental habits 
Family relationships, etc. 

The value of the book has been enhanced by the 
Questions and topics of discussion that are given at 
the end of each chapter and the Diet sheet in the 
Appendix. 

S. C. Mini A 


THE TIUBES OF THE NILOIRIS: by N. 0. 
Rang ci, B. Lift {Or.') n). Paid is lied by G. L. War ay an, 
M. A., Manager, Andhra. Economic Series , Bnwada. 
Price An. 12, pp. 1 V f* To. 

This pamphlet contains a general, but rather 
scrappy, description of the economic condition of the 
Badagas, Chetties, Kotas and Panniyans of the NTlgiris 
hills. It forms interesting reading on account of the 
apparent sympathies of the author, but the value of 
the book would have been considerably enhanced if 
the author had followed some consistent scientific plan 
in his observations. As it- is, it ought to have been 
published in some popular journal, -rather than as 
part of an “Economic Series”. • \ . 

> v 

HANDBOOK: FOR VISITORS TO KASHMIR : 
By J. L. K. Jalali , M. A., Srinagar , 1938. Price Paper 
Cover , Rs, 2 — 1. Cloth-bound Rs. 2 — 12. Pp. it A- 180. 

The book under review gives datailed information 
regarding all that an average visitor might like to 
know about Kashmir. A complete list is given of 
the halting places on each road and of the con- 
veniences available there. Lists are also given o{ the . 
usual charges of house-boats, permits for shooting 
; aiid fishing and so on. 

We trust the book will prove helpful to those for 
whom it is intended. 

NiRMiLL K. Bose 
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SANSKRIT 

GHERANDA SAM HIT A : 

The Review of Gheranda Samhita at pay os S2-S3 
of the Modem Review for Jan wiry, Ifjill, needs 
correction in one or two particulars. 

Between 1895 when the work was first published, 
and 1999, the year of its reprint by the 
T. P. H. Advar, Madras, there have t>een two more 
editions of the work. Tt was included in volume XV of 
the Sacred Books of the Hindus along with An Easy 
Introduction to Yoga Philosophy and Siva Samhita 
(both text and translation) by the same learned author 
and practical Yogi. A second edition of the volume 
was brought out in 1925. For these publications the 
thanks of scholars and the general public are due to 
the Panini Office, Allahabad, - that original and 
enterprising publishing house which has to its credit 
the publication of so many of the* ancient scriptures 
of the Hindus and of several other valuable and 
indispensable works of linguistic, historical, economic 
and educational importance. The Panini Office has 
also published the text and translation of Hathayoga- 
pradipika directly to popularize the original Yoga 
texts. 

The learned reviewer again sets it down as the 
defUte conclusion of Mr. Vasil that Gheranda was a 
“Vaisnava of Bengal.” This is misleading. Mr. Vasu’s 
exact words are: ‘The directions regarding food 
are peculiar for the people of Bengal, the author of 
this treatise being apparently a Vaisnava of Bengal.” 


BENGALI 

BAXGIYA NATYASALAR ITIHAS: (Sahitya 
Parish at Series No. Sit). By Brajendra Noth Baner/'i. 
With a Foreword by Dr. Susil Komar Do, M. A ., 
1). Lift. Bxngiya Sahitya Parish it, 2 l-t - /, Upper 
Circular Road , Calcutta. Price Re. 1-t for members 
and Re. 1-S for others. B. S. lit 10. 

The book gives the history of the Bengali stage 
as adapted to the European stage and covers a period 
of about one hundred years (1795-187(5). It is divided 
into two parts. The first, part in seven chapters deals 
with a period when public theatres had not developed 
and amateur parties busied themselves in supplying 
amusements to selected invited guests and creating 
their own pleasure. The second part in five chapters 
furnishes a history of the public theatre up to the 
passing of the Dramatic Performances Control Bill 
into an Act in the beginning of 187(5. There are two 
useful appendices at the end of the book -one (which 
is highly important) giving a chronological list of the 
dramas staged on the boards of 'different public 
theatres ; the second giving a list of the works of the 
early and well-known playwrights of Bengal. The 
account given in the nook is primarily based on 
reports contained in contemporary newspapers, the 
results of a thorough ransack of which have already 
been published by Mr. Bancrji in the form of extracts 
from them arranged under various heads. The 
account is therefore more accurate than some of the 
similar other accounts based on heresays ami 
reminiscences. It is only to be hoped that Mr. 
Banerji will be able in future to discover from old 
records some accounts of the Pre-European stage in 
Bengal and thus supply us with a missing link 
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between the Sanskrit theatre and the modern Bengali 
theatre. 

Chintaha ran Cir a kra v a rtt 

MARATHI 

mm ^TT3T Trf ( The Life of Lola Lajpat Rat 

or the commencement of the new era.) Price Rs . 2 . 
Payee 29 ft. 

The author has dealt with the life, work and 
sacrifices of tin' hero critically. The history of the 
Lidimi national idea is described in this boolc and it 
is very thoughtful ami appreciable. The' book would 
have' hc.cn very useful had it contained Lalaji’s 
original thoughts. 

(At the foot of the mountain 
Salty a.) Price Re. I. Payee 150. 

The author Mr. Sukhitauakar h is published this 
collection of eight stories e»f realists, which delights in 
provincial details ami local colouring. Almost all 
(her stories take their life, colour and language from 
Goa and as such they arc the best representation of 
Goanese culture*. 

%l T? (Modern thoughts on 
Education.) Editor Mr. B. 1). Karre. Price Rs. it. 
Pages 2 7 it. 

This book contains an account, of the lectures 
ele'livcred by experienced educationists like' Prof. 
V. M. Joshi. It is divided into six parts. 
The whole field of education is traversed by 
instructive lectures in tluse six parts. This is a 
unie|im puhlii'alion dealing with • educational 

problems. 

V. S. Wakahkar 

GUJARATI 

Is A LA PI GHITRADARSHAX : Published by 
Chandrnknnl Brothers , Bombay. 1 ( Ht‘i. 

The* eleventh session of the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishat was held, during flier Christ mas holidays 
(1999) at Lathi in Katliiawad. Lathi has been 
immortalized in Gujarati literature as the* place 
where the Prince- Poet Surshinji, whose no in He, plume 
was Isalapi, reigned ami wrote his poems. Taking 
advantage of -this event, the* publishers have brought 
out, this sumptuous volume of Ksilapi Album, 
containing excellent illustrations of the life and life- 
work of the poet, both of them being romantic in so 
far as he married bis wife’s maid-servant, ami made 
her the Queen of his Heart. It contains 90 photos 
from life, 15 pictures depicting Kalapi’s poems and 
scenes from those poems, (5 illustrations of places of 
interest connected with him, an appendix containing the 
letters of the Prince to his wife ami friends, and an 
introduction in English from the pen of the- well- 
known^ writer, Kanaiyalal Munshi. The get-up of the 
work is excellent from an artistic point of view, and 
the publication furnishes a landmark in Gujarati 
literature in this direction. 

KATHIAWAD MAX SARVABIIOWM SATTA 
AXD GAEKWAD MAJMUDAR : By Nayanmkhrai 
Vinodrdi Majmudar. B. A., LIj. B , of Amreli. 
Printed at the Arunodat/a Press , Amreli. 2 kick card - 
board. Pp. 464. Price Rs. 2. lOiiit. 

The writer of this book,— a sort of family history 
of. the Majmudars who served the Gaekwads principally 
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in Kathiawad during the period of the Maratha 
sovereignty in that province, belongs to the family of 
that great Bhakta poet of .Tunagaah, Naixinh Mehta. 
The book is replete with first-hand information about 
those ancestors of the compiler, who in various 
capacities, as fighters and as administrators, contri- 
buted their share in the bringing about of orderliness 
out of the chaos that reigned there in those stirring 
times, between Samvat years 1780 and 1890. The 
narrative comes as far as Samvat year 1941. Every 
statement is Bup})ortcd by documentary evidence which 
is interesting from a historical point of view. Besides 
being State servants the writer forbears even great 
Vaishnav Bhaktas and poets. Altogether the book 
is sure to prove helpful as shedding some light in the 
later history of the province. 

NARSAYYO BHAKTA HARTNO : By Kanaiyalal 
M. Munshi, B. A., LL. IS. Advocate , Bombay ; 
printed at | the Khadayla Printing Press, Ahrmdabad . 
illustrated. Cloth bound. Pp. i 14. Price He. 1-8. 
1933. 

Narsinh Mehta known generally as the Adi-kavi of 
Gujarat has, of late, assumed prominence, once again, 
by certain questions raised as to the exact year of Iris 
birth. The subject has been named the Riddle of 
Narsinh Me hta. -anfl several Gujarati scholars have 



tried their hands at solving it, one of them being the 
writer of this dissertation, Mr. MunshL The contro- 
versy is still raging, and hence it is difficult to say 
anything definitely one way or the other. Mr. 
Munshi places it between Samvat years 1530 and 
1580, not earlier than 1530 and not later than 1580. 
The generally received year is Samvat year 1469. 
Besides this controversy, another one has attached 
itself to the poet ; it is this : whether the celebrated 
work palled Harmata is written by Premanand or 
Narsinh: On a consideration of various reasons, Mr. 
Munshi comes to the conclusion that it cannot be the 
work of the latter : he also says that he is prepared 
to revise his opinion on getting additional material. 
In later chapters he has tried to spell the life of 
Narsinh out of his verses, that is, he reads into some 
of them the narration of incidents and events in his 
own life as set out by the poet, a piece of auto- 
biography. It is an interesting piecing together of 
isolated fragmcnls, and reads like a rhapsody, 
composed under the influence of the enforced rest 
enjoyed (?) by him in the Bijapur jail. The work 
bears the stamp of the impetus or impulse of the 
dynamic personality qf the writer. The illustrations 
are based on imagination. 

K. M. J. 


»AY : CHILDREN’S HOMES, PALACES, 
AND SEXUAL RELATIONS 

By NITYA NARAYAN BANERJEE 


I N the playing room of the Children’s Home 
which I visited there was a big piano 
to the accompaniment of which the 
grown-up children sing and dance and 
thereby have their daily exercise. There are 
toys — everything materialistic — aeroplane, ship, 
torpedo, pump, engine, soldier, jpot a bogey 
or a fairy ; they do not celebrate the marri- 
age ceremony of daughters and sons, as 
children in Bengal do, or worship dolls of 
mythological gods and goddesses. Every 
boy is given the chance to play with 
anything, and it is noticed what* play 
he likes. . If he likes painting, in his future 
studies he is encouraged on that line ; if he 
shows a tendency towards engineering, the 
army, agriculture, art, he is given all facilities 
to develop on those lin^p, From their very 
childhood Russian children are observed and 
regular records about them are kept They 
are not pressed in the same mould— the 


dictators of Russia realize that there are 
different materials in different individuals and 
they should not be moulded in the same 
press. 

According to age children are classified 
and taken care of- In one room about thirty 
babies were sleeping — the attending nurse 
was preparing lier report of ^all the children 
under her care. She has to note daily the 
temperature, the stool and urine, times it cried 
and such other technical points. Every baby 
is given individual attention, every one is 
sleeping with hands up, the scientific position. 
If anything is wrong with any child it is 
segregated and sent to the doctor — his . mother 
may not take her child home, but if necessary 
she may stay there. Probably the richest 
man of our country would envy the scientific 
and hygienic care taken of and attention paid 
to the Russian workers’ children. Finishing 
my visit, I was requested to put down my 
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A painting in Hermitage— Leningrad 


opinion in a visitors' book which I did very 
gladly. 

The Intourist sent the taxi and it was 
ready at the door. We drove out to see the 
whole city. 

Soon we came beside the Neeva river. Its 
dancing sparkling, waves were frozen white, 
as if under the spell of some magician's wand ; 
a vast sheet of wavy snow stretched between 
the wide banks. We came across many im- 
portant buildings, among which mention may 
be made of College and Office of Navy ; 
Bureau of Labour on the bank of the Neeva, 
where formerly * political prisoners were im- 
prisoned and tortured ; the first Residence 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party, formerly the private residence of 
Kshesinsk&ya, from the balcony of which 
Lenin after his return from foreign lands, 
where he was exiled, made his first public 
speech before thousands of his followers ; the 
Red Army Arch, a colossal yellow*-coloured 
building made by the famous architect Rossi 
m X819 t 25, which wa» and still is the seat 


of the army, just in front of the well-known 
winter palace of the Tsar, which has now 
been converted into the Museum of the 
Revolution. Beside this huge ornamental 
building is the world-famous Hermitage, the 
favourite picture gallery of Tsarist times 
which was built by Gerard Terborch in 1617-81 
and which still contains beautiful original 
paintings by well-known Italian aud French 
artists. The palaces of the Tsar's sons,* 
daughters and relations are worth seeing. 
Before one such building, “Panti Palace," is 
a nice park having the sickle and hammer, 
the emblem of the Communists on its bed. In 
this park, not very far from the Tsar's palace, 
thousands of revolutionaries died. So it has 
been named “Square of the Victims of 
Revolution." * * 

After visiting the important buildings and 
parks in the city, we took a long drive to thfc 
outskirt of the city, where the summer palace 
of the Tsar stands. This beautiful three- 
storied building stands the same as it used to 
do in the Tsar's time ; the pieces of furniture 
are kept as they were, just to show the people 
how lavishly the king used to spend at the 
cost of the poor people's labour. It was 
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already too late for lunch. We came back, 
to the hotel in the afternoon and, finishing 
lunch as soon as possible, went to see a “zag*y 
or marriage and divorce registration office. 
This was on the second floor of a . huge 
building, a small office having two ; clerks 
several benches for the couples, " We were 
given a seat near the Registrars tafctajj jwf 
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guide interpreted to me the questions and 
answers of the registrar and the couples. 

The willing couple have to deposit only 
two roubles in the office in the morning, for 
which they get a number. During the registra- 
tion hour the registrar calls out the number 
serially and the couples come before her, 
produce their passports, which according to 
the new Russian law everybody has to obtain 
from the local police as proof of. identity. 
The registrar bikes down tins names of the 
bride and groom in her book and the couple 
are requested to put their signature's in the 
book. That finishes everything — they arc 
married. The only questions they are asked 
are, if that was the second marriage of any of 
the party and their age. Couple after couple 



Park of Victims of Revolution (Paul’s Palace) 

— Leningrad 

came and got married ; there was no ceremony, 
no priest, no friend or bride’s maid on the 
occasions. Probably it takes five minutes to 
be married iii Russia and much less time to 
be divorced. Any one of the couple may come 
to the office and say, "I want to be divorced.” 
That is enough to get a divorce. If the other 
party be present, so much the better ; if not, 
he will get a post card from this office that 
he is no longer married, his partner has 
divorced him, and he will bo requested to 
have his passport endorsed to that effect. The 
registrar will not ask, why they are divorcing, 
would not disallow a prayer for divorce for 
want of any proof about adultery. She may 
request them to settle the differences, but 
even that the law does not require. I was 
shown the books in which notes on marriage 
and divorce are kept, but could hardly under- 


stand anything. Pages of both the books 
were almost full. I asked the registrar, 
"What is the percentage of divorce ?” She 
said, "About fifty per cent.” 

"So much,” exclaimed T. 

"But that is a smaller percentage in com- 
parison with America,” added my guide. 

An eager couple came and asked me 
something which I could not understand. My 
guide answered him and smilingly said to 
me, "He asked our number.” It was amusing. 

I asked, "What did you tell him ?” 

"Numberless ” was her reply. 

A young couple took their seat before the 
registrar. They seemed to me quite young, 
just about eighteen, the marriageable age in 
Russia. Another couple came who seemed 
quite aged. Both of them were marrying 
for the second time. So they were asked 
if they had any children. The answer 
was in the negative, ff there be any children 
by the first marriage, parents have to 
maintain them, but, unlike other countries, 
the burden of maintenance is not only on 
the father; if the father docs not earn, 
the mother has to bear the burden of mainten- 
ance. The amount of alimony varies accord- 
ing to the earnings of the parents, but if one 
party is totally incapable of earning, he may 
claim one-third of the other’s earnings. As 
a rule, in case of divorce, the children stay 
with the mother, but if she ill-treats them or 
is a drunkard or moral reprobate, the father 
may claim the children. Whenever there is 
a divorce, the parents try to come to a 
mutual settlement regarding children and their 
maintenance ; if they fail to do so, they have 
to go to court. Registration of .marriage is 
not absolutely necessary by. Inw in Russia. 
If a male and a female so like,’ they can live 
together as husband and wife, neither the state 
nor society will condemn it. But this free 
mating sometimes causes much trouble when 
there is litigation for alimony. In such 
difficulties fathership is determined on the 
evidence of friends and relatives. If .they say 
that the man used to live with her and most 
probably the son is his, he has to pay for his 
maintenance. This may be one of the chief 
reasons why Russia in spite of so much laxity in 
relations between the two sexes has not turned 
into a land of debauchery. When one hears 
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Tverskava-Yarnskaya Komi : one of tin 1 main streets 

that in Russia male and female can live 
together without any restriction, he naturally 
thinks the females in Russia are so many 
prostitutes and males are debauches of the 
lowest grade. But in fact it is far from so. 
To me it seemed the Russians were much more 
moral than other nations of the continent. 
What do we see in Europe? In all civilized 
countries women dress them- 
selves in such a. fashion as will 
readily attract the attention 
of men ; in society dinner and 
dances both men and women try 
to make themselves prominent, 
not among themselves, but 
before the eves of the other 
sex ; but in Russia this sex 
suggestiveness is totally absent. 

Men and women travel together 
in the same compartment of the 
train in day and night, they have 
their sunbath in summer on the 
river banks sido\by side with 
scanty bathing Costume or with 
nothing on at all ; in processions 
male and female march side by 
side without the slightest sex 
sensibility. Seduction is a great 
'offence in Russia — to Russians it is exploitation 
of sex. One must be true and sincere in his 
love life. One may divorce and get married 
at his will ; but if it be proved that it is his 
nature to do so, he is sentenced to imprison- 


ment. Amongst the youths of 
the universities and colleges sex 
life should be more complex. 
The male and female students 
eat, sit, sing together, live in the 
same dormitory, though in 
separate rooms. But they can 
go to each other's room, may 
fall in love, oven mate and have 
children. Neither the authorities 
nor the fellow-students will frown 
on if. If two students want 
to live a married life, registered 
or not, they are allowed to do 
so. rf they have a child, the 
mother may still proceed with 
her studies, leaving the child in 
University nurseries. But if 
it is proved, that any student, 
male or female, enjoys sexual life casually, 
when 1 there is really no love but the 
desire o!^ satisfaction stands prominent, 
he is disciplined and reprimanded. Love has 
got all licence but seductiveness is banned. 

II anybody infects his mate with any venereal 
disease, even if they be husband, and wife, he 
is punished with one year’s imprisonment. 


Summer Palace of Tsar— Leningrad 

Ail old woman came to assist 'the registrar 
as she could not cope with the heavy work. 
We were sitting just beside the table and 
probably looking to be a couple. The old woman 
gravely asked : "Yes, your number please ?” 
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JThe PrimroBe drawing-room at Summer Palace'**, ^ 

My guide burst into laughter this time and 
interpreted to me her question. The registrar, 
too, began to laugh and explained to her 
assistant that we were mere visitors. The 
old lady joked : "I ain sure you will be a 
permanent guide of some fortunate foreigner 
one day.” 

, My guide said : "Why one day, make it 
today.” 

I objected, "But we have no number.” 

The old assistant replied, "Never mind. 
We can number you right now. Ready ?” 

^ I said, "I am yellow coloured, so your white 
friend will not agree.” 

My laughing guide exclaimed : "H»I agree, 
are you ready ?” 

This time I was cornered. The registrar 



Bureau of Labour 

Formerly the Prison for Political Prisoners 
—Leningrad 


intervened and said, "Last year I married an 
Indian with a Russian girl.” 

I murmurred : "But I am already married.” 
My guide burst into surprise : "Are you 
ready ?” 

* • We came out into the streets but my guide 
would not let me stop about my marraige. 
She showered questions after questions. 
"How many years ago were you married ? — 
What is your wife's age ? Is she beautiful ? 
How long did your courtship last ?” and a 
-hundred more such other questions. Hearing 
£from Jme that we have no courtship before 
marriage, she gasped with surprise. 

"How do you marry then ?” 

"Our parents choose the bride — ” 

"And you marry ?” Her eyes were about 
to come out in surprise. 

She paused. "It is shocking to imagine, 
how do you do so ?” 

‘That is our custom — ” 

"But that's a rotten custom, X you should 
change it. Should'nt you ?” 



THE INDIAN RESERVE BANK 

Its Powers and Responsibilities 

By H. SINHA, Ph. n. 


T HE present monetary organization 
of India loudly calls for reform. 
In the first place, credit and currency 
are unrelated. Government have the sole 
rights of the issue of notes and of rupees, 
which, although tokens, are unlimited legal 
tender. Credit, again, is controlled or sought 
to be controlled by two separate agencies, — the 
modern joint-stock banks and the old indige- 
nous bankers without much cohesion between 
them. In the second place, banking is very 
imperfectly developed. Cheques are practi- 
cally unknown except in big cities and ports. 
Branches of banks are few and far between. 
In‘ the third place, a vast agricultural country 
like India must necessarily present credit 
problems, which are difficult to be solved even 
with a highly organized banking system. At 
the time of each harvest, whether of jute, 
cotton or rice, considerable funds have to be 
moved from the ports to the remote growing 
regions to pay for the crops raised there by 
the cultivators. Thus there is a temporary 
shortage of legal tender and therefore of credit 
in the banks in the big cities and ports. The 
cultivators cannot, of course, keep the money 
with them for any length of time. They have 
to pay rent ; they have to repay their debts ; 
they have to purchase those necessaries of life, 
which they do not produce themselves. The 
money thus released comes back to head- 
quarters in driblets and the process is unduly 
long. In the meantime, the exporters of crops 
present their bills drawn on their buyers 
abroad for discounting. Thus the banks with 
their depleted caoEresources are called upon 
to meet an increased demand for credit. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that there are all the 
possibilities of a serious crisis every year, — or 
rather several times every year. The seasonal 
fluctuations noticed in small manufacturing 
countries with highly organized banking system 
are mere ripples compared with the seasonal 
waves found in India.* There are other 
* See Bankers’ Magaune , London, for October, 1924. 
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problems, such as the vagaries of the monsoon 
and the “hoarding” habit of the people which 
further complicate the situation. The Indian 
Reserve Bank should assume unitary control of 
credit and currency and alleviate all these evils 
as far as possible “through suitable contraction ; 
and suitable expansion . . . aiming generally 
at stability.”* 

This of course is admitted on all hands. 
But it is not always made clear what is meant 
by suitable contraction and suitable expansion. 
We may however hold that the amplitude not 
only of seasonal swings but also of trade cydles 
should be narrowed down as far as possible, 
with a view to stability. 

Now, what exactly does this stability mean ? 
Does it mean, as it certainly did in pre-war 
days, stability in exchange ? Or does it mean 
stability in the general purchasing power of 
money ? Or, again, does it mean stability in 
the general economic activity of the country ? 
The last has all my theoretical sympathies. 
Our aim should be to keep production going 
and maintain the volume of the output. But 
let us analyse the practical implications. t To 
start with, it is a very wide term, embracing as 
it docs, not only production of goods, but also 
services of various kinds, making up in the 
aggregate, the entire national income. To 
compile a satisfactory index for this is extrerii6- 
ly difficult, the new “Economist” index of 
business activity notwithstanding. There are 
some, who would seek to represent it by just 
a few measures, — possibly by only one, — by 
the consumption of lubricating oil for instance. 
On the other hand, there are some, who would 
try to find out .a satisfactory index for each 
separate item of economic activity, whether 
direct or indirect, and weigh each such separate 
index according to its importance in national 
economy, — in other words, by its net output 
as determined by census of production. I am 
not competent to speak about this country, , 

* See Mr. Montague Norman’s evidence before the y 
Hilton Young Comipjfieion. ; 
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but I am sure it will be impossible to compute 
such an index for the whole of India, including 
Burma, which, possibly separate constitutionally, 
will be financially a unit of India. Even if it 
is compiled, it will have hardly any statistical 
significance. For, unless there are a number 
of groups of about equal importance, account- 
ing for a predominant proportion of the whole 
economic- activity, the average must be merely 
an arithmetic abstraction. 

If the aim of the Indian Reserve* Batik is 
stability in the general purchasing power of 
money- I am not talking about the present 
time or oven the immediate future, when 
conditions all the world over remain abnormal, 

( > v01 , if we take a distant view, the position 

is not without difficulty. The agriculturists, 
who form the bulk of the population, have 
different standards of living as revealed by 
village economic, surveys during several years 
past. In some parts of India, again, money 
economy 1ms not fully penetrated even now. 
In Bengal, for instance, “paddy loans” that is, 
loans incurred ami repaid in terms of 
unhusked rice, arts not infrequent, and have 
proved a blessing in disguise during the recent 
fall in the price of crops. Even in the ease 
of urban wage-earners, where then* should be 
better standardization, there is a wide disparity 
in the cost of living in different parts of India, 
and even in the same part of India for 
different communities. The tour index 
numbers published for the four communities 
of Rangoon work-people oiler an interesting 
study in themselves, battling all attempts at a 
satisfactory common figure of cost ot living 
for that city alone. 

Thus we are left with stability in exchange, 
as the chief objective of the Indian Reserve 
Bank, —in terms of sterling for tin* present 
and of a world standard, not necessarily a 
gold standard, when such a standard is set up 
by common consent, when all agree “to play 
the rules of the game.” This calls forjwo 
sets of considerations, (</) adequacy of reserves 
and (/>) adequacy of control. The latter is, of 
course, the chief problem, for if that can be 
satisfactorily solved, a small reserve will be 
sufficient. 1 must confess I do not sometimes 
understand what is meant by "adequate 
reserves.” T am not unmindful of what has 
been said about this in tin* White Paper on 


Indian Constitutional Reforms as a necessary 
preliminary to the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank. Possibly, one will be called a 
theoretical visionary, when one points out that 
when all the central banks move in unison, 
there is no limit to the volume ot credit which 
can be made available for each by the Bank 
for International Settlements, properly re- 
constituted for the purpose. But, surely, one 
may adopt some better criterion for judging 
the adequacy ol reserves than the standard set 
by other central banks, on historical, social 
and political, but not certainly rational, 
grounds. Mav we not consider it I mm the 
point of view of the maximum adverse balance 
of payment, leaving sufficient margin for 
factors unknown, pos.dbly unknowable ? On 
that criterion, India may regard herself as 
perfectly sale, her present volume of short- 
term debt notwithstanding. I do not forget 
that she is a debtor country ; that her exports 
consist of a few commodities exposed to world 
competition ; that her market has been 
narrowed down, specially after the Ottawa, 
pact, which has secured confidence for the 
present but may impose undue restrictions in 
the future. Ido not base my optimism on 
jute, being a monopoly, for I recognize that 
being* largely a packing* material it must feel 
the first brunt of depression and must remain 
moribund so long as world trade remains 
moribund. I have in mind the vast man- 
power and the almost unlimited resources, 
which Balia possesses, and which, properly 
employed, may form the basis ol any credit 
she may require. 

This brings me to the question of the 
adequacy of control scoured by the Indian 
Reserve Bank over the Indian money ' market, 
which is thus the essence oi the ' matter. The 
Reserve Bank will, of course, have the sole 
rights of note issue, of tin* output and intake 
of legal tender currency, .of the holding of 
Government and bankers' balances, and of the 
management of all financial operations on 
behalf of Government. In view of the present 
monetary system,— if you prefer, the lack a 
system, in India, it is doubtful even if these 
valuable privileges will be able to secure 
sufficient control for the Indian Reserve Bank 
at least for some time to come. 

In moving the Reserve Bank Bill in the 
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Indian legislature on ‘27 th November Iasi, the 
J Ion’ble Sir George Schuster stated that over 
1)0 p. c. of Tudisiti banking was in tin* hands 
of indigenous bankers, who had no effective 
contact with the organized banking system. 
They have been sought to be attracted by the 
offer of the same privileges as the modern 
“scheduled” banks, remittance and 

rediscount facilities and the protection afforded 
bv the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act. The 
latter is of no practical importance, for the 
indigenous banker has no books requiring 
protection. IT remittance can lx 1 made as 
cheap in India as in other countries* lie may 
lind it worth his while to be associated with 
the Reserve Bank. It may bo recalled in this 
connection that the first rudimentary central 
banking of a sort started by Warren Hastings 
as early as 1773 but wrecked in 1775 chiidlv 
owing to the unworthy jealousy between him 
and Francis was almost wholly concerned with 
remittance operations on behalf of the East 
India Company through the branches and 
correspondents of the “general bank.”*!* Apart 
from this, to the extent remittance charges 
are reduced, there will be a bettor utilization 
oi the monetary resources of India and a 
co responding lowering of the interest rate. 

The chief inducement- that can be offered 
to the indigenous banker for joining the 
organized banking system is easy rediscount 
facilities. Again, through these alone, can the 
Reserve Rank make its influence felt- as “the 
louder of last resort.” ( nl'ortunatoly, then 1 
is no bill market worth the name in India, at 
present. Most of the external trade is carried 
on with sterling bills, for they ensure low 
interest rates and adequate discount facilities. 

L his cannot be altered until tin* Indian money 
market is equally well organized. As regards 
internal trade, it is carried on through cash 
credits and not by j^Hs. It is not merely the 
high stamp duty, nor even the multiplicity of 
vernaculars, which stand ill the way ; it is 


r The foreign experts pointed out, to the Indian 
' < n 111 Banking Inquiry Committee that remittance 
was generally free for places within .’100 miles of 
eaei other in Canada; in Java, the charge was one 
guilder for mail transfers of one thousand guilders or 


above, 

l>p. 05S ct seq.) 

U J f Jtr h Kmopvan Ban/cinq in India, 
lb.) ; also Welfare, Calcutta, February, 1928: 


irrespective of the amount. (See Vol. IV, 

pp. 107- 


appalling illiteracy of the country as a whole, 
which is on the increase as revealed by the 
last census. 

It may be urged that there are two 
important Stock Exchanges in India, one in 
Calcutta and the other in Bombay, where the 
Reserve Bank may have open market opera- 
tions. It is doubtful, however, whether they 
are wide enough for the large scale operations, 
called for by the extreme seasonal swings of 
a vast agricultural country with a rudimentary 
bunking organization like India. Apart from 
this, the central bank of the future must be 
prepared to buy and sell long-term securities 
freely to manipulate t I k* long-term rate of 
interest. I do not agree with the orthodox 
view that tin* short-term rate and the short- 
term investment alone are the eoneerns of the 
central bank. In spite of the present lo\\ 
rate prevailing in the short money market, the 
yield on British securities is about 3 r 2 per 
cent whicluis unduly high compared with the 
pre-war rate, specially when we take into 
account the considerable increase in the supply 
of capital since then. The central bank of 
the future will have to follow a lunch more 
active policy for open market operations than 
now. 

I know there is a disposition in India 
possibly in Canada, too, to hope for anew 
heaven and a new earth as a result of the 
establishment of a central bank. But then* 
should be no such illusion. The banking 
system of all countries, including India and 
Canada, is largely the reflex of historical, 
social and geographical conditions ruling in 
those* countries and cannot be changed until 
those* conditions are? changed. In India the* 
only immediate* improvement will probably be 
the* issue of additional currency at the beginn- 
ing of the busy season without there being 
a prior raising of the interest rate. But this 
should not, on the other hand, blind us to 
the* fast that “th(*n* is no influence so potent in 
the way of developing the credit system on 
sound and progressive lines as a well-founded 
central bank” — a dictum first enunciated by 
Sir Cecil Kisch and now reinforced by the 
Canadian Banking Commission.* 

* AiV address More the Marshall Society, Cambridge 
on February 1, 19.J4. 
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TRe FOURTH CENTENARY OF CORREGGIO 

By 8UBRATA KUMAR CHAUDIIURI 


T 1 IK groat Italian Renaissance, unchckod 
and original in its genesis, had nearly 
spent up all its creative energy and 
was now approaching an abrupt termi- 
nation. The two masters of the past generation 
— Leonardo and Raphael —were already (lend ; 
the giant Michelangelo, though destined to 
live many years still and contribute his quota 
to the world of art and culture, had finished 
the marvels of his workmanship in tin* Sistine 
Chapel, ft was evident, that the current was 
moving farther and farther away to the remote 
side of the Alps* to Germany, France and 
the British Lies. During this northward 
march the eddv passed over the flist riels of 
Venezia and Lombardy and their neighbour- 
hoods, where the new seeds llowered into 
several world renowned geniuses of whom 
Correggio was decidedly one of the greatest. 

Antonio Allegri da (Wrcggio, a native* of 
the district of Modenua, was born in the 
t< iwn of Correggi o in .1 I ! ) I . A j > 1 1 1 > i 1 of 
Francesco Bianchi (better known as Ferrari) 
he thoroughly learnt his art at a very early 
age and proved to be one of the most 
precocious talents ever seen on earth. Soon he 
developed the strange faculty of assimilating 
the styles of the famous masters, now 
plagiarizing from da Vinci, now ste aling from 
Mantegna, though “making all he took into 
a thing of his very own. Raphael and the 
Umbrians gave him decorative grace, Franeia 
sweetness of temperament, and from Michel- 
angelo himself came power of modelling and 
mastery of bold dramatic light and shade.” * 
Then discovering for himself the line that 
would suit him most, he began his career as 
a decorator of the interiors of the Churches 
of Banna where he was called in 15 IS. 

In his twenty-sixth year Correggio married 
a young and pretty damsel, (lioralama by 
name, who sat for him as a model in his 
celebrated Zingarella or the Gipsy Girl. 

Kami's Smith : An Oultine History of Painliny , 

p. 81. 


Before that he had exhibited the highest 
charm and sweetest grace of his style on the 
walls of the Nunnery of Paolo in Parma. He 
now undertook to paint the altar-apse and 
then the interior of the dome of S. Giovanni. 
But, as in tlm works of his compeers Raphael 
and Michelangelo, “the illusion creating and 
architecture destroying” ipialities, characteristic 
of the* virtuosos of the Renaissance appeared 
everywhere, though it cannot, lie denied that 
here a beflcr compromise between mural- 
painting and architecture was sought out by 
him. The subject is the Ascension of Christ, 
sometimes called The Descent from tile 
Cross, and a sweet melancholy envelops the 
whole theiiM*. His next attempt was the 
presentation of the ‘Assumption of the Virgin’ 
on the cupola of the cathedral of Parma, 
“where he went at once to the extreme of 
whal can lx* adventured in foreshortening, 
even forestalling in this attempt the mightiest 
genius of an older generation — -the Last 
Judgment of Michelangelo, for instance, not 
having been begun earlier than 1538.”* 

What strikes one most in these specimens 
of artistic creation is his mastery of colour. 
“It may at least be held certain/’ writes 
Vasari in his chr [-(?< rttvre, “that no one 
ever handled colours better than he, that no 
craftsman ever painted with greater delicacy 
or more relief, such was - the softness of 
his tlesh painting, and.-’ such the grace of 
his work.” i* One other quality that attracts 
the sight of even a casual observer is his 
wonderful power of chiaroscuro. “His peculiar 
means of expression” w r ritcs Lubke, “is a 
light which softly blended with the twilight, 
and interwoven with delicate reflections and 
transparent shadow's, played around his forms 
in a kind of coloured chiaroscuro. In 
producing this chiaroscuro, with its minute 
gradations and shadings, Correggio is one of 

* Knryrhtf K/’d ia Britannic a— The Article on 
Correggio. 

t Vasari, Vol. TV, p. 118 . 
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flic masters of painting. 1 ’ * The reader may 
l>c» referred to his Lm Notto (Night) and 
II Gionio (Day), the former representing the 
Adoration of tho Shepherds and the latter 
Madonna and Child with Magdalene and 
St. Jerome, the two contrasting pictures of 
the most finished perfection as illustrations 
of the foregone ({notations. 

Essentially an artist of ‘movement/ 
( ’orreggio exhibits a paroxysm of ecstasy in 
his paintings. A joyous delight, expressive 
of a superabundance of emotion envelops the 
figures he created. Sorrow and grief arc* 
completely left out, for, as Kaines Smith writes 
‘‘the* one thing none of them (his predecessors 
and contemporaries) could teach him was 
sorrow.” The Zingarella has been mentioned 
before. The ‘Magdalene lying in term/ whose 
authenticity was (juestioned in tho last century 
but since re-established by (orrado Ricci in 
his life* of Correggio, is illustrative of lavish 
display of expression and excitement. An 
over-emphasis on such passionate feelings 
sometimes spoils ‘the dignity, gravity or 
nobility of his form/ but his justification lies 
in the fact that ‘lu* does not demean his 
saintly personages when lie.? portrays them 
alive to those emotions ; lie* transports them 
all hack into the state of paradisic innocence/’!* 
as is seen in his Madonna della Seala or 
Madonna della Scodella. 

Space docs not permit me to introduce 
here the rest of his achievements, nor does 
this article purpose to give a detailed critical 
appreciation of the genius. I can only 
enumerate some of his most important pro- 
ductions where, an exceptional quality of the 
artist is remarkable. Coming from the brushes 
o! the earliest and greatest exponent ot 
Icininino loveliness and one expert in the 
representation of the softness of the human 
flesh as well as tlKi rhythm of its delicate 
contour a few of*' these works require some 
special consideration. The Leda with tin; Swan 
at her breast in the accompaniment of a bevy 
ol bathing comrades, the Io embraced by the 
King of the Clouds, the Antiope where Jupiter 
is surreptitiously removing the robe of the 
sleeping beauty and the Danae spreading her 
dress to receive the gift from the god of gods 

* Lubkc : History of Art , Vol. I. p. 183. 

t Lubkc, p. 183. 


are all pregnant with an overflow of move- 
ment. The splendour transcends the elements 
of sensuality and vftluptiwmsness while an 
extravagant- display of the ’essential feminine, 
charm fascinates all the more the mind of an 
admiring observer. The Education of Cupid 
bv Mercury in presence of Venus, probably 



Xo/i roc tnnffrc (Trodo.) Madrid. 
Hy (. Wrcggio 


the most popular of his paintings, shows 
Correggio at the height of his talent and is 
another example of his delicate toning of their 
bare limbs “gleaming soltlv in their silvery 
light and existing only for beauty and for joy 
of being alive.” 

Though working slowly in his isolated nook 
out of touch with the other masters of Italy, 
Correggio could not escape the (‘fleets of the 
great* artistic transition on whose borderland 
he stood. Tho change from the style known 
as the High-Renaissance to that termed 
Reroque, in which a single predominant motive 
stands, conspicuous to which all the others 
are subordinated, first visible in the architec- 
ture and plastic art of Michelangelo,* appeared 

Roger Fry : Painting and Sculpture. 
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in his Inter works. A greater freedom and 
irregularity succeeded the equipoise and 
regularity of the old times ; this was undoubtedly 
a decline and Correggio shares it along with 
his contemporaries. Moreover, “ho was 
sensuous and therefore limited ; and the* 
highest virtues are derived from the perfect 
harmony of sense and intellect, such a 



harmony as since the most noble days of 
Greece has never again appeared in perfection, 
not even in Giorgione and Raphael.”* 

Correggio died on the 5th March, 1534 
at the early age of forty. 

* Beronson : The Italian Painter s of 1 Renaissance, 
pji^e 325. 


ON EARTHQUAKE 

ASWAL 


H INDU scientific literature treats 
specifically of the subject of earth- 
quake. I ain giving below tin* 
conclusions of Hindu scientists on the 
phenomenon of earthquake from tin* writings of 
astronomers and mathematicians who nourished 
in this country before <>00 a.d. Varaha 
Mihira wrote his encyclopicdia — Brihat 
Samhita — before 587 a.d., which is the year 

of his death. Dr. ITtpala the 

commentator of Varaha Mihira, has cited 
verbatim quotations from the original authors 
drawn upon by Varaha Mihira. 1 am 
utilizing these sources for my notice below. 

In chapter xxxii of his eiieyelopanlia 
Varaha Mihira deals with “the subject of 
Bhnkampa (earthquake),” as an independent 
topic, although references to earthquake, are 
to be found in very many other places in the 
book. 

Causes of Earthquake 

On the causes of earthquake, apart from 
two Puranie theories, there are these 
theories of the scientists. 

(i) Atmospheric Pressure : the Upper 
atmosphere comes into friction with the lower 
atmosphere of the Earth which causes an 
earthquake with a roar. ; 

[ xxxn, 2. J 

The author of this- theory was Vasishtha, 
whose original text is as follows : 


“'W 3 

Wr-qig 

ap-j «5yn[f^a«j(3c3ii^r?c(T 

— Rhattolpala, p. 142, Ed. Sndhakara 
Dvivedin. 

(ii) The theory of Parasara was entirely 
dillerenl. According to him earthf/nahes are 
produced htj prurilation of planets , when 
then* is a disturbance in their regular courses. 

WHTg:” 

(iii) In addition to the above all the 
authorities are unanimous in holding that one 
class of earthquakes is caused by the 
Elemental Fire. 

(iv) Another class is unanimously stated 
to be tin* result of heavy rains, and 

(v) the last class to be the result of 
internal or elemental water. 

F< u i; Classes of Earthquakes 

Earthquakes are thus divided by the 
Hindu scientists into four classes. 

(i) Vayavya or atmospheric. This is 
produced, according to the school of Parasara, 
by the gravitation of planets, while according 
to the others, by the concussion of the upper 
and lower air. This is the most dangerous 
type of earthquakes, which is evident from 
its duration and extent and the mischief, which 
I shall presently notice. 
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(ii) . The I Ian tuna ( ) or Ayi/cf/a 

( ), i.<\, quakes produced by tin* internal 

lire. This is the second dangerous type. 

(iii) A: (iv) The third and the fourth an* the 
Minim and the Varttna, which are produced 
bv excessive? rains and tloods. 'Flic last one 
is regarded at times as beneficial (sabba) 
while tin* others are of the destructive type 
(asnbha). 

Tun First Tyi*m 

The V( tt/art/a occurs under seven named 
Huhshatras. 

S'flfrr HHISR I 

| XXXII, s. I 

And its symptoms are noticeable for about 
a week beforehand. The sky becomes 
misty, dust rises from the earth to tin* sky, 
gales rage breaking trees asunder. The sun’s 

rays become pale and weak [ ]. 

This type destroys crops, waters, forest > 
and gardens. It produces the following 
diseases:- - swellings, breathing diseases, 
madness, fevers, respiratory troubles. If 
produces economic depression | stfasE efr?T 

rZWl «fl?r ]• Fine arts and 

industries sutler. 

It Igcnerallyl occurs in tin* following 
countries : — Kathiawar |Saurash(ra|, 1 ><d hi 
| Kuril |, S. Bihar |Magadh|, Bundelkhand 
|Dasarna|, Agra and the neighbourhood 
[ Matsya). 

According to some authorities the bad 
consequences are punctuated by accompanying 
phenomena like fall of meteors, rise of circles 

[ ] round the sun, etc., which some* 

times denote international and political 
complications. 

The full (‘fleets of a bad type of earthquake 
take six months to dissipate. The Vaijnnja 
type takes four fortnights. 

The extent of the operation of the Vayavya 
type is 200 yojanas (1000 miles.) 

Thk Fiery ok Volcank 1 Type 

The naJishalras peculiar to this type are 
also named ; — - 


n (.'{-Ml’) 

Its proceeding symptoms arc* : — lall ol 

meteors, liery appearance of quarters ( ), 

outbreak of fin* with gah»s. Its (‘fleets are 
loss of clouds, disappearance of water-sheets, 
international enmity, skin disease's, jaundice, 
etc. 

It generally occurs in Bhagalpore, Monghyr 
(Anga), Baetria, Badrinath district (Tnngnna), 
Orissa (Kalinga) Bengal (Vanga,) Tamil 
country (Dravida), Orissa Agency (Savara) 
and Asmaka (W. Malwa). To -those Parasara 
adds Oudh (Ikshvaku),. * lvulhi v(Kuluta), 
Pamirs (Tukhara), Baluchistan (Sibi), Jalandhar- 
Kangra ( Trigarta), North Bihar (Videha), etc. 

Its extent of operation is 110 yojanas 
(SS0 miles.) 

I am omitting the details about the*, types 
Ai/iflnt (prodm*ed by excessive? nuns) and 
VnnuHt (produced bv internal waters) 
(32, Hi -22). The /one of the* latter, it may 
be noted, includes North Bihar (Videha). 

Mix i : i » Tyres 

According to the Elder (birga and other 
authorities, there* are mixed types of quakes, 
and the types have their definite periods of 
the* day and night e.//., in the fore part of 
the day nr night the Vayavya quakes take 
place, in the middle? of the day or night, 
fin* volcanic ones fake* place* ; in the third 
part the Ainelra and in the fourth part, the 
Vanina. -But this theory of time was rejected 
by Para sara as unsound. 

Pl i:- Historic 10 a uti i e p - a k ms 

According to Hindu scientists, especially 
Pa rasa ra and his school, there had been con- 
tinuous earthquakes of a terrible? typo in 
I nelia wlmn hills arose and disappeared. It 
is noteworthy that the* Puranie (cosmogony) 
story of mountains flying from one place to 
the? other has been explained by Pa rasa ra as 
a phenomenon of the e*arly earthepiakcs, fully 
recognizing that mountains in India rose up 
due? to quake actions. 

The* subject deserves atte ntion and study 
at the hands of technical scholars. 
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I N view of the Muslim community’s demand 
for a preponderating share in the. adminis- 
tration of Bengal, to be fixed by statute, 
it will not be improper to start an enquiry 
into the comparative amount of public work 
done by the two communities ; for a commu- 
nity’s claim to superior (iovermental powers 
can only In; justified by its superiority in the 
field of public service. In the present paper, 
I propose to deal with the two most important 
branches of public work, r/;., educational and 
humanitarian (c.//., Medical relief), and to give 
an idea of the output of work both by 
Hindus and Muslims, independently of 
Government patronage. Ko kind of purely 
sectarian work (for example, the educational 
charities of the late llaji Md. Mohsin for the 
benefit of Muslims alone) will be dealt with 
in this connection. 

Erne atiun al Wo UK 

Best I should err on the side of over- 
strictness to Muslims or supposed to lx* guilty 
of vagueness of statements ami guess work, 
I will not speak here, of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, as an institution. At the same time, the 
fact cannot be overlooked that this big 
University owes its extraordinary growth and 
development to Hindu brains, Hindu labour 
and, to a great extent at least, to Hindu money. 
Even if 1 omitted to mention this well-known 
fact, a comparison between the number of 
Hindu and Muslim endowments for scholar- 
ships, stipends and prizes to be awarded to 
University students leads to a conclusion 
which admits of no doubt. There are 
altogether' 2(>(> Hindu endowments at the 
disposal of the University, some of which 
are of very substantial value (e.//., Sir 
Rashbehari Ghose, Sir Taraknath Palit, 
Maharaja of Khaim, Maharaja of Cossiinbazar 
Trusts amounting to a good many lacs of 
Rupees). 

There* are five Muslim endowments, four are 
of the total value of Rs. (>,000.* Of these, three 

of the annual value of Rs. 5,000. 


are such that Muslim students have the best 
chance of securing their advantages while at 
least 251) Hindu endowments arc for the 
benefit of all University students, irrespective 
of caste or creed. 

Next we conn* to Colleges and High 
Schools. The question of high education is 
of great importance on account of tin* fact 
that men who sock ( lovcrnment service of a 
higher grade* are? not deemed to have necessary 
qualifications, unless they have* received high 
education (bv which expression T mean both 
College and High School education). A 
scrutiny of the ollioiai list published in 11)32 
shows that the number ol non-Government 
(Arts) Colleges in Bengal is 3N, of which 3 
are apparently founded by Muslims (1 being 
open to Muslim students only), (I by Christians 
(/>., Missionaries) and the rest, that is, 21) by 
Hindus. Of these ‘jS are open to all classes 
of students. From tin* same ofiicinl report it 
appears that tin* number of non-Governmont 
(aided and unaided) High Schools in Bengal 
was distributed among Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians ns follows- 37 apparently founded 
by Muslims, 30 by Christians and 1000 by 
Hindus, if we exclude 1, 0 and 1 High School 
founded respectively by the Hindu States of 
( boeli Behar, Tipperah and Sikkim. 

Founded by Founded by 
Hindus Muslims. 

Non-Government 

Colleges 21) 3 

Non-Government 

High Schools 1000 3 i 

Though the activities of our Muslim 
friends look so insignificant their power in 
tin* Education Department of tin* Government 
of Bengal is by no menus negligible. In fact, 
Muslims arcs tin* lords of this region. . We 
have read a lot about the work of the Text- 
Book Committee. This body is domineered 
over by Muslims to an incredible degree. 
Beginning from the Personal .Assistant to tin* 
D. P. I., every Muslim gentleman seems to 
possess sweeping powers. The T. B. Committee 
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works through various sub-committees and 
rach and every sub-committee must have at 
|<*ast one Muslim, if not more, on it. Tlu*s(‘ 
Muslim members are the dictators of the sub- 
committees. Tf he or they object, no text- 
book can be approved ; and one must not 
cnipiire whether these dictators are competent 
enough to pronounce judgment on books on 
Science, Mathematics, Hygiene or any other 
subject ; that they arc Muslims is sutlieient. 
At their dictation History is going to be re- 
written. Such is tlie Muslim-ridden Text- Book 
Committee which is lording it over the High 
Schools of Bengal, of which only 37 are 
founded by Muslims as against 1 ( H H » by 
Hindus. 

The pernicious inilucncc of eommunalism 
is not restricted to t Ik* T. B. Committee alone ; 
il holds full sway in the Inspectorate of the 
(lovernment as well. In reply to the ijuestion 
of Seth Hanuman IVosad 'oddar in the 
Bengal Council (Kith March M31), the Hon. 
Khwaja Nazimuddin (Minister of education) 
laid a statement on the iabh in which the 
following appears : 



Inspector 

Second or 

I >isl rict 


nf Schools 

Adilil ioind 
Inspector 

Inspector Inspector 

Hindu 

O 

1!) IlM 

Muslim 

a 

5 

0 Ms 

Since then 

things have 

much worsened. 


Apart from minor changes, at least four Divi- 
sional Inspectors are Muslims at present. Yet 
there are other noticeable things in the same 
statement, there were mentioned twenty-six 
inspecting officers specially appointed to see 
that Muslim education Hows through (he 
proper Islamic, channel. These gentlemen 

were Assistant Inspectors of Schools for 

Muhammadan Education — 5 ; Special Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools — 1 3 ; Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors — 2 ; Inspecting Moulavis -(>. 

One. may be inclined to think that, though 
the Muslim share in the work of spread of 
education in the province may be negligible 
as compared with that of the Hindus, in 
taking advantage of the facilities offered by 
the existing educational institutions, the 
Muslims may not be lagging behind. To 
satisfy this curiosity, the following figures 
(taken from Supplement to the Report on 
Public Instruction in Bengal, published 11132) 
arc; given showing the progress of Muslim 


learners in general as well as professional 
institutions. Instead of cumbrous numbers, 
only percentages of Hindu and Muslim 
students are <juoted here. 


IMvkkkitv Kiu'cation 



Percentage 

Percentage of 


of Hindus to 

Muslims to 


total pupils. 

total pupils. 

Colleges ( Jeneral Arts 

KIM 

13*7 

Pollcgcs Profession :il 1 

.aw 72 m‘i 

2l5‘l 

Medicine 

S.YS 

SMI 

Kdnenlion 

:»( r( ) 

2t»*l» 

P.ugiuccring 

NT* 1 .) 

!)* 1 

( '< mnnei’cc 

p*j*<i 

2MI 

Veterinary 

71 Mi 

L'l )*."> 

Tntjil for Prol'r-rdoiml 

1 \ illeji'es. 

7s*:> 

I7MI 

r rot;d for ( 'oIIcl'cs 

SL»*| 

1 iMi 


For Ho a s- : 

Seiliml, KlU eATIoN 

Percent age of 

1 1 indiis to 
total pupiK 

Percentage of 
Muslims to 
total pupils. 

1 li^li si age 

7 ( .)’S 

is*: 5 

Middle stage 

7: ii 

2oM» 

Primary slam* 
For (itrls : 

l.V.'i 


High stage 

t ;‘.)*7i 

pti 

Middle slam* 

ii7*l 

:i*«) 

Pri man -Mage 

12*1) 

r»i*i) 


To the superficial observer the* percentage 
of Hindus in primary schools seems to be 
lower than that of Muslims. But there is oik; 
thing to be remembered in connection with 
this, /•/*.., that Muktabs arc included under 
what arc officially called ‘'Primary Schools.” 
Bv a careful perusal of the* above official 
report, we find that, for the same year, tin; 
number of Muslim pupils attending “Primary 
Schools” is H2!l,ii70 (boys) and 280, <103 (girls), 
or a total of 1,210,173 (more than 12 lacs) ; 
while the number of Hindus is 703,022 
(bovs) and 210,21 0 (girls), or a total of 1,012,841 
(m<*rc than 10 lacs). Again, the statement show- 
ing the progress of Muktab education shows 
that altogether SM,0S7— (580,08S-| 2,408) 
boys and (23,320+ 2,07,302) girls (Statement 
No. 24) — boys and girls (roughly 8 lacs) were 
pupils of boys’ and girls Muktabs. 

It is thus clear that of the 12 lacs of 
Muslim pupils shown as attending “Primary 
Schools” as many as S lacs were attending 
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Muktabs (which an* officially called “Muslim 
Primary Schools”). Muktal) education is no 
doubt some sort of education and is certainly 
better than no education, but oik* should not 
fail to consider whether education imparted 
under the shadow of eommunalism in 
institutions when* propaganda of eommunalism 
is a main part of the teaching is in any way 
conducive to real enlightenment of the pupils 
and whether these boys have a fair chance of 
holding their own in a fair and unhampered 
competition with boys receiving education in 
schools whore education, and nothing else, is 
the object in view. If we deduct H lacs 
from the total of PJ lacs of Muslims, the 
remaining 4 lacs (pupils in non-Islamic primary 
schools) offer a poor comparison with 1 0 lacs 
of Hindu pupils in general primary schools 
and the inflated majority percentage of 
Muslims in primary schools shrinks into less 
than half the Hindu percentage. 

Alter all, this high percentage in, primary 
education is somewhat misleading. The main 
report (published in HKL^on Pu Instruction, 
Bengal, (pp. :n-:;s), says : 

“These pem’iilai’vs (in primary eilucal ion ) do 
not , oresont. a true picture of I lie’ advance unde 
in education hv t lie Muslim community, for in 
the higher then* was an absolute fall 

numbers.' 1 

II. I IrMAMT.vui an (Mkdkwl Rr,ui:r) Wouk 

Now let us see how our Muslim country- 
men stand in tin* sphere of tin* sacred work 
of giving relief to sick and suffering humanity. 
For facts and figures in this connection I will 
rely on the “Annual Report on the Working 
of Hospitals and Dispensaries for t|ie Year 
HkUV’ published in 1H.T2, which is, by the by, 
the latest report available, 1 understand. 

1 shall leave out the hospitals and 
dispensaries founded and financed by Govern- 
ment and local bodies. For our purpose, 
those founded exclusively by private 
individuals an* necessary, as they will indicate 
more truly each community’s spirit of service 
and the actual output of work in this line. 
The following brief statement is given of 
hospitals and dispensaries in Bengal that 
have been founded expressly bv Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians to commemorate, in 
most eases, their own or others’ names : 


Mokchsii. Hospitals and Disckns aiuks 

Hindu riirislian Muslim 
Hun I wan Division :>(> 17 2 

Presidency ,, 2>2 10 1 

Dacca ' II 10 2 

Hhittagong ]2 2 ‘ 5 

Kajshahi ,, t> a 1 

Total l.'io il T) 

Halciitta t» <N 0 

(Jrand Total IdO 2)2 T) for the 

wliok* of 
Hcngnl. 

( )1 the hospitals and dispensaries given 
hen* under tin* head “Christian,” only (i, so 
far as I could gather, are founded by Christian 
Missions ; (he rest are named after Magistrates, 
Commissioners, Governors and similar eminent 
Christi an gentlemen. Those who know the 
naturally philanthropic Hindu, will not doubt 
that in tin* ease of most, if not all, of these 
charitable institution^, the major portion of 
the money at least lias come from Hindu 
pockets. Scores of instances may be given, 
but the billowing, I hope, will suffice: 

In Calcutta, Mayo Hospital, Prim*!* 
o! Wales Hospital, Lady DulVerin Hospital, 
Carmichael Hospital, etc.; in the Mofussil, 
Lady DulVerin Hospital (Dacca), 

Stevenson Moore Dispensary (Bishmi- 
pur — If I Parganas), Carmichael' Charitable 
Dispensary (Krishna go re), Balia Earle Charit- 
able Dispensary (Myrnensingh), Lady DulVerin 
Z(*mina Hospital (Chandpur), Sitabganj Lady 
Maek(*n/ie l)is|>ensary (l)inajpur), King Edward 
Memorial Hospital (Midnapur), Lady Cur/, on 
Zenana Hospital (Suri), Price Charitabh 
Dispensary (Naogaon), (*te. etc. 

However, leaving aside these institutions, 
the fact that there are as many.. as l.Vi 
hospitals and dispensaries expressly' founded 
and financed by Hindus as aytrutsf only U 
tty Muslims in I hr //'hole of I he prorinee is 
enough to prove which community has render- 
ed greater public service in this respect. 
Then* is also a large number of dispensaries 
which are mentioned as “Private-aided” and 
which an* named after the places where they, 
are located. I have left these too out *;pf 
consideration hero, as well as others that are 
described as “private-no n-aided,” no details of 
which are found in the official report. 

But it may be argued that mere superiority 
in number of dispensaries cannot indicate 
greater amount of benefit rendered to men ; 
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for one hospital or dispensary with very great 
capacity may do more work than a number 
of smaller institutions of the same' kind. To 
meet this argument, I quote below the number 
of patients served by each of the eight Muslim 
hospitals and dispensaries throughout the year 
(figures for one were not obtained) : 

Patients treated 
during 11 WO. 


1. Angerson (Pindira) 

Iiaji Osman Uuni 
Charitable I )ispensary 
(Dist. Hurd wan) 101)74 

2. Imambara Hospital Sc 

Dispensary. 

(Dist. it ugly) 10111 

3. Kussa Prince Oolani 

Muhammad Dispensary Silo 

1. Melanda Nayelmlla 
Charitable DispcMisary. 

(Dist. Mymensingh) 1 1010 

5. Patuakhali Be<mm 
Hospital and 

Dispensary. 1 1 52S 

(>. Colonel Hat Md. Hakim 
Nazir Charitable 
Dispensary. 

(Dist. Chittagong) 4S3S 

7. Lady Dufterin Faizuiinessu 
Zenana Hospital, Comilla 
(Dist. Tipperah) 7021 

S. lfatia Char Mir Md. Ali 
Charitahle Dispensary. 

(Dist. Noakhali). 21)00 

1). Tiilieruimessa Hihi 

Choud hn ran i Female 
Dispensary. 


(Bogra) (Figures not obtained). 


Total TOO!)-) 

In spite of the usually communal nature 
ol Muslim charity, let us hike it for granted 
that these institutions are open to all. 

To match those, I will take only four 
dispensaries founded by Hindus (in Moslem- 
majority districts) : 

Patient* for the 
same year. 


27115 

10385 

20305 

10742 


1. Hrahmanbaria .Tagannath 

Madati Gopal Charitable 
Dispensary. 

(Dist. Tipperah) 

2. .Jafarganj Sovabazar Raj 

Charitable dispensary. 
(Dist. Tipperah) 

5. Abutaraf Rajlaksmi 

Charitable Dispensary. 
(Dist. Chittagong) 

4. Hanagram Syam 8 under 
Charitable Dispensary. 
(Dist. Mymensingh) 


Total 74937 

There are still 132 hospitals and dispen- 
saries founded by Hindus in and out of 

40-9 


Calcutta to be taken into consideration, includ- 
ing some very* big ones ; for example : 

Patients treated during 


Stirju Kanta Hospital 
(Mymensingh) 
Sliambhunath Pandit 
Hospital (Calcutta) 
Syama Charan Fye 
* Hospital (Calcutta 
Medical College) 


the same year. 
352W) 

30500 
28570 


Wo thus arrive at tin* irresistible conclusion 
that in this branch of public work, too, the 
I litiduVs contribution is incomparably greater 
than that of the Muslim. 

These are the achievements of the Muslim 
community of Bengal, whose boast of numerical 
superiority sounds ludicrous by the side of 
their poor performance in the sphere? of two 
most important branches of public work. 
hYoin tin? community which demands the lion’s 
share? in the? Governmental powers e)f the? 
country, \v<? might have? expected greater and. 
better work for the? good of the? country. It 
is, however, ne?ve?r toe> late to mend. Instead 
of expending their energy in maneeuvring 
violent movements against Hindu landowners, 
and money-lenders anel organizing the; defence 
of such Muslims as are; accused of crimes 
against defenceless Hinelu women, feaving the 
relief work in times e>f famine and flood to be 
done by the sentimental Hindu for the benefit 
of the Muslim masses, le?t Muslim leaders turn 
tlie?ir attention to work of re;al public utility 
so that all classes of their countrymen, 
irrespective of their caste; and creed, may 
enjoy the? fruits thereof and they themselves 
may attain a position befitting the majority 
community of the province. 


I cannot conclude this paper before saying 
a few words more. I have tried to see that 
whatever figures arc given here are correctly 
put and no statement is made which is not 
justified by fads. If, in spite of this, errors 
have crept in, I shall be grateful to those who 
will point them out. But my conviction is 
that nothing will be found that will affect the 
main "substance of my contention. I should 
also like to add that I have? purposely left 
aside certain matters which might have Still 
more strengthened the case for Hindus. I 
could at least have mentioned the latest 
instance, within my knowledge, of the over- 
anxiety of the Hindus for humanitarian work 
which is fully taken advantage of by Muslims, 
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Very recently the erv of “Famine in Jessore” 
lias been raised by Hindu papers and Hindu 
leaders, and money is being collected by 
Hindus. In Narail centre, I understand one relief 
committe has raised Iis. bOO of which Its. (i 
is the contribution by two Muslim gentlemen, 


while some 00% of the sufferers are Muslims. 
And Jessore is a district where* Muslim 
domination has been thoroughly established 
through the agency of the District, Local and 
l T nion Boards. 

January 21, 1034. 



I N the city of Calcutta only the fortunate few 
may have space enough to stretch their limbs 
at will. Only eye-witnesses would believe, 
the state, the poor people live in, in this second 
city of the Empire. So it is no use describing 
it. The middle-classes enjoy many amenities of 
civilized life, but scarcely any luxury. Still 
they cling to the city through force of habit and 
also because tin* villages have no use for them. 

Manoranjan Balm was just such a middle- 
class person. The family was fairly bijj and his 
salary was not adequate. His widowed mother 
lived with him and he had his wife and five 
children. Relatives from his village home, and 
friends from every quarter of India paid him 
regular visits throughout the year. So their 
habitation was nearly always crowded with 
people. 

The house was situated in a lane, a hit off 
from the main street. It was a two-storied build- 
ing. Manoranjan Balm occupied the ground floor 
because his family physician had advised him to 
do so. . llis wife’s heart was rather weak and 
she could not go up and down the stairs very 
often. So they lived on the ground floor, though 
it was inconvenient in many ways. The upper 
door was occupied by an Anglo-Indian family. 

Each dat consisted of four rooms, two middle- 
sized and two rather small. Manoranjan Balm 
was not modern in his views, but neither was he 
very orthodox. His daughters went to college - 
one was in her third year, the other was in her 
drst. Neither had been married as yet. He was 
frankly for female education, but he had his 
doubts about free mixing of the sexes. But he 
was rather non-interfering in his temperament 
and generally followed the line of least resistance. 
A few young men used to frequent his home. 
They were either very distantly related or were 
friends of his sons. His wife spoke to thetn. 
So did his daughters. When the girls were very 
young, every room was open to everybody, but 
now that they had grown up, one of the smaller 
rooms had been converted into a sitting-room. 
The other rooms had their doors curtained now, 


to make it clear to outsiders that these rooms 
were private. 

The sitting-room was used as such during the 
daytime alum*. At night the furniture was 
pushed into a conmr and the eldest hoy of the 
house, called Natu, dept then* on the floor, if 
there happened to he any m; le guest, he also 
slept then*. Of the larger rooms, one was 
occupied by Manoranjan Balm and his wife, who 
slept there with the younger children. The other 
one was the bed-room of the girls. 

It was a very hot and sultry day of summer. 
The whole town seemed to pant with the heat. 
The fortunate few had electric fans, but these 
too seemed to send out fire instead of air. The 
less fortunate fanned themselves with palm -leaf 
fans and rolled on the cold cemented floor in the 
vain hope of getting a bit cool. 

Manoranjan Balm bad no electric fans, and, 
to make it worse, the house was crowded with 
guests. A friend of his, named Rasik, had 
arrivei I from tin* United Provinces, with his wife 
and daughter. They were on their way home to 
a Bengal village and were breaking their journey 
here for a day or two. 

A faint breeze had sprung up in the evening. 
The whole family together with the guests had 
assembled on the inner verandah, which served 
them as the dining-room. Sulata^ the eldest girl, 
deserved the credit for this arrangement. She 
did not like to squat down anywhere and every where 
for her meals, neither did she like the sight 
of dirty plates and glasses, lying scattered 
all over the place. So* she had taken the 
initiative in converting the verandah into a dining- 
room and making her father buy a dining table. 

They were having their tea now. Sujata* was 
pouring out the tea, whilst Sulata was Serving 
buttered bread and sweetmeats to the guests. The 
sweetmeats were ordered in honour of the guests. 

“You cannot have any luxury of the table in 
Cawnpur,” Rasik Babu’s wife was saying. “We 
have nearly lost our Bengali palate and become 
U. P. people. But we can stretch our limbs. I 
must say that in ^fairness to that town. The 
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bungalow is a largo one and wo don’t know how 
t;o use so many rooms. The servants have occu- 
pied them.” 

“We arc content with this little hole,” said 
Monoran jan Babu. “We have forgotten all our 
grievances in the joy of getting plenty of fishes 
to cat. IIow many days in the month do you 
get fish there ?” 

Before Basik Balm’s wife could reply his dau- 
ghter Aparna put in, “IIow many days in the 
month you ask '! You should rather say, how many 
days in the year. Even then we don’t know 
whether we have fish or dried twigs, from the taste 
of the thing.* 

Manoranjan Babu looked admiringly at Aparna 
and said, “But your health has not at all su fibred 
on that account. You can pick up both my 
daughters, one on each hand, at the same time.” 

The girls burst into laughter. “We cannot 
even walk properly, due to want of space,” said 
Sulata. “How do you expect us to be robust and 
strong ? Still Sujata had won prizes in our 
school sports. I never joined even in that.” 

“When we go back this time,” said Basik 
Balm’s wife to the two girls, “we shall take you 
two with us. You shall see how you improve 
within two months.” 

“But don’t you have epidemics of plague there, 
every year ?” said Sulata’s mother rather in 
alarm. 

“That may be, but people live there all the 
sana 1 ,” said- her guest. “Wo have been living 
then* for ten years and we are not dead yet.” 

Aparna was not probably liking this topic, so 
she interrupted with “I cannot call Calcutta any 
cooler than Cnwnpur, 1 must say. There wo seem 
to dry up witli heat and hero wo are boiled. I 
think it is worse. Please finish your tea soon, I 
want to go out somewhere for a breath of fresh 
air. It is impossible to stay indoors now.” 

They finished their tea in a hurry. The 
buttered bread and sweetmeats were scarcely 
touched. Then the girls went to their rooms to 
get ready. 

Aparna had taken shelter in the girls’ room. 
Her parents moved about from room to room. 
Basik Babu had contracted the lmbit of sleeping 
outdoor and here too, he slept out on the dining 
table. His wife could not sleep on account of 
the heat and tossed about restlessly. For Aparna, 
too, it was too hot inside the room, but she was 
obliged to stay in. 

Everybody finished dressing soon. They put 
on their lightest clothing and went out. Only 
Sujata’ s mother remained in, as she had to see to 
the preparation of dinner. 

The party walked on for a bit, then they took 
the tram. After getting down from the train, 
they walked again for some time. When 
they finally returned home, it was already very 
late. 

“What is this ?” said Manoranjan Babu’s 
wife in remonstrance. “Do you know the time ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said her, husband. “It is 


so hot that one cannot come inside before ten 
o’clock.” 

“Well, it is nearly ton.” said his wife. “You 
must sit down to dinner at once.” 

They washed their hands and faces and sat 
down to eat. The walking had given the whole 
party an appetite and they did justice to the 
dinner. 

After dinner, as the table was being cleared, 
Basik Balm said, “1 shall do like last night; and 
sleep out here. 1 have become such a lover of 
the outdoor that a roof over my head seems to 
stille me.” 

“But sleeping here is nearly the same as 
sleeping on the road. ’Phis place? is totally un- 
protected. That, hit of a wall serves no useful 
purpose,” said his hostess. 

Basik Balm laughed aloud. “But I am neither 
a beauty nor something made? of gold,” he said, 
“so I should not. provoke any thief.” 

So lie bad bis way. ’Pin* table was wiped (‘lean, 
and Basik Balm’s bed was spread there?. Mauo- 
ranjan Balm went to sloop with bis son. Basik 
Babu’s wife joined her hostess in her room. 

Aparna did not at; all like; the hot little room 
in which they had to sleep, but she knew that 
her protests^ would be of no avail here. Calcutta 
people have no use for those lipeowntry manners 
and would never allow a girl of her age to sleep 
out in the open. 

The girls spread a bed on the*, floor, because 
the bedstead was too small to bold throe, persons. 
Sulata felt the heat too much and slept on the 
cool floor. Sujata was fond of ease and liked 
her bod soft, so she slept, up on the bed. 

Aparna did not like, a bed, even if it was 
spread on the floor, “(live me* a mat. please,” she 
said, “it is too hot for heavy bedding of any sort.” 

Sulata took away the? mattress and sheet and 
brought out a Japanese* mat for Aparna. “Whut 
else can I get. for you ?” she? asked. 

“Oh, nothing else,” said Aparna, “1 want 
ple nty of cool air, but you cannot get it for me. 
If we could have kept the? door open, as well as 
the wine lows, the room would have. been a bit less 
hut,” 

Sulata saiel, “Wo coulel have* kept, that door 
open, if Natu we to not, sleeping there in the 
drawing-room.” 

“Ob, it. does not matter,” said Aparna, “what, 
can’t be cured, must be endureel. But 1 must. 
ke*ep a glass of water here. It is one of my 
bad habits. Whenever I wake up at night, I 
want a drink of cold water. Now don’t you got 
up please. I can got it fen* myself quite easily.’ 

Aparna got up and went out. After a while? 
she came* back with the water, in the biggest 
me*tal tumbler of the house, and placed it by her 
pillow. ■ 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. Everybody 
thought it late* enough and made preparations for 
going to slet?p. A few whispers were heard at 
first and the swishing sound of palm-leaf fans, 
then all grew quiet. 
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A night breeze had sprung up, as is usual in 
Calcutta, but it did not find free entrance inside 
the rooms. In this big family only Rasik Babu 
was enjoying a comfortable and sound sleep. 
The wind entered tin* other sleeping rooms in 
fitful gusts, being impeded by the heavy curtains. 
It only served to make the heat more unbearable 
during the intervals. 

Apama dozed fitfully, being disturbed by the 
heat. Outside the night wind roared, the doors 
and windows banged and here they all lay 
sweltering. What a climate to live in ! But the 
other two girls appeared to be deep in sleep. 
Aparna had become nearly as wild as her father 
— she could hardly bear a roof over her head. 

Again she dozed off. She heard an indistinct 
sound as if of a door being opened, it must he 
the wind, she thought and sank into sleep. The 
palm-leaf fan fell from her hand on to the floor. 

The door between the two rooms opened 
slowly. Someone was coming into the girls’ room 
from Sulata’s mother’s room. But the? figure was 
not that of a woman. The room was full of 
'shadows, only a thin streak of light from the 
street lamp entered through the window and 
lighted up one corner of the room. The intruder 
could see by the help of this light that one girl 

was sleeping on the bed and two others on the 

floor. 

At first he tiptoed to Sujata’s bed. The girl 
was sleeping soundly. He bent down to examine 
whether the girl was wearing any jewellery or 
not. There was nothing much, Sujata being a 

modern miss of seventeen. At this age many 

young ladies suddenly feel a distaste for the 
world and its wealth, and dream of taking to 
ail ascetic life. They adopt the plainest of 

dresses and cast off all ornaments. Hujata was 

just passing through this phase. 

The man moved off to where Aparna was 
sleeping. She had some gold ornaments on, 
being the only child of a rich man. She was 
wearing a costly gold chain and a pair of heavy 
gold bangles, as well as some ‘churi’s.’ 

The man took out a small electric torch and 
examined the ornaments. They appeared good 
and easy to obtain. He placed tne torcli back in 
his pocket and began trying to remove the 

bangles very carefully. They fitted very close to 
the round smooth wrists. The man in his haste 
pulled a bit hard. This was sufficient to wake 
up Aparna, as she was but dozing. She pushed 
away his hand and sat up straight on her mat. 

. An ordinary Bengali city girl would have 
fainted at the sight of an intruder in her bedroom 
at midnight. But Aparna was of a different 
type. Besides being almost domiciled in the 
United Provinces, she was accustomed to the 

sight of thieves and dacoits. As she tried to spring 
up from the mat, the man clapped his hand on 
her mouth forcibly to silence her cries. 

But Aparna was not to be silenced so easily. 
She kicked Sujata on the back to waken her up, 


all the while struggling with the man to make 
him let go his hold. Sujata woke up and 
screamed loudly at the sight that met her eyes. 
The man let Aparna go, and sprang for the door 
of the next room. Aparna took up the heavy 
metal tumbler and threw it at the man with all 
her strength. 

Her aim had been good. The man fell down 
with a loud cry. But the next; moment he rose 
and darted out proving that his injury had not 
been serious. 

The whole family was awake by this time. 
The two ladies were screaming with all their 
might, while Manoranjan Babu had rushed wito 
the girls’ bedroom to see what had happened. 
Natu rose and gave chase to the thief. 

Rasik Balm too woke up. As he was trying 
to get down from the table, on which he had 
been sleeping he saw a strange man, trying to 
scale the compound wall. He rushed at the man 
and actually caught hold of him. But the man 
sprang away and over the wall, leaving a piece 
of his shirt in Rasik Baku’s hand and some blood 
stains on the wall. 

The family on the first floor was also awake. 
They had turned on all their lights and were 
enquiring what had happened. The house was 
searched all over, to find out if any other thief 
was hiding anywhere. But nobody else was found. 

Everyone came bock to his or her room after 
a while. A small pool of blood-tinged water had 
accumulated on the floor of the girls’ bedroom. 
It was wiped off. Natu objected at first. Tie 
wanted to leave everything as it was for the 
police to see. But the rest of the family did uot 
agree with him. What was the use of making 
further fuss by calling in the police, when the 
thief had not been able to take anything ? 

“You are a real Amazon, my dear,” said 
Sulata. “The thief will never forget you.” 

Aparna was still punting in excitement. “I 
wish I had something better at hand, to make 
him remember me, by,” she said. 

“The thief was a dandy too,” Sujata said. 
“Don't you see, he has left behind a sample of 
his silk shirt ?” * * * 

“ft is really amazing,” sa-itj her sister. “I have 
never known a thief to be dressed in silk before. 
He must have been in love with Aparna.” 

“Oh indeed ?” said Aparna, “As you said, T 
am but an Amazon, not the sort, persons fall in 
love with. If he was in love, it must have been 
with either of you pretty damsels.” 

The rest of the night passed off thus. Nobody 
slept any more. Everybody wondered, how the 
thief had got in. A door of the bath-room that 
led to the lane behind, was found open*. But 
how it had been opened, no one could explain. 

In^ the morning friends and relatives crowded 
in. The thief was the only topic of conversation 
for several days. Then gradually everybody 
forgot him. 

But I hope, the reader has not forgotten him. 



REALISM 
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Let, us see how and whence such an interesting 
person appeared. 

The reader must go back a fortnight. 
Chitfcaranjan Babu, the editor of the magazine 
Balhri , was seated in his office, correcting proofs. 
His assistant Kluigen was busy ov(»r a pile of 
manuscript?, he was dividing* them into two piles. 
Some were marked as accepted and some as 
rejected. The last named ones formed by far 
the bigger pile and Khagen was constantly 
inkling to it. A few people were seated hen* ami 
there, evidently waiting. 

One of them came forward after a while and 
silt down on a stool by Khagen’s side. “Have 
you gone over my manuscript V he asked in a 
whisper. 

“Yes,” answered Khagen shortly, “I am sorry 
we cannot accept, it.” 

The man’s face nearly turned black in 
disappointment. “Why do you say that V he 
asked again. “1 have written if very carefully. 
Will you please show it once to the editor ?” 

Khagen seemed to lose his temper a. hit. “We 
are here, so that lie might not have to look over 
every blessed manuscript, ” lie said. “But, of 
course, £ have no objection if lie? is willing to 
look it over.” He drew out, an exercise book from 
amongst the? pile, and pushed it towards the 
anxious author. 

But 'the man had assumed his dejected air 
again. “Oh well, since you say it won’t do,” he 
said, “I don’t want to trouble the editor for 
nothing. But will you please toll me? why you 
reject it ? The plot was a good one and 1 was 
very careful about the language* and style.” 

“My dear sir,” said Khagen, “people* want 
realism now. They have? no use for idealism 
or imagination, nowadays. Romance* is being 
swept, out of Bengali literature now. f don’t 
hold the same? view, but we must give the public 
what it wants.” 

“But is it so very unreal ?” asked the poor 
author. 

“Well, I must say it is,” said the sub-editor. 
“Take, for instance*, the? place where your he*r<> 
A run has entered the bedroom of the* heroine 
surreptitiously at night. Is not that highly 
unreal ? Do you know of any Bengali girl whe> 
would fall in love with a thief ? She would 
have? shrieked the house-roof down.” 

“But cannot there he any exception ?” said 
the author Ramesh. “Every girl may not conform 
to tlie general rule.” 

“Well, that is quite possible,” said the* 
overworked Khagen. “There have been cases of 
human beings possessing four legs. But you 
ean hardly introduce such a person in literature 
ns a hero.” 

Ramesh got up, with the rejected manuscript in 
hand, “Well, then good-bye,” he said. “I shall try 
to alter it, a s you say.” lie prepared to walk out. 
Khagen felt a bit sorry for the poor man. 


“Yes, do that and bring if, hack,” he said. “The 
style and the plot is all right But give them 
some ‘realism’ stuff ami you ean go home with 
the money.” 

Ramesh went out. Another young man, who 
had been sitting at, a distance, also came out 
at the same time. As soon as tla*y lmd passed 
the office* building, he placed his hand on, 
Rauie'sh’s she adder and asked. “Why are* you so 
fast, down ? These people* have* to talk like that: 
you know. They cannot print all the gooel stun 
(hey get, else they will have to make* their paper 
thrice* as big as it is. Don’t you listen to them. t 
The public wants realism, la* said ? That is stuff: 
and nem sense. I am one* of the? public, ain’t 
I '! 1 can toll you 1 am sick to e lentil e>f realism. 
We get too much of it, in real life? to want it in 
fiction.” 

“You are* my friend stud so you arc trying to 
console* me*,” said Kame*sh. “Why should they 
reject good stuff ? Re*al good writing is not 80 
plentiful as you se*e?m to think.” 

But Mahitosh still we*nt on, “1 tell yoiHt is 
all rot. You cannot, write? stories about, real things. 
There are* only thre*e mil things in Bengal, m., 
malaria, # the marriage* problem) of girls, and clerks 
with big families. Dow long can one write about 
the*se? ? Too many people* have* already discussed 
them 111 read bare*. So, of course?, we have to draw 
upon idealism now.” 

“I don’t write? for fame and recreation,” saiel 
poor Rnnmsh, “edse* 1 would not mind my stories 
being reacted. But I am a poor clerk, with four 
real children and a salary e>f sixty rupees only. 
If they had aoe*epte?d the story and given me 
the fifteen rupee's for it, I coulel have paiel the 
milkman’s hill.” 

“Who bothers about such things ?” said 
Mahitosh. “But alter it and se*e what they 
say.” 

Ramesh did not answer at once*, but walked 
on slowly.- As he came close to his house, he 
saiel, “But what is the use* of my jittering it ? 
What is realism te> me may not he? real enough 
for the* celitors. Our experience of re*al life is 
hopelessly limited. Just jis you say, there are 
only throe real things in our life, malaria, 

the problem of a daughter’s msirriago and too 
many children in a poor home. Thanks to the 
Holy wood .films, we ge*(, some real good plots, but 
the editors turn them down as too Western. You 
might try your best to disguise the American 
beauty in an indigenous saver, hut they always 
find her out.” 

Mahitosh came up to Ramesh’s door, but did 
not enter. Instead, la? walked on slowly towards 
his own house. He really wanted a cup of tea, 
but did not want to embarrass poor Ramesh by 
suggesting it. The poor devil may not he in a 
position to afford it. Ramesh and Mahitosh had 
been class-mates in their youth and had still 
kept up that friendship. Ramesh had married 
very early in life, with the result that ho was 
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sinking 1 lower and lower into the mire of 
poverty. Rut Mahitosh had fortunately remained 
a bachelor and could enjoy life to sumo extent. 
It was true, his life was rather empty and 
meaningless, still it was free from struggle and 
strife. 

Ry the evening he had nearly forgotten 
Rainesh, but the poor wretch turned up just 
then for a trifling loan of two rupees. As it was 
the end of the month, Mahitosh could not oblige 
him. He felt very bad about it. He must really 
try to extricate the poor beggar from his hopeless 
position, he must indeed. 


It was two days after the theft in Manoranjan 
Babu’s house. Rainesh was walking in the lane 
with his youngest daughter in his arms. His 
wife was busy in the kitchen. Mahitosh 
came slowly and sat down on tin* narrow strip 
of verandah in front of Ru mesh’s house. 

“Why have you put sticking plaster on your 


head ?’ asked Rainesh anxiously. “How did you 
get, hurt ?” 

Mahitosh smiled rather drily. “In search of 
realism,” he said. “But 1 must admit that the 
sub-editor was right and you were wrong. You 
must* alter your story.” 

Rainesh stared at him agape. “Don’t look 
like a drunk fish,” said Mahitosh irritably. “Tell 
your missus to get me a cup of tea.” 

Ramesh cairn* and sat down by him and 
asked in a frightened whisper, “Did you really 
go to steal ?” 

Mahitosh lost his temper and got up. “Why 
should J go to steal ?” he asked. “But I did 
trespass, I must admit. Khagen was right. 
Bengali girls don't fall in love with midnight 
intruders.” 

Ramesh was a nervous person. “Rut don’t 
walk about, in this guise,” he said. “You might 
get caught.” 

“You arc mud.*' said his friend. “Who will 
suspect me, a gen nan ? 1 am quite sale.” 


DHRUVA 


By N A< iHNDBANATII Cl'PTA 


Of old King Ft.tanpada had two queens : 

Suruchi, tin* favoured, and Suniti, the* neglected. 
One son was horn to each : Uttama to Suruchi, 
And Dhruva called Suniti mother. 

It chanced one day as Uttama sat 

On his' father's knee while Suruehi, well pleased, 

Smiled at husband and child, Dhruva, 

The five-year old son of Suniti, eume in 
And wanted to sit by his brother's side. 

The King, his father, spake no loving word, 

His little brother smiled no welcome 1 ; 

Only the favourite (Jucen knit her brows 
Ami said in accents of scorn, ‘Doubtless 
Thou art the King’s son, but not born 
‘Of my womb, and hen* there is no place for thee. 

Stricken to his child-heart Dhruva sought 
His mother and sobbed out his grief 
On her sympathetic breast. She sorrowed 
With him and soothed him. ‘My child,’ 

She said, ‘sorrow is thy portion and mine. 

‘Call on Him, call on Hari who healoth all 
‘And helpeth all. So shall thou find peace.’ 


In the hushed midnight the child Dhruva 
Slipped out of the palace and entered the forest. 
Tv’o fear he knew and no beast hurt him. 

He knew no prayer, he knew no lore, 

His dumb young soul went out in quest of the Lord 

For six moons lie held silent communion 
With the spirit of the. Lord, and the days 
And nights passed as if they had not been. 

Them the Lord appeared before Dhruva 
And loosed his tongue and Dhruva pvayod. 

‘Thine is the victory,’ said the Ltml 
Thou hast won. (Jo and rule on earth. 

‘When thy race on earth is run 

‘Thou wilt live in heaven as a moveless star.’ 

Home went Dhruva and eager hands 
Held him in tearful welcome; he grew 
Wise and strong, and he ruled after his father. 
From the earth lit* passed to the heavens •. .. 
Where he still shines as the lodestar ** . 

Which bears his name. Dhruva is Truth 
Immutable, Dhruva is the fixed pole-star 
Round which spin the stars and tfce suns. 
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A Poem by Tagore 

Tn Yisra-RIntrali News appears the follow- 
ing poem by Rabindranath Tagore : 

She left mu her flower of smile 
taking my fruit of pain. 

She clapped her hands and said. 

She had won. 

The noon had eyes like the mad, 
red thirst raged in the sky. 

I opened the basket, and found 
the flower dead. 

Hindu Religion in Java 

Dr. Ramesh (’handra Ma/aundar writes a 
paper on the above subject in Prahuddlai 
Illtfintla. Wo quote the following extracts 
from it : 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Indians established colonies in the Far East- 
Annum, Fambodia, Siam, Malay Peninsula. and 
Malay Archipelago —as early as the beginning of 
the Christian era. The acquisition, of nuilerial 
wealth and power must no doubt have served as 
a great impetus to this spirit of colonization, but, 
in its ultimate oflect, the Indian colonies proved 
to he more and more a cultural and civilizing 
factor than a mere ruthless exploitation of the 
less fortunate races of mankind. The Malay o- 
Polynesian or Austronesian races of the Ear East 
possessed a very primitive kind of civilization, 
hut the Indians succeeded in infusing into them 
a higher and more spiritual view of lift 1 through 
religion, art and literature. The cultural conquest 
of the Far East by India is a subject of absorb- 
ing interest whose importance we are now 
realizing only gradually. While the “historians 
of India have paid great attention to the events 
in the world outside that have affected India, 
comparatively little notice has been taken of the 
manner in which India has influenced the outside 
world.” 

Of all the Indian colonies in the Far East the 
small island of Java furnishes the most striking 
evidence of a complete cultural conquest by India. 
As in India, religion formed the foundation of 
this IndcKlavanese culture. A study of Indian 
in Java is therefore a necessary preli- 
to the proper understanding of that 
This study may be divided into the 
MM following heads : (A The Brahmanical 
(ii) The Buddhist religion in 
different religious sects in Java. 


The Widow- remarriage in Bengal 
Tii Jimufabahanu’s Ihtt/uhhafja , wo have 

incut ion of tin* prevalence of the widow re- 
marriages in Bengal. Mr. Jatindra Mohan 
Datta writes in India and The World : 

It is a speciality of Bengal that while the 
rest of Hindu India follows the treatise Mitak- 
sltima Bengal follows Jinuitahahana's Datfabkatja 
in matters of succession, inheritance and joint- 
lamily law. Then? an* disputes amongst the 
learned and scholars as t > the exact date of 
rjimutahahaua ; but the generally accepted opi- 
nion is that, he was the (’hief Justice of the last 
independent Hindu King of Bengal ((!. lOol) A.1>.) 

Jn the tenth chapter of the I l(f/iibh,fiffa while 
discussing the rights of an adopted son 
he says : # 

“I jet each receive the wealth of him from 
whose seed lie was sprung ; and let not the 
other take it, who sprung from the seed of 
another person. Accordingly Nartida says, ‘If two 
sons, begotten by two fathers, contend for the 
wealth of the woman, let eaeh of them take 
that which was his fathers property ; and not 
the other.’ ” . 

“The wealth appertaining to the woman, 
which was given to her by the respective fathers, 
let the son of each father severally take ; and 
not. tlie other. It would be needless to enlarge.” 

From the above provisions of law, it would 
appear that not only were childless or virgin 
widows remarried, but widows with children were 
also generally remarried. lienee the necessity for 
provision for distribution of wealth amongst the 
children by two different husbands. 

That such widows’ sons living iii the second 
husband’s family were not looked down upon by 
society, we have ample reasons to suppose. 


Conversion and Reconversion to Hinduism 
During the Muslim Rule 

Prof. Sri llam Sarnia writes in The 
Calcutta Review : 

It used to be the common belief even among 
students of history that Hindus never admitted 

S eople belonging to other religions to their fold. 

>ut a more careful study of our sources has now 
changed that view and it is no longer fashionable 
to think of Hinduism as a religion wherein only 
those had a place who were born into it. Most 
of tjie evidence from the Hindu period in this 
connection has been brought together by Prof* 
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I). R. Blmndmkar in his article on I'oreiyn 
Elements in Hindu Vopulalion, 

But it is still commonly lioM that Hindu 
admissions of non-Hindus stopped with the 
advent of Muslims in this country. Tin* following 
page* make an attempt at investigating this 
problem from the pages of Muslim chronicles 
intent more upon recording the victories of I ben- 
co-religionists than the conversions of non-Hindus 
to the Hindu fold. They were not at all inter- 
ested in this question and when we get. some 
light shed upon this aspect of allairs it is hut 
accidental. Another thin# must be remembered 
in this eonnection. Under Islamic law the con- 
version of Muslims to other faiths was a capital 
crime. One can, therefore, very well appreciate 
the courage and the fate of those Hindus who may 
have any intention of converting Muslims to 
their own faith. Even the reconversion of 
converted Hindus from Islam was a crime, and 
thus if we do not find any great movement for 
the conversion or reconversion of non-Hindus to 
tlie Hindu fold we should not be very much 
surprised. We should hold these artificial barriers 
created by Muslim law responsible for this state 
of things rather than holt l Hinduism responsible 
for its being forced to shut its doors to non- 
Hindus. 

But the surprising thing' is that even under 
these adverse conditions we do find recorded 
examples of conversions of non-Hindus to the 
Hindu fold, and the reconversion of the Hindus 
to their old religion after they had once arrepted 
Islam. The cases recorded by Muslim chroniclers 
an; no doubt few and far between but they make 
for the belief that a larger number of cases 
might lmve occurred which these annalists did 
not. try to record. Any way it is no longer 
possible to believe in the face of the instances 
quoted below that Hinduism had exhausted its 
proselytizing energy before the advent of the 
Muslim in India. 

After quoting specific instances of conver- 
sion and reconversion to Hinduism Prof. Sarnia 
Concludes : 

Thus from Sindh to Madura, from (Jujerat 
to Kashmir, from Benares to Thatta, everywhere 
an almost continuous stream of conversions and 
reconversions seems to have been running all 
through the first ten centuries of Muslim rule in 
India. Hindus not only welcomed their brethren 
back to their fold from Islam but were prepared 
to admit. Muslims into their faith and did admit 
them as a matter of fact. Thus another element. 
Wfts added to the make-up of tin* present Hindu 
population. 

Aspects of Modernism 

Tn a thoughtful paper in The Aryan Path 
Mr. Nolini Kanta Gupta says : 

Wo spoke of the extreme atomism of modern 


science that lias thrown into the background 
the solid unity of creation and is laying emphasis 
for the moment more upon the division and 
scattering of forces than upon the collusiveness 
and identity of the substratum ; still that unity 
has not been abrogated but has been maintained 
on the whole, even if as an underlying note. 
Not only so, the reign of multiplicity, by a 
curious detour, is working towards a discoveiy of 
enhanced unity. The plurality of the modern 
consciousness is moving towards a richer and 
infeiiscr unity ; it is not a static, but a dynamic 
unity a unity that does not suppress or merely 
transcend the diversity and disparity of its com- 
ponents but bolds them together as an immanent, 
force, and brings forth out of each its fulness 
of individuality, in the same way the present 
day movement, towards internationalism or supra- 
nationalism has produced a rebound towards 
regionalism or infra-iiationalisin. And the voice 
of anarchism tomb to he as insistent as that of 
collectivism. 

The consciousness of yesterday was a unilateral 
movement. It. ru-e up high and descended deep 
into the. truth <4* things, but mostly along a 
single line. In the horizontal direction also, when 
it. travelled, it ellbWed a linear movement. The 
consciousness o! today is complex and com- 
posite ; it has lost much of the vertical movement ; 
it does not very easily soar or dive, precisely 
because it has spread itself out in a. multitude 
of horizontal movements. Our modern conscious- 
ness is outward-gazing and extensive ; it has not 
the in-gathering and intensive character of the 
old-world consciousness ; hut, what it, has lost 
in depth and height, it has sought to make up 
in width. 

Simplicity and intensity, sublimity and pro- 
fundity trrre. the must predominant </ uni Hies of 
m uds aehiercmenl in the past. ; what charaeteri \es 
human endearonr in the present, is its wideness , 
richness, complexity. 


The Sugar Industry 

The following appears in The Mysore 
Economic Journal : .• v 

The Indian sugar companies have so far 
suffered from the absence of big-sized fields 
growing sugarcane in the immediate vicinity of 
the factories which implies a great wastage as the 
fields lie scattered over the surrounding tracts. 
There is great delay between the cutting of the 
sugarcane and its reaching the factory. .In this 
respect, sugar concerns of Java and Cuba .are at 
a great advantage. Attempts have not been ipade 
to combine growing of sugarcane with the 
manufacture of sugar. Such enterprises are quite 
possible in Mysore and Western United Provinces 
where the soil and climate arc most suited for 
sugarcane. In Mysore the size of crop per acre 
and the sugar content in cane are the highest; 
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hut so far no attempt has boon made to take 
advantage of these conditions. 

In this connection attempts should be math 1 to 
investigate the possibilities of manufacturing 
Khamlsari sugar by the single pan method 
specially in Eastern U. P. an<l Bihar and Orissa. 
The Coimbatore Imperial Sugarcane Breeding 
Station should prove useful in improving tin* 
yield of sugarcane. The existing Butler Institute 
at Caw n pore should be taken over by the 
Imperial Research (Council for starting an Imperial 
Sugar Industry Research Institution or an inde- 
pendent one should be started. An agricultural 
section should be added to the institute for train- 
ing students in the sugar industry. 

It is also very necessary to safe-guard the 
position of the cultivators by fixing minimum 
spot, prices for sugarcane. This task should be 
doin' by the Government in the absence of any 
association or chamber of cultivators. Being 
unorganized, sugarcane cultivators are left at the 
mercy of the factory owners and the Government 
should do something to safe-guard their interests. 
Steps should also be taken to see that prims of 
emu; are paid promptly to the cultivators and the 
latter should be abb' to find out the accuracy of 
weighing machines and the cane should be 
weighed without delay. 

At flu; conference of the Ministers held at 
Simla, a few months back, a resolution was 
moved by the llon’lde Mr. »J. I*. Krivastava, 
Minister (if Industries to the U. P. Government, 
to the* (‘Meet that the number of sugar factories 
in India should be limited. This restriction on 
the number of sugar factories is undesirable, ft 
can, of course, secure fat profits during the 
protectionist period, but such a step would be 
against the interests of consumers and the 
industry. Competition is desirable to serve as an 
incentive to introduce economies in production, 
hut to shut out foreign and internal competi- 
tion would achieve nothing. Fair Hold should, 
therefore, be left for Indian capital and 
enterprise. 

The Folk High School in Denmark 

Mrs. Kiron Bose toured many countries 
in Europe and got first-hand knowledge of the 
educational institutions over there. Of the 
Folk High School in Denmark she writes in 
India and the World : 

This school was established for the peasantry 
of Denmark. The War of 1807-14 had left Den- 
mark on the verge of bankruptcy, which made 
the people very poor and miserable. Grundtvig, 
pastor, poet and a great educational reformer, 
wanted to awaken the young by means of a 
school, where personal touch would help to develop 
the spiritual and national character. The superior 
resided in the school and was in constant touch 
with his pupils. The founder of the school insist- 
ed on the cnildren knowing lpore of life than of 
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death. The life in the school was home-like. 
Boys and girls attended the school at the age of 
IS and upward. The school opens for h months 
in the winter for hoys and l months in summer 
for girls. They are taught handicraft and given 
general historical education to he in touch with 
the world’s affairs and to get a better under- 
standing of life. There are a number of schools 
established on the same model all over Denmark. 

These schools hove by and by developed 
finalities among farmers which lmve won the 
admiration of the whole world. In the early 
years, the Danish peasant was still un progressive, 
sullen and suspicious, incapable of associated 
enterprise. But today he is forward looking, 
cheerful, scientific minded, resourceful and co- 
operative. The Folk High School inspires their 
pupils with energy and idealizes labour, and 
awakens in them a desire for knowledge and 
a desire to work. 

NVe saw the display of a big bonfire in the 
school-grounds. In Denmark the midsummer night 
is commemorated by bonfires all over the country. 
They arc meant as thanksgiving offering Jo 
the sun for its light and warmth, for flowers, crops 
and vegetation, and as a flaming good-bye to 
the long ynd golden nights which from that 
day become shorter, reminding people of the 
advent of winter with its bleak cold days and 
its darkness. 

The Reforms in Ceylon* 

The following appears in Youmj Ceylon 
editorially : 

Why the tradueors of this country both here and 
abroad persist in drawing a communal herring 
along the trial of reforms is understandable. Tins 
progress in constitutional development in this 
country lias come to that stage when a beginning 
must he made in the transfer of power and 
authority. Political responsibility of the State 
Council is a mockery for the Council is without 
control of SO per cent of the revenue. Without 
the right to control the revenue and the ex- 
penditure a State Council cannot safe-guard the 
wealth and resources of the country. Without 
such safe-guard political power is a hollow 
mockery. Hence the people insist on tho re- 
moval of the Offers of State which is the 
triumvirate which disburses our resources without 
question and the strengthening of the powers 
of the Ministers to initiate financial matters 
and to control the Public Service. These demands 
constitute the fundamentals of self-government. 
All this time we have had the trappings of it. 
Hence the alien interests have, assembled their 
forces and their auxiliaries. The demand for re- 
form is . thus not a scramble for seats . notwith- 
standing the antics of the eommunalists. The 
demand cannot be talked of! either by alien 
interests or self-seeking eommunalists. There 
can be no popular government in Ceylon with 
the Mir’ iters providing the money and the 
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Secretary of Sl.aU; controlling the* Public 
Service and over SO per cent of the revenue. 
Thus the cry for reform is on very stable •'rounds. 
Tin; recrudescence of conimunalisni, if eomniunnl- 
ism it is, does not remove the need for reforms 
or minimize the cogency of the reasons adduced. 
Hence the eompnij.cn must he pursued despite 
every obstacle for the problem must he settled 
and settled soon. 

Modern Bengali Painting 
In an important paper in (he Jnttnnil nf /hr 
Indian Sorir/t f of (hirn/al Art Mr. Kedarnath 
Chalterji (races the history of (lie growth and 
development of modern Bengali painting as 
follows : 

Only a matter of some forty years ago 
pictorial art of quality produced in India was 
practically unknown. 

However, the lido has turned and Indian art 
is on the way to recognition. It is perhaps not 
yet time to deal fully with the eau.-es leading to 
this new orientation since we are as yet in the 
transition stage, hut some of the contributory 
causes may he discussed. 

A principal factor iu this transformation wai- 
tin' renaissance movement in Indian art led by 
Ahauimlranatli and < iagauendianalli Tagore. 

Somewhere about the end of the last century 
a young Bengali artist decided to step out of ||;e 
broad pavement of Western influence ami jo 
rediscover the hidden and almost obliterated (rack 
that his forefathers had (rod. lie came of a 
family that, has given to Bengal merchant princes, 
great landowners, musicians, sages, philosophers, 
authors and a poet whose, fame has spread to the 
four corners oi the earth. In the beginning lie 
had received training in his chosen career along 
the most approved foreign lines, and had shown 
considerable talent even in that. But lie veered 
oil* from the beaten (rack and ventured into the 
regions which were (ill then h rra inrm/nffa. The 
result of this venture was disturbing to say the 
least in the beginning, and even now it can 
hardly he said that all controversy has died 
down regarding the results. 

Very soon it had become apparent to 
Abanindranath Tagore, that the form of art he 
was pursuing was neither inspiring nor was it 
capable of providing him with a satisfactory 
venue for the exercise of his gifts. Tim visions 
that rose before his inner eye were impossible of 
expression in the terms of Western tech uii pie. 
Further the demands of Western art in the 
matter of realism and exactitude of form and 
proportion imposed limitations on his brush that 
were crippling in their ctlbct so far as hi* 
imagination was concerned. Therefore, after much 
thought and deliberation, ho decided to forsake 
modern methods and adopt and further develop 
the craft of. the ancient and mediaeval Indian 
masters as being likely to ho more satisfactory 


from his point of view. Ho was encouraged in 
his venture by E. B. Havel I, then Principal of 
the (Government School of Art in Calcutta, who, 
after his transfer from the Madras Government, 
School of Art where he had already started his 
activities towards the reformation of Indian art. 
schools on a genuim ly Indian basis, became an 
enthusiastic collaborator. 

The path of the pioneer was thorny. Every 
effort of his and of his disciples met with howls 
of derision from his countrymen who considered 
any deviation from the Western standards of 
perfection “degenerate” or “crude.” Even today 
the position is hut slightly altered in this country, 
the only change beimr that most of those who 
were loud ill their condemnation thirty years ago 
have been now puzzl'd into silence due to favour- 
able opinions of We-terri critic-. 

The name of K. B. llavell will he remembered 
long as one of tin* foremost, of that group of 
art connoisseurs win rehabilitated Indian art. It, 
is true that Tagore laid already started painting 
along “Mughal” line*, without any aid or sugges- 
tion from Mr. llavell. But when the storm 
broke, it, was the pen and the personality of 
Mr. Havcll that ! r aye shelter and solace to 
master and pupils. Furthermore Tagore's school 
was ailbrdt d recognition through his being ap- 
pointed Vice-Principal of the (Government School 
of Art, (’aleutta, at. the instance of Mr. llavell 
who was then the head of that institution. Now 
came the turning-point., inasmuch as the now 
methods and the new adaptation of the ancient 
craft received a fr< -h impetus through diffusion 
into ardent young minds. 

Abroad the writings of llavell, ( Ikakura, Sister 
Nivcdita and others had already drawn attention 
to the art of ancient India. Now the new 
adventure started drawing the attention of foreign 
connoisseurs such as Sir dolm Woodrolfe, Lord 
Kitchener and others. 

At home Tagore’s friends, ineluding some of 
his relatives and Ramananda ( ’haderjee, the 
editor-proprietor of the two foremost monthly 
journals of India, boldly espoused his cause. 
These friends, specially those who tried ■ to give, 
publicity to the new school, had to face severe 
criticism and ridicule -even abuse ’-at, every step. 
Indeed in the beginning it was plain that the 
public reaction was not at all favourable. Lam- 
poonists and humorous writers joined in cheap 
witticisms, illustrated w ith * cartoons, appeared in 
the pages of all periodicals interested in the 
movement, the sole exception being the journals 
of the editor above-mentioned. - • 

But in time the very violence of this miction 
had a favourable effect. First of all it roused 
an interest amongst that section of the intelli- 
gentsia which was interested in Indian art. 
Paintings by the various schools of the mediaeval 
and late Mughal period, frescos of A junta, the 
sculptural decorations of the ancient temples and 
monuments were all studied with a new interest* 
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resulting in a national art-consciousness, which 
was totally absent- before. 

It would In* wrong, however, to presume that 
this arl-conseiousness had in any way smoothed 
the path of the new school so far as public 
appreciation of their art was concerned. 

Hut imperceptibly tin* tide had turned. 
Amongst those who had delved deep in the 
hoards of ancient treasure there were some who 
received ample reward for their labours. 

To till the truth, a large section of these sup- 
porters of the Tagore school was composed of 
foreign aesthetes ---European and Japanese and 
it was mainly due to their support that this new 
•'cliooi was able to establish itself on a fairly 
s. (‘lire foundation. 

Meanwhile liis brother, ( iaganendranath Tagore 
had begun experimenting with the latest develop- 
ments iu Western art, and was soon able to fully 
absorb their spirit and, combining that with 
Ivi.-fern ideals, to produce a new technique 
entirely his own. 

Pre.-h fields of thought and theme were 
explored, and the work of younger artist- -uch 
as Snrorfulranath (einguly, Naudalal ID-e, 
K-liitiiidranath Mazumdar, Saih ndranalh l)e, A --it 
Kumar llaldar, Samiuz-Zaman, Hakim Muham- 
mad and many other Hindu and Muslim students 
-"on proved that the school wa> im! the 
sterile product of one personality but. was capable 
of producing new developments both in thought 
and sly le. 

As for tlie measure of achievements of 
Ahiuiindraiiath Tagore, wa- it not ample to have 
made a whole nation art-conscious, by restoring 
their faith in the culture of their forefathers ? 
Was it not achievement to prove that then* was 
a living stream of art-culture flowing in the land 
"I hi> fathers and further to open the eyes of 
the . understanding to the arts and era ft s of 
ancient and mediieval India ? And lastly what 
more success could then* he for an artist, than to 
■"•e (lie path which lie opened followed by a 
thousand artists and craftsmen, as the direct and 
indirect result of the labours of the school, 

• minded, inspired and nourished by his art, ? As 
l°r the ideals he preached and practised, this is not 
<hc place to give an adequate survey, of the 
man iier in which they were realized in his 
paintings. 

Kean years have descended upon the world, 
a,1, l art and the artist are now faced with trials 
P“rhaps so seven* as to jeopardize* their very 
existence. In such times it is easy for the 
piddie to forget the debt of gratitude it owes to 
tlinsc that liave worked for the liberation of 
ai ‘t in India. Nevertheless tin* renaissance of 


•iidian art is in progress, and if it can weather 
the storm and pass into more placid waters it 
"'ill lie then that it shall he. realized what 
phase it was that Indian art entered on, with 
Abanindranatli Tagore as the pathfinder. 


.Tin 

Abolish Capital Punishment 
Airs. Margaret 10. (\msinx sulleivd im- 
prisonment in the last i’ivil Disobedience 
campaign in Madras. In jail sin* had tin* 
opportunity o! coming in contact with women 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment - 
and also to death. There is something 
beantilnl and good even in those who art* 
condemned to death. And they should lx* 
saved by abolishing capital punishment. Sin* 
writes in 77/e ) Off ffi/ /itliffftr: 

My recent, experience iif the system of 
legalized murder has branded the horror, the 
shame, the uselessness of it into my soul, and 
the risk of mi-take in it. The group of Civil 
I )i-obedieiico prisoners in the women’s jail in 
Vellore lived in cells in tlx same line as the 
small block calk'd “the condemned cells.” loir 
alnio-t three months one young woman about 
twenty -two years old was in one of those cells 
under sentence of hanging while .die awaited 
re.-ull- of Appeals she made to three high 
authorilie- for the commutation of her sentence. 
She made a favourable impression on all wl»o 
.-aw her or talked to her. She denied her guilt. 
Hut her Appeals were not granted. We know’ 
the night before that she was to lie choked out 
of e.xi.-t' iiee the ne\t, morning in the presence 
of the stall*. There is a telepathy in jail, as in 
all parts of India, despite all precautions of 
administrative .-emery. \\V knew that, she was 
perfectly calm and brave as she walked to the 
gallows and that, Ixt last words were her 
aflirmalioii of her iuuneemv and her belief that 
(Jod would punish the guilty person. The 
existence of a s\.-(om of punishment which 
allows no ehance of life to .-udi ,«i person is 
self-condemned. All that, day, and for days 
afterwards, 1 went, about in shame. I fell, that, 
our social system had degraded everyone of us 
in being a party to such a brutal, disgusting 
mmder in cold blood, and with ollieial ceremonial. 

It was with deep happiness that l saw in 
the newspapers some weeks later that, Mr. ( Jaya 
Prasad Singh had introduced a Hill in tlx* 
Assembly to abolish capital punishment, now 
awaiting ballot opportunity for discussion. 
Helgiiim, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, and some of tlx* States iu 
America have abolished the death penalty. They 

have found no increase in crime as a. result. 

• 

Last year the Maharaja of Nepal announced 
by Proclamation that capital punishment would 
not he inflicted for an experimental period of live 
years as it was entirely repugnant to Indian 
ideals. Thus One Indian State has already set a 
precedent for the country. Lord Huekmaster, Ex-Lord 
Chancellor of England is our of those who have 
rooted opposition to capital punishment. He is not 
satislied .as to its being a deterrent. The opinion of 
a man of such experience should weigh for much. 
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Quo Vadis, Europa ? 

The Liriny Aye anticipates a Far 
Eastern Symposium in four leading 'articles on 
Asia under the general caption “Asia Awakes,” 
which focus our attention on what is certain 
to become the centre of world attention : 

In the first, under the above title*, Prince 
Karl Anton Rohan, editor of a Berlin National- 
Socialist monthly, discusses the* fear of many 
Europeans that the centre of gravity of world 
polities has been shifted from the West to the 
coast of the Pacific by tin? very recent union 
of Communism and Capitalism : 

In Constantinople a (iennan clcctric-light hull) 
costs PSO re n ten marks, a Russian, • (Mo, and a 
Japanese, 0*(i0. This means that the Russians 
and the Japanese have succeeded in taking over 
our economic and productive methods and, by 
maintaining or introducing slave labour, have 
gained an important advantage over us. The 
present struggle for the division of world power 
takes the form of a struggle for world markets, 
and many Europeans are convinced that if the 
Orient achieves its purpose of economic- and, 
therefore, military armament, its ruling classes, 
which are today demanding heroism and slavish 
sacrifices from the masses, must grant more 
liberal institutions and raise the popular standard 
of living. But in the face of this conviction the 
fact remains that these countries with the lowe st, 
most slavish standard of living have attained the 
highest production and that they are being guided 
by statesmen whose historic- perspective reaches 
beyond the immediate struggle for power. These 
men take long-range views and act in such a way 
that they become a serious danger to the economic 
hegemony of the white race. 

It needs little imagination to conceive of how 
the world would look if not we hut the Russians 
and the Japanese were to sell machine-guns — 
the modern equivalent of glass heads to 
savages. 

Land Problem in Japan 

The. second depicts the views expressed by 
two (.•oinnmnists on the increasing tension 
between the poor tenants and the Imperialist 
landowners, said to be Fascists at hearts : 

In the last few years the debts of the 
peasants have increased enormously and in 1932 


amounted to between seven and eight million 
yen. Tie Traas/tan/v *, a paper published in 
Tokyo, wrote in its issue of August 17, ‘The 
peasants arc tilling the soil to pay their debts ; 
they work and live to pay off* debts.’ 

Tn such a situation the tenants and share 
croppers arc, of course, unable to pay the rent 
to the landowners. The class struggle between 
the tenants and landowners has assumed a 
lioivr character. According to figures published 
in the Japanese press, in the first half of 1933 
then* were 2,2tM» conflicts, which means that their 
number had doubled compared with the previous 
year. The lower strata of the village population, 
before all the poor tenants, have organized them- 
selves in semi-looal associations. The poor and 
middle peasants are organizing self-defence 
groups for the light against, the landowners, police, 
and gendarmerie, and in order to repel the 
Fascist hamF. There are at present in Japan 
1,208 tenants’ associations with a total member- 
ship of 3i 12,000. 

The landowners and kulaks on their part are 
combining in associations for the fight against 
the tenants ; they arc organizing Fascist unions 
such as Ainxl T\juku (School of Rat, riots), which 
took part, in the attempted insurrection on May 
15, 1932. In all, there arc (ill) landowners’ 
organizations with 53,000 members. In addition, 
there exist 1,9SI> mixed associations, in which 
landowners and kulaks are organized, with a total 
membership of 308,000. The big Japanese Fascist 
organization, Paiairhoa Sai S«a-(n, is actually a 
federation of 50 Fascist, organizations and is 
known hv its active participation in the fight 
against the tenants, the murdering of their 
leaders, and so forth. 

Along with the intensification- of the class 
struggle in the village there , is an increase in the 
struggle of the urban proletariat. According to 
official, hut incomplete, government, returns, in 
the first half of 1932 then* were N-13 strikes, 
participated in by 53,217 workers, compared with 
911 strikes participated* in by I8,3fi() workers in 
the previous year. The number of strikes in con- 
nection with wage demands has increased. 

The Communist Party of Japan, under- exceed- 
ingly hard conditions of terror and ; espionage, 
is carrying on a persistent struggle in order to 
rally the masses together, is openly combating 
the ruling classes and the Fascist groups, ex- 
posing the imperialist nature of the latter, and 
revealing the true character of the war in China. 
In spite of wholesale arrests (in the year 1932-33 
there were 7,000 people in prison accused of 
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‘Communist activity') the Communist Party is 
increasing 1 its efforts to win the masses of the 
toilers. 

There are special Fascist organizations in the 
towns which agitato among the factory workers. 
There an? over lot) Fascist ami semi-Fascist 
organizations in Japan, which together number 
millions of members. 


Asia for the Asiatics 

In the third article Dr. Uurwiez fears that 
though a pan-Asiatic movement may not lintl 
immediate fruition by the establishment of a. 
Longue of Nations of tin* Asiatics, yet he 
cherishes the view that the slogan ‘Asia for 
the Asiatics' may unite the Orient against the 
Occident, under the leadership of the Land of 
the Rising Sun : 

To gain a real understanding of tin* pan- 
Asiatic idea, one must always keep tin* following 
three points in mind. In the lirst place, it would 
In* absurd to deny that, the awakening of the 
Asiatic peoples is tin? greatest event since tin* 
War, hut we must not confuse this awakening 
with the unification of the Asiatic peoples, for, 
in the second place, the inner conflicts between 
these people will remain impossible to solve. 
One thinks in this connection not only of Sino- 
Japanesc rivalry hut of I, he equally important 
hostility between Mohammedans and Hindus. In 
the third place, the pan-Asiatic movement, which 
is now so active ami anti-European in Japan, 
the strongest Asiatic power, is itself torn with 
contradictions and cannot become a leading 
creative force. Many of the more critical Japanese 
recognize this themselves. Dr. I litoshi Ashida, a 
member of the Japanese parliament, has said, 
‘The problem of an Asiatic League of Nations 
that is now so popular may unify the nations of 
Asia in their mistrust of Europe and America, 
hut the decisive question for us is co-operation 
with China, without which such a league, would 
he nothing hut a name.’ 


Soviet and the League 
Many far-reaching effects are anticipated 
by tin* Soviet Unions’ project to join the 
League at Geneva, which, according to an 
observation in the Profile's Tribune will, to 
a great extent, lessen the aggravated political 
atmosphere in the Far Eastern horizon. The 
editor comments : 

When Soviet Russia, at last, showed its deter- 
mination to resist Japanese ‘ aggression, the 
Roosevelt regime showed its sympathy by a 
rapprochement here also. Just what passed 
between Roosevelt and Litvinov on the subject of 


the League we do not know, hut there is no 
reason to doubt that tin* Russo- American rap- 
prochement was an important factor making for 
the new Russian attitude towards the League. 

According to a Tninsoeeon report from 
Moscow January 1, after the speeches by Molotov 
and Litvinov, reform! to above, wen* made, “the 
possibility of the Soviet Union’s joining tho 
League of Nations forms one of the main topics 
of discussion in political and diplomatic circles" 
in the Soviet capital, where it. is hold that “what 
Russians like to term ‘Japan’s moral isolation’ is 
mainly duo to the League of Nations, which has 
revealed itself as a serious obstacle to Japan's 
imperialistic expansion, and therefore, is nil 
important factor for maintaining peace in the Far 
East.” Trying to forecast the future, Trnnsoecnn 
suggests that the Soviet “is greatly interested in 
a closer co-operation with (icticva, and it is 
assumed that in the natural course of events 
Moscow will send a permanent observer to the 
League capital, and after a certain transition 
period will apply for membership in the League 
of Nations." 

'Then* is no real reason to doubt the / ho Iff 
Ht ml! report of January N, to the ellect *that 
“France is now engaging in secret conversations 
with Russia with the object of bringing the Soviet 
Union Into the League of Nations,” hut “inas- 
much as the Soviel Union desires certain relorms 
in the League prior to joining, the present 
conversations between the Quni d’Orsny and tho 
Kremlin an* of the nature of a preliminary 
examination of Ru>dnii suggestions for reform. 

If the latter is true, it is quite understandable. 
In view of certain events of fairly recent, history, 
the Soviet is not unnaturally supieious of being 
made a scapegoat by some one of the dominant 
League Rowers, and is quite as cautious as the 
United Stales has been. If, however, the Soviet 
authorities decide that League membership in 
desirable, then* will he no recalcitrant (\ ingress 
to obstruct, them: the ( bivernment will act, and 
the Soviet (’ongress will in course of time 
approve. 

As a results a. new League can be envisaged, 
with its “Siipor-Uoiincil" of France, Britain, and 
Italy reinforced by the co-operation of America 
(as at present.) and the Soviet, whether or not tho 
latter actually joins the League. 


Pan-American Prelude 

In the Xrtr Ucfmblir, Mr. Jonathan Mitchell 
gives a graphic description of tin* political 
situation of the Latin American Republics on 
tho eve of the seventh session of the Pan- 
American Conference : 

Uruguay is living under a barbed-wire, dictator- 
ship. The day the American delegation arrived, 
all Uruguayan leaders known to he hostile toj 
President Terra were rounded up and imprisoned, j 
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j Nevertheless, at the s:imc moment, Secretary Hull 
i|‘ was being ceremoniously greeted at the quay, the. 

] Montevideo polici* wm* busy removing 1 ml flags 
and a placard, “Abajo de Hull” fastened to a 
high, near-by chimney. Tim chiefs of tin* 
opposition to President Terra are the Hattie 
\\ brothers, members of Pruguay’s best known 
family. They have been in exile in Ki<> de 
:|| Janeiro for about a year, but last night one of 
t'j them turm*d up in the suburbs of Montevideo, 
j;f conferred with friends and slipped away in the 
jj darkness, presumably for Huenos Aires. Th(i 
j result ol all this is that the Uruguayan govern- 
y nient is finding great diflieidty in keeping its 
j;j collective mind on the pan-American Pmifercnec. 

4 A League of Nations commission of iuvestiga- 
tmn is now in Paraguay, and any action by the 
y Conference would, consequently, be a blow at tin* 
r authority and prestige of the League. 

Ihe Roosevelt adminisf ration is throwing away 
■j ft great opportunity here at Montevideo. Never 
belore has Latin America felt so kindly towards 
us as it does today. 

Hut if was a major mistake to send Mr. Hull 
as head of the American delegation. Planting 
that «*dl discussion of tariffs and debts will have 
to be reserved for some future occasion, a great- 
deal of useful exploratory work could have been 
done here by a delegation which was rcpresfritalivc 
' j lk(‘ New Deal ami which possessed the confi- 
dence of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Hull, with all his 
magnificent sincerity and high-mindedness, is not 
siieh a person. He has littie sympathy with the 
New. . Deal and almost no influence in the 
administration. 

Already this situation has led to one disaster. 
'On board the “American Legion,” ihe ship on 
which Mr. Hull came to Montevideo, was the 
llaitmn delegation, of which M. Justin Harran, 
llaitian Minister of Justice, is chief, and union" 
the members of which is M. Antoine Pierrc-Paiif, 
tone of the most interesting men at the ( 'on fere nee 
Jioro. Ihe first day at sea, the Haitians waited 
-upon Mr. Hull in his eabin, and petitioned for 
jthc ending of the American fiscal control of their 
iCOuntrv. According to an executive agreement 
.jjiow m force, American control of Haitian 
^governmental finances is to continue during the 
Jite of a million loan floated through the 
^National Pity Hank, or until 10 . 72 . Previously 

Itt • "i 111 ! 0,1 h r casual knowledge of the 

vUniti'd States occupation of Haiti, and as he 
learned of its sordid and cruel details, lie became 
jBtrongly indignant. 

i, Ihe United States is now, morally at least., on 
£nc defensive in regard to Cuba. Mr. 'Roosevelt has 
.Implicitly admitted that we were responsible in 
5part for the Machado regime, and that we owe it 
jo Luba to make*amends. The Cubans ought to 
|eize this chance; to obtain a clear, definite under- 

S tandmg with the United States. They ought to 
,8k for a guaranteed sugar quota ; most authorities 
n Cuba Relieve it should have a quota of 
million tons a year. There should also be a 
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thorough understanding about the various Machado 
loans. It should be informally agreed that if the 
National Pity and Phase National banks are not 
willing to make a generous settlement with the 
Piihun government, Cuba will have the right, 
without fault-finding by our State Department, to 
resort to partial default. 

If there is ever to be a permanent settlement 
of the Puhan problem, Cuba must find some way 
to prevent the greater part of its national income 
from leaving the island each year. Probably this 
means, in addition to a reduction of its external 
loans, some sort of tax on the American-owned 
sugar centrales. It might also mean the setting 
up of minimum-wage and maximum-hour laws for 
workers on the centra I* *s. Such things ought to 
be talked out and under, -tood both in the Hnited 
States and Puba fa lore any sort of definitive, 
agreement, between the two governments is arrived 
at. Otherwise, then is the danger that, the 

moment Puba tries (<■ <et its economic bouse in 
order, trouble will stmt, up again at once. 

Race Conflicts 

Dr. I Ians Knhn in a Radio Address, 

under the auspices of the National Student 
federation of Ainerma, rouses the attention of 
the enlightened onlookers to tin* alarming 
(‘fleet of raee-eonseiousness, which has 
prejudiced manv. It is also very keenly felt 
in this ancient land of the Hindus and is 

one of the root causes of the present, political 
upheaval in this country. Tin* following 

extracts from the Worhf IJ/tift/ mav, 
therefore, lx* read with much interest : 

As Alexander tin* Great set out on his campaign 
to conquer Ihe world, his teacher, Aristotle, advised 
him to treat the. Greeks ns a leader, and a friend, 
hut. the barbarians, whom In* set out to conquer, 
as a tyrant and king. 

Aristotle had, in the first chapter in his book 
on politics, developed the teaching that slavery 
was an institution imposed and sanctified by 
nature, as there wen 1 human races born to be 
slaves and others who wen* born masters. There- 
fore, slavery was not only a moral v institution, 
but it was even in the interests of the slave; races 
themselves as, by their own nature, their well- 
being demanded the? master’s hand over them. 

This theory by Aristotle w;as, of course, not 
confined to Aristotle or to the ancient Greeks. It 
was brought forth as a justification of the pre- 
eminence of one race over another wherever one . 
race dominated another. 

The political and social importance of the 
modern race theory is not less far-reaching than 
its intellectual implications, for this theory is 
bound to awaken the fieicest race conflicts in a 
historic situation when* the race question assumes 
dimensions unknown up to now. Race conflicts 
do not become acute until the race kept in the 
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inferior position is animated by the tendency to 
change its status and to strive for equality with 
the race deemed superior. We witness today a 
world-wide movement of this kind. Fifty years 
ago the world accepted the supremacy of the 
white race without question. Today the spread 
of education and of modern technical equipment 
I hroiighout the world, the bringing together <>f 
all human raees by the new rapid nutans of 
communication and transportation, have destroyed 
for ever this unquestioned order, and have 

introduced a new, dynamic element which makes 
itself felt not only in the revolt, all over Asia 
hut as well in simkir movements for political 
and social emancipation outside of Europe which 
have reached their crises during the past few 
years in all Latin American republics, where even 
the loii"’ silent and suHering Indian race is 
awakening to a claim of it.- due position in its 
own ancient lands. Through ml. Africa the Negro 
\< stirring, a phenomenon which would have 

appeared entirely out of juestion a very lew 
decades ago. There is a great forward movement 
on the part of all the non-white races which 
we called, only a few years ago, backward races, 

and who are today trying hard, and somclims, 

as Japan proves, very successfully, to adopt for 
lhemsvlv(‘s the cultural and social standards of 
the white race. They strive not only for political 
emancipation but for a social advancement of 
their masses • to participate in the progress of 
humanity toward a better world. 

I believe 1 that all lovers of humanity will 
welcome this common ellort of all human races 
toward a new world. It is, for the first time in 
world history, that such a common effort binds 
different and even the most distant parts of the 
world together. The basis of world unity is 
being created. In such a moment a new emphasis 
upon race and race inequality in many countries 
must have especially disastrous effects. It will 
tend to aggravate all race conflicts and therefore 
act as ehii*f obstacle to world peace. No conflicts 
an* as devastating as racial conflicts no hatred 
as degrading as racial hatred, because they appeal 
h* the most primitive and most ferocious instincts 

man and are apt to bring out the worst sides 

his nature. We very often witness the fact 
that a normally good-natured and reasonable man 
nets most, brutally as soon as race prejudice or 
race instincts are involved. Through centuries we 
have striven to arrive at the recognition of 
personality, not of birth or race, as a standard 
<d the value of man. The race theory means a 
regression from a spiritual point of view to a 
"“’logical point of view. 

Liberal ism believes that man can be changed 
nml improved by education and by social 
influences, race theory believes, that a man has to 
• ontinue as he has been born. Therefore, race 
theories in the present form are not only dangerous 
lor world peace and humanity at large, but as 
theories of despair bid us to accept man and races 


as they are and to give up every idea of their 
improvement. The theory of Facial inequality will, 
therefore, not only precipitate us into endless raeo 
conflicts, but make a combined human effort to 
create a new world futile I 


The Dongan Charter of Political Liberty 
Mr. Wynne shows in the columns of the 
Anm iru how the Charier, inaugurated by 
Col. Dongan, Governor of New York, 
precipitated the freedom of the American 
colonies : 

In these days of amending the Federal Con- 
stitution and of revising State, comity, ami city 
charters, it is quite in order to review the. story 
of “The Cbai ter of Liberties and Privileges” 
framed and signed Ur>< I years ago by the colonial 
Governor of New York (KiS'J-KJSS), (’of Thomas 
Dongan. Thai, charier was the first embodiment 
of the principal rights for which all the American 
colonies some ninety years later fought until they 
achieved independence from England and founded 
a republic . which is now paramount among the 
nations. 

The storv of this document is a political epic 
The conditions which prompted it, the swift and 
unerring action of the man who designed it, the 
high-minded co-operation of his associates, and the 
assertion of popular rights up till then unclaimed 
by any English colony all recall the story of the 
Magna Cliarla. of England itself ( 1 2 1 o- 1‘J‘Jn), 
and of the “Great Privilege” later in Burgundy, 
1177. The Dongan Charter is more comprehen- 
sive and liberal than either of these, and its 
influence more far-reaching. Its vestiges me 
still visible in the principles of our Federal 
Constitution ; in the charters of many a. State and 
city government, particularly in New York ; and 
in British colonies in other parts of the globe. 

In brief, the Charter assorted for the colonists 
equal political rights with citizens in the home 
country, if not greater. It defines the powers of 
the Governor of the province, of his Council, and 
of the Assembly. It determines the qualifications 
of voters, the privileges of representatives, the 
number to be elected for each of the twelve 
counties. It provides for trial by jury ; repre- 
sentation as a condition for raising taxes by any 
method whatsoever, mentioning the seven then in 
praethtf' ; it protects property rights, for women 
as well as for men, and the widow dower rights. 
It insists on indictment by jury, release on bail, 
martial law for army and navy only ; it forbids 
quartering troops in private homes except in time 
of war, and* it proclaims (‘quality, not toleration 
merely, for all “who profess faith in God by 
Jesus Christ.” Jews are not mentioned in this 
clause on religious freedom. 

Dongan, however, without waiting for the 
King's approval, had begun to apply the charter 
as soon as he issued it and lie continued ruling in 
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its spirit oven after it laid been vetoed. It was 
thus lie inaugurated the movement for liberty 
which finally won for all the colonies freedom 
from England, and even for British possessions 
the freedom they would otherwise nave never 
known. 

Assembly of the League of Nations 

In an address given at Chatham House, 
the Rt. lion. W. Ormsby-Gore, M. P. discusses 
the deliberations that took place at the Four- 
teenth Assembly, which are reproduced below 
from the International Affairs. It is on 
the much-vexed problem of Minorities : 

The longest and most lively debates uf all 
took place on the subject of Minorities. This 
subject was initiated and introduced by the 
German delegate in a. speech which was in terms 
not only a challenge to neighbouring States, but 
proclaimed to the League the Nazi doctrine of 
Volk sin m, and ended up with a public denial 
that the Jews in Germany had any right to bo 
regarded as a minority; though they were so 
regarded in all the Slates, such jis Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, ole., having minority 
clauses under the supervision of the League in 
their Peace Treaties. 

After much argument and a good deal of 
plain speaking in sub-committee, the Sixth 
Committee wait forward to tint Assembly the 
following three resolutions : 

“The Assembly, 

1. Reiterating the recommendation which it 
passed on September 21, 1 1)22 : 

Expresses the hope that the States which are 
not hound by legal obligations to tin* League 
with respect to minorities will nevertheless 
observe in the treatment of their own 
racial, religious or linguistic minorities at 
least as high a standard of justice and 
toleration as is required |>y any of the 
treaties and by the regular action of the 
Council. 

2. The Assembly considers that. the principles 
expounded in resolution 1, which reaffirms 
the recommendations of 1022, must he 
applied without exception to all classes of 
nationals of a State that differ from the 
majority of the population in race, language 
or religion. 

B. The Assembly requests the Secretary- 
General to inform the Council of the 
discussion that has taken place in the Sixth 
Committee on the question of minorities 
as a whole.” 

The German delegate in the sub-corn mitten 
had voted alone against the second resolution and 
carried his opposition to the plenary Assembly, 
where unanimity is required. His single vote 
means that this resolution was accordinly “not 
adopted.” 

There certainly was more public Interest at 


Geneva in these minority discussions this time 
than in any other subject, possibly because 
it raised issues that are far nearer the hone of 
current controversy and far more potentially 
politically explosive than any other matter raised 
at this Assembly. 

Chinese Youth in the Crucible 
Mr. Roland Hall Sharp draws a very fine 
pen-picture of Young China in the columns of 
The Christian Register : 

Youth in China has blazed with zeal borrowed 
from strange new Western teachings. It has 
dashed with enthusiasm against the solid hut 
invisible wall of limitations imposed upon China 
by age-long beliefs, practices, economic conditions 
and outside restrictions. Repulsed by the inter- 
laced problems before which the world’s thinkers 
stand admittedly at a loss, Young China has 
been sobered, or dircouraged, or turned to pleasant 
ways of forgetting. 

Yet a residue remains more determined than 
ever to seek and find a solution of its country’s 
baffling problems. Like the Great Wall as 
compared with crumbling crimson pillars of less 
enduring monuments, these serious young people 
recognize that with them lies the preservation of 
national integrity. 

China's loose dominion is being ground oil* 
on the edges at more points than in Manchuria 
and fjehol. We who have been accustomed to 
think of China as including Tibet, Ilsinkiang 
and Mongolia, learn with surprise that these 
great periphery provinces on the west and north 
are passing rapidly under outside influence, 
whether Russian, Japanese or British. Chinese 
officials admitted to me that the struggle of 
Nanking to establish effective political and 
financial links with these ureas makes little or no 
progress. 

Young China feels its borders contracting 
around it. The New China offers no immediate 
hope of stopping the process of attrition most 
evident in Manchuria and Jehol. Students at 
summer schools in Peiping could . not escape 
finding the shift of effective political and economic 
power in North China to Japanese hands. Yet 
they go quietly about their studies and sports. 
Two reasons account for this attitude. Public 
manifestations by students have come under 
official disapproval, and students themselves have 
had the edge of their resistance to Japan (lulled. 
Banging heads against walls that do not give, 
soon becomes tiresome. . . 

One of the most searching questions ..facing 
Chinese youth is the policy to he adopted* toward 
recovery or abandonment of provinces now passing 
under outside hegemony. Many young Chinese 
blaze with angry projects for building up a military 
machine that some day may drive the stranger 
into the sea. Others hold to non-resistance and 
traditional Chinese methods pf assimilating armed 
conquerors. 
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THE MATHUSAPUR MONUMENT 

A Prambanam of India. 

By (I. S. DUTT 


N T the village of Mathurapur in the district of 
Faridpur, rises a massive terracotta structure 
towering about 70 ft. above the ground, which 
although now in a greatly damaged condition with 
tni»s growing on its slopes and summit is still 
tlie most prominent landmark in this locality 
for miles around, and is popularly known as the 4 
Mathurapur Deal. In this struc- 
lure, which would appear, for 
centuries, to have escaped the 
unions attention of historian 
artists and arehaeologists alike, 

Bengal possesses a monumenl. 
which is destined to be regarded, 
for more than one reason, as (he 
IVnmbanam of India and to earn 
for her a place of unique distinction 
in the sphere of art by virtue of 
the originality of its a rchi Ice- 
land design and the remarkable 
virility of its figure sculpture. 

This fact, which was discovered 
by me on the 2(>tb September 
when I first, visited the Deni, was 
publicly Announced in October lSKk‘1 
on my authority in a Press note 
from whicli an extract is given 
below : 


briefly summarize hen* the salient features and 
prominent characteristics of this monument. 

The first feature that strikes even the most 
casual observer is the unusual dodeeagonal shape 
of the entire structure from the base to the 
summit. The general appearance of the structure 
is that of the Bengali Deni retrogressing slightly 



The author (centre) at the site 


“In the course of his recent tour in flic interior 
of the district of Faridpur, .Mr. (J. S. Dull, i.<*.s.. 
Director of Industries, Bengal, has, it is reported, 
discovered in an ancient monument of the later 
l«th or early 1 St 1 1 century at M*’thurapar in the 
| Kiijbari sub-division of the diwl riel, feat ures wliicli 
h'‘ claims to bo of considerable archaeological and 
i 'nil ural interest. The monument in question is 
popularly known as the ‘Mathurapur Deni.’*** 

“He proposes to move the Arehaeologieal 
Department, for tin* conservation of this important 
monument with a view to preserving it from further 
decay....” 


rile above Press note, which wits fully published 
m some, papers, embodied my first impressions 
'd the monument. The present article is 
intended to he the first of a series relating 
this monument in which I propose to 
substantiate the claims as to distinction and 
originality which I made therein in respect of this 
“tmctiirc and to give to the world a complete 
description of this important monument which may 
lorm the basis of further research on the part of 
specialists in various spheres. 

As a result, of subsequent research since the 

I discovery of this monument, my first impressions 
mvtt been corroborated and reinforced. I will 

42-11 


from the base upwards up to a height of 
about 2‘.) ft,, from the ground level after which 
the curve is continuously accentuated up to the 
summit.. At the height of 20 ft. from the present 
ground level, there is a break in the general 
scheme of the architecture in the shape of a 
massive cornice. The general scheme of 
structure of the building is again continued 
above this cornice hut with this striking 

difference, that there is a complete absence 
of any sculptural or decorative work. The 
crown appears to have been entirely destroyed 
and a considerable part of the vaulted 

top has collapsed, Icaying an open vent to the 
sky. TVre is no trace whatever left of any 
Amabifot or Knlasa and it is therefore impossible 
to say whether these originally formed part 
of the crown. There has been extensive 
damage of the summit and of large portions 
of the upper slopes on account of the growth 
of vegetation while saline erosion has entirely 
destroyed th<? decorative terracotta work up to a 
height of about 5 ft. above ground level. 

Reverting to the architectural features, each 
facet of the dodecagon is of the Pancharath 
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typo ; that is to say, fheru aro five vortical 
hands or pagan running from top to bottom 
of each of the twelve facets of the Dcul. Here 
again, however, there is a striking originality 
which characterizes this I)eul and which, so far 
as I know, is quite unique. The Pancharatha 
Rands, instead ^ of consisting, as usual, of 
a projecting vertical ridge in the centre with 
gradually receding pilasters or patjas on each side, 
here consist of a central vertical recess witli two 
vertical hands of payas on each side, rising 
progressively to a nigher level in vertical steps 
from the centre towards the sides. In * other 
words, the usual scheme adopted in the shape 
of such structures, which have an elevated Central 
Rahapaga and a gradually receding Anarthapaga 
ami Konakapaga on each side, is entirely reversed 
in the design of each of the twelve facets of 
this Dcul.* The Deal, in my opinion, was 
apparently never used or intended to he used 
as a temple of worship or to he dedicated to 
any deity. The more one examines its 
sculptural features, the more one is inclined to 
hold the view that the Deal must have been built 
as a Victory Monument. This conclusion is 
forced upon one not only by the general warlike 
atmosphere that appears to have been deliberately 
imparted to the figure sculptures depicting the 
stories of the Ramayana and of the Krishna- 
liia but by what is perhaps the most striking 
feature of this monument, ri\„ the magnificent 
lion belt which forms a girdle round nine of the 
twelve facets at a height of about 2H ft. from 
the ground as the structure now stands. This 
lion belt appears to be quite unique in originality 
of conception and design and consists of a belt 
of terracotta plaques depicting a row of lions 
in the act of marching through fields of lotus 
buds. Each lion figure is represented in an 
attitude of being about to crush a lotus bud with 
its fangs. While a detailed description of this 
superb belt of plaques must be postponed to 
a later part of this article, I must place on 
record my opinion that in the whole field of 
sculpture it would be difficult to find a treatment 
of tnc lion motif which can equal this Mathurapur 
lion motif in vigour and virility of design. Tin* 
conception of this lion motif and its concentrated 
and prominent insertion at a height of nearly JO ft. 
above ground level in the shape of an almost 
continuous row of marching lions forming 
a girdle round nine out of the twelve sides of 
the dcul could only have been the work of a 
. master architect-sculptor of consummate genius 
who was impelled by the object of fesrturing it 
as the dominating symbol of Victory. Another 
feature with which the Victory atmosphere 
appears to have been successfully brought about, is 
the row of lion gargoyles and scenes of wrestling 
of extraordinary virility. There are three 


* For the architectural terminology used here, 
see Orissa db Her Remains by Mario Mohan Ganguly, 
pp. Ill et esq . 


different types of Kirtimukhs which are of an 
original and virile nature and which also heighten 
the warlike atmosphere intended to be conveyed 
fty the whole structure. A detailed description 
of the Kirtimukhs is reserved for a later 
article. 

The next prominent feature of this monument 
is the systematic narrative illustration, by a 
series of figure sculptured plaques arranged in 
tiers rising one above the. other, of the whole 
story of the Ramayana and the entire story of the 
Krishiui-lila. These figure plaques are arranged 
tier over tier in Id successive tiers on the three 
western facets constituting the front side of the 
monument and are strongly reminiscent of 
the famous sculptural decorations in stone in 
the temple balustrades of Prambanam in Java. 
The same virility, vigour and lifelikeness, the 
same predominatingly dramatic, and masculine 
note which characterizes tin* serial figure sculptures 
of Prambanam is noticeable here ; and if any- 
thing, in an even more striking degree, due 
allowance being made for the fact that the 
Prambanam structure is constructed in stone, 
whereas the Mathurapur Dcul is built of the 
humbler material of terracotta fashioned out of 
the native clay of Bengal. 

Vet another remarkable feature which marks 
this monument out among the monuments of 
Bengal is the characteristically Bengali conception, 
design and execution of the architecture together 
with the typical Bengali character of the scenes 
depicted, such as continuous rows of Bengali 
cottages with their familiar curved roofs, scenes 
depicting contemporary Bengali life and customs, 
typically Bengali poses of the human figures, the 
traditional bunches of paddy ears banging from the 
roofs of the Bengali huts, and the graceful draping, 
of the figures of Bengali sarecs. Not the . least 
striking feature about the human figures is the 
virile poses of the male characters and graceful yet 
dignified poses of the females, the extraordinarily 
simple yet gracefully plastic stylization of the lines 
of the Bengali sairr worn by the female figures 
rendered with consummate genius by a single 
vigorous curve of terracotta. In short,. . I consider 
this Deni to he a monument of national impor- 
tance of the first magnitude for Bengal and the 
Bengalees, inasmuch as it gives us - a striking 
glimpse of a singularly virile culture which 
belonged to the Bengali race. When further 
investigated, it will be found to be a perennial 
source of pride and inspiration to the 
whole Bengali nice by virtue of the fact 
that while in its architectural grandeur and 
sculptural excellence it can stand comparison 
with the great monuments of western and southern 
India, it is at the same time, in a special sense, 
Bengal’s very own, from the living clay of its 
beautiful terracotta plaques and decorative 
sculpture, to the sculptor who fashioned them as 
well as to the types of the human figure, male 
and female, with which its walls are peopled ; for 
alike in its design, conception and execution it 
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appears to be purely a product of rural Bengal, 
totally untouched by any extraneous influences 
even from other parts of India. Herein it differs 
from the other great ancient national monument 
of Bengal, Wr., that at Paharpur which, while 
being of much greater antiquity and larger 
dimensions, undoubtedly hears the unmistakable 
impress of Imperial Gupta and other influences 
extraneous to Bengal. 

Nowhere in the whole field of art and 
architecture have the simple dignity of rural Bengali 
life been delineated with such visible pride of feel- 
ing and such masterly success in execution. A 
curiously interesting feature, which will fill every 
Bengali heart with pride, is the naive, manner 
in which the rural sculptor - for he was 
undoubtedly a folk sculptor of rural Bengal 
has depicted all the scenes of the Bamayana 
and the scenes of Krishna-lila as taking place? 
not in distant Lanka, Brimlahan or Mathura 
but in the artist’s own home surroundings among 
the cottages of Bengal with Bengali men and 
women as their heroes and heroines. 

We shall now proceed to the topographical 
details regarding the monument. The village 
of Mathurapur where it is situated lies in the 
Uajbari sub-division of the Faridpur district. It 
is between the Nal ingrain and Madhukliali 
stations on the Kalukhali-Bhatiapara branch of 
the K. B. Railway and is about three miles from 
Nal ingrain and one mile from Kaluklmli. The 
monument itself is situated about a furlong to 
t-lu; west of the railway line (the railway line 
is not marked on the Revenue Survey map, a 

portion of which is reproduced along with this 
article). The situation of the Deul is about 
half way between the railway line on the east 

and the river Ghandana on the west Shortly 
after one leaves Naliagrain station, tla* top of the 
Deal becomes visible over the intervening villages 
from the railway line, while one has a very 
prominent view of the top of the Deal over- 
grown with trees from the railway line opposite 
to the spot. The hutch cry of the present 
zemindar of the village Babu Harakumar Lahiri 
is about 100 yards to the south of the monu- 
ment. At the very foot of the monument 

there lies a hamlet inhabited by men of the 
potter caste. These men are expert sculptors 

and their ancestors were, in all probability, the 
sculptors of the Deul itself. Although now in 
an extreme stage of poverty and stricken with 
Kala-azar in an endemic form, these potters still 
display considerable mastery of their craft and 
it was obvious from some of their productions 
that they still follow the ancient traditions of their 
forefathers. The statues and figures of deities, 
such as that of Siva, made by them still have 
the same indigenous characteristics as in ancient 
days, unlike the articles manufactured in 
Krishnagar and in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
which show distinct western influences. 

Perhaps the earliest mention # of the Deul is the 


one that occurs in Major RenneH’s Journal. Major 
Ren n ell’s Memoirs, dated Sth and 10th July 
17(5 1, include the following remarks : 

“Sth July 1701 : This afternoon saw a high 
Pagoda In the S. K., distant 2 or 3 miles. U lies 
near the village of Motranur. 

“10th July: Passed the Pagoda ofMotrupur which 
lies on the each side of the creek. * Two miles 
below the Pagoda a large creek turns away to the 
eastward and is at this time navigable tor large 
heats, hut in the dry season is quite dry in some 
places. It proceeds by way of Jaynagore and 
llobbygunjc. Here the* creek that we are tracing 
loses its name of the Chummnuh and receives that 
of the Comer or Comare.” 



Mathurapur in Revenue Survey Map 

Tlie Editors of Major RonnelPs Journal (vide 
volume 1H, No. 'h, pages 95-248 of tho Memoirs 
of the •Asiatic Society of Bengal) have printed 
a foot-note to the entry on the 8th July 1764 
to the following effect : 

“Foot-note : Mathurapur, at the junction of this 
(reek with the Kumar. The temple is said to 
have been built about 70 years before this by one 
San gram Shah of the Baidya family, but was 
left unfinished because one of the masons fell from 


• By the creek is evidently meant the Chandana 
river. 
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the steeple and died. (List of Ancient Monuments, 
Bengal p. 221).” 

The village Mathurapur finds prominent 
mention in Major Ren noil’s map ; and although 
the deul itself is not actually marked on it by 
him, it is easy to identify its position on the 
map. A reproduction from Ren n ell’s map will 
be found along with this article. 

We are indebted to Major Ren noli for 
locating the exact latitude and longitude of the 
village of Mathurapur at which the village and 
therefore the Deul is situated. The latitude is 
correctly given by Rennell as 23*33'. As 
regards longitude, Rennell marked the longitude 
as nr/ east:of Calcutta, from which the longitude 
works out as 89*39/ I have verified the correcness 
of both the latitude and longitude fixed by 
Rennell by comparing the site of the Deul on the 
Revenue Survey Map. As regards the correctness 
or otherwise of the remark made in the Editor’s 
foot-note to Rcnnell’s Journal to the effect that 
the Deul had been loft in an unfinished state, 
a detailed discussion will follow later. 



Mathurapur (Motrspour) in Major Renncll’s Map 

The most widespread tradition is to the effect 
that the monument was constructed under the 
order of a potentate of the name of Sangr&m 


Shah. According to a tradition current among the 
inhabitants of the villages for about 10 miles 
radius, the monument was originally twice its 
present height, so much so that one could see 
Dacca from its top. According to this tradition 
the lower half of the monument has now' sunk 
in the ground, the upper half only being visible. 
This is evidently a violent exaggeration ; although 
there can he no doubt that there has been a 
slight sinking, which is quite natural, considering 
the alluvial soil on which the Deul is built. 
Until excavations have been made, the exact 
amount of subsidence cannot however he 
determined. 

it is said that. Milligram Shah cairn* from the 
north ; some say he came from Kashmir, while 
others say he came from Rajpufana. It is said 
that on his arrival he inquiied of the local 
people as to which was the highest caste in the 
locality. On being told that the Brahmins were 
the highest caste, he enquired who were the next 
in rank. On being told that the Vnidyas were 
next in rank, be is said to have described his 
caste in the wnrd> “I lam Vaidya” --(which is the 
Hindusthani for i am Vaidya”). The inhabitants 
of the locality, however, not knowing Hindusthani, 
could not apparently understand the exact mean- 
ing of the word “ham” and so arc said to have 
taken the name of the caste of Sangram Shah 
as “1 lam- Vaidya.” According to traditions he 
himself forcibly married into one of the local 
Vaidya families ami also got his daughters 
forcibly married into the high caste Vaidya 
families of the neighbourhood and the 
descendants of these families are said to still 
describe themselves as “I lam- Valyas’’ by caste, 
in token of pride in their connection with this 
illustrious potentate. Sangram Shah, it is said, 
ordered a high deul to he built with local 
labour and material under the direction of local 
architect. His orders were that the city of Dacca 
should he visible from the summit of the 

projected deul. The tradition says that 
when the deul was finished and the day 
came on which the consecration* . and the 
placing of idol inside the d«5ul was to 
fake place, the architect was asked by Sangram 
Shah to climb on the top and say whether he 
could see Dacca from there. The architect, on 
reaching the summit, said that he could not see 
Dacca for the reason that the temple was not 
high enough, but added that this was not his 

fault as had he been given more materials and 
a larger labour force he could have built* the 
deul high enough to enable Dacca to be* seen 
from the top. Sangram Shah is said to have 
been highly enraged at this remark of the 

architect and to have threatened to put him to 
death for not having asked for sufficient materials 
in time. As a result of this threat the architect 
leaped down from the summit and . killed himself 
instead of waiting to be put to death after he bad 
climbed down. According to the tradition this 
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tragic* art made the deul inauspicious and it was 
consequently left incomplete and no deity was 
installed in it. This tradition is evidently referr- 
ed to in the foot-note to Rennell’s Journal 
mentioned above. 

Another tradition describes a later potentate 
Sitaram Roy as the builder of the I)eid, but 
nothing definite is related with regard to Sitaram 
Roy as in the case of Sangram Shah. 

Accepting the first tradition as being more 
likely to be cornet we have to decide as to 
who this person Snngrum Shah was. We find a 
detailed mention of one Sangnim Shah in the 
Bengali book (History of 

Farid pur) by Anandanath Ray, a copy of which 
I obtained from the library of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Pari sat. A detailed description and 
nairative history of the exploits of Sangram Shall 
are given in this book but I have not as yet 
been able to find time to verify the accuracy of 
the references given therein to Todd’s Rajasthan, 
Beveridge’s History of Bnkarganj and to certain 
volumes of the (' 'a India Urn nr. In this book 
it is sought to identify the Sangram Shall of 
Matlmrapur with the Sangram Shah who is 
described in Todd’s ltajustlum as one. of the 
Man^abdars of Aurangzib, and also with 
the chief of this name who fought against 
the 12 Rhtiiyans, conducted a campaign 
against the* pirates and robbers and brought 
about peace in Bengal and who also subdued 
die Rathore chiefs of Rajpulana towards 
the latter part of Ids life. Whether the 
Sangram Sliah who established peace about 
that time in Bengal is identical with the Sangram 
Shah who fought with the Rathore chiefs 
is a question which 1 have not lmd time 
to verify hut w'hieh swing to call for further 
research. The identification of this Sangram 
‘Shah with the builder of the Matlmrapur Deul 
is, however, supported both by the widespread 
b>eal tradition at present current in the neigh- 
bourhood for miles around as well as from tlu* 
narrative given in the book referred to above, 
where it is stated that he actually built his home 
at Mathurapur and that the Deul which stands 
there was erected under his orders. Further in 
confirmation of this tradition, one has to note 
die vigour and force with which scenes of forci- 
ble marriages have been depicted in several of 
the plaques adorning the walls of the Deul and 
'»ne is inclined to suspect that in the .scenes 
depicting the forcible carrying away of Rukmini 
by Krishna, and his marriage with her, the 
sculptor actually intended to suggest his master’s 
own forcible marriage referred to above and thus 
indirectly to record the exploits of his warlike 
master so as to flatter the latter for his valorous 
exploits. This supposition derives support from 
the fact that Krishna’s figure has been depicted 
m the traditional form in the scenes of his 
earlier life as a cowherd in rBrindaban, while 


in those depicting Krishna’s forcible carrying 
away of and marriage with Rukmini, Krishna 
is shown as an elderly and somewhat corpulent 
gentleman quite unlike the figure of tin* Hindu 
legends. Further research, however, is necessary 
on this point. 

If the above mentioned tradition is to he 
believed, the Deul was built somewhere about 
the earlier half of the second part of the 17th 
century, -probably about Kjflfi A.l). In the 
Revised List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal 
published in lssti by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, however, 1 17*2 A.D. (?>., H period 200 
years earlier) has been mentioned as tin* probable 
date of its construction, but. I have been unable 
to find any tradition or authority to support this. 

The outer walls of the temple constitute a 
dodecahedron with 12 recessed facets. The 
inner structure is also dodeeagonal, almost up 
to the summit. The approximate diameter at the 
ground level are as follows : 

Outside diameter 91 ft. 11 in. 

Inner diameter 12 ft. 11 in. 

thus giving the thickness of the wall at. 
the base as 1 1 ft. The two doors that, are 
open, face West and South respectively, the front 
gate lacing West. Then* are two dummy doors on 
the North and Fast sides. The oust gate has been 
almost entirely destroyed owing to the growth 
of a peepal tree. Doming hack to tin* outer 
dimensions, each of the 12 facets of the dodecil- 
gonal structure is 0 ft. It) in. in length lit the base. 

These 12 facets are built up from the base up to 

the summit according to one general scheme 
which consist of tier above tier of mouldings, 
projecting horizontal ridges of decorative work 
alternating with horizontal belts of flat plaques 
in recess in regular order. Then; is only one break 
in the general scheme of the architecture at a i 
height: of 21) ft. 1 in. above the; present ground 
level as mentioned in the earlier part of the 
article. The inner wall has a plain dodeeagonal 
face up to a height of about 29 ft. corresponding 
to the outer cornice at this level. From this 
point upward up to about one. or two feet from 
thi* summit, the inner wall is built on a dodeea- 
gonal scheme with ridges alternating with 
recesses, being thus in miniature the same scheme 
in broad outline as that adopted for the 
outer facets. This ridging and recessing of 
the inner wall has giyen us a unique variation 
of the # corbelled arch which, to rny knowledge, 
has no "parallel in Deul temples. At the very 
top the ceiling consists of ft flattened out dome, 
like the inside of an inverted earthen water pot, 
in which the dodeeagonal shape is not continued. 
Unfortunately, part of this ceiling has collapsed, 
thereby destroying its symmetry. 

Coming to the temple itself, I am indebted 
to Babu Ajit Kumar Mukherji of Nalia, a 
talented- young undergraduate of the Vidyasagar 
College, for giving me information about the 
existence of this half-ruined lofty structure near 
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hi* village home which induced me to avail 
myself of . the last Puja holidays to pay a flying 
visit to this locality. I stayed as a guest of Ajit 
Balm’s father at Nalia. From there on the 20th 
Sep tern her 1933 I first visited the Deul. I troll ied 
from Naliagram station to Mudhukhali station in 
the afternoon and from the railway line rn route 
to> Madhuklmli had my first view of the Deul with 
its lofty top overgrown with trees. On reaching 
Madhuklmli the Police Officer in Charge 
suggested my going by road from Madhukhuli, 
but as no conveyance was available, this would 
have involved considerable delay and as the 
evening was fast approaching I decided to trolly 
back about a mile to the point on the railway 
line just opposite to the Deul and from there to 
cross the intervening fields. It was, however, far 
from an easy matter to reach the Deul from here, 
as all the intervening fields up to the village 
were covered with flood water with one or two 
deep ditches to cross. Thanks, however, to the 
courtesy of some of the attendants, who cheerfully 
volunteered to carry me on their shoulders over 
the watery area, I crossed this submerged track on 
the shoulders of two men. My companions, includ- 
ing Babu Ajit Kumar Mukhcrji, Babu 4 fcudhansu 
Ray, artist, a photographer and the tlmna officer 
of Mudhukhali, all waded through the thigh-deep 
water. Reaching ihe village we walked over 
paddy fields and through the homesteads of the 
potters to the place where the Deul is situated. 

As I came near the Deul I was immediately 
struck with the unusual dignity and grandeur of 
its design and construction ; but wlmt was most 
striking was a girdle of terracotta plaques about 
half way up the building which appeared to 
consist of some animals on the march which I 
took to he horses. 1 found the Deul, up to a 
height of about 10 ft., completely surrounded by 
•"an impenetrable thorny jungle. 1 made my way 
to tho foot of the Deul with great difficulty 
through a narrow track from the southern side, 
getting myself badly scratched in the process. On 
reaching the narrow southern door of the Deul 
I found tho .interior in complete darkness. I 
noticed some interesting decorative Sculpture 
above the southern door and some decorative 
work in the walls but nothing specially notable. 
I decided to enter the dark interior of the 
Deul. This involved some risk as we had no 
firearms with ' us, and there was every 
probability of wild animals being met, but 
to our relief the interior was completely 
empty and not quite as dark as we had thought 
from outside, as light was streaming in through 
a large hole in the summit. The only inhabi- 
tants were a ho^t .^bftts which were wildly flying 
about at: ’ unexpected disturbance made by 
our entralifee In their home. On entering we 
discovered that besides the southern door there 
was another on the Western side, but passage by 
this door was impossibly the exit was completely 
blocked with jungld^: 


After sending for dans and axes and clearing 
a few feet of jungle: outside the southern and 
western doors I received my second thrill ; for 
here was the front-side of the monument, 
richly adorned with figure sculptures in terra 
cotta relief of extraordinary virility rising tier 
upon tier in succession. Unfortunately, the lower 
tiers had become more or less destroyed or 
damaged by saline erosion and growth of trees- 
at the base of the building. In my anxiety to 
examine the upper tiers I climbed up a peepal 
tree, which grew right along side the Deul, to 
a height of about lf> ft. and was impressed 
beyond measure by the important character of 
the sculpture all the way up the walls. By that 
time, however, it hud begun to drizzle and 
darkness also began to set in and so f was 
compelled to sot out on my return journey, by 
the same methods of conveyance as before, to 
Nnliugmni station three miles away and thence by 
buffalo cart over a muddy road two miles long to 
Nairn village which I reached about 10 i\ M. I 
had hv then made up my mind to extend my 
stay until I had thoroughly explored and fully 
photographed Ibis important structure. 

On the 2Sth of September I revisited the 
Deul. By that time the coolies whom I had 
engaged with the help of the tlmna Police had 
cleared a belt of about 10 ft. round the Deul and 
had cut down the trees which had grown almost 
into the temple and eaten deeply into its lower 
parts. I found that the entire lower part, of the 
building of the Deul up to a height of about 
5 ft. had been either greatly damaged or almost 
destroyed in parts through saline erosion and 
growth of trees but that over the three front 
‘facets, m., western facet, west southwest 
facet and west north-west facet were tier above 
tier of figure sculpture of the greatest plastic 
value. Altogether there wen* 13 iicrs of figures 
sculpture of which G complete belts of plaques 
above the western gate were still intact. I 
completely examined the building all round 
from the ground on this day and left instructions 
with the naib of the zemindar, whose .kutchery 
was very close by and who courteously Volunteer- 
ed his services to collect coolieg. to have 
bamboo scaffoldings erected in the course of the 
next morning. It was on the next day therefore, 
vix.y the 29th of September 1933 that, with tho 
help of bamboo scaffoldings erected all along 
the three western facets of the Deul, I began a 
close examination of all the figure sculptures on 
the three western facets. 

The perches on the scaffolding wore very shaky- 
as they were made with loose sheets of corrugated 
; iron lent by one of the potters in the hamlet. 

On the southern half of three frontal facets 
the sculpture appeared to relate to the Ram-lila 
story whereas on the northern half they appeared 
to belong to the story relating to Krishna. 

I had been intrigued by the animal belt, 
which I had takep at first sight to consist of a 
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row of horses, and as soon as the scaffoldings 
wen* high enough to reach this level (about 20 ft. 
above ground level) I climbed up the roughly cut 
bain boo posts of the scaffolding in order to catch 
a glimpse of this belt, cutting my leg badly 
thereby by the sharp edge of one of the bamboo 
posts, with the result that when I climbed high 
enough to get a glimpse of the lion belt my log 
was profusely bleeding. All this was, however, 
worth while because what I saw of this belt 
filled me with an indescribable thrill and surprise 1 . 
I discovered that the animals were not horses but 
lions— Hons in the act of marching through lotus 
fields and of a virility of design, comprising a 
combination of ferocity, restraint and dignity, 
with their tails and manes stylized in a wonder- 
fully plastic manner, the iike of which 1 bad 
never seen before in the sphere of art. Here, I 
felt, was undoubtedly the most outstanding feature 
of a structure which could not have been meant 
for anything but a Victory Monument. 

The unique importance of the monument 
having been fully realized by me by now, I 
decided to extend my originally planned two days’ 
stay at Nalia, so as to take a sufficient number 
of photographs and to fully examine all the 
plaques, understand their significance* and make 
a record of all the architectural ami arclueological 
features of the Deni. For the next few days, 
therefore, I visited the Deni daily, going every day 
through the same laborious processes of the 
journey backward and forward, but perform- 
ing it with zestful enjoyment for a cause the 
importance of which seemed to convert all these 
inconveniences into the pleasures of a picnic. 

Further descriptions of this Deni from every 
aspect will have to he postponed to later articles ; 
hut before 1 conclude this first instalment, I 
should like to record my thanks to the local 
officers including 8j. 8. C. Basil, P. \V. I., 
Naliagram station for lending his trolley, the 
Police officers who helped me in clearing the 
jungles round the. Deni and fn erecting the 
scaffoldings, to the zemindar Balm Harakumar 
Lahiri and his nail), and, above all, to Babu A jit 
Kumar Mukherji, to whose instrumentality I owe by 
discovery of this important Deul, and to his hospi- 
table father at whose house l made my camp for 


over a week while making my research. I am also 
indebted to Babu Sudlmnsu Bay, artist, who 
along with A jit Babu helped me throughout 
cheerfully and enthusiastically in everything that 
I did during those days. I am also indebted to 
Balm Sudhnnsu Bay for making several sketches 
which arc* reproduced here and to Mr. K. N. 
C h alter ji of The Modem Review and Sj. Nirnml 
Kumar Bose for helping me with many valuable 
suggestions regarding the description of the 
architectural features of the monument. 

Foreseeing the possibility of vandalism com- 
mencing its operation after I had announced the 
importance of the monument, I requested the 
zemindar Babu Harakumar Laliiri of Korakdi on 
whose property tin* Deul stands, to take steps for 
its protection and he has accordingly Kindly 
erected a strong bamboo fencing round it and 
has agreed to co-operate in protecting it from 
damage. In spite of the fencing, however, serious 
acts of vandalism have ' unfortunately occurred 
since then and I am informed that in open day- 
light some men actually went to the Deul with 
shovel and pickaxe and removed several valuable 
plaques ami damaged others in spite of remon- 
strances from the zemindar’s naib. I have been 
able to trace the person who has secured posses- 
sion of the plaques so removed and 1 can only 
hope tliat these acts of vandalism will not he 
repeated. In my capacity as President of the 
Bural Heritage Preservation Society of Bengal 
I am requesting the District authorities of 
Farid pur to haul their co-operation in protecting 
this monument by giving instruction to the 
village police to help tins zemindar’s men in 
protecting it from further acts of vandalism 
until it is protected as I hope it will) under 
the Ancient Monument Preservation Act. It 
is obvious, however, that unless it is protected 
immediately under the Ancient Monument 
Preservation Act, there is every probability 
of this highly important monument of the 
greatest national importance to Bengal suffering 
irreparably grievous damage. I am making also 
representations to the Archeological Department 1 
with this end in view and it is hoped that the 
Do pertinent will take immediate steps in the 
matter. 




Indian Women in Malaya 

Generally Indian women in Malaya are much 
more backward than their sisters in India, and 
that in educational and cultural walks of t life. 
But in some other respects, local Indian women 
an? much more broadminded than their sisters 
in India. For instance, the Indian women in 
Malaya make friends more easily and that in a 
natural way with the women of other castes and 
creeds or nationality. That is, of course, due to 
the cosmopolitan character of the population of 
this country. Further, my country women in 
Malaya are more tidy in their ways of living 
and they maintain their general standard of life 
on a higher scale than they do in India, although 
they are no better in these respects when com- 
pared with Europeans, Chinese or Japanese 
domiciled in Malaya. 

Except the Indian coolie women, the other 
lass of Indian women immigrants here are edu- 


cated and cultured. Most, of them know their 
own mother tongue and ipiite a number knows 
English. The same cannot be said unfortunately 
of the Indian women horn in Malaya, familiarly 
known as “Straits-born” Indian women. Older 
members among them do not know how to read and 
write any language*, I mean in the majority of 
eases. Ami the younger set of Straits-born Indian 
women do not seem to show any keenness to 
learn their own mother tongue hut go in for 
English education. Further, they very much laerk 
in them Indian culture *.r traditions. Just look at 
tin* Indian orchestra, maintained by our Lotus 
Club ! All the eight or nine members who 
take part in it are Indian born. It may be that, 
we may have Straits-born Indian women in future 
but they are not in it -< • far. 

Further, llic Straits- horn Indian women do not 
interest, themselves in knowing past or present 
events in India or for that matter in any other 



Photrf taken on the inauguration of the Lotus Club, Singai*>re. Ladies belonging to different 
provinces of India have l>ecome members of this club. Photo shows members with the 
Founder-President of the Club, Mrs. E. V. Davies, m.a. 
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n art. of the world. That is a *r:m- mistake 
\vhich needs to bo remedied. their illiteracy 
4in d conservatism in those respect* are perhaps 
duo to their close contact with the un progressive 
Malaya women, whose languages and customs, the 
Straits-born Indian women have largely adopted. 

I believe that useful education in some form 
or other is bound to improve their lot in course 
of time. They should keep themselves in touch 
with the activities of women in India, to 
which country they naturally look for inspira- 
tion They should also read a lot of literature 

in their own language, such as Tamil and there 
are several good books in Indian languages 
and they could do a lot to open their eyes. 
With the right type of education the Straits-born 
Indian women can at least prove themselves 
better companions to their husbands. At present 
they are not efficient enough to talk on any- 
thing except rice and curry. 

In their endeavour to “conic up” in their lives 
these women need the help of their men I oiks 

too. Perhaps there may be a few educated Indian 

women in Malaya who may be willing to give 
the lead but little can be accomplished without 
the sympathy of men. The Indian women do 
worship their husbands, though they may not 
die with them as they used to do, in the days <d 
S nitre. Still they live for their husbands and they 
deserve every sympathy and help at the bands of 
Indian men in the F. M. K. . 

Singapore. Mrs. K. V. Davies 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh speaks out 

Here are a few extracts from a speech of 
Kunwar Mahafaj Singh, Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India in South Africa, delivered to the 
Wesley Guild in the- Wesleyan Church Hall, 
Hoksburg : 

l T NTOirCH A III MTV IX SOUTH AFRICA 

“We Indians form one per cent of the total 
population of the Transvaal and you speak of us a 
^menace.’ How can one person in a hundred he a 
menace? You say that the Indian is a trader. Of 
course, he is. What else can he he ? Ha* cannot 
be an engine driver, or own land as he can in his 
own country. There is no country in the world — 
and l have travelled myself in over :JO when? 
there are so many restrictions against Indians as 
this great country of yours.” 

After explaining the untouehability question in 
India and the great strides made within the lust 
few months in abolishing the evil by the great 
reform work done by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Kunwar went on to say : 

“We are doing something for our untouchables, 
and the work which is being done in India will 
never go back. The reforms being carried out can 
never be negatived in the future. But what about 
untouehability in this country ? In India, untouch- 
ability has a religious sanction, and you know how 
difficult it is to remove anything with religious 
sanction. 

“But what have you done in your enlightened 
and progressive country, for it is truly progressive ? 
I believe I have many sympathizers in this 
country, but they keep their sympathy hidden. 
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I need open sympathizers. You are too timid, you 
have to take a little more action, a little more 
courage and you will find that, what was bitter is 
sweet and wlint was sweet bitter. 

“Teach your children not to despise people 
because they are live shades darker in colour. 
Everyone of the religious teachers of the world 
were’ men with dark skins -Moses, Jesus Christ— 

I have seen and known the classes from which 
they were born, Buddha, Confucius who has many 
millions of followers in China. What was his 
colour ami what the shape of his eyes ? Mahomed 
and all tins great religious teachers were Asiatics, 
and— forgive me if 1 say it -wen* born and lived 
among the dark-skinned nations, the Asiatics.” 

We congratulate Kunwar Malmraj Singh for 
the brave stand that he has been taking against 
the racial exclusiveness of tlu* white people in 
South Africa. B. Das 

Indian Woman Abroad 

I do not know how far Indian women abroad 
have organized themselves to improve their 
status. From what I know, I find that there are 
not many women’s organizations in foreign 
countries where our nationals live. And I may 
suggest hero that just as menfolk, our women- 
folks should also organize themselves in those 
countries^ to which they have emigrated. 
However, I would like to point out in this con- 
nection that an efficient ^ Indian Women’s 
organization is being run at Kobe, Japan, for the 
past few years under the guidance of an 
educated Indian lady in Japan, Mrs. Hassan Ali. 
The institution under reference here is known 
as the Indian Ladies’ Club. In 1931, Mrs. Ali 
was also elected to he the President of the Kobe 
branch of the Japan Indian National Congress 
Committee. With the single exception of this 
organization, 1 had not known any other Indian 
ladies institution abroad so far. 

Quite recently the example set up by the 
Indian women of Japan was followed in Malaya 
when a distinguished Indian lady domiciled m 
Singapore* founded the first Indian ladies’ club 
at Singapore. This lady is Mrs. K. V. Davies, M.A., 
a former Professor of Economics in one 
of the Women’s colleges in Madras. The club 
is known as the Lotus Club. From very humble 
beginnings this club has grown into a very 
efficient organization with a membership of 
about a hundred. The members' of the club meet 
every Saturday evening and discuss their acti- 
vities and played games, such as, tennis and 

ping-pong. • The . club also holds an annual 

sports in which the members and their little 

children take part. Besides, an orchestra playing 
Indian music is also maintained by the club 
and to the functions held under the auspices 
of the Lotus Club, ladies of other races are also 
invited,’ so that they might get an idea of 
Indian womanhood. 

Let. us hope that the example set up by the 
Indian ladies in Kobe and Singapore will be 
followed by our womenfolks living in other 

foreign countries also. N. A, P. 




By SAILENDRA NATH SEN GUPTA 


This Report of the Bengal Jute 
Enquiry (Committee 

We have before us the Report of the 
Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee which was 
appointed just a year ago. The Committee 
was originally requested to submit their report 
by May, 1933, possibly because that would 
have helped the Government to decide its 
policy with regard to the 1933-34 crop. The 
volume contains three Reports, the Majority 
and the Minority Reports and the Report 
individually submitted by Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Huque. The last was not signed till 
; December 22nd. There is also a supplemen- 
■ tary note to the Majority Report by Mr. Or. S. 
Dutt and two Minutes of Dissent, ‘'one by 
Dr. J. C. Sinha and the other (Note of Dissent) 
by Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta. There are also 221 
pages of extremely valuable appendices. 

The terms of reference were as follows : 

(i) The question of regulation of the production 
of jute ; 

(*») The marketing of jute, including the 
establishment of regulated markets, and the supply 
of market information in a suitable form to the 
producer ; 

(•»•) The creation of a Jute Committee for the 
province of Bengal ; 

(i») The extent to which other materials have 
displaced jute, and the likelihood of further 
substitutes being found in the near future ; 

( v ) The ]K)8sibilities of making any other 
economic use of jute to an extent that might 
relieve the present situation. 

It was evident from the very beginning 
t that no unanimity would be reached for it is 
too much to expect that representatives of 
conflicting interests would agree in funda- 
mentals. This must have been known to the 
Government as well ; and, it is rather strange 
that the Government after appointing such a 
Committee should itself declare that its 
decision would be delayed because of 
the lack of unanimity among the members. . 
It is also significant that the officials and the 
: Europeans have combined in signing the 
Majority report while the minority consists of 
all the Indian non-officials, who represent the 
principal commercial interests. 


The Majority (with the exception of Dr. 
Sinha) have come to the conclusion that there 
is no over-production of jute and so there is 
no justification for compulsory regulation by 
legislative action. "Better organised and more 
intensive propaganda” should be carried out 
by collectors of districts to "assist” the 
cultivators "in deciding what area of jute is 
likely to secure them an adequate return for 
their produce (pp. 6-10). The Minority, on 
the other hand, consider that the depressed 
price of jute is due principally to over- 
production so that control of production is 
necessary. To this purpose they recommend 
that a Provincial Jute Committee be formed, 
which will estimate the probable demand for 
jute for the season and allot specified quotas 
of acreage to the different "economic blocks” 
into which the entire jute-growing area in 
the Province is to be apportioned. The allot- 
ment of the quotas will be carried into effect 
by local agricultural associations or other 
agencies for the formation of which active 
steps should be taken by the Government 
through its various departments. The minority 
does not contemplate legislative action in the 
initial stage (pp. 85-105). Both the Reports 
have made recommendations for more efficient 
determination of the estimated productions 
and publication of the forecasts, so that there 
might be an end to undue .-speculations 
(pp. 11-12, 106-110). The uiiridrity record 
that the official forecasts are> inaccurate and 
"instead of being helpful to the trade, they 
often mislead the market, causing violent 
fluctuations and speculation (p. 159). Both 
the reports agree that weekly and fortnightly 
reports in addition to the preliminary and final 
forecasts will be of great help in checking 
speculation. '. . ■’ 

Both the Majority and the Minority agree 
that all "allowances” should be abolished and 
that "standard” weights should be universally 
used. They also agree that regulated markets 
should be established, initially on an experi- 
mental basis at selected places. While the 
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Minority recommend that a special legislation 
on the lines of the Central Provinces Cotton 
Market Act of 1932 is necessary, the opinion 
of the Majority is divided as to whether or 
not legislation is needed (pp. 29-27, 116-1 IB, 
122-v3). The Minority recommend the 
establishment of licensed ware-houses as will 
enable the cultivators to deposit their stock 
and to get temporary accommodation by dis- 
counting the ware-house receipts with money- 
lending agencies. Such ware-houses may initial- 
ly be established on an experimental basis 
(pp. 128-131). 

While the majority is divided ns to 
whether or not future markets are necessary, 
the minority hold that there is a real need 
for a future market in jute and gives the 
necessary details for the establishment and 
regulation of such a market (pp. 28, 1 35- 
139). 

The opinion of the Majority is divided as 
to whether the proposed Jute Committee 
should be Central or Provincial. The Minority 
unanimously prefer a Provincial Committee. 
The Majority Report recommends that the 
function of the Committee should be advisory 
while the Minority Report holds that it should 
be invested with effective powers of control 
over the trade as a whole (pp. 30-39, 
1 19-50). The constitutions of the Committee 
as suggested by the two Reports are widely 
different (pp. 34-39, 154-55), and the Majority 
is not unanimous on this point. 

The Majority finds (p. 39) that the Jute 
industry is being seriously threatened by 
increased adoption of bulk handling and 
substitution of jute bv paper and cotton. 
They recommend that a policy of research with 
the object of discovering fresh markets and 
now uses for jute should be vigorously pursued. 
No also agricultural researches should be 
carried on for improving the yield or quality 
of jute or both. The Minority, while alive to 
the danger, concludes that it should not be 
exaggerated and recommends the establishment 
of a research organization by the jute mills. 
The Minority also points out the “dispropor- 
tionately wide gap between the harvest price 
of jute and the price of jute manufactures” 
and holds that “an attempt must be made by 
the mills to reduce the cost of jute goods” 
(pp. 39, 142-47). 


Such are in barest outlines the main 
decisions of the Committee. The Majority 
Report is more or less a slipshod affair. The 
Arguments are not well put, there are no 
quantitative informations to carry conviction, 
all the aspects of this industry have not been 
discussed and the report as a whole display 
an entire lack of scientific perspective. It 
is noteworthy that Dr. Sinha signed the 
Majority Report, though his views as given 
on pp. 0-7 and in his Minute of Dissent are 
entirely at. variance with the Majority Report 
on many of the most essential points. 

Though we do not see exactly eye to eye 
with the Minority Report, wo arc almost in 
entire agreement with it. It is a very ably 
written, well-reasoned and well-balanced 
report whore arguments in striking contrast 
to the Majority Report arc given not in the 
form of dicta but are supported by a mass of 
facts, figures and statistics which cannot but 
impress any serious student of vital problem 
of RengM’s economic life. 

Tiik Dollar and tiik Rk< (>vkrv 

The economic! history of world for the last 
few months is largely the history of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recovery programme. It was 
found that the Banking crisis in America was 
mainly duo to the “almost impossible situation 
presented by the overwhelming indebtedness of 
America as expressed in national and municipal 
indebtedness anti in the indebtedness of farmers 
and other largo sections of the community. 1 * The 
details of the programme are well known. The 
President has sought to improve the situation in 
three ways. ' lie has sought to rationalize 
agricultural production by vesting large powers 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
to case the agrarian indebtedness by providing huge 
mortgage loans at a low rate of interest. He has 
sought to force up the price level by inflationary 
means and by providing more purchasing power 
through the operation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Emergency Public Works 
A 1 ministration, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and similar projects. He has sought 
to • restore the equilibrium between consumption 
and production through the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration which provides for higher 
wages, shorter hours, recognition of trade unions 
by voluntary agreement if possible or by 
compulsion according to the “Blanket code” of 
July 24th in other cases. 

On April 20th, an embargo was placed 
upon gold with the result that the price of the 
dollar fell and the exchange markets were, for 
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a time, put into utter confusion. The prices 
rose in U. S. A. sharply till July after which 
there has been a sharp recession. The trade 
activity received considerable stimulus and a 
fairly substantial reduction in the number of 
unemployed was effected. To bring about the 
the necessary forcing down of the dollar, 
Washington has begun to bid for gold in foreign 
markets. This naturally has a disturbing effect 
Ott foreign centres due to huge withdrawal of gold. 
The country most affected is naturally France, 

• the only important country still on the Gobi 
Standard. The price of gold for some time 
remained absolutely uncertain. Till January 25, 
America was purchasing gold at $ 20.07 per oz. 

' but on that date the rate was increased to 
$34.45 per oz, the effect on the bullion market 
being disastrous. On February 8th the rate 
was further raised to $ 35.00 per oz. and 
simultaneously the President made an announce- 
ment fixing the dollar value in terms of gold and 
so putting an end to the hectic conditions 
\ prevailing in the exchange markets. It has been 
announced that the dollar will henceforth have 
59*00 per cent of its old gold contents (i. />., it 
will contain 1 53/21 grains of gold y /io ths fine) and 
that the price of gold will be 35 dollars an 
ounce with effect from February 1st. This new 
valuation will mean a profit of about 2880 million 
dollars to the Treasury. The embargo on gold will 
automatically disappear. 

In almost every case of exchange depreciation, 
the rise of prices is markedly less than the 
depreciation in the exchange value of the depre- 
ciated currency. This occurred when the sterling 
first depreciated and is true in the present case 
also ; the internal value of the dollar is much 
higher than its external value. There appears; 
therefore, apart from the effect of price movements 
in other countries, to be a substantial margin by 
which prices might still rise in the United States 
before the internal and external prices are in 
equilibrium. The reason for this disparity is 
. that speculation is active in foreign exchange and 
fears of further depreciation induces forward 
^selling. The following tables will make our 
-point clear. 

Taw/i: I 


i ' 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

Dollars to £ 

M) 

Francs to 

:;3933 

Dollars to 

Francs to 

Index Jan. 

Dollars 

i 

s 

£ 

£ 

1933-100 

Index Jan. 
1933- 100 

Jan. 

3.37 

86.06 

100 

100 

1 Feb. 

3.42 

87.22 

101 

102 < 

; Mar. 

3.44 

87.40 

102 

103 

Apr. 

May 

3.51 

87.21 

104 

105 

3.94 

85.57 

117 

116 

i Jun. 

4.14 

86.10 

123 

123 ; 

• July 

4.64 

85-24 

138 

137 

Aug. 

4.50 

83.88 

134 

131 

Sept. 

4*66 

80.35 

138 

128 

^Oct. 

4.67 

80.22 

138 

128 

mor- 

IF?- 

5.14 

82.14 

.153 

146 

5.14 

83.68 

153 

149 


Note : Series (1) and (2) are from the “Economist” 
series (monthly averages). Series (3) and (4) are derived 
from (1) and (2). The figures are approximate. 

The abrupt rise in May is due to the suspen- 
sion of the gold standard on the 20th April. The 
rise in June is explained by the enactment of 
the N. R. A. on June 16, and the rejection of 
proposals for currency stabilization by the U. S. A. 
delegates to the World Economic Conference 
(June 22-27). In July also rise is due to the 
failure of the Economic Conference. In November, 
there was a change in the personnel of the 
Roosevelt Government and a more inflationary 
policy was indicated. All these led to violent 
speculation in the; exchange market Had there 
been no speculation the movement of the internal 
prices would have )>een more or less parallel to 
the movement of the external price of the dollar. 
The disparity between the two, as seen from the 
following tabic, will roughly measure the vole of 
exchange speculation. 

Tahlk II 



(1) 

(-»> . 

(3) 

(4) 


Index No. 

Judex No. 

New York- 

Internal 


of wholesale 

of wholesale 

Paris cross 

value of 


prices 

prices 

rati; 

dollar as 



percentage 
of external 





.Jan. 

Jar.. 

value 

1933 

1914 100 

1933--- 100 

1933=100 (4)--(2)-r(3) 





X100 

Jan. 

87-4 

100 

1(H) 

100 

Fob. 

85*7 

98 

102 

96 

Mar. 

86*2 

98 

103 

95 

A pr. 

86*5 

99 

105 

94 

May 

89*8 

102 

116 

88 

Jun. 

93*1 

106 

123 

86 

J ul. 

98-7 

1 13 

137 

83 

Aug. 

99*6 

114 

131 

87 

8opt. 

101-4 

116 

J2S 

91 

Oct. 

102*0 

117 

146 

91 

Nov. 

101-9 

117 

119 

78 

Dec. 

101-6 

in; 



The 

fourth coin 

mn shows 

how the 

internal 


value of the dollar has failed to keep pace 
with the rise in its external value 1 . The depre- 
ciation of the dollar was doubtless designed to 
raise the internal price level. The latter. continued 
to rise no doubt but the exchange value rose 
more than in proportion due * to .speculative 
influence which had little direct effect on the 
internal price level itself. 

It might be noted that the new gold parity 
yields about $6.66 to 100 francs and at 78.84 
francs to the pound (the actual rate on 20-2-34), 
the rate should be 5.127 dollars to the pound. 
The actual London-New York rate is 5T3 dollars 
to the pound. For some time the rate has -.been 
below the theoretical rate due to heavy shipments 
of gold induced by the higher dollar price. 

PRICES 

The various Index numbers for the United 
Kingdom are as follows. The series has been 
reduced to the base 1933 Jan.=100 and only the 
nearest integer is used. 
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Table III 




(1) 

(2) 

(9) 

(4) 

i m 


Statist 

Board of 

The 

Average 



Trade 

“Economist” 

Jan. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Feb. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

Mar. 


99 

97 

99 

98 

\pr. 


101 

97 

101 

1(K) 

May 


KU 

99 

105 

109 

June 


104 

101 

107 

101 

July 


105 

102 

108 

105 

Aug. 


104 

102 

108 

105 

Sep. 


104 

109 

107 

105 

( )cf. 


104 

102 

106 

1(B 

Nov. 


102 

102 

109 

102 

Dec. 


109 

102 

105 

109 

Average 

11)29 

U8 

190 

152 

145 

19 : 10 

124 

119 

128 

121 


1991 

105 

104 

107 

105 


1992 

109 

101 

109 

102 


1999 

102*4 

101 

101 

102 


It sip pears from (1) that the “Economist” 
index is generally in excess of the “Statist,” index 
and in defect of the “Board of Trade” index. 
Thus the average. of the three is almost identical 
with the “Statist” index which therefore we take 
as the most “reliable.” We are aware of the 
theoretical difficulties involved hut since we use 
th«* indices merely as indicators, the nicer points 
of technique are best left alone. 

A comparison of the “Statist” index with the 
I-. S. A. index of wholesale prices will show that 
the course of . prices in general in the United 
Kingdom roughly follows that in IT. S. A. but. 
with a far less amplitude since the passing of 
the X. K. A. From a study of these indexes 
alone, we think it is yet premature to predict a 
hopeful time ahead. Had the improvement of 
the spring time continued, we would have boon 
justified in forecasting prosperity in near future. 
In ( icrmany, however, we see definite improvement 
but how far that is due to the remission of the 
huge reparation payments it is too early to 
decide. In the following table, the indices have 
been reduced to the base Jan, 1933 (nearest 
integers). 


TABLE IV 

fndox Number of Wholesale 


Prices 



(I) 

(2) 

(9) 

(4) 

f5) 

1999 

( icrmany 

France 

Italy 

India L, 

. S. A. 

Jan. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Feb. 

100 

100 

98 

98 

98 

Mar. 

100 

99 

96 

94 

98 

Apr. 

100 

99 

96 

95 

99 

May 

101 

98 

96 

100 

102 

Juno 

102 

102 

96 

101 

106 

July 

109 

102 

95 

105 

115 

Vug. 

109.5 

101 

95 

101 

111 

Sep. 

104 

99 

94*5 

100 

no 

Oct. 

105 

98 

94 

100 

117 

Nov. 

105 

98 

99*5 

100 

117 

Dec. 

105.5 

100 


100 

116 

Xote ; 

: The above table 

is calculated from 

Stat. 


j — ’ a i ttuir zt mi irrui. imciii h lmiexm iuw ui naiy 

in case of India, the official Calcutta index has beei 
used. 


It is evident that if the Index number of 
wholesale prices is any criterion of national 
prosperity or otherwise, there has been a steady 
improvement in Germany where the rise, though 
not remarkable, has been continuous ami steady. 
In France, there* was some improvement during 
the autumn but the improvement has not been 
maintained. In November, there was some rise 
no doubt but it is too much to say that this is 
the sign of a “definite revival” in France. In 
India, the downward trend of prices was checked 
in May when our Index Number rose from Go- 
to 100. Since* then the price level has remained 
remarkably steady. It is remarkable that in 
each of these countries the “revival” set, in in the- 
month of May. As this conchies with the 
introduction of tin* “Recovery” policy of President 
Roosevelt, it is not unlikely that the so-called 
“recovery” is merely an international effect of the 
American experiment. The cflse of Italy is a 
bit peculiar, since here we find the price-level 
going lower and lower steadily. There was na 
improvement whatsoever even during May when all 
the other countries registered a rise in the price-level. 

In some respects the Tost of Living index is 
a more important indicator of tin* actual economic 
position than the wholesale price index. In 
normal conditions the* index of wholesale prices 
and tin* cost of living should move together. In 
case of disequilibrium, the two will in general 
diverge but the divergence by itself would not 
directly measure the disequilibrium. The most 
obvious reason of the divergence is the dis- 
agreement between tin* movement of prices of 
industrial and consumption goods. In the follow- 
ing table we give the cost of living indices of 
U. S. A., Germany and tin* United Kingdom. 
In each ease, the indices have been reduced to 
the base Jan. 1933 100, to facilitate the study 

of the variation during the year. We have no 
cost of living index which is applicable to the 
whole of India For this reason, we have not 
included the Bombay Bureau of Labour Index. 

Table V 

The cost of Living Index 

( i ) tin ci) 


U.S.A. (National l T . K. Ministry 


1959 Industrial (pilfer- 

of Labour 

(Icrmany 

Jan. 

cnee Board) 
100 

100 

100 

Feb. 

98 

99 

98 

Mar. 

98 

98 

98 

Apr. 

’ 98 

90 

98 

May. 

• 98 

90 

98 

J une 

99 

98 

98 

July • 

102 

99 

97 

Aug. 

104 

100 

97 

Sept. 

106 

100 

96 

Oct. 

100 

100 

96 

Nov. 


101 

95 

Dec. 

• • • 

101 

... 

Average 

1929 

135 

117 


1950 

130 

m 


1951 . 

117 

104 

«•» 

1932 

105 

101 
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The rise in June in U. S. A. is only as 
‘expected due to the introduction of the Recovery 
Campaign. It is also interesting that the upward 
movement of the Index has begun simultaneously 
In both the United Kingdom and the IT. 8. A. 
•and has been maintained in both the countries 
since then. In Germany however though the 
wholesale prices were rising, the cost of living 
was steadily falling during the year. It will 
be seen from the following table that in every 
♦case, the cost of living has lagged behind the 
wholesale prices. This is only natural since 
in the former we take account of retail prices 
which are much less affected by speculative 
•influences than the whole-sale prices. 

Table Vf 


The wholesale prices Index in terms of the cost 
of living Index. (Jan., 1933 -100) 


1933 

U. 8. A. 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany 

Jan. 

100 

100 

100 

Feb. 

100 

100 

102 

Mar. 

100 

101 

102 

Apr. 

101 

105 

102 

May 

107 

109 

103 

Jun. 

107 

107 

101 

Jul. 

111 

105 

« 105 

Aug. 

110 

104 

107 

Sept. 

109 

104 

103 

Oct. 


101 

109 

Nov. 

... 

101 

no 

Dee. 

Average 

1929 

110 

102 

1211 


1930 

108 

112 


1931 

102 

101 


1932 

m 

102 


This indo: 

x shows, 

therefore, that 

so far as the 


ratio of wholesale prices to the cost of living is 
concerned, the position of II. 8. A. was the same 
in September .1933 as it was in 1930. So far the 
"recovery” is remarkable. In case of the United 
Kingdom, the position is no better than it was 
on i he average during 19112. 

India 

So far as the prices are concerned, we have 
'Been already that tin* wholesale prices index has 
remained more or less constant during the past 
few months. Like most other countries in the 
world, the recent events in the United States 
of America has profoundly influenced the 
economics of our own country as well. The gold 
movement which began in 1931 on a largo scale 
’has continued unabated since then, receiving 
fresh impetus from the depreciation of the dollar. 
Our rupee being “linked” with the sterling, 
the Rupee-Dollar exchange has closely followed 
the Dollar-Sterling rate. Along with other 
-countries, the import and export trades of India 
will no doubt be seriously affected by the depre- 
ciation of the dollar but as such effects are remote 
sand mere or less indirect, the actual amount 


of disturbance caused by this exchange trouble 
cannot be ascertained now. 

Our position in International Trade is dis- 
tinctly better than it was in 1932. While our 
exports have increased our imports have diminish- 
ed, so that our balance of trade has improved 
considerably. There has been a distinct im- 
provement in the Tea trade. Both in the 
demand for internal consumption and in the sale 
price offered the improvement has been remark- 
able. It seems that the restrict ; on plan agreed 
upon by the various tea-growing countries has 
worked very well. In the Jute industry, com- 
paratively higher prices of hessians have ruled 
throughout the year 1933 The result has been 
that while the export of raw jute has considerably 
increased, that of jute manufactures has remained 
more or less constant. Japan is increasing her 
Jute mills and unless proper precautions are 
taken she will very soon become a formidable 
competitor in very near future. 

As regards cotton and cotton manufacture, 
events of far-reaching importance occurred during 
the past year. The depreciation of the yen 
lowered the price of Japanese piece-goods in 
India and in defence of the home industry which 
was very seriously affected, the duties on the 
Japanese cotton manufactures were increased to 
7f> per cent. Japan boycotted Indian cotton in 
retaliation. It is now well known how a dele- 
gation was sent out to India by the Japanese 
Government to discuss the situation with the 
Indian interests and how after a protracted 
negotiation a settlement was arrived at during 
October, 1933. A Tariff Bill incorporating the 
Tndo-Jananese Agreement and the Mody-Lees 
Pact differentiating in favour of the United King- 
dom is now on the Legislative anvil. The 
Tndo-Jnpancso trentv itself has not, however, been 
signed yet. The Tariff Board Report on the 
Cotton Textile Industry has been issued only 
recently and must, be considered out-of-date in 
view of these developments. Inspite of the 
Japanese Boycott, the export of raw cotton has 
considerably increased. The price of Broach 
cotton soared up during June hut*, following the 
crisis in America it 1ms again come down. 

An event of some interest, which caused 
considerable flutter in the Calcutta press was 
the temporary recrudescence of the old Ratio 
controversy. The controversy had its natural end 
when the Legislature • refused to consider the 
devaluation of the rupee in terms of the sterling. 

As regards the price of gold, The Indian 
Economist noted in its January 29 issue that 
"there is not much possibility of gV>M rising 
further unless fresh developments occur”. 'Fresh 
developments did occur. During the week ending 
on January 27, the price of gold per tolla varied 
from Rs. *32-8-0 to Rs. 32-10-9. Following the 
new development of Roosevelt’s Gold Policy the 
Bom hay gold rate which closed ' at Rs. 32-10-0 
on January 31, touched Rs. 35-2-0 on the first 
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of February. On the fifth, the rate lowered down 
to Rs. 34-8-0. During this period the record 
price of € 7 was reached in London. Since then 
the price of gold has come down and for the last 
few days the ruling rate has been in the neighbour- 
hood of Rs. 3t per tola (137 s. in London). 

The export of gold on large scale which began 
when the Gold Standard was suspended continues 
and since October 1931, Rs. 181.50 erores worth 
of gold has been exported from India. The 
following table gives the value of gold exported 
for each month since October, 1931. 


Table VII 


Export of Gold from Tndia 
(in lakhs of rupees). 



1931 

1932 

1933 

Jan. 


927 

476 

Feb. 


757 

496 

Mnr. 


689 

498 

Apr. 


424 

456 

May 


330 

522 

.Tun. 


487 

563 

Jill. 


617 

260 

Aug. 


452 

416 

Sep. 


656 

570 

Oct. 

905 

567 

344 

Nov. 

857 

672 

253 

Dee. 

1777 

1013 

242 

Total 

35,39 

75,91 

51,26 

Jan.- 

Feb. 10, 1934 

16,14 


Feh. 

10-Fob. 10, 

1934 5,50 ( Bom 

ibay oi 


approximate) 

The effect of raising the gold value from 
-0.07 dollars per ounce to 35 dollars per ounce, 
will be evident .from the following figures of 
weekly exports. 


Table VIII 

Average 1932 Rs. 140 lakhs 

„ 1933 „ 98-5 „ 

Week ending Jan. 27, 1931 „ 151 „ 
do Feb. 3, „ „ 479 

'j° 10, „ „ 47:! „ 

do 16, „ „ 550 „ 

We shall now consider India’s International 
trade during 1933 in some detail. The total 

export of merchandise during that year amounted 
to Rs. 148.3 erores which is 7.3 per cent higher 
than the 1932 figure of Rs. 138T7 erores. The 
imports have decreased in the same time by 
14*9 per cent from Rs. 133.65 erores in 1932 
to Rs. 116.05 erores in 1933. This cannot 
evidently continue for ever, but the longer such 
a situation continues the more will our country 
benefit. Considering the export and import 

trades together, we find that our total foreign 

trade has declined by 2.9 per cent from 

Rs. 271.82 erores in 1932 to Rs. 26435 in 1933. 


Table IX 


Foreign Trade of India 
fin lakhs of rupees) 


January 

Imports 

1933 1932 

1060 1093 

Exports 
1933 1932* 

1171 1356' 

February 

922 

998 

1244 

1255- 

March ‘ 

1088 

1091 

1303 

1323 

April 

969 

1322 

1042 

1072 

May 

975 

1183 

1085 

980- 

June 

869 

1210 

1301 

90CV 

July 

870 

J 122 

1242 

920 

August 

990 

1112 

1134 

1025 

September 

875 

1141 

1105 

1202 

( )etober 

1(M >2 

998 

1291 

1176 

November 

1001 

1114 

1319 

1238 

December 

918 

979 

1186 

1250 • 

Some of the 

principal items are 

as folk 

>wh : 




Tabu 

; X 



(in h 

ikhs of 

rupees) 




1933 

1932 

variation 





cent 

Exports : 

Raw Jute 

1093 

919 

+ 19 

J ute 

manufacture 

2! 17 

2205 

- -2*8 

Raw 

Cotton 

2575 

1004 

+60 

Tea 


1903 

1090 

+12*7 

Rice 

• 

1143 

1710 

— 33 

Oil-* 

>eeds 

1408 

1253 

+16 

Imports : 

Colton twist 




and yarn 

268 

383 

—30 

do. 

Piece-goods 

1441 

2040 

—30 

do. 

Raw and 




mu 

in u fact u res 

2276 

3392 

-33 


A per-mal of the following figures giving the 
total number of packages of piece-goods and yarn 
imported into Calcutta will show how much the 
•Japanese trade has been affected by the enlmnce- 


ment of the import 

duties. 

Total 

From 

Great. Britain 

From 

Japan 

November 1933 

• •• •»« 

4737 

3306 

December '1933 

7329 

3888 

2863 

January 1934 ■ 

12003 

5932 

5185 

January 1933 

20013 

0340 

11687 


Tiie Ratio Controversy 

It is not possible here to examine thoroughly 
the claims put forward by the two sides. The- 
controversy had a temporary recrudescence for- 
some time and as in 1926 we had several long 
statements made by eminent publicists on this 

old problem. The main issue was to determine 
whether the rupee is overvalued in terms of the- 
sterling* The supporters of devaluation tried to 
prove their point by referring to the decline in 
the Balance of Trade and in the export trade and' 
in wholesale prices. Without entering into the 

controversy itself, we would like to say that the- 
exports, imports and therefore the Balance of 
Trade are not separate entities by themselves. For 
instance, in* India the jute and tea industries 

contribute about 20 per cent of the total exports. 
A depression in these two industries alone due 
to factors peculiar to them will lead to a fall* 
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in the exports more than in proportion to the stances affecting the more important industries of 
general decline due to world causes. It a country. In the next place, so far as we can 
is clear that it would not be correct to attribute judge, the only reliable and safe criterion to find 
•the fall to overvaluation of the currency. Si mi- out whether the currency of a country is over- 
Jarly the particular causes affecting one or two valued or not is to examine how far the cost of 
important industries might show the total exports living and wuges have adjusted themselves to the 
-or imports of other countries in a light more value of the currency. Unfortunately, this 
favourable or otherwise than they really are. It criterion is not suitable for investigation in India 
is therefowrtlangerous to base one’s argument on where no universal cost of living index is in 
tthe^^Sstics ‘ of international trade without existence and where the wages-system is too 
"the effects of the peculiar circum- unorganized to allow of any iiccu ratefc.com par i son . 



By A. 0, QUIT A 


Y a strange irony of fate, Bengal, 
which, in the heyday of her glory, 
outshone all other provinces in the 
vast [ndian peninsula, has now fallen 
-on evil days. « 

Bengal's misfortunes began with the 
Partition of the province in J905 which 
subjected her to extensive amputations and 
reduced her strength to half of what it was 
^before. In the event of a re-union between 
Hindus and Moslems who live side bv side 
and cannot have many separate interests, they 
could by common consent secure a constitution 
: adapted to their mutual needs. 

Next after the Partition came the Most on 
Settlement to deal Bengal a knockdown blow. 
It left her so stranded that she, formerly the 
richest of provinces, is now unable to pay her 
way. It diverted from the coffers of Bengal 
to those of other provinces about oO erores 
•of rupees, the cumulative proceeds of the 
export duty on jute grown almost exclusively 
by her agriculturists. An unprecedented 
slump in the jute market followed and all but 
killed the most flourishing industry of the 
Province. 

As if anything, rentainded to complete the 
picture of Bengal's disolation, hundreds of 
thousands of her men and women were thrown 
•out of employ and simultaneously with this, 
terrorism rapidly gained ground within the 
last year and a half. This last catastrophe 
h$B paralysed Bengal's political progress. 

’ This long list of misfortunes, heavy beyond 
-endurance as it is, by no means exhausts the 


catalogue of Bengal's woes. The last Census 
has revealed that the population of Bengal 
has increased % per cent within the decennium 
which ended in 1.931, while her food reserves 
have remained stationary. This may turn out 
to he the proverbial straw on the Bengal 
Camel's hack. If the country is starved to 
death through shortage or failure of food 
supplies, not a vestige of the Bengali race will 
remain to enjoy the blessings of Swaraj when 
it comes. The writing on the wall is visible ; 
and if Bengal or any other part of India pays 
no heed to it, it will only precipitate the day 
of judgment and “plunge her headlong into a 
bottomless abyss.” 

Apropos of India's food situation, Lord 
Linlithgow, the foremost authority on Indian 
agriculture says : 

“India’s political problems, anxious and baffling; 
as they are, arr as dust when weighed against the 
problems of the future food, supply of India’s 
ever growing millions.” .0, 

Vet we in India arc* too busy with 
constitution building, to think of any thing 
else, even though it b.e a matter of life and 
death to us. 

Already, malnutrition and underfeeding 
have exacted a heavy toll and produced in the 
natives of Bengal a chronic predisposition to 
wasting diseases such as Beri Beri, Tuber- 
culosis and others — too numerous to be named. 

Recently Sir John McGaw, Director 
General of Indian Medical Service, a wide- 
awake philanthropist and physician of 
eminence, has drawn a most lurid pieture of 
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the gloomv conditions which prevail in Bengal 
and of tiie worse which cloud her future. 
Another authority, Mr. Porter, Superintendent 
of the last Census, no less eminent in 
administrative economics than Sir John in 
medicine, and whose official position gave him 
an opportunity of investigating up-to-date 
data at first hand, made some highly relevant 
observations on this subject, which we make 
no apology to reproduce. 

“Any increase of population must lead to 
increased distress, unless Ihe potentialities of the 
province are developed. Like the rest, of India, 
Hi'iijtral is notable for its undeveloped resources 
and the insufficiency with which such resources 
as it has, are exploited. If the total cultivable 
area, only t>7 per cent of which is now actually 
under cultivation, were brought under cultivation 
and if improved methods of cultivation, yielding 
an increase of !>0 per cent over the present yield, 
were adopted, it is clear from a. simple rule-of-three 
calculation that Bengal could support, at its 
present standard of living, a population marly 
twice as large as that recorded in MIL It is 
clear at least that it is not yet time to indulge in 
gloomy fore-bod ings on the* ground that Bengal 
is over-populated, provided full use is made of 
the available resources of the country.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, the well-known author of 
‘‘The World’s Population Problems” has come 
to pretty much the same conclusion as 
Mr. Porter has. He observes : 

‘‘The Indian peoples have in their agricultural 
resources alone, sufficient potential power of 
production, to support any increase of population 
which is likely to take' place within the next 
hundred years.” 

But, unless agriculture is vastly expanded 
:md every inch of . cultivable but now 
uncultivated waste, brought under tillage, 
Bengal’s situation will be like that of Tantalus 
in days of yore. 

While the people of India are indifferent 
to their own agricultural interests, prominent 
•statesmen abroad have often stressed their 
Paramount importance. It was, perhaps, a 
conviction of this nature which prompted the 
British Government to send out to India a 
farmer Viceroy to succeed a lawyer and 
simultaneously, to appoint a Royal Commission 
on Indian agriculture. It is a pity that out 
here in India, we are slow to take advantage 
of the opportunities placed within our reach. 
Ihe apathy towards agricultural interests and 
preference for political ideals is all the more 
lamentable as the latter often leads to will-o’- 
the wisps and tends to bring into dangerous 
prominence the many fissipafious tendencies 

M — 1ft 


that divide castes, sects and communities in 
India. It is for this reason that the late 
Viscount Milner advocated the* formation 
of a national party which would assign the 
foremost place* in its programme to the 
fostering of agriculture. The Great War 
1ms conclusively shown that food supply 
is more important than torpedos and 
aeroplanes. In these circumstances, the 
only salvation of Bengal lies in tin* expansion 
of her food resources and agriculture. 

It behoves us, therefore*, to go back to 
land in the* first instance. It is fortunate that 
the undeveloped agricultural resources of 
Bengal arc large. 

According to oflieial estimates there* are 
extensive, areas of immediately cultivable but 
uncultivated wastes to the order of nearly six 
million acres, exclusive of forest, current 
fallows jind land not suitable for cultivation. 
The area is # equal to hardy au eighth of that 
which is croppeel and it is incumbent on every 
real patriot to set* that every inch of this 
virgin soil, which has the advantage of being 
free from diminished returns, is brought under 
tilljige. To do this would however require 
a mint of money but it could never be better 
spent than in casing the economic pressure on 
the people of Bengal which may lead to 
absolutely disastrous eoiiscqiieiie.es later on. 
Not to speak of starvation which the shortage 
of food supplies would involve there is just 
at present more than half a million of the 
unemployed in this country and the Govern- 
ment has absolutely no excuse* for withholding 
the necessary capital for developing agri- 
eultural resources which would provide food 
and work for them. Great Britain is spending 
one hundred thirty million pounds per annum 
for feeding its workless, “with nothing to show 
for it” as .observed by Mr. Lloyd George. 
The Lnited States of • America is pouring out 
something like £80,500,000 per annum on 
unemployment benefits, over and above 
gratuitous relief. A mere fraction of the 
amount spent by either country would rescue 
millions in Bengal from the jaws of death. 
The first and foremost concern of the State 
is to keep its subjects above bodily want and 
the neglect of this function would be a 
voluntary abdication of the most essential 
prerogative of sovereignty and a flagrant 
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breach of the contract which it has made with 
the peoples who placed themselves under its 
care. It is sad to think that funds are forth- 
coming for absolutely unproductive and un- 
necessary expenditure, while none is available 
for this fundamental need of Government. 

I would suggest a short and simple method 
of raising money for this purpose. In the 
money market of today, it is the .easiest thing 
for the Government of India to raise a loan, 
say, of one crore of rupees and to place this 
sum at the disposal of the Bengal Government 
for distribution among men, preferably among 
IJhadraloks who would undertake to reclaim 
cultivable wastes. I understand that Sir 
Daniel Hamilton signified his willingness to 
guarantee the repayment of this loan with 
interest at the rate 5 per cent per annum. This 
would enable Government to earn 5 per 
cent on money locked up in idle reserves. 

An alternative to the method suggested 
by me, perhaps a preferable one, is* the expan- 
sion of currency to meet an extraordinary but 
urgent demand. Both the League of Nations 
and the expert MacMillan Committee; favour 
this alternative. 


From tlu; budget speech of Sir George 
Schuster, it would appear that there is now 
a possibility of finding money for capital and ; 
productive expenditure and it is a pity that 
Sir Daniel's offer was allowed to fall through. 
But I hope it may be revived, if the Govern- 
ment of Bengal takes an interest in the ' 

matter. 

The Central Government should, in. the ! 
fitness of things, now disgorge the crores of 
rupees which it took from the coffers of 
Bengal and should distribute the amount as 
loans to Bengal agriculturists to enable them 
to pay old debts or to contract new ones for 
developing new areas. This is the most 
effective means of relieving rural indebtedness. 

In conclusion, I fervently hope that a new \ 
policy of dealing with unemployment and ? 

terrorism, by acquiring waste lands and 
parcelling them out among the middle classes 
of Bengal, on whom the brunt of economic • 
distress has fallen, will be inaugurated. With 
the proposed relief of economic tension, both ? 
unemployment and terrorism would die a jj 
natural death in the course of time. 



Miss Charlie 

Sculptor : Sudhir R. Khastgir 



GLEANINGS 


Criminals Photographed in the Act 

Positive indent ification is the weapon most feared 
by organized crime and the ruthless criminal. Efforts 
have therefore been made for manv years to produce 
,i workable camera which would photograph the 
hold-up while the act is being committed. Now with 
the aid of especially fast film and very efficient 
buses the problem of* doing just this seems solved. 
I'nivcrsal focus and ample field of view of the lens 
are of course essential to success. Tin* problem is 
a hard one and considerable equipment is required ; 
anywhere from one* to five cameras are used so as 
to photograph the hold-up from various murles. 
The system is intended primarily for banks, other 
institutions that pay out or receive considerable 
sums of money, and jewelry stores. 



The front of the concealed camera 

The cameras are concealed at strategic mints by 
rillworks or other masking devices ami may be 
started in operation in a number of ways which will 
not attract the attention of the bandits. Once the 
cameras start, a complete record of the robbery is 
secured. It has been determined that the average 
hold-up occupies only aliout three minutes. Each 
camera will make 240 exposures for each loading and 
it takes 12 minutes to run off the film. The 
exposures occur at regular intervals of approximately 
three seconds. This is sufficiently frequent to follow 
the acts and movements of all parties concerned. 
Three exposure-time values are repeated consecutively, 
one of which will he approximately correct for 
the existing illumination at the time the camera 
{s in operation. Of course the more light the 
better, but there will often be cases where the 
Vtfht will be comparatively dim. Under normal 
illumination of about five foot-candies of light reflected 



The mechanism is operated by batteries ; even if 
cables are cut the camera continues to work 



A scene at a hold-up. “Hands up !” is a too well- 
known plogan. The bandits are being photo- 
graphed by the concealed silent camera 


from the object, the shortest exposure used will 
produce identifiable pictures. Under low illuminating 
values, the longer exposures will produce recognizable 
pictures down to one foot-candle of light reflected 
from the object, 
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The scone is reproduced 

The system is iimudibly started elloctrically, and 
when once started there is no stopping it.’ Jf the 
bandits should discover one of the wires, or if they 
were cut in an inside job, nothing can prevent the 
cameras from functioning, even the lens is protected 
by bullet-proof glass. Naturally the cameras must 
have motors to drive them, but they do not depend 
on an outside circuit and they are "all driven by dry 
batteries so they cannot be disabled by cutting, 
shorting or destroying any part of the outfit. Alter 
the exposures have been made the negatives are 
developed and positives are made which can be utilized 
by the rndice in comparing the pictures in the “rogues’ 
gallery. They may also lx; projected in court and 
there is a good prospect of re-enacting the crime. 
Two of our illustrations show a photographed hold-up 
where the victims are faced to the wall, and the same 
scene being projected in court for the . benefit of the 
judge and jury. The system is known as the 
“Oshkosh Photo- identification System.” 

— Scientific American 

Valve Cuts off Gas in Quake To Prevent 
Explosions 

For the prevention of fires and explosions during 
and after earthquakes, a safety valve has been produced 
for shutting oft* gas or electricity, ft works by means 
of a bronze ball mounted on a supporting stem. 


on a screen in court 



Man at right points to balanced hall which actuates 
gas sliutoft' when earthquake strikes 

Only a vibration sullieicntly stropg to damage the 
building can shake the ball frbi'fi its stem, causing 
the valve to cut oil’ gas or power supply. 

— Popular Mechanics' 




Ttial and Imprisonment of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Til the course of “The Lust Letter” written 
l)v Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru from prison to 
his daughter, which was published in our last 
issue, he said : 

“I have been a dabbler in many things; I began 
with science at college and then took to the law 
and, after developing various other interests in life, 
finally adopted the popular and widely-practised 
profession of jail-going m India!" 

When he wrote those lines perhaps he did 
not /infinitely know that he would soon bo 
given an opportunity again for the practice of 
his profession, though he must have had vague 
anticipations. For when he was arrested at 
Allahabad on the 12th February last, seeing 
the police, the Pandit said smilingly, “I was 
looking out for you for some days.” 

In the last paragraph of “The Last Letter,” 
the Pandit wrote : 

“We have finished, earissima, and this last letter 
ends. The last letter ! Certainly not ! I shall 
write you many more.” 

He knew., not how soon he would be at 
leisure to write a fresh series of letters to his 
daughter from prison. 

After his arrest at Anand Bhawan in 
Vllahabad Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
□rough t down to Calcutta for trial, as the three 
speeches which were considered seditious had 
been delivered in this city. Two of the 
speeches were delivered in English in the 
Albert Hall on the 17 th and 18th January 
last and one in Urdu at Maheswari Bhawan 
0,1 the 18fch idem. The Pandit was tried in 
the court of the Hon’ble S. K. Sinha, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, who framed 
a charge against him under ^section 124-A of 


the Indian Penal (’ode (sedition), lit* was 
offered hail but did not accept it. Being 
asked bv the court to plead to the charge, the 
Pandit said he would not make any plea, nor 
would he take anv part in the proceedings. 
But with the permission of the court, he made 
a statement, in the course of which he said : 

“As regards the two speeches delivered by me at 
the Albert Hall on January IT and IS last, l should 
like to congratulate the reporters for the very good 
transcriptions submitted by them. There may nave 
been some minor omissions lien* and there but that 
was inevitable as 1 spoke very rapidly and extempore. 
On tin* whole, these: reports are substantially correct 
and do represent what I said. Hut l am afraid, 1 
cannot extend similar congratulations to the reporters 
who reported my speech at Maheswari Bhawan. 
Anything more scrappy and incomprehensible l have 
seldom met. It seems I’rdu and Hindi as tliev are 
spoken and written in Bengal are very different 
from wliat they are in my part of them ntry. The 
speeches delivered by me may have been seditious 
or not, but they certainly contained some logic and 
sense. This report of my speech is sheer nonsense 
and does less ban justice to me.” 

Tn regard to the matter contained in the speeches, 
Pandit ji admitted that not only in these speeches 
hut for many years before this his activities had 
been seditious. 

“I should like to express rny gratitude,” Panditji 
continued, “to tin* (Jovernmeht of Bengal for the 
opportunity they have accorded me by taking these 
proceedings against me to associate myself in a 
small measure with the past and present lot of the 
]M*ople of Bengal. That is a privilege I shall long 
treasure.”. 

He was stopped by the court from proceeding 
further while he was saying that his two speeches 
at Albert Hall were largely concerned with events 
in Bengal -in Midnapur, Chittagong and elsewhere. 

The above is the newspaper report of a 
part of his statement. Part of it is also 
referred to in the judgment of the Magistrate, 
given below, and that should be considered 
authoritative. The Magistrate’s judgment was 
as follows : 

“The accused i Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
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charged with having delivered three seditious 
speeches, the first at the Albert Hall on 17-1 -it I, 
the second at the same place on the following 
afternoon and the last at Maheswari i ilia wan, a 
public hall in Sovaram Basalc Street, the same 
evening. The first two si>ecches were delivered in 
English and the last one in Urdu. Government 
reporters who attended these meetings took short- 
hand and longhaifd notes of all the speeches. 
Transcriptions were made thereafter, as also an 
English translation of the speech in Urdu. The 
accused admits the correctness of the report of the 
first two snecches ; he has stated that tljey represent 
substantially nil that he said on those occasions. 
The report of the third speech, however, he states, 
is somewhat of a travesty of his utterance. As this 
last speech is mainly a repetition of vvluit. he had 
said on the two previous occasions, it is unnecessary 
to enter into the alleged inaccuracies of reporting. 

“The meeting at the Albert Hall on 1 7-1 -At was 
convened to voice a public protest against excesses 
committed by the troops in their route marches in 
the district of Midnapur. The second and third 
public meetings were held with tile object of 
discussing the present, political situation in India 
and the duties of the Indian people. 

“In view of the statement made by the prisoner 
in pleading to the charges, it. seems to me it would 
be altogether superfluous to discuss a single line of 
any of the speeches. The accused has stated in 
Court that for many years bis activities have 
certainly been seditious if by sedition is meant the 
desire to achieve the independence of India and to 
put an end to foreign domination ; he has laboured 
to that end with all his strength for many long 
years ; as the years go by, bis conviction has grown 
stronger within him that there can be no freedom 
for the Indian people so long as there is a trace of 
British rule left on the face of the country ; he 
has, therefore, attempted in a small degree to put 
an end to British rule in this country ; if that is 
sedition, he admits he has been seditious for many 
years. 

“A cursory perusal of the speeches shows that, 
they are animated by an implacable hostility to the 
established Government. In the first speech refer- 
ence is made to recent events in the district of 
Midnapur. The speaker sees in the measures taken 
by Government to restore law and order in that 

f rovince nothing but the attempt of an arrogant 
mperialist power to humiliate not the city of 
Midnapur, not the few i>eopie of the district, hut 
the whole of India, because it. is a matter of humi- 
liation to every Indian from the Khybcr Pass to 
Cape Comorin. For this he attributes the blame 
not to any individual or group of individuals but 
to a system, a cruel and vicious system that afflicts 
all who adapt themselves thereto ; it is this machine, 
he says, that crushes the whole country. He goes 
on to speak of the innate and inherent vulgarity 
of Imperialism, its utter cruelty and its vandalism, 
its shamelessness, its callousness. There is a good 
deal more in the same train. 

“It seems superfluous, in the face of all this, 
to observe that the speeches in question are highly 
seditious. The speaker’s intentions are avowed and 
admitted. 

“I find him guilty under Section 124- A I. P. C. 
On the first charge he is sentenced to undergo two 
years’ simple imprisonment. No separate sentences 
are passed on the other two charges. 

“The prisoner will be placed in Division I.” 


It would serve no useful purpose to 
discuss whether the; Pandit’s speeches were 
seditious or not. Nor has the full text of his 
speeches been published to enable either 
lawyers or the lay public to arrive at any 
conclusion. Section 1 24- A of the Indian 
Penal Code is wide and elastic enough to rope 
in any criticism which is not in effect a petition 
in disguise. No criticism worth the name to 
which the Government is subjected is ever 
indulged in in order to rouse affection for the 
Government or the opposite of the feelings of 
hatred or contempt. This is, of course, a 
connnonsense view of the Section. But even 
distinguished Judges of Indian High Courts 
have differed in their interpretation and 
enunciation of the law of sedition in India. No 
doubt, the original intention with which the 
section was drafted was different. It was made 
clear by Sir James Stephen, who was Law 
Member of the Government, of India in 1870, 
in one of his speeches, in the course of which 
he said that “the offence would fall under this 
Section if only there was a disposition to resist 
the law by force. So long as a writer 
or speaker neither directly nor indirectly 
suggested or intended to produce the use of 
force he did not fall within the sedition 
•section.” 

We were among those present in the 
Albert Hall when the Pandit delivered his 
speech on what had boon alleged to have been 
done at Midnapur during the route marches 
of troops. It would be considered presump- 
tuous if we said that that speech did not strike 
us as seditious, but wo can certainly assert 
that there was not in it the remotest sugges- 
tion of the use of force to. put nu end to 
imperialism or British domination in India. 
And we are certain that the other two speeches 
were equally free from “violence.” For the 
Pandit is not a hypocrite, and he condemned 
terrorism in quite unequivocal language at a 
students’ meeting in the course of his same 
brief visit to Calcutta during which he made 
the three speeches complained against. *; •: ‘ 

Part of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s 
judgment runs as follows : 

“In view of the statement made, by the prisoner 
in pleading to the charges, it seetns to me it 
would be altogether superfluous to discuss a single 
line of any of the speeches. The accused has 
stated in Court that for many years his activities 
have certainly been seditious if by sedition is 
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riteani the desire to nr hirer the independence of 
India and to put an end to foreign domination ; 
he hart laboured to that end with all his strength 
for nifty y long years ; as the years go by, his 
convict iori has grown stronger within him that, 
there can be no -freedom for the Indian people so 
long as there is a trace of British rule left on the 
face of the country; he has, therefore, attempted 
in a small degree to put an end to British rule 
in this country ; if that is sedition , he admits he 
had hern seditious for many years” 

This extract from the judgment shows that 
the Pundit’s admission that lie was seditious 
was conditional, the conditional words being 
those which we have italicized above, and his 
admission was not made specifically with 
reference to his three speeches complained 
against but with reference to his political 
activities for many years past. Now, in our 
opinion, as the charge against him was based 
upon his three speeches, it should have, been 
shown that these were seditious. This lias 
not been done. A general and conditional 
admission should not be made the ground for 
conviction for an alleged offence on a parti- 
cular occasion. 

As regards Mr. Nehru’s conditional admis- 
sion, it can certainly be said of all leading 
Congressmen, if not also of a large number 
of the rank and file, that they also have been 
trying for more than a decade ™to achieve the 
independence of India and to put an end to 
foreign domination.” Tf placed in the dock, 
they will all admit with the Pandit that for 
many years their activities have certainly been 
seditions, if endeavours like those! made bv 
them be seditious. In that case all these 1 
Congressmen would deserve lifelong imprison- 
ment on the ground of that conditional 
admission. 

Nor would the sentence include Congress- 
men alone. All the* leading Moderates want 
Dominion Status. Dominion Status implies 
that the Dominions are equal in political status 
to Great Britain. Every Dominion — be it 
Canada, or Australia, or South Africa, or the 
Irish Free State, or New Zealand — would 
repudiate the assertion if it were said 
that the Dominions were under British 
rule. They are under self-rule. They 
m*e equal partners in the British Common - 
U'ealth of Nations, not subject states within 
the British Empire . Therefore, whoever 
wants Dominion Status and works for its 
attainment, works for putting an end to 


foreign domination, British rule and imperia- 
lism. However remote Dominion Status may 
be, it has been admitted to be a legitimate goal 
by Lord Irwin as Viceroy and other British 
statesmen. We do not think the Government 
would be prepared "to un^ison all those who 
want either independence or Dominion Status. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the 
conviction of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, after 
In* had openly told Calcutta students and the 
public that freedom could not be won by 
terrorism but only by a mass movement and 
that that movement- must be non-violent, — his 
conviction under these? circumstances makes 
plainer what was plain before, that the 
executive are against all freedom movements 
alike 1 , be they violent or non-violent. 

What a "Sedifionisf'* Wants and a 
" Moderate " Wants 

It hasjbcon held by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate 1 of Calcutta that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was guilty of sedition, because, among 
other things, he sought “to put an end to 
foreign domination.” 

The Leader is a “Moderate” organ. It 
wrote; editorially on the 1.7th February last : 

So far as the vast majority of people in India 
are concerned they do not want to sever their 
connection with Britain, hut what they do want is 
that the existing system of tutelage and domination 
should, end and that its people should he allowed 
full freedom to manage their affairs and that its 
status should he similar to that of the self-govern- 
ing dominions. (Italics ours. -Kd., M. It.) 

It cannot be said that Pandit Jawaharlal 
is a seditionist because he wants to sever 
India’s connection with Britain. For in an 
article which Iks contributed to the London 
Daily Herald some time ago and which has 
been reproduced in the January number of 
The Living A<je of New York he observes 
that the realization of his political ideal "does 
not rule out the fullest co-operation with the 
British people or other peoples who do not 
wish to exploit us.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's 
Messages 

It Is stated in the daily papers that 

Just before delivering himself up to the custody 
of the police Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent the 
following telegram to Mahatma Gandhi : 
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“doing back for rout -cure. (Calcutta, this time, 
love and all good wishes.-’ 

He sent the following telegram to his daughter, 
who is at Poona : 

‘Am going buck to my other home for a while. 
All my love and good wishes, cheerio.’ 

The following telegram lie sent to Balm Kujcndra 
Prasad. Patna : • 

“Sorry cannot help you any more in relief work, 
wish von and your colleagues all success in your 
noble* endeavour*. May Behar emerge victorious 
from this ordeal. Love.” 


Reconstruction in Bihar 

Describing the requisites of reconstruction 
Balm Rajendra Prasad, the Bihar loader, 
sums up : 

l have indicated some of the problems which 
have to be tackled in any scheme of reconstruction, 
taking a long view of things and not content with 
mere tinkering. They are difficult enough, hut we 
cannot afford to be deterred by them. They 
require engineering skill and agricultural knowledge. 
They require appreciation of practical economies, as 
distinguished from mere hook knowledge. They 
require a thorough knowledge of the strength and 
weakness in the character and culture of our 
people. Ahovo- nil, they require a long vision and 
a determined will and a hand of sacrificing ami 
devoted workers. 

The afflicted people of Bihar will have and 
deserve to have all the help that their fellow- 
countrymen can give them. But above all, 



By the courtesy of Anaiuln Ihtxar Pntrika „ 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru with a band of workers 
, engaged in clearing the debris at Monghyr 

they require to be inspired with faith and hope 
and courage and self-reliance. By engaging 
in clearing the debris with his own hands, in 
collaboration with bands of other workers, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has rendered signal 
service to the people of Biliar. Though 


removed from the scene of his labours, let 
us hope his example will continue to inspire 
all workers. Even European officers have felt 
obliged to follow his example. 

As regards planning, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad is quite right in saying : 

We must make sure that the wrecked towns are 
not going to be a replica of what they were before, 
hut that they arc going to have wider roads, neater 
and more ventilated houses and healthier surround- 
ings, that they are not going to perpetuate the 
time-old segregation of the so-called lower castes, or 
recreate the slum conditions of the so-called 
advanced towns of modern days — in other words, 
they are going to be rebuilt so as to ensure the 
physical, social and moral health of the community. 

Regarding the problems of the countryside 
he observes : 

In the countryside the problems of reclamation 
of land and rehabilitation of the. cultivators have 
to be investigated and a line of action clearly 
chalked out. ('an the land hr rendered tit for 
cultivation by ordinary ploughing, deep ploughing 
or physical- removal and disposal of the sand ? 
(’an tin* sand yield to some ehoinico-mechanical 
treatment ? (’an the; Himalayan streams be trained 
and harnessed to irrigate the sandy tract, or yield 
the motor energy to revitalize the humming* life 
of tin* plains between the Himalayas ami the 
(bulges? What crops can lie grown with or 
without the helj of such energy ? If rice is 
impossible, can we have other crops which 
can be grown on sandy land ? There are 
certain crops which serve to bind the sand 
with the earth and make what is sandy land 
fertile. Can they be used here? If so, what 
are they and how and wherefrom rail seeds be 
got ? Will fruit culture prosper ? Melons and 
Kharbuzas are ordinarily grown in sandy lands 
and Diaras. Where can they be sold, if grown in 
large quantities ? What about ground-nuts ? 
Barth lias altered, hut not the sun or the seasons. 
We may expect rains and also Hoods. What are 
the crops that prosper in these conditions ? Again, 
large tracts are under water. Can they be utilized 
for lisli culture? Can they be utilized. for culture 
of plants like ‘Singharaf Can: we hope to grow 
paddy in them? If the -land, has become 
uncultivahle, can it be made to grow timber and 
converted into forest ? If so, what trees arc likely 
to prosper there ? 

lie deals with equal farsightedness and 
breadth of outlook with the problems of 
cottage industries, emigration and finance. 


Mr. K. P. JayaswaCs Presidential 
Address 

It was recorded in the last issue of this 
Review that the Baroda session of the Oriental 
Conference was very successful. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, one of the leading historians of 
India, delivered an* able presidential address, 
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Mr. K. I*, Jayaswal 


iu th«s course of which lit* drew up a construc- 
tive programme of Indian history by Indians. 
Said he : 

The most notable and satisfactory feature of 
the present time in our field is the high level of 
achievement attained by Indian scholarship in its 
manysided and varied activities. Here I should 
like to quote from a eomi>etent surveyor, 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, a member of the French 
Academy, the Second President of the Oriental 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. 
In a letter dated the 7th of November, 10JJ, lie 
writes to me : 

“Do not fail to toll the scholars assembled for 
the Seventh Oriental Conference that f shall be 
ever grateful to them for the honour that was 
conferred by them upon me at the 11121 meeting. 
Indian scholarship in India has made wonderful 
progress in the meanwhile, and the many 
periodicals now published by Indian savants in 
India can, almost all of them, compete with the 
best scientific journals published in the West.” 

This is the best brief review whicli can be 
, rendered in the Sutra style ; and coming as it 
does from an Eider of our Sangha, I am relieved 
from the task of essaying to render it myself..*. 

Our work has suddenly taken a new turn. 
Altogether a new orientation has come into 
play. Indian matters recently epme to light, are 
refusing to own geographical boundaries of the 
present or ancient India, the Indus script is 

■ 45-14 , : . 
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claiming it world-wide range. It seems that we 
are on the verge of the conclusion that the script 
on the seals found at Harappa and Mohan-jo 
Daro is closely allied to signs recorded from Elam, 
Cyprus, Crete nnd probably further. We see on 
the horizon a light which seems to have lighted 
the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. 

This much is certain that we have been brought 
face to face with a very widespread and long- 
standing civilization extending, at. least, from 
India to the Mediterranean, traces of which have 
already been recovered from sites in North and 
North-Western India, Baluchistan, Histan, Iran, 
Meso|Mitamia and westwards. In India itself the 
terracottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra 
seem to extend the area of that culture much 
eastwards. It seems premature to limit the 
“Indus Civilization” to the valley of Indus alone. 

Not only in time but in space also Indian 
historians must extend their vision. 

The field of Indian research for the known 
historical times too is extended beyond the limits 
of the present-day India by our having realized 
the fact that Indian history embraces within its 
fold the Hindu colonics in Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Siam, Sumatra, Java. Bali, Borneo, etc., to the 
Fast, and Central Asia to the North. The 
movement startl'd by my friend and pupil 
Dr. Kaljdas Nag in ‘ this ‘country through his 
( i renter India Society, is primarily responsible 
for impressing upon Indian scholars the importance 
of Insulindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fortune to receive inspiration from my 
own ex-pupil in leading me to identify references 
to the* eastern jmrtion of Creator India in our 
own literature, the Puranas, the Manjusri 
Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta 
on the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed 
before the scholarly world through some recent, 
publications. 

Again : 

Our knowledge of the expanse of Jndian culture 
in Central Asia is being widened by the various 
European and American scientific expeditions, 
the American Central Asian Expedition in 
Mongolia and North-West China, the Sven Hedin 
(Joint) Expedition in Central Asia, the work of 
Von le Coq and Gruriwedel in the Turfan 
Depression and the neighliouring districts, and 
last but not least, the explorations which have 
been done and are being done by our own 
indefatigable scholar Sir A lire! Stem. Even a 
sidelight has been thrown on our own history 
from such an unexpwted nuarter as the Paikuli 
S assail ian Inscription of 29J *.!>.. thanks to the 
researches of Dr. Herzfeld. 


India Insfifafe of Die Deutsche 
Akademie Scholarships 

On behalf of India Institute of Die 
Deutsche Akademie we wish to announce 
that the following scholarships 4n institutions 
of higher learning in Germany will be available 
for lndian scholars (male or female) of out* 
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Oriental Oonfcrci 

staiuling ability, for the academic year of 
1934-35 : 

1. Dresden : One scholarship at the Technical 
University of Dresden, consisting of free tuition 
and a pocket-money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per 
month. 

2. Hamburg : One scholarship at the Unirersliy 
of Hamburg, consisting of free tuition and a pocket- 
money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per month. The 
candidate will be given free private coaching in 
the German language. 

3. Hohenhcim (Wurttcmbcrg) : One scholarship 
at the Agricultural University of Ilohrnheim 
consisting of free tuition and free lodging. 

4. & 5. Jena : Two scholarships at the University 
of Jena , consisting of free tuition and a pocket- 
money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per month for 
each scholarship. 

6. Munchen : One scholarship at the Uni re r- 
sity of Munchen, consisting of free tuition and 

. 7. Stuttgart : One scholarship at the Technical 
bnirersity of Stuttgart , consisting of free tuition 
and lodging. : •’ 

8. Tubingen: One scholarship at the University 
of Tubingen , consisting of fret' tuition and 
lodging. 

9. One scholarship of RM 500 (five hundred 
marks), the choice of the University being left to 
the candidate. This scholarship was placed at 
the disposal of India Institute of the Deutsche 


•e at Rarnda 

Akadeiuie by the Allianz and Stuff, garter Lebensver 
sichcnmgsbank A. G„ Rcrlin. 

These scholarships are (enable provisionally for 
two academic semesters only. The first semester 
begins i»arly in Xovember 1931 and the second 
semester ends in July 193:”). 

Applicants for these stipends must be graduates 
of recognized Indian I diversities, preferably 
scholars possessing research experience. Applica- 
tions from non-graduates will he given considera- 
tion, only if they have recognized . literary or 
scientific achievements to their credit. Every 
applicant must jwssess good licit Oh and supply at 
least two recommendations from ’ professors or 
Indian public men, about his scholarship and 
character. It is desired that the applicant should 
hare fair knowledge of the German language , as alt 
academic work in Germany is carried on through 
the medium of German . 

Xo application will be given consideration, unless 
it is guaranteed for by some prominent professor 
or an otherwise well-known Indian public man that 
the applicant is really earnest, about his application- 
and will certainly come to Germany before ‘the 
1st of September 1934, if a scholarship is offered 
to him. 

It is imjierative that a stipend-holder should 
arrive at Munich by the 1st of September and stay 
in the city at his own cost till the academic year 
liegins in November, devoting these tveeks to intensive 
study of German language in the German language 
courses for foreigners at the University of Munich 
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where he will he exempted from t u it ion-fees. It 
is however presupposed that an applicant for a 
scholarship ]>oss esses working knowledge of German. 
We an* forced to take this measure, because a 
student not having adequate knowledge of (lerman 
before beginning his academic work fails to get 
the benefit of his attending the Tniversify and 
often loses six months’ time. 

We want to make it clear that apart from the 
scholarship the stipend-holder must be prepared 
to spend at least KM 1(H) per month for the 
necessary expenses not included in tin 1 different 
scholarships. 

All applications should reach India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akademie before the IMth of April 
1931. A special committee of experts will select 
the successful candidate*, who will be promptly 
notified of the decision. Selection of successful candi- 
dates will be determined solely by the academic 
qualifications of applicants. (Vrtificatcs and 
testimonials of applicants tnlf not hr rrhnnrtt. 

All applications should be tlirvctUj >ent to tin- 
following address : 

Dr. Franz Thierfelder 
Hon. Secretary 

India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie 
“Maximilianeum" 

Munich, ( Jrrmany. 

North (lerman Lloyd Company offers a refine 
tion of 10 per eenl on the fan* for single trip in 
cabin class or second class for the Indian students 
of the Deutsche Akademie coming to Germany or 
returning to India from (lermany, provided ’they 
travel during 'til? “o!f-s * isou.” /. r„ from Europe 
during April to July and from Colombo from July 
to January. Detailed information on this subject 
can be secured from the representative of North 
German Lloyd at Colombo, e-o the office of Han- 
seatic Trading Company, Colombo. Ceylon. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Rural 
Reconstruction 

[Mr. Robindra Mohon Datta, m.sc., of Panihati 
has sent us the note printed below. 1 

Mr. C. F. Strickland, r.i.rc., in his “Review 
of Rural Welfare Activities in India 1932” 
says with regard to the activities of Sriniketan 
of the Poet Tagore : 

“The dangers appear to be that, despite much 
inspiring effort, (f) the spirit of t lit* institution, 
possibly even the institution itself, may not long 
outlive Dr. Tagore, and ( ii) the work done, with 
lofty intention and unselfish labour, may be 
unscientific and superficial. These terms must 
certainly be applied to the rural ‘Survey’ of 
Ballabhpur hamlet, a report of which has been 
published.” 

Tn fact, the above sweeping remarks of 
Mr. Strickland does not hold good in any 
case. Whether the activities are carried on 
on scientific or unscientific lines will be quite 
clear from the following extract from the Bengal 
Public Health Report for the year 1929 bv 
Dr. C. A. Bentley, Director of Public Health, 


Bengal (Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 
1 930) : 

“127. Vis\a Bharat i.-y A few lines in connection 
with the health activities of Visva Bharat i will 
not bo out of place hen*. 

(1) Village Survey : - Rural survey of Raipur 
village was completed during the year ; the survey 
of (loalpara. Riuidhgnra and Rhuhandanga are 
progressing. 

(2) Village Reconstruction :--(«) Rallavpur. — 
About a hundred years ago this village was very 
prosperous and had a population of 500 families 
which have now dwindled to only 23 families. 
A thorough survey of the village was completed 
in l ( . 121-2:). A co-operative health and rural 
roconst ruction society was formed in 1025 and was 
registered on the 10th November of the same 
vear. Since then 2,820 feet, of new road have 
been constructed, fi,7lfi feet of drains opened and 
1H higlias of jungles clean'd. Every year the 
roads are repaired and the drains cleaned. fi,082 
grains of quinine wen* distributed in 1020 against 
0, 12S in 1028 and 31 dobas wen* kernsinized 
with 32 lbs. of Kerosene. In the year under 
review the percentage of cases from malaria 
among those who took quinine was 33 against 
17*3 in 1028, lS’O in 1027, 52 in 1020 and 85 in 
1025. The incidence among those* who did not 
take qiiiiqnc was 52.fi in 1020. This unsatisfactory 
increase m the malaria rate is accounted for as 
follows : (*) The gradual decrease in the number 
of cases of malaria during the previous years 
created a mistaken impression among the people 
that there was no more danger from malaria, 
resulting in a discontinuance of the practice of 
taking quinine regularly in the year under report. ; 
(ii) all the dobas and tanks could not he 
Kernsinized as some of these were still surrounded 
by thick jungles; (Hi) most of the people were 
too poor to use mosquito curtains. Forty-eight, 
persons were vaccinated against, small-pox. Of 
the I flats trained in 1927, one successfully 
attended calls from 8. villages within a radius of 
5 miU*s. 

(h) The following table shows the Health Work 
done in villages Benuri, Lohagarh. Bahadurpur, 
Bhuhandanga and Bandhgora 

[The tables show the total population, 
numbers of health societies, extent of jungles 
cleared, roads repaired and cleared and new 
roads opened, drains cleared and new drains 
opened, dobas filled up, dobas cleaned and 
el eared, dobas kerosened, amount of kerosene 
used, quinine distributed, and malaria cases 
among members and non-members.] 

The above extracts speak for themselves. 
Will Mr. Strickland now retract his unjustified 
remarks against the Pooh? 

Agricultural Institute for Rajshahi ? 

It was in December last that Current Science 
wrote that “a scheme for starting an Institute 
for imparting training in Agriculture has been 
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formulated, following a conference between 
representatives of the Government and the 
executors of the endowment made bv the late 
Kumar Basauta Kumar Ray of Dighapatia. 
The training will include both practical and 
theoretical aspects of agriculture, and will be 
a two-year course. The recurring costs will 
be met from the interest, which amounts to 
about Rs. 16,000 per year.” The Kumar made 
the endowment a good many years ago. But 
his wishes have not yet been given effect to by 
the Government, nor is it known definitely 
when they will be. 

'Agricultural Education in Bengal 

Bengal is the most populous province in 
India, and its population is not less agricultural 
than that of the other provinces. But there is 
no agricultural college in Bengal, such as there 
are in some other provinces. In the latest 
(the tenth) issue of Statistical Abstract for 
British India, published in 1933, it is stated 
that the total expenditure from all sources on 
agricultural colleges was : in Madras 
Rs. 1,04,023 ; in Bombay Rs. 1,73,308 ; in the 
United Provinces Rs. 1,75,418; in the Panjab 
Rs. 1,41,740; in Burma Rs. 2,31,735 ; in the 
Central Provinces and Berar Rs. 75,212 ; but 
in Bengal nit. Against Bihar and Orissa there 
is shown no provincial expenditure, as the 
expenses of the agricultural institute of a high 
grade at Pusa, amounting to many lakhs, are 
met from Imperial revenues. 

Irrigation in Bengal 

It is not merely in the matter of agricultural 
education that the Government has not done 
for a predominantly agricultural province like 
Bengal what ought to have been done, but in 
irrigation also there lms been similar neglect. 
■'There is no province of India of which all 
parts can do without irrigation from irrigation 
works. Bengal is no exception. Many af its 
districts, particularly in West Bengal, stand in 
need of irrigation. # When Mr. G. S. Dutt 
was magistrate of Bankura, for example, it .was 
estimated that there were in that district under 
its Hindu Kings some 30,000 to 40,000 
irrigation tanks, besides an irrigation canal, 
several ipiles long, known as “Subhankarer 
Danra,” Most of these have silted up in 


course of time, without practically any 
substitute for them. The like has happened 
in many other districts. 

The following table, compiled from the 
Statistical Abstract for British India , Tenth 
issue, 1933, shows the mileage of productive 
irrigation works in different- provinces of India 


in operation and 

the total 

capital outlay on 

them : 



Province 

Mileage 

Capital Outlay 

Madras 

3,749 

12,05,33,942 ‘ 

Bombay 

1,980 

19.44,75,700 

Bengal 

Si! 

07,43,5-11 

I T nil€xl Provinces 

2,372 

22,00,25,030 

Punjab 

3,200 

32,78,02,051 

Burma 

354 

2,12,21,281 

X.-W. I\ Pr. 

80 

74,07,100 

It is noteworthy that, 

though Bengal, 

according to (hr 

* latest Statistical Abstract , 

had not a single mile of prof 

luctive irrigation 

works in operation, vet the 

expenditure of 

Rs. 67,43,54 1 is > 

how n against her. 

As regards 

‘‘unproductive works’’ the 

expression is ta 

ken from 

the Statistical 

Abstract^ the foll< 

owing table 

also will show 

that Bengal has been discriminated against : 

Province 

Mileage 

Capital Outlay 

Madras 

710 

1,03,94,528 

Bombay 

2.832 

12,82,87,001 

Bengal 

70 

81,92,05:1 

Knit-cd Provinces 

447 

11.80,812 

Punjab 

1,047 

'59,07,198 

Burma 

140 

1,70,30,509 

Bihar «Sr Orissa 

71S 

0,27,63,915 

Central Provinces 

352 

6,63,17,078 

X.-W. F. Pr. 

138 

2.20,11,647 


If “unproductive” means unproductive, 
then more than thirty-eight- crores of rupees 
have been wasted on these* works. 


Bengal Water-ways ' v . 

The Bengal Legislative Council has passed 
a Water-ways Bill. Its object is to improve 
the existing water-ways of Bengal for the 
purpose of navigation, and possibly also to 
construct new ones for the same purpose. 
Serviceable water-ways for navigation may- be 
used for irrigation also to some extent but 
not as much as works constructed primarily 
for irrigation. Yet, as we have seen* little 
has been done for irrigation in Bengal by the 
Government. What may be done for naviga- 
tion will benefit mainly East Bengal, from 
which Sir Abdel Kerim Ghuznavi hails, and 
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which docs not stand in need of irrigation so 
much as West Bengal. 

But supposing water-ways used for naviga- 
tion will facilitate irrigation as much as 
irrigation works proper, let us see what 
Government will spend for such water-ways. 
The magnificent sum of Rs. 2,50,000 per 
annum is to be spent for the purpose! It has 
le c n shown in the previous note that in the 
Banja!) the sum of Rs. 32,78,02,05 1 has been 
>pent on productive irrigation works in opera- 
lion. To reach the Punjab standard of 
expenditure the Bengal (ioverninent will take 
just the brief period of thirteen centuries, or, 
to be precise, thirteen hundred and eleven 
years and a few months and days! 

Government Educational Expenditure 
in Bengal 

It is not merely in agricultural education 
and irrigation that Bengal has been neglected. 
This has been the ease in other matters also 
ealculated to directly benefit the people. 
Take education. Expenditure on education 
from Government funds in different provinces 
n shown in the table, printed below, compiled 
from the latest Statistical Abstract and 
Census Report. 


Province 

Population 

Kdueationa) expenditure 


in 1931 

from Govern men I 



Funds 

Bengal 

5,01,14,002 

1,51,03,615 

Bihar & 

Orissa 3,76,77,576 

(H, 25, 995 

Bombay 

2,19,30,601 

2,01,27,116 

Burma 

1, 16,67,146 

84,95,310 

P. A 

Berar 1,55,07,723 

55,10,868 

Madras 

4,67,10,107 

3,11,83,313 

Banjul) 

2,35,80,852 

1,85,13.310 

r. I\ 

4, <8 1,08, 763 

2,21 ,88,1138 

In 

• i l i 

considering the 

figures given above 4 . 


it should be borne in mind that the Govern- 
ment of India derives more of its revenue 
b’oin Bengal than from any two other 
provinces of India combined. 

Official Up~to~date-ness 

' The Tenth issue of the Statistical Abstract 
af British India was printed in July, 1933, 
and the latest Census of Tndia was taken in 
February, 1931. So between the printing of 
the Statistical Abstract and the taking of the 
census, there was roughly an interval of two 
years and a half. And in the meantime an 
abstract of census statistics had been officially 


published. The two tndia volumes — Report 
and Tables — of the census of 1931 had also 
been printed in July, 1933. Vet, we find 
that the Tenth Issue of the Statistical Abstract 
gives the census figures according to the 
census of 1921 ! 

The late Mr. A. Rangaswamy 
Aiyengar 

By the death of Mr. A. Rangaswainy 
Aivengar, late editor of The Hindu , Indian 



Mr. A. KsuigUHWiiiny Aiyenger 


journalism has lost one of its most distin- 
guished devotees. In addition to the other 
qualifications . which a journalist should 
possess, he possessed an expert’s knowledge 
of constitutional law and finance. He served 
his apprenticeship in journalism under his 
uncle Mr. Kasturiranga* Aiyengar and wrote 
a book on the governance of India. {Subse- 
quently he became editor of the Tamil daily 
Stead esamitran. He succeeded his uncle in 
the editorship of The Hindu. This daily has 
had a succession of eminent editors. That 
under him it did not suffer any loss of 
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reputation testifies to his remarkable abilities. 
He was an adherent of the Congress and 
belonged to the Swarajya party, and acted 
for some time as secretary to both. He 
was for some time a member of the 
Legislative Assembly and made many able 
speeches there. He went to London as a 
“delegate” to the second so-called Round 
Table Conference and gave* proof there of his 
knowledge of matters constitutional and of 
his controversial powers. 

The lafe Mr. Madhusudan Das 

Mr. Madhusudan Das, who died last month 
at the advanced age of 86, was Orissa's first 
graduate. He was a distinguished lawyer 
and a still more distinguished practical patriot 
of Orissa, lie devoted himself heart and 
soul to the resuscitation of the arts and crafts 
and cottage industries of Orissa. He lost 
large sums of money in the V'tkak Tannery 
and other patriotic ventures, lb* was a 
Christian but was never dc-nationalizcd. 
When the Prince of Wales came to India, 
Mr. Das was a minister of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government. So Ik* had to attend 
the durbar of the Prince of Wales. But Ik* 
refused to do so in European costume. It 
was decided in consequence that Indian 
ministers could attend the durbar in Indian 
dress. When Orissa was a part of tin* 
Province of Bengal Mr. Das was a member 
of its Legislative Council four times. Tn 1913 
he was elected a member of the Imperial 
Council by the Bihar and Orissa Council. 
Under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, Ik* 
was a minister of the Bihar and Orissa 
Council. 

When it was proposed to reduce the 
salary of the B. and O. ministers, Mr. Das 
offered to serve without any salary, provided 
he was allowed to practise in the law-courts 
as a lawyer, for he was comparatively a «poor 
man. Some of his reasons for being allowed 
to practise were that Bihar and Orissa was 
a comparatively poor Province, and hence ;all 
that could be doue to reduce public expendi- 
ture should be done ; that in the Local 
Self-Government Department many persons 
work as chairmen, members, etc., of 
municipalities and district and local boards 


without salary, and therefore, “in an organiza- 
tion in which all the workers are honorary 
a salaried Minister mars the symmetry and 
harmony of tin* organization” ; and that when 
persons like the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
and the Raja of Mahmudabad could be 
members of the Executive Council and it was 
not considered impracticable or incongruous 
for them at the same time to manage their 
vast estates and become parties to and 
witnesses in law-suits, it could not then be 
held objectionable for a minister to be a 
practising lawyer. But the Bihar Government 
did not accept, his proposal. So he resigned. 

At one time lie had great influence* over 
the Chiefs of Orissa, and they followed his 
advice and he kept watch over their interests. 
During the last years of his life he suffered 
from ill-health and financial worries, but never 
lost hope and enthusiasm for Orissa. He 
was one of the presidents of the Indian 
( Christian Association. 

The late Sir Provas Chunder Miffer 

Sir Provas < Miunder Mitter was apparently 
in the best of health when he suddenly died 
of failure of the heart last month. He 
began life as a practising lawyer and ended 
his career as a Government officer, dying in 
harness. He was a very experienced and 
able officer, possessing complete mastery of the 
details of Bengal’s educational and financial 
problems. No one had a more thorough 
grasp of the land revenue problem of Bengal. 
He had served the Bengal Government both 
as a minister and a member of the Executive 
Council. In polities, he belonged to the old 
Congress school, now knowft as the Indian 
Liberal party. He had served both tin*, Indian 
and the British Indian Association in honorary 
official capacities. The- fact that he was a 
member of the Rowlatt Committee and signed 
its report made him unpopular. As a 
“delegate” to the so-ealled Round Table 
Conference, Ik* went to London twice, and was 
tin* first to claim for Bengal the proceeds 
of the Jute Export Duty. If Bengal gets 
even a portion of that duty, no small part of 
the credit will be his. He is also entitled 
to praise for the diminished capitation charges 
to be henceforth taken from India. It is 



said that the outline of the Montagu- 
Chclmsford Reform scheme was his handi- 
work. 

Me was long connected with the* Society 
for the Improvement of the Backward 
(’lasses in Bengal and Assam, for some time 
as its president and some time as its patron, 
and used to contribute to its funds. This 
Society has some lot) schools under its 
control, with some 18,000 boys and girls 
as pupils. 

The late Swami Sivananda 

Swami Sivauanda, President of the 
Rainkrishna Mission and Belur Math, passed 
away last month at the ripe old age of SO. 
He was a direct disciple of Paramhamsa 
Kamkrishua. From youth upwards lie was 
of a religious turn of mind. Coining in 
contact with and under the influence of the 
Paramhamsa he renounced the world, gave 
up his job and became a sannvasin, rising 
gradually to be the head of the Mission. Me 
■"pent souk* time in Ceylon as a preacher, and 
established several Ashrams in di Demit parts 
of India. Mis life was uneventful, as that of 
smnyasins generally is. 

Anglo-Soviet Trade Pact 

Anglo-Soviet trade relations have been 
re-established bv the, Anglo-Soviet Trade Pact. 
P “provides for the reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation treatment of Soviet goods in the British 
Kmpire excluding the Dominions.” This is 
an indirect recognition of the fact that the 
Dominions are no longer under British rule 
and imperialism. Apparently for wishing for 
"uch a condition for India Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has been sent to jail for two years. 

The Pact proves that the communist 
Bolshevik^ and the capitalist Britishers do not 
consider one another untouchable. 

There has been a similar commercial 
rapprochement between capitalist America and 
communist Russia. 

One touch of gold (or is it silver or 
paper ?) makes the whole world kin. 

Government Servants and Politics 

New Delhi, Feb. 16 

An important change defining what is meant by 
Government servants taking ports in politics ana 


elections lias been gazetted today amending the 
Government. Servants* Pondiiet Rules and substitut- 
ing the following for sub-rule (1) of Rub* 2d. 

(1) Subject to provisions of Rule 22 ami of any 
general or sjHvial order of the local Government 
no Government servant shall take part in, subscribe 
in aid of or assist in any way any jwilitical 
movement in India or relating to Indian affairs. 

Rxplanatiou of the expression political movement 
includes any movement or activities tending 
directly or indirectly to excite disaffection against 
or to embarrass Government as by law established 
or to promote feelings of hatred or enmity between 
different classes of 1 1 is Majesty’s subjects or to 
disturb the public peace. 

(2) No Government servant shall jiermit any 
person dependent on him for maintenance or under 
nis can* or control to take part in or in any way 
assist any movement or activity which is or tends 
directly nr indirectly to be subversive of Govern- 
ment as by law established in India. 

ttXIM. \ NATION 

A Government servant shall be deemed to have 
permitted a person to take part in or assist a 
movement or activity within the meaning of clause 

(2) if In; has not taken every precaution and done 
everything in his power to prevent such person 
from so acting or if when he knows or has reason 
to suspect that such person is so acting he does 
not at once inform the local Government or 
officer to whom lie is subordinate. A. I\ 

The old rule directed Government servants 
not to take part in or subscribe in aid of anv 
political movement, etc. Tin; changed ride 
prohibits assisting in tiny way any political 
movement. So the prohibition now becomes 
more comprehensive, vaguer and more elastic. 
That is the beauty of all such rules. 

According to the old rule, if a Government 
servant had any doubt as to whether any 
action which he proposed to take would 
contravene this rule, he was to refer the 
matter to the local Government or the authority 
to which he was immediately subordinate, and 
thereafter aet according to the orders received. 
Thus the old rule made things safe for those 
Government servants who could not themselves 
decide what to do. Would it be permissible for 
them now to • seek .the guidance of higher 
authorities ? 

r rtie explanation of ‘“political movement” 
is comprehensive, in its vagueness. It is 
difficult to say what may or may not embarrass 
Government. What is embarrassment ? Can 
or does anything really embarrass the august 
entity known as Government ? Henceforth 
many beneficial, or at any rate harmless, social, 
caste or communal movements and activities 
may come under this explanation. 
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Those who depend on or are under the care 
or control of Government .servants an* 
henceforth to consider themselves to be 
unpaid Government servants. Government 
servants may henceforth be made responsible 
for whatever their sons or other relatives, 
forming a joint family, may do, unless the joint 
family be legally broken up, or the sons, etc., 
are disinherited and driven away from home ; 
for these are included in "every precaution” 
and "everything in his power.” 

The father or other guardian, when he is a 
Government servant, is practically to be 
required to do a bit of informer’s work, 
without extra payment, in relation to his 
wards. 

The altered conditions of Government 
service may not bring Government- into 
increased hatred or contempt. Rut they will 
not enhance the affection or respect which the 
s near relatives and friends of Government 
servants should feel for them. * 

Calcutta Celluloid Works Ltd . 

The Calcutta Celluloid Works was at lirst 
established as a private* concern by Mr. 4. N. 
Rose, who has learned the art of making 
celluloid and celluloid articles in Japan. 
Having succeeded in producing articles of 
high quality and finish, which we have* 
ourselves seem and liked after use, he has 
recently converted the factory into a limited 
liability company, with a strong board of 
directors. We are glad to find our own 
impressions confirmed by the opinions pro- 
nounced by distinguished industrialists and 
men of business. Recently Aeharya Prapluilln 
Chandra Ray, accompanied bv Sj. Rajsckhnr 
Bose, late manager of the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works, Mr. J. 0. Das, 
managing director of the Bengal Central Bank 
Ltd., and others paid a visit to the factory. 

Mr. J. N. Bose, Managing Director °of the 
Company, took .him over the whole factory and 
explained to him each stage of the work that is 
being done there. Aeharya" Ray was perfectly 
satisfied with all that he saw'. The finished 
articles of daily use appeared to him to be of 
very good quality. It was a matter of great 
gratification to him that this purely Indian con- 
cern was such a success within a short period of 
time. He cordially congratulated the Company on 
its success and wished it a long, glorious and 
, useful career. 


Madras School of Arts Exhibition 

The Madras School of Arts Exhibition 
continues to be popular. The Hindu reviews 
it as follows, in part : 

The third animal exhibition of the (iowrnmenl 
School of Arts is a most interesting show and a 
striking evidence of the progress which the school 
is making from year to year. The aveiage is 
distinctly higher and the technique as varied as 
it is interesting. 

Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury: the Principal, 
exhibits e.\l reities of handling in his “Namaz" and 
“Mountain Maid," the one preeise and delicate, the 
other bold and virile, differences whieh are well 
in harmony with the themes of their subjects. Mr. 
Chowdhury ’s i wo portrait busts of bis wife and 
of Sir Archibald Campbell are works of greal 
merit. Mr. V. It. Cliitm is perhaps the only one 
to work in i lie traditional style and as such bis 
works possess a distinct value of their own. His 
little portraits of Kashmiri maidens are delicately 
charming. Hi?- “Returning from the Rond" and 
“.Musicians” are remarkable specimens of tempera 
work. Mr. S\rd Haned's “Through the Leaves" is 
a high key Miiijert well carried out ..A powerful 
picture is Mr. Lokayyas “Meditation of Siva." 
“Rohail" and Rriest" by Mr. V. D. ( ioviudaraj 
two work* which leave little to hi* desired from 
them. The “Oh. Dimple’' by Air. Dastidar is. 
perhaps, t I k*, most outstanding work in the show. 
Air. II. M. Sein’s “Twin" breathes the same 
sentiment, though entirely different in its composi- 
tion. Quite the best sculptural work seen for some 
years past in Aladras is “Rasa-lila," a somewhat 
large panel in relief which depicts a well composed 
group of dancers and possesses a wonderful sense 
of movement. 

On \ it Section 

It is in the craft section that progress is most 
evident and the specimens of work exhibited here 
cover a wide range of activity. For the lirst time 
in an exhibition one can see displayed suites of 
furniture suitable for Indian homes. The designs 
are by Air. V. R. Oliitra, who has evidently spenl 
a good deal of thought and can* in the work. 
The lacquered furniture of the school is pretty 
well known by this time and in the present show 
soini! choice specimens arc exhibited. Charming 
examples of jewellery enamels *al*e' in a ease by 
themselves. Their design and. 'colouring are most 
tasteful and novel. This craft which, though quite 
new to the school, has been well mastered and the 
specimens of work compare very well with those 
of more reputed firms. 

The Aga Khan to be Prime Minister ? 

A rumour has been set a float that the 
Aga Khan will be made the first prime- minister 
of Federated India. 

Broadly speaking there arc two classes of 
politically-minded Indians. One class will 
work the White Paper scheme, the other will 
not. Nothing need be said regarding the 
numerical strength or the comparative ability, 
devotion to the, cause of the country and 
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the sacrifices made* for it by these two parties. 
The prime minister will be chosen from the 
former class. If the choice is to fall on the 
ablest man, irrespective of communal considera- 
tions, then' are men far abler, more public- 
spirited, more devoted to the cause of India 
and more in touch with the country than the* 
Aga Khan. If the choice; must fall on a 
Muhammadan, even then there are abler, more 
public-spirited and fitter persons than the 
Aga Khan. 

The Railway Budget Deficit 

The Railway Budget continues to show 
a deficit, though it is less than in the 
immediately preceding years. It is said the 
railways have* seen the worst, and better days 
are in store for them. May it lx* so. 

Of the causes of railway deficit# some 
an* temporary, economic depression, for 
example. With the gradual disappearance 
of this factor, there would be a corresponding 
decrease in the deficit. 

As many a little makes a mickle, souk; 
Government- measure;#, for example those in 
Bengal to cope with the non-violent Congress 
movement or similar ones meant for combating 
terrorism, must have contributed, to however 
small an extent, to produce deficits. To 
frustrate the efforts of Congressmen to hold 
the last session of the Congress in Calcutta, 
tickets were not issued from many stations to 
Calcutta for some days as freely as usual. 
Similar steps were taken in some districts 
to prevent the holding of political conferences 
by Congressmen. Recently by order of the 
District Magistrate of Chittagong the running 
of some of the usual trains to and from 
Chittagong was discontinued for a certain 
period. In the. Midnapur district also freedom 
of movement has been considerably hampered. 
Young Indian strangers are looked upon all 
over India — particularly Bengalis and in 
Bengal, with suspicion owing to political 
causes. Eor this reason adventurous young 
men even of a non-political bent of mind are 
not uuoften disinclined to travel. 

Strategic railway lines have never been 
paying. As these were constructed and are 
meant to keep Britain's hold over India — at 
least mainly, the cost of their construction 
and upkeep ought to be paid by the British 
people, at least in great part 
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The costliness of railway administration in 
India is due to a great extent to the fact of 
its being top-heavy. Pandit Chandrika Prasad 
has shown again and again that in no country 
of the world is there such a vast, difference 
between the salaries paid to the highest grades 
and those paid to the lowest class of railway 
servants. The highest and higher salaries 
can be considerably reduced without any loss 
of efficiency, and so they ought to be reduced. 
The lowest grade employees ought to get at 
least a living wage. 

The railways should and can be completely 
Indianizcd in the course of a definitely fixed 
short period, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans being considered as and treated 
on a footing of equality with Indians. This 
would make it easier to effect economics. 

Third-class passengers are the mainstay of 
income from passenger traffic.. Yet the 
railway administration cares the least for the 
health, convenience and comfort of third-class 
passenghrs. We are not (juite sun; whether 
in all railways all third class compartments 
even in through trains are provided with 
lavatories. Third-class lavatories, where they 
exist, ought to have a sufficient supply of water, 
and also light at night and daylight during day 
time. There should be fans, for use in summer, 
in all third class carriages. It is true, third- 
class passengers have no fans in their houses. 
But there they are not compelled to keep inside 
their rooms always ; they can often live in the 
open. And it should be borne in mind that, 
except in big towns, even second class 
passengers do not all have* fans in their houses, 
and yet the railways give them fans. 

In through trains for long night journeys 
there ought to be some sleeping accommodation 
even for third-class passengers. 

Several times every year higher class 
passengers are offered considerable concessions 
for return journeys, and ordinary return tickets 
also can be had by these passengers at 
concession rates. Third-class passengers 
have no such advavtages. They should be 
given these advantages. Even for ordinary 
single journeys the fares taken from third- 
class passengers can and should be reduced. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway is a State 
railway just like the East Indian Railway* 
Yet the fares in the former are* higher 'thflUi 
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in the latter, it has been said that the length 
of ,the lines in the former are less than 
the length in the latter, and therefore 
higher fares have to be charged. Hut 
that is no justification, in all provinces, 
‘there are some districts of which the civil 
administration, postal work, etc., are carried 
^bn at a loss. But for that reason the 
Government do not charge higher registration 
fees and court fees and postal rates in those 
unremunerative districts than in other ones. 
Moreover, the high rates of fares in the 
E. B. Railway stand in the way of growth of 
passenger traffic and of profits. 

Passengers in central, oast and north 
Bengal have another disadvantage. Travelling 
in these parts is comparatively slow. For 
example, the distance from Calcutta to 
Allahabad is much greater than the distance 
from Calcutta to Chittagong. Yet one can travel 
from Calcutta to Allahabad in 13 or 14 hours, 
but the journey from Calcutta to Chittagong 
takes some 24 hours. True, part of the latter 
journey has to be performed by steamer. 
But there is no reason why river navigation 
should be so slow as it is. The steamer fares 
charged do not err on the side of cheapness. 

The treatment of the third-class passengers 
by railway 1 {servants admits of still further 
improvement, though it must be admitted that 
there has been some improvement. 

Regirding goods traffic, it is sure to 
improve and prove remunerative if the 
railways adopt a policy and rates which 
would promote Indian industries. There 
should not be even the shadow of a suspicion 
left that the railways are meant mainly to push 
the export of raw materials abroad for their 
import to India in the form of manufactured 
articles and to promote imports of other 
foreign manufactured goods also. Indian 
fail ways should do all that is possible in the 
way of reduction of freight, etc., to promote* 
Indian industries and agriculture. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

.The railways in India have cost the 
Indian taxpayer some 850 crores of rupees, 
when loans were taken for them they were 
guaranteed on the security of the general 
revenues of India, and at least 75 crores of 
rapees have been paid on interest charges 
ffoue. The railways are in fact the property 


of the people of India. What the intention 
of the present Government of Great Britain 
is in seeking to set up a statutory railway 
authority by legislation in the British 
Parliament, does not matter. Whatever the 
intention, if the statutory railway authority 
be set up by parliamentary legislation — not 
by legislation by the highest Indian legislature, 
and if, as has been proposed in the White 
Paper, the Secretary of State has the power 
of recruitment of the railway services, the 
people of India would be practically expropriat- 
ed and the Indian railways would be managed 
in the interests of British merchants, 
manufacturers and shippers and in those of 
job-seeking Britishers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh had tabled a cut 
motion in the Legislative Assembly which 
resulted in a debate on the subject of the 
Statutory Railway Authority. 

“It- was Mr. Neogy’s ruthless analysis of the 
London scheme that brought the Assembly to 
realize the dang- irons implications of the language 
of the London Committee's report, and how 
necessary it was to emphasize the opinion which 
Mr. ILunaswanii Mudaliar, himself a member of 
tin? London Committee, declared yesterday, namely, 
that legislation setting up the Railway Authority 
should be undertaken in India and not by the 
British Parliament.” 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy, leader of the Democratic- 
party, pointed out forcibly that 

the meaning of the motion was tint the fullest 
freedom be preserved for this Assembly to legislate 
in whatsoever manner it liked for’ setting lip a 
managing agency for the administration of railways 
in India costing Rs. 850 crores to the Indian 
taxpayers and that the same right should remain 
unfettered for this Assembly’s successor in regard 
to amendment of such statute. He and his party 
would vote only in that sense and not in the 
narrow sense mentioned by Mr. Hamas wami 
Mudaliar that legislation should be undertaken in 
India and not by Parliament. Whatever authority 
was set up for the administration of railways, 
whether it was called Statutory Railway Board or 
any other name, it must be subordinate to t-ho 
Central Legislature and would act as mere agents 
for the purpose. 

Recalling his own speeches in the Assembly 
on the subject, which he described as a voice 
in the wilderness, Mr. Neogy pointed out how 
this point about the Statutory Authority • was 
practically kept away from the infhieiice of 
the legislature and was smuggled in by the 
Government of India in their despatch on the 
Simon Commission Report and specifically 
mentioned in the report of the Federal 
Structure Committee of the first so-called 
Round Table Conference. 
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When objection was taken by member after 
member against this way of doing things the 
Maharaja of Bikaner was quoted as having approval 
of it, but the Maharaja of Bikaner disowned it. 
With such a past as to its origin the matter was 
again discussed by the Consultative Committee in 
India when the Indian members again recorded 
their decision against legislation bein«j undertaken in 
England on the ground that it would interfere with 
the authority of the Government of India in railway 
matters. 

Mr. Neogy proceeded to describe our 
railway systems as the biggest socialist institu- 
tion of the world, as they were owned by the 
people, worked for the people and for the 
benefit of the people. We think they would 
really be a socialistic institution when they 
would be entirely Tndiauizcd, being controlled 
and run by Indians alone. Mr. Neogy remind- 
ed the Assembly that, in years past, 

when loans were taken, they were guaranteed 
on the security of the general revenues of the 
country and how at least Ks. 7.VX),()0.(XK) were 
paid as interest charges alone. That is why the 
proprietorship of the present or the Federal 
Government was recognized even in the Government 
scheme. But what about the agency ? The legis- 
lature might not exercise full or detailed control, 
but the fundamental principle that the taxpayers 
of the country wen; the principals of the railway 
profK'rty must be fully recognized and not left in 
any doubt. They could delegate the authority for 
administering railways to anybody. It could lie by 
legislation or by convention" as* was done in the 
ease of separation of flu* railway finance from the 
general finance. India would therefore object- to 
legislation by means of adaptation clause, for that 
really meant Parliamentary control, as the meaning 
of that phrase was brought out during the discus- 
sions on the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Neogy then rebutted the points in 
Mr. Mudaliar's speech. 

lie feared that, far from the Secretary of State 
wiping himself out the moment the Statutory 
Authority was established, he would really pop his 
head like Jack in the box ; for in the matter 
of appointments and dismissals the power was 
hugely in the hands of the Governor-General snd 
it would be the Governor-General taking orders 
from the Secretary of State. It had been clearly 
specified that the president of the Board would be 
appointed by tnc Governor-General and would 
have the right of access to the Governor-General. 
Where was the need for this right of access ? Then 
the Governor-General would appoint half the 
number of members of the Board and in the* 
case of the Chief Commissioner of Railways, his 
appointment would be subject to confirmation by 
the Governor-General, which means again taking 
orders from the Secretary of State. 

Services anij Finance 

Mr. Neogy referred to the voting powers of the 
Assembly and said that the moment separate author- 
ity was appointed without the Assembly being 
given the right of legislation for, and the control of, 
its managing agency, then the* Public Accounts Cora- 
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mittee’s scrutiny of the railway accounts, now exer- 
cised, would disappear and the auditor-general would 
not. be able to observe the first canon of his duties 
as regards public expenditure, and this technical 
check to ovcr-cx travagnuec would he gone. 

As regards recruitment of services to railways, 
Mr. Neogy thought that the Secretary of State 
would interfere not only when rjuestious connected 
with communal claims came up, hut in the matter 
(if Indiaiiization also the Secretary of State would 
exorcise control by regarding the railway service 
as a key service, even as Sir Thomas Ryan, when 
appearing as Secret rv of the Railway board as a 
witness before the Islington Commission, treated it. 
He had this fear, because the White Paper stated 
that "I In* question of recruitment by the Secretary 
of Stall' to sujMTior medical and railway services 
is under examination and His Majesty’s Government 
hope to submit their recommendation to the 
.Joint Select Committee.’’ 

Sir Henry Gidney interposed, pointing 
out that no decision laid been reached and 
the Secretary of State had promised to 
submit a note. 

Mr. Neogy quoted from the London Committee’s 
report to show that the Secretary of State would 
always interfere in the service* and the Public 
Service* Commission in India would be consulted 
only with regard to the framing of rides for 
recruitment. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. James spoke 
after Mr. Neogy. They were followed by 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir and Sir Joseph ] Shore. The President 
brought the debate to a close by saying : 

1 have been told that the object of the sponsors 
of t ho motion and that of the Independent, 
Democratic. Nationalist and the Centre parties is 
that, they desire to convey their opinion, that “the 
Constitution Act should merely contain a clause 
requiring the establishment of Statutory Railway 
Authority and that its constitution, functions and 
powers shall be subject, to legislation, initial as well 
as amending, in the Indian Central Legislature.” 

'Phis was incorporated in the report of 
the day's proceedings, and Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh was allowed to withdraw his token cut 
motion. 

The Assembly has pronounced its opinion ; 
but the Secretary of State, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, the British Ministry and 
the British Parliament are not bound to act 
according to the views of the Assembly. 
Hence our apprehension is that the people of 
India would.be deprived of their proprietorship 
of the Indian railways and they would be kept 
in economic bondage partly by means of these 
lines of railroad. 

Proscribed American Publications 

We did not know that "Gandhi versus 
the Empire" by Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar, an 
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American publication, had been proscribed 
by the Government of India. But the follow- 
ing paragraphs from Unity of Chicago say that 
it has been : 

“Gandhi Versus the Empire” by Dr. II arid as 
T. Muzumdar, unanimously conceded by the 
American press to be the best book on Gandhi 
and modern India, has been banned by the British 
Government of India, according to advices from 
India. 

“The Government of India have prohibited the 
importation by post into British India of (a) the 
book entitled “Gandhi Versus the Empire” by 
Haridas T. Muzumdar, published by the Universal 
Publishing Company, New York, U. S. A., or 
(b) any translation, reprint or other document 
containing substantial reproductions of the matter 
contained in the said book.” 

“Gandhi Versus the Empire,” by Dr. Muzumdar 
is in good company. The previous American 
publications proscribed by the British Government 
are Will Durant’s “The Cas ? for India,” Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s “India in Bondage,” and Bishop 
Fred B. Fisher’s “That Strange Little Brown 
Man — Gandhi.” 

The British Government's proscription of “Gandhi 
Versus the Empire” is in the; opinion of the 
author, Dr. Muzumdar, very curious and < unintelli- 
gent, “because four-fifths or the book consists of 
Gandhi’s own writings and speeches, csjiecially 
. his ten historic speeches at trie Second Round 
Table Conference.” 

Revival of Filipino Freedom Question 

In the course of one of his letters contri- 
buted to the dailies owned by the "Free 
Press/’ l)r. Sudhindra Bose of America refers 
to the revival of the question of Filipino 
independence. Bays he : 

After a year of hitter fighting over the Hawes- 
Cutting Filipino independence act iu the 
Philippine Islands, the controversial question is 
now hack in Washington again. The Philippine 
Legislature, which has rejected the -Hawes-Cutting 
bill, has sent to this country an independence 
mission headed by Senator Manuel Quezon, domin- 
ant political figure iu the Islands. .Quezon and 
his fellow-missioners are now in Washington to 
appeal to President Roosevelt and Congress for 
a new independence act. Quezon said the Filipinos 
demand that “we should be granted our indepen- 
dence as soon as we establish the Philippine 
republic— which cannot take more than two or 
three years.” 

A New Proukam Outlined 

Many liberal-minded Americans say, the * last 
thing they want to do is to have to fight to keep 
the Philippine Islands, which they uo not want 
and which do not want them. The Foreign Policy 
Association of New York and the Carnegie World 
.. Peace Foundation submitted to President Roose- 
velt last week a six-point, programme of 
independence for the Islands, designed to 
“furnish a fair a» d equitable arrangement” satis- 
factory to both the United States and its insular 
v possession. 

: Evidently it is not sedition in the United 


States of America for a dependency to ask 
and agitate for independence. 

Distribution of Salt Import Dufy 
Proceeds 

Major D. Graham Pole put a question in 
the British Parliament in connection with the 
distribution between the Provinces of the 
proceeds of the additional import duty on salt. 
The Under-Secretary of State for India has 
been in communication with the Government 
of India on this matter and writes to the 
Major : 

"I am now able to inform you that there 
is no present intention of discontinuing the 
distribution of seven-eighths of the proceeds 
of the additional import duty on salt between 
the Provinces that consume imported salt. 
Under this arrangement Bengal received 
Rs. 5.37 lakhs in 1931-32 and Rs. 5.50 lakhs 
(Revised Estimate) in 1932-33 ; but the amount 
distributable depends on the proceeds of the 
tax, and as the rate of duty was reduced last 
March, it is not unlikely that the share of 
Bengal in 1 933-34 will be less than in the 
previous years.” 

The Legislative Assembly Salt Industry 
Committee observe in their report that 

When the additional import duty was first 
imposed, it was decided that seven-eighths of the 
proceeds should lie allotted to the Local Govern- 
ment in which imported salt was eonsumed in 
projxirtion to their share in the trade. Reports 
obtained from the Central Board of Revenue show 
that very little money has been devoted by the 
local Governments out of these proceeds to 
expenditure iu connection with the development 
of the salt industry in their areas and that 
practically the whole has been absorbed by 
the Local Governments concerned . for use in 
meeting expenditure incurred on geileral purposes. 
The Committee are informed thaNout. of the one- 
eighth share that was reserved v by the Central 
Government there will he available by the end 
of the next financial year a sum of Rs. 2| lakhs 
after allowing for the actual expenditure and 
commitments of the Central Government in respect 
of developments at Khewra and other purposes, 
and the Committee; recommend that the Govern- 
ment of India should inform the local Governments 
that they are prepared, if schemes are submitted, 
to allot money for local salt development -.work 
from this balance. 

Chittagong Doings and Interests 

From the collective fines imposed on the 
Hindus of Chittagong end the various restric- 
tive and repressive measures taken against 
Hindu boys and young men there, outsiders 
may be .under the impression that the people 
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of Chittagong, particularly the Hindus, have 
developed only one interest, rix., terrorism, 
and specialized in it But, the fact is, the 
cult of terrorism is confined to a minority of 
which the numerical strength is not known. 
Chittagong people have developed other and 
far different interests. During a few hours’ 
recent visit we got acquainted with the 
Ary a Sangit Samiti, an association which 
cultivates and teaches music ; an electric 
supply company ; the Chittagong Sahitya 
I’arishat, which promotes the cause of Bengali 
literature and cultivates acquaintance with it ; 
and a private girls’ school which has got an 
enrolment of 240 pupils in the course of two 
years — and this in addition to a Government 
girls’ school of longer standing, which has a 
larger number of pupils. Chittagong is the 
only mofussil town in Bengal which has a 
daily paper, Panrhajanya. But that which 
took us to Chittagong was the ceremony of 
laving the foundation of a new cotton mills, 
which was performed by Mrs. Nellie Non-Gupta. 
The Company is non-communal and has a strong 
hoard of directors. There is every probability 
of the Mills proving a great success. “The 
natural resources of the district of Chittagong 
and its neighbouring districts for cotton 
industry are immense. Over 3 lac niaunds of 
raw cotton is grown in Chittagong alone. 
Its humid climate and large supply of skilled 
weavers in Chittagong and Noakhali, its port 
and its facilities in rivers and railways are 
special features suitable for Cotton Mills.” 

We have also had the privilege, during 
our visit, of taking part in the unveiling of 
two portraits of that fearless leader, Desa/jritfa 
'Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta. 

Midnapur Magistrate has No Use 
for Mahatma Gandhi 

The District Magistrate of Midnapur has 
written to Mr. B. N. Sasmal that it is 
undesirable that Mahatma Gandhi should 
visit his district just now. This docs not 
mean that the Magistrate has no use for 
non-violence or a preacher of non-violence 
in that district. The Magistrate certainly 
wants that the people of Midnapur collectively 
and every individual non-official there should 
refrain from the use of force. As for officials 
in the executive and police departments, from 
the days of Lord Irwin, f if not from an 


earlier period, we have been accustomed to 
the doctrine that minimum force may and 
should be used bv them against non-officials, 
if necessary, when they indulge in civil 
disobedience and on other similar occasions, 
the choice of the occasions and the decision 
of what is the minimum being practically 
left to those local men on the spot 
Moreover, we have been recently told 
in the Bengal (Ymneil by the Hon’ble 
Mr. lleid that some damage to non -officials’ 
property in consequence of some activities 
of officials is unavoidable. Such unavoidable 
damage implies the use* of minimum force 
by officials. Now Mahatma' Gandhi, being 
a thorough-going “Non-violencist,” may not 
subscribe to the doctrines of the justifiability 
of minimum force in the official sense and of 
the unavoidableness of some damage to non- 
official property on some occasions. So, if 
during a visit to Midnapur, he heard of such 
use of foroe and such damage, he might give 
frank expression to his opinion about them. 
This might lead to complications, which the 
Magistrate probably wished to avoid. 

"Moreover, though for the present Mahatma 
Gandhi has kept all his political activities in 
abeyance, nobody can forget or has forgotten 
that he is India’s greatest political leader, the 
field-marshal in fact of India’s non-violent 
freedom’s fight. So his mere presence might 
rekindle the dying embers of the non-violent 
martial lire. 

Indian States Protection Bill 

Souk; years ago there was passed a 
Princes’ Protection Act, on the main ground 
that some editors were blackmailers and the 
helpless princes required to be protected 
against such rascals. Since its passage, that 
Act has been made use of only twice or thrice, 
showing that among the seven hundred and 
odd princes and. chiefs two or three have had 
some grievance* remediable by that Act. 
The * “liberties,” such as they were, of all 
Indian journalists ought not to have 
been curtailed- for such a trifling reason. These 
same rascally blackmailers have been again 
trotted out by Sir Muhammad Yakub in his 
Assembly speech in justification of the Indian 
States Protection Bill. He says some princes 
give feasts to journalists and present them with 
thick packets of currency notes. Supposing 
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that is true, the Bill ought to provide 

punishment for. the bribing princes also, which, 
of course, it does not.‘ 

The new bill has been named the States 
Protection Bill. But though Louis XIV of 
Franck said, “I am the State,” we have not 
got 700 Ixxiis XI Vs among us, nor has any 
prince declared that he is the State. So 
protection of the princes is not* identical 

with protection of the States. It may be 

objected that the administration of the States 
must be protected. But as there is reign of 

law in very few States, the rulers* will being 
law, the princes and the administration are 
identical. So the name States Protection 
Bill is a misnomer. 

It is the people of the States who require 
protection, rather than the princes. In very 
many States they are subjected to oppression 
and misrule. In most States there is no Press, 
and where there is any, there is not even as 
much freedom of the Press as t fie re is in 
British India. So the people of those States in 
which there is misrule cannot ventilate their 
grievances within the States. Their grievances 
are ventilated, and that, too, rarely, in papers 
in British India. Even that means would 
practically cease to be available on the Bill 
becoming law. It has been and may be said 
that newspapers indulging in fair and 
legitimate criticism need have no fear. But 
journalists know to their cost that there is 
no definite criterion of fair and legitimate 
criticism, and that the tendency of all such 
laws is to increase the arbitrariness of the 
executive. 

Another way in which the States’ people 
could ventilate their grievances was to hold 
conferences in British India. But the new 
bill has a section which would enable the 
Magistrate of the place where such a Conference 
might be proposed to be held to stop such 
an assemblage of men. So, when the Home 
Member asked people to reconcile themselves 
to autocratic rule in the States, he was 
not joking ! ; 

The States, no doubt, require to be 
protected against conspiracies against them 
in British India and against jathas intruding 
into them from British India in order to 
' overawe them. But the introduction of a Bill 
providing against these tilings long after the 


fate which overtook Kashmir and Alwar, 
looks like elucidating the meaning of the 
proverbial shutting of the stable-door after 
the horse has been stolen. Nevertheless, if a law 
penalizing only conspiracies and jathas of the 
above description be enforced in a non- 
cornmunal manner, it may do some good. All 
the other clauses of the Bill should be scrapped. 

It has been said that, as the Prince.s or 
their nominees would sit in the Federal 
Legislature side by side with the representatives 
of British India, if there be criticism of 
the States in British India the harmonious 
working of the Federation would not be 
possible. That is a funny idea. The different 
Provinces would form parts of the Federation. 
Is it intended or contended that there 
should not be any criticism of one Province 
in or from another ? If it be allowable, as it 
certainly is, far men and papers in one 
Province to criticize and agitate against the 
doings in another, why should the men and 
papers in any part of British India be 
prevented from having their say on the 
happenings in any Indian State ? Surely 
the States are not sacrosanct 

Mr. James made a speech in the Assembly 
in connection with this protection bill from 
which it seems that the Government want the 
Indian States to enact Arms Acts, as otherwise 
the smuggling of revolvers, etc., by terrorists 
and would-be terrorists cannot be completely 
prevented ; and so the princes want, as a 
sort of quid pro quo , that they should be 
protected against British-Indian criticism ! 
Is there a bargain like this ? 

In any case, it would be interesting to 
know who among the Prince^ v have asked for 
protection. The contentment of the people, 
produced by good government according to a 
popular constitution, is the only sure protection 
and the only protection worth having. He 
who asks for protection against criticism has 
a guilty conscience, and writes himself' down 
as an iriibecile or a tyrant, or both. 

It has been surmised that the States 
Protection Bill would be an inducement for 
the princes to join the Federation. But have 
they really wanted such an inducement ? If 
so, while they themselves want protection 
against blackmailers, they would themselves 
be considered guiky of blackmailing. 
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Silver Jubilee of Hindusfhan Co- 
operative Insurance Society , Ltd . 

The celebration of the silver jubilee of 
the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Limited, on the 13th February last 
at the Calcutta Town Hall under the president- 
ship of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was a brilliant 
success. The striking progress which the 
Society has made bears witness to the practical 
idealism and foresight of its originator, the late 
Mr. Ambikacharan Lkil and of Mr. Surendra- 
natli Tagore and other active promoters, as well 
as to tin* ability and industry of its present 
general manager, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
and his co-workers. We wish still greater 
progress and success to the Society than it has 
yet achieved. 

Work Done by Bengal Industries 
Department 

A press note has been issued on the work 
done by the Industries Department of the 
Government of Bengal in 1932-33. Consider- 
ing the very limited resources at the disposal 
of the Bengal Government, much useful work 
appears to have been done by the Department. 

The most noticeable features of the work of this 
Department during this period were : 

(*) a new orientation of Government's Stones 
Purchase Policy ; 

(u) the appointment of the Board of Industries 
and the bringing into operation of the State Aid 
to Industries Act ; and 

(Hi) the inauguration of a scheme of economic 
reconstruction in order to attempt the solution of 
the problem of middle-class unemployment. 

The Bengal Budget 

This is the budget season. While provin- 
ces like Madras and Bombay have been able 
to draw up budgets showing small surpluses, 
the Bengal budget shows a deficit of more 
than two crores of rupees, amounting to about 
25 per cent of the entire amount of the 
budget. This is not the first time that the 
Province has a deficit budget. Bengal has 
been the milch cow of the Government of 
India since the beginning of British rule. 
Bengal publicists have known this fact for 
years. And for some years past the Bengal 
Government also have been admitting that 
the Government of India have been taking 
from the Province more than from any two 
other provinces combined. It would not 
do to say, Bengal must suffer because 
«he has the permanent settlement of 


land revenue. That settlement -was not 
the work of the people . of Bengal. If 
it must bo unsettled, let the successors of 
those British administrators who were its 
authors break their pledges and -do it. In 
any case, if that settlement was wrong, 
that mistake cannot justify the legalized 
spoliation of Bengal by the Central Govern- 
ment, which has been going on for decades. 

Bill for Suppression of Terrorism 

The Select Committee has made* some 
minor improvements in the Bill for the 
supression of terrorism in Bengal. The death 
penalty for the manufacture, sale or possession 
of arms without licence has* been retained. 
No wonder, Mr. N. K. Basil, one of the 
members of the select, committee, has not 
signed its report. 

Protection of the Name Khaddar 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s bill for the 
protection of the names Khadi and Khaddar, 
as applied* to cloth woven in handlooms from 
handspuu yarn, has passed through the 
Legislative Assembly unopposed. Bombay 
mill-owners had been making money by 
manufacturing mill-made Khaddar —that was 
the raison d'vtro of the bill. 

Renewed Trouble in Kashmir 

There is trouble again in Kashmir. For, in 
the opinion of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, “ewtt the 
administration of a British Prime Minister 
has failed to win the confidence of the people of 
Kashmir/’ etc., etc. Hence, the Muslim politician- 
poet, “in view of the alarming situation that 
has arisen (or has been made to arise ?), consi- 
ders that the time has come when the 
Paramount Power should boldly face the 
situation with a view to insure lasting peace 
in this unfortunate valley.” Will a Muslim 
Prime Minister and a Muslim Maharaja be able 
to insure lasting peace ? Alas, there is no 
lasting peace even in Germany, Austria, 
France, etc., where there is self-rule or what 
passes *in the world for such ! 

Revolution Abroad 

If the Bengal Government, backed by the 
Bengal Legislative Council, had the power, 
revolution or* something like it could have been 
prevented in Austria, France, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
etc. But as these countries are not under 
firm British rule, there is much trouble there. 
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Russo-Japanese War Again 

Moscow, Feb. 11. 

Ominous details of Japanese military measures 
in Manchuria are enumerated by General Blaecher, 
Chief Commander, Soviet Far Eastern Armies, in 
an address at the annual Communist Congress. 
He declared emphatically that Japan was preparing 
for a war against the Soviet and had converted 
North Manchuria into a drill ground wherefrom 
to jump off* to the Soviet. She had undertaken 
tremendous strategical road, railway and air r>ort 
construction and had accommodated one- third of 
the whole Japanese army there. 

Tin! Soviet was taking counter measures and 
had reinforced the army with the best units and 
mechanism, while the frontier was belted with iron 
and concrete “able to withstand even the strongest 
teeth of the aggressor.” — Reuter. 

Racial Discrimination in Railways 

In Indian State Railways, 

during the vear 1932-33, out of 5,774 posts carrying 
a salary of tls. 250 a month and over, 2,355 were 
held by Anglo-Indians and 1,252 by Eu rowans, and 
out of 2,054 posts carrying the same salary on the 
company-managed railways 512 wore held by 
Europeans, and 1,105 by Anglo-Indians. The 
European and Anglo-Indian employees enjoy better 
conditions of service than Indian employees of the 
same grade. For example, the authorities of the 
East Indian Railway spend more money on one 
single school at Mussoorio which is reserved for 
European and Anglo-Indian children, than on all 
the existing Indian schools combined, maintained 
by them. The Indian employees and their 
families do not receive the same facilities for 
medical relief as the European and Anglo-Indian 
employees and their families do. 

Subhash Chandra Bose's Views 

In the course of a statement to the Press, 
sent from Geneva, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose 
observes : 

In the domain of our external policy, our own 
socio-political views or predilections should not 
prejudice us against people or nations holding 
different views, whose sympathy we may neverthe- 
less be able to acquire. This is a universal cardinal 
principle in external policy and it is because of 
this principle that today in Europe a pact between 
Soviet-Russia and Fascist Italy is not only a 
possibility but an accomplished fact. Therefore, 
in our external policy, we should heartily respond 
to any sympathy for India which we may find in 
any part of the world. 

In determining internal policy, it wofJd be a 
fatal error to say that the choice for India lies 
* between Communism and Fascism. No standpoint 
or theory in socio-political affairs can be the hy?t 
word in human wisdom. The socio-political theories 
ami institutions of the modem nations are the 
product of their history, environment and needs. 
They are liable to change and development just as 
human life is. Moreover, it should be remembered 


that some of the most interesting institutions of 
the present day are still experiments. Time must 
elapse before they could be declared to he success- 
ful, and, in the meantime, we should not mortgage 
our intellect anywhere. My own view has always 
been that Indians task is to work out a synthesis of 
all that is useful and good in the different movements 
that we sec today. For this purpose we shall have to 
study with critical sympathy all the movements 
and experiments that are* going on in Europe 
and America. And wo would be guilty of folly if 
we ignore any movement or experiment because of 
any preconceived bias or predilection. 

Obviously Mr. Bose- has kept an open 



ij he Late King 6f the Belgians 

'.The late King of the Belgians, who died 
IqLst month as the result •Af a mountaineering 
acfcident, fought during the last great war with 
great ablttty^fTrid courage for preserving the 
independence of bis country against tin* 
German invasion. This won him the ad- 
miration of Ilia people and impartial foreigners. 

Separation of Burma 

Many reasons have been assigned for the 
separation of Burma from India. But the 
real reason is that British exploiters want to 
exploit the vast mineral and forest resources 
of Burma without any effective opposition, 
such as united Indo-Burman opposition may 
prove to be if there be no separation. 

Winston Churchill on the Last War 

In his book on the ''World Crisis”' Mr. 
Winston Churchill asks : "What did the Thugs 
do which the Christian nations did not do in the 
last war ?” As for the steps taken by both 
sides to secure victory, he observes : "When 
all was over, torture and cannibalism wen 1 
the only two expedients that the civilized, 
scientific, Christian states had been able to 
deny themselves : and these* were of doubtful 
utility.” 

Indian Pins and Paper-clips 

We have used the paper-clips and pin- 
manufactured by Messrs. Gor and Co. of 
Bombay and found them satisfactory. 
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SHOULD THE LEAGUE BE ARMED ? 

Hensons utfuinsl mi J nlernnhoiinl Police Force 


By WILFKI 

T il 10 failure* of tin* Disarmament C\ui- 
ferenee lias had om* surprising ivsult : 
if has caused a large* number of 
prominent pe*ae*e* workers to espouse* 
die cause of an I nlernational Police Force. 
The effect of this has been to place the 
ilnnnml for such a force in the very forefront, 
iii peace propaganda. For that reason the 
proposal, with all its implications, must be 
> m i'i ■ f u lly examined. 

The chief argument- in favour of an 
International Police Force appears to be 
biat it is the only condition upon which 
(lie Powers can be induced to disarm, 
-i nee it alone offers tin* security which 
Lilting States demand return for a surrender 
»f mililarv power. In other words, spooled 

urit y” is held to be essential to disarmament 

ia this heavily-armed ago. Tim case against 
the proposal is, in my opinion, overwhelming. 

Is It a PoriK'H Foiicm ? 

In the first place, the term "police” force 
a misnomer, and gives a false impression 
“t what is intended by the proposal. Indeed, 
die International Police* Force. 1 is not a police 1 
Live at all, but a military instrument pure 
:lt id simple*. Were its purpose to protect 
die world from pirates and brigands, etc., 
1! * certain waters, or in certain wild places 
“f the earth, something might be said for 


:i> WLLLOLK 

it, but it is definitely iut(*ndcd to be* used 
to subdue # and coerce; “ollcneling” Powers. 
Police forces “lock up” (blenders, have* 
the*m tried ami, if found guilty, put in prison. 
But you c:in’t imprison a guilty nation, nor 
indeed a guilty (iovernmeiil, nor groups of war- 
mongers and armament-makers in a foreign 
land. Tin* International Police* Force* would be 
expected to invade an eilfemding country and if 
nce-d be, t< > kill a larger e>r smaller number 
of its people*, the* innocent with the guilty, 
ineluding wemn*n and eliildreu. It might 
indeed be used by a majority e>f State's within 
the* League* of Nations, and be* opposed by a 
minority group of Statens, and thus become 
inveilved in a worlel war. 

Bktkayinc Tin-: Rkal Punmsr, of 
Tin-: Lka<;i:i-: 

r rims we* must ask whether the placing of 
a peiwerful military instrument —and it must 
be* powe*rlul to serve* its purpose* -in the hands 
of the* League* would not be*tray the re*al 
purpos?* of the League, since* it would 
inevitably tend to make* the; League think in 
terms of military penver and cause; it to devote* 
less and less attention to the methods of peace*, 
whose use it is surely the supreme mission of 
the League to foster. The establishment of an 
International Police Force would unquestion- 
ably emphasize the idea that force is 
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indispensable to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, whereas what we want to 
sec is the League becoming an effective 
peace instrument, appealing to and developing 
the; great reservoirs of moral and spiritual 
energy which are available, but which 
have never yet been harnessed to the cause 
of peace. Furthermore, by introducing the 
revolver do we not jeopardize truth, and thus 
the cause* of pence, since by exhalting the 
factor of "might,” which has been the 
bane of the centuries, » we tit; ourselves 
to tilt; very evil from which we desire to 
escape ? 

An I mi* kim a list Leamue 

Obviously the supreme purpose of the 
League of Nations, and by the fulfilment of 
which it will ultimately lx; judged, is to 
substitute moral for military force, and all the 
energy of pacifists and of pacifist organizations 
ought to be directed to making the League the 
world's most powerful moral instrument. Hut 
despite 1 its many welcome achievements, we 
must face the fact that when the supreme 
tests arrive, the League collapses, either from 
lack of faith in the moral appeal, or because 
the Powers which control it arc swayed by 
selfish and imperialist motives or considerations 
connected with the evergrowing menace of 
the class war. The Sino-Japanese conflict 
ove.r Manchuria is a cast 1 in point. That issue 
provided the League with a golden opportunity 
of vindicating its moral power and authority ; 
but, for such reasons as 1 have named, it failed 
ignominiously to use it. 

But then many other clashes are taking 
place between the Great Powers which art; 
equally ominous — as, for instance, between 
Japan and the U. S. A., Japan and Russia, 
many Capitalist States and Russia, and between 
Italy, France and Germany over the control of 
certain Balkan States and even Austria. 
Moreover, does it require much foresight to 
predict at no distant date conflict within the 
League between Fascist and Anti-Fascist States, 
and ultimately between Fascist and Socialist 
(and Communist) States, whence the League 
would become the battle-ground in a 
momentous struggle for ascendancy in world 
civilization between two conflicting social 


ideals ? In view of the development of the 
class war and of the attitude of most 
capitalist Powers towards Soviet Russia, what 
Socialist or independent thinker would have 
confidence in a League of Nations' decision 
in a dispute between Japan and Russia, for 
instance ? 

It is, therefore, clear that to place an 
International Police Foret! iu the hands 
of the League as it exists today would be 
to present new temptations to Powers which 
even now were giving vent to imperialist 
ambition. 

Tin: Lkacmk and Oonstiiucti ve Peace 

To my mind there is something inherently 
antagonistic to the spirit and purpose of the 
League of Nations in the whole idea of an 
International Police Force, if the League 
is ever to be an effective peace instru- 
ment, it must endeavour to get down to 
the roots of peace bv inquiring into the 
grievances under which nations and peoples 
are suffering into the oppressions of 
Imperialism ; into racial and emigration issues, 
and into Minority issues, etc. This it should 
do fearlessly, governed by the single desire 
to find the truth and establish justice, brushing 
aside every barrier to these (‘lids, all race and 
class prejudice, all the presuppositions of 
Imperialism. On these lines the League 
would soon establish its moral authority in the 
eyes of the whole world : WHENCE IT wofld 
HAVE NO NEED OK A POLICE FOPCE. 

Surely, then, the problem of the Peace 
Movement is how to create •‘.Governments 
which will use the League^ to realize these 
great purposes. In advocating alt International 
Police Force peace workers are starting at 
the wrong end of the problem, since what the 
League needs is moral authority, and silica 1 , in 
present eireunistanees an International Police; 
Force; would almost certainly be used to 
further the ends of Imperialism and thus to 
strengthen the very instruments of oppression, 
which are the cause of all the fear and distrust 
that are today poisoning the wells of interna- 
tional intercourse and undermining the! 
authority of the League. The real need of 
the League is moral authority, and this can only 
be secured on such lines as I have indicated. 
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Would an I. P. E. Achikvk 
Disaumamknt ? 

Lot us now consider the claim that an 
Internationa] Police Force would bring about 
substantial disarmament Many sponsors 
of the proposal state that its inauguration 
should be accompanied bv the abolition 
of all national military aviation and the 
internationalization of civil aviation. If they 
mean to hold on to that condition, they 
mav as well give' up the proposal at 
once, since Powers (like France, say,) 
which are feeling too insecure to disarm with- 
out pooled security while tin? military scales 
are decidedly in their favour, are not likely to 
disarm confronted with the possibility of an 
armed League, in which they arc in a minority. 
The very fear that the balance of power 
within the League might change, would 
prevent even the securest Powers from accept- 
ing anv appreciable measure of disarmament, 
while such disarmament as they conceded 
would be made in the belief that they would 
be able to maintain their ascendancy in the 
League. Thus once you accept the proposal 
to set up an International Police Force, you 
are likely to be driven into accepting a 
minimum of disarmament “at the commence- 
ment,” on the promise of larger instalments 
later on. Such a concession to militarism, 
however, would be no more likely to bear the 
desired fruit than has the undertaking of the 
Allied Powers to disarm recorded in the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

So far from disarmament resulting, there 
is good reason to believe that an International 
Police Force would lead to an increase in world 
armaments, since Imperialist Powers would 
probably feel compelled to visualize; situations 
in which they might be in a minority in the 
League and thus be called upon to face very 
powerful combinations of military force, includ- 
ing the International Police Force. Furthermore, 


the very existence of the Intermttional Police 
Force would tend to make its control 
tin? central issue among the Powers, and thus 
to divide up the Lrtiguo into groups of 
Powers, as in the p re- League days of the 
Balance of Power. The effect- of those con- 
ditions would undoubtedly be to create among 
tin; Great Powers larger demands for military 
forces than ever before. 

Aholisii Exploitation ! 

Surely it is obvious that so long as the 
League is chiefly composed of States which are 
founded on exploitation, its moral authority 
will be almost nil. In these circums- 
tances general disarmament is out of the 
question, while to arm the League would 
vitiate the position and actually lead to 
increased armaments. Not until the Great 
Powers have abandoned social and imperialist 
exploitation, are ready to take all their 
disputes to arbitration and to adopt the fullest 
and widest measures of international economic, 
co-operation will the. League be able to give 
the; world pence and disarmament. This 
surely indicates the path peace workers 
ought to follow. 

Tk< • 1 1 m r a l D i f f k t ; i ;n kh 

Ln the above statement the technical diffi- 
culties to be overcome in operating an 
International Police Force have not been 
discussed, since I deemed it better to concen- 
trate on the principles involved. But those 
difficulties are insuperable in a League 
composed, say, of Imperialist and Fascist States, 
some of which extol war. In these circums- 
tances it would be impossible, to prevent an 
International Police Force from breaking 
into fractious by reason of disaffection due 
to “nationalist” feeling. But that is only 
one of many practical difficulties which would 
have 4*> be faced. 






IN BAIGA LAND 

By VERRIER EIAVTN 



MAO INK tl Hi Garden of Eden after the 
hall, Adam and Eve restored to a 
conditional tenancy in its glades and 
forests now ravaged by the sin of man, 
the whole area however neatly tidied up by 
the Eorest Department, and tie Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil fenced off in a 
closed koop of its own and reserved entirely 
tor the use of oflieials. There you have 
Baiga Land, a country that seems utterly 
remote and infinitely old, having the romance 
<d Eden without its plenty. Kor indeed the 
Gnnds and Baigas will tell you that these 
hills formed the home of the first parents of 
mankind, and their modern descendants are 
almost as wild and naked as they. 



Children in a Baiga Village. 


Not long ago I went with Srikant and 
1 anda Baba to Baiga Land. Srikant is one 
of Pandit JawaharlaPs 'old women’ who is 
giving his life to the dangerous and lonely 
task of village service. Panda Baba is the 
leading (lend wizard of our districts You 
must know our Panda Baba. He is an elderly 
man of immense style and character. Like 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, he has a leg. His 
stores of knowledge appear to be drawn from 
tlie primitive origins of our race. He has a 
group of disciples whom he is instructing in 


the elements of magic. He carries a sort of 
battle-axe but if is not your crude? instrumem 
of slaughter used bv the masses- it is slender 
and delicate, but with a razor’s edge. Panda 
Baba has great tact. See him wheedling 
three annas worth of ghee out of a reluctant 
nmlhtfhmt with just that blend of push and 
deference that a Bishop might employ to 
extract a financial grant from a Provincial 
Governor ! The shyest raconteur unburdens 
himself when that sage old head begins to 
nod appreciatively bv his side. It was 
essential that we should have this man of 
the spirit with us. 

Away we went into the forest. Only 
three or four visitors a year are daring 
enough to brave the journey even to Karanjia, 
but Karanjia, for all its bears and tigers, is a 
centre of civilization compared to this. Day 
after day we plunged deeper into this vast 
loneliness : at first we were in the living 
forest -there were birds, we could hear the 
chatter of a monkey teasing a tiger, we would 
meet people on the road. But later we 
reached the forests of Baiga Land where 
hardly a bird rustles the leaves in that 
uncanny silence and where you mav go ten 
mih*s without meeting a soul. How thrilling 
this forest is, with its endless trees which now 
close in upon you and 4ow open wide to a 
bare burnt glade, the trees sometimes tall as 
the mast of some high Ammiral, sometimes 
short and all their leaves withered by the 
frost. The greens, the browns and the black 
burnt grass make up a sombre but handsome 
picture, while in the early morning, when the 
frost, lies white upon the ground -.-and the 
mist is rising from the streams or curiing 
caressingly about the hills, the place is a 
fairyland indeed. 

The Baigas, thirty-seven thousand of them, 
are to be found scattered all over the hills 
of Mandla, Bilaspur and Balaghat. In 
Ohhattisgarh live their more civilized descen- 
dants, the Binjhwars : the Bhaiuas of Bilaspur 
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are in a left-handed relation to them ; and 
the Bh uiyas of Ohota Nagpur are regarded 
as another and perhaps the parent -branch 
of the same family. But you ean read all 
about this in Russell’s groat book Tribes ami 
(States of iho Central Prorinrrs* All T want 
to do here is to tell of some of the villages we 
visited and of the things we heard and saw. 



A group of Biiigas. Ilothu is sitting in the 
centre smoking. 

At Dhunvari, a forest village in the 
Karan jia circle, we found the first Baiga 
settlement ; and it was here that an elderly 
Ahir, squatting by our fire in the evening, 
told us that if we wanted to see real 
Baigas we must go to Ludra Taliyapani, 
( 'hnkmaktola and Pnkeripani. It added 
thirty miles to the tour, but such 
names were irresistible, and so early the next 
morning we started oil' by a tiny foot-path 
across the hills. I forget how many hills we 
crossed that day and night found us still 
climbing. It was quite dark when we arrived. 
But what a welcome we had ! There was a 
well-ordered little hut for travellers, and in 
ten minutes the mukkadam had brought 
eharpoys and seats and wood : two huge fires 
were made to keep out the bitter cold and 
soon most of the village were sitting round 
it, chatting away in the most homely manner. 
It was a strange and absorbing sight to see 
those wild handsome faces in the firelight, 
their long hair, their half-naked bodies. There 

* There is also some interesting material 
supplementary to Russell in the 1931 Census of India, 
Vol. XU, Part I, pp. 403 ff. My article is independent 
of either account, and offers much new material. 


were many old men, far more than you would 
see in a (bmd village, and their ravaged faces 
had a great dignity. We made friends and 
went to bed. for we were tired. 

It is always exciting to reach a place at 
night and then see what it looks like in the 
morning. A Vo were not disappointed. Ludra 
Taliyapani is a typical Baiga village on the sun- 
lit rocky slopes of a tall hill, and everywhere 
there is a sea of hills land forest, save that, in 
front you sec below you the Maniari Lake which 
looks mysterious and lovely in tin* distance. A 
Baiga village is entirely dillereut from a (iond 
village. In the latter every house stands by 
itselt in its own tield, and normallv a homo 
consists of four little houses arranged about 
a courtyard. But the .Baiga houses are joined 
one to the other in a long row or round a very 
large square — tiny little houses they are, 
generally wi nit proper doors, generally with 
walls ol # iiiikI and straw roughly cowdunged. 
( I he (iond 1 bamboo and is 



Typical Bgiga types. Baigas — old and young. It 

is a bitterly cold morning, 
hence the “Nanga” Baigas 
sire wrapped in clothes. 

always neat and charming with a wash of 
white mud). But the Baiga house* have a 
very ‘slummy’ appearance and it is not easy 
to keep the great court clean. The Baigas 
wear more clothes than they used to, but they 
still wear less than almost anyone else and 
except when it is very cold, they like to go 
practically naked. The better houses arc 
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filled with a fantastic variety of oddments — 
bows and arrows, a stag , s horns, peacock's 
feathers, rows of little packets hanging from 
the roof in which all .sorts of treasures are 
concealed, a large bin for rice, a bed, some 
cooking pots, a fishing net and so on. In 
the poorer houses there are only the barest 
necessities of life. The Baigas live on prj — 
rice boiled in water — a little chappatti, and 
roots. They will eat almost any animal, but 
not monkeys, cats, dogs, vultures or beef. 

We asked one old man about the days of 
long ago. Then it was Sukhiraj/ he said, 
‘How we used to eat in those days/ And his 
old face lighted with enthusiasm as he 
enumerated at least thirty articles of diet till 
everyone’s mouth was watering. ‘But now — a 
little I'odon, disease and death : that is our 
life/ ‘Yes/ said another old man, The 
world is full of evil* spirits nowadays. We 
can’t understand where the Gods have gone to. 
It is the Kali Yug/ 



Are they to grow up as illiterate as their fathers ? 

The poverty of the Baigas is, without 
‘ exaggeration, terrible. They are almost entirely 
illiterate. Many of them cannot add. They 
have no sense of distance. They say that a 
kos (normally two utiles) is the distance between 
one pipe and the impgrotive desire for another. 
They are thus readily' exploited by the money- 
lender and merchant. They used to make 
• mats and thingsand take them for sale 


in the markets, but now, they say, people 
stop them and take their things away from 
them, so even the few home-industries they 
have are dying out. No doubt they are lazy 
and thriftless, dirty and superstitious. The 
Gonds criticize them for their haphazard ways. 
‘They call up the spirits anyhow/ says Panda 
Baba, who is a rigid ceremonialist. But how 
courageous they are, how loving and loveable, 
faithful to their friends, honest with one 
another, and with what a heroic merrincss of 
heart they triumph over all their sorrows. The 
women are less dignified, less distinguished 
than the men, a trifle hoydenish perhaps. 
The Gonds, T thought, might produce a 
Tens ; the Baigas would hardly rise above 
an Audrey. 

The Baigas are very old. The Gonds 
consider that they were created immediately 
after the beginning of the world. They 
themselves say that first there were Nanga 
Baigas, then Nanga Gonds and then Nanga 
Babas or Yogis, that is Hindus. They tell 
many different stories of their origin. Their 
ancestors, Naga Baiga and Nagin Baigin were 
born of serpents in the midst of the forest, 
and seeing their nakedness Parameshwar 
offered them a dhoti nine yards long. But 
they refused it as being unnecessary, and 
some gods who were watching the scene 
remarked, these are not Naga Baigas but 
Nanga Baigas. From that day they do not 
wash or dress. After this God himself 
taught them to cut trees and to sow their 
seed.* 

Sitting by the fire we pressed them for 
stories. How did they spend*- the long dark 
evenings ? Just sitting, they* said. They knew 
no stories. Then Panda Baba came to the 
rescue, a touch of flattery, a hint at baksheesh , 
and the thing was done. Hothu told us his 
tale. He did it very well, in intelligible 
Chhattisgarhi Hindi with just enough dialect 
to flavour it, with slow expressive gestures, 
long pauses and an inimitable trick of .crump- 
ling up his forehead at the funny bits. 

An ant and a piece of charcoal set out on a 
journey. They came to a river and stopped to 
consider who should cross first. At last the char- 
coal went first and the ant followed him. The ant 
said, ‘So a coal-black ant and a piece of coal have 

• Russell and Mr. Ikramullah in the Census 
Report give different versions of this story. 
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become friends !’ After they had crossed the river 
the water became black. Presently a stag came to 
the river, and asked the water, ‘How did you 
become black, O water ? Till now you were quite 
clear/ ‘Hear me, O stag,’ replied the water. ‘An 
ant and a piece of coal have turned me black, 
and now I shall turn you lame/ The stag drank 
the water and went limping up the hill to find 
maliua fruit. When lie came to the tree, the 
mahua asked, ‘What, is the matter ? An hour ago 
you were going to eat so much, but now you are 
taking nothing/ The stag replied, ‘You belong to 
the plant caste and I belong to the animal caste, 
so what can you understand ? But as I became 
lame, so do you become small/ And the mahua 
who had been very large became small. The stag 
limned away home. 

Tnen a bird settled on the tree and began to 
eat. ‘What is the matter ?’ it said. ‘Yesterday 
I was satisfied with one of your fruits, but now 
with four or five T am still hungry/ And the 
mahua said, ‘Hark to the tale of the cold-black 
water, the limping stag and the tiny tree/ When 
it heard it, the bird began to say Chre-pce, Chrr - 
pee. It (lew away and found a bar-tree for food. 
But it could eat nothing. All the time it Hew to 
and fro saying Chrr-pcr, Cher -per. The tree said, 
‘What is the matter ? Till now you used to come 
silently for food. Now you eat nothing ami talk 
all the time/ The bird said, ‘Hark to the tale 
of the coal-black water, the limping stag and the 
tiny tree ; the poor little bird that missed its 
dinner — and bitter berries shall grow on thee/ 

Early in the morning the women of the village 
went to fetch water, and one of them was the 
sort of girl who is always eating this or that. 
She plucked some berries and began to eat. ‘What 
is the matter V she asked the tree. ‘Why are 
you so bitter ?’ The bar-tree replied, ‘Hark to 
the tale of the coal-black water, the limping stag 
and the tiny tree ; the cheo-pee bird and the 
bitter berries -and now a pigmy thou shalt be/ 
She had been a tall woman ■ now she became 
small. She went home and when her work was 
done, she took pv} to the men of the house in the 
fields. ‘Come, brothers, eat/ she said, hiking food 
out of the pot. ‘Who is this V said the men. 
‘Our girl was tall, hut who is this pigmy ?’ ‘Come 
and eat/ she replied , ‘and T wilt tell you the 
secret !’ When she had told them she; said, 
‘Now you shall become bent/ And the plough- 
men’s bodies became contorted. 

All day long they ploughed and in the evening 
they went to their Rani. When she saw them she 
said, ‘Ram, Ram, Ram, Rain, what has happened ? 
Tell me, for whatever you may say, you are my 
helpers and protectors/ ‘Very well/ they said, 
‘Hark to the tale of the coal-black water, the 
limping stag and the tiny tree ; the chec-pce bird 
and the bitter berries ; the pigmy maid and the 
ploughmen three/ And then— 

And then to my great regret, the story, 
though it would have delighted Chaucer, 
becomes — not indecent — but a little gross, 
and I had better stop. But I have told 
enough to show the kind of fairy-story they 
enjoy. 

That night we had a dance under the 


moon. They did the Baser ah, which is the 
origin of the more musical and sophisticated 
Gond Sat /a. In complete silence, save for 
the monotonous beating of a drum, the boys 
of the village went round and round in a 
circle which now widened and now contracted. 
Whenever there was a change of movement 
they uttered together a thin weird bat-like 
ci v. After a time three old men walked into 
the middle of the circle and, huddled very 
close together, began to sing in faint piping 
voices. It was unforgettable — the high hills 
around, the lonely forest, the cold moon, those 
wild faces by the lire, and this unearthly 
fantasia of sound and movement. 



A Biiigu girl, who can now read and write, 
at the Montcxsori School of the (Solid 
Seva Mandal at Knranjia. 

Just before we left the next morning, I 
said casually to Hothu that if he wanted to 
tell one more storv, there was just time. To 
our surprise * and delight he said he would, 
provided that Panda Baba sat beside him. Ho 
we all sat down and he gave us this Jittle folk- 
tale.* Whether it is genuine Baiga art or 
not, Jam not in. a position to say, but it is a 
good story — and as Hothu told it, it was twice 
as good. 

There was a king who had six wives, but not 
one of them bore him a child. Daily the king 


* Those interested in these things should read 
the story of Rai Linga in Mr. Trench's Grammar of 
Gondi, * Vol. II. It seems to me that there is a 
distinct family resemblance between the two tales. 
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would go hunting. One day ho mode a platform 
braidc a lake and Hat, there watehing for animals 
to eome to drink, in the top of the tree; sat the 
Queen of the Forest and she was wcepr g. Her 
tear-drops fell on the breast of the King. He 
called three or four servants, and said, ‘Look, 
look, water is falling on my client.’ They all 
looked up into the free hut could see nothing. 
But there was a one-eyed man there and he cried, 
‘There is something there.’ Then he called to the 
Queen of the Forest, ‘Tell us, are you a devoid , 
or a rakshas or a hhnt or a pnt, what are you ? 
Come down,’ But she replied, ‘No, I dare not ; 
you may beat me*.’ But at last she came down 
and they prepared her a splendid meal which she 
ate. ‘It seems,’ whispered the King’s servants, 
‘as if she has not eaten for many a day.’ She 
stayed with the King for a night and the next 
day he took her home with him. 

When the six queens saw it, they said, ‘So that 
is what he was up to when we thought he had 
gone hunting.’ In the city the news spread 
quickly and there was great excitement. The 
citizens came to the palace to see the Queen of 
the Forest. Three nights passed and then with 
great ceremony the King married her. The other 
queens were very jealous : they would not talk 
with her, and she felt very lonely, especially as 
the King went out daily for hunting. Two or three 
years passed and then (rod blessed the Queen of 
the Forest with a child. She said, ‘'Look, my 
King, daily you go out hunting, and leave me 
alone here. Who knows what may not happen 
when the child is born.’ The King said, T will 
put a big hell ou the top of the palace, and when 
the child is born, ring it and I will come at once.’ 

At la«t the child was to be born and the King 
was away from home. In her pain the Queen of 
tiie Forest forgot to ring the bell. Then those 
six queens took her and pushed her into a grain- 
bin by the small hole at the bottom. Her 
beautiful son fell down outside. They took him 
away and put a stone in his plaee. It was so 
dark there that the poor queen could not see what 
had been born to her. They put the child in the 
buffalo-shed and hoped that the buffaloes would 
trample on: it. After two days the King returned. 
They showed the stone to the King and said, 
‘Your jungly Queen has given birth to a stone.’ 
He put his hands to his cheeks and with a face 
full of sorrow sat down. Then the Queen of the 
Forest was shaved in four places, and was sent 
away to work in the fields driving away crows. 
Then two of the queens went to see the bahv and 
found a buffalo suckling it. So they took it to 
the goat-shed instead. After two or three days 
the old man and woman who used to graze the 
goats came to clean the shed and began to remove 
the grass and refuse. The 1 woman found the baby 
and wrapping it in a cloth took it away. Then 
she called the old man and said, ‘See, 1 have 
found the son of the Forest Queen in the ’ goat- 
shed.’ The old man killed a goat and made the 
signs of birth in liis house and declared, ‘In our 
old age Clod has given us a son.’ Then he went, 
to get milk-medicine for his wife. At last* milk 
came from the old woman’s breast and she began 
to suckle the child. 

In eight months the child could sit and stand. 
In three or four years he could walk and run. 
Be saw other children playing and asked his 


father to make him a bow and arrow. He shot 
green pigeons on the big tree and brought them 
to his father. In his catapult were seven stones. 
The other children often missed but this boy 
always hit the mark. The children used to ride 
on horses to the river to bathe, and so Lai (which 
was the name his foster-parents gave him) went 
and asked his father to make a horse for him. 
The old man took twenty rupees to the carpenter 
and asked him to make a horse for his son. ‘You 
must have it ready in live days,’ he said. ‘Here 
are ten ruiiees and in five days 1 will give you 
ten more.’ In five days he brought Lai his horse. 
The boy kissed it and said, ‘You arc the horse 
that will take me to my mother.’ Thou he went 
with the other children, driving his wooden horse. 
They had a race, but the wooden horse went much 
faster than any of the others. 

Lai went home and took his food. Then lie 
went to the river where the six queens were 
bathing and ordered his horse to drink. ‘Go, 
drink water,’ he said. He dipjied its wooden 
mouth in the water. The queens heard him, 
‘Fool, why are you asking a wooden horse to 
drink ? Has your father seen, or have you seen 
a wooden horse drink water ?* Then the boy 
answered, ‘That is all right. But have you seen 
or has your father seen a stone ever born to a 
human being ?’ The queens began to murmur 
among themselves and their hearts beat fast. Some 
of them bathed, some di«l not. They returned 
home, but they took no food, but went and lay 
down on their beds. When the King came in, 
he was surprised because daily it was their custom 
to give him water and to serve him, but on that 
day they were all lying on their beds. ‘What lias 
happened ? Have you got fever ?’ he asked. They 
told him what the boy with the wooden horse had 
said. Into the King’s mind the thought hashed, 
‘Perhaps this is my true son,’ and he sent his 
soldiers to bring the f>oy to him. The old man 
shivered with fright when they arrived demanding 
the boy. They wept ami cried, ‘What, will happen 
to our boy ?’ But Lai said, ‘Don’t be afraid,’ and 
lie went oil’ boldly to the court. There he told 
the whole story, and when he had finished he 
said, ‘Go and bring the Queen whom you have 
kept iu your fields to drive away the crows, and then 
1 will prove all my story.’ 

Two soldiers went to bring the Queen of the 
Forest, and when she came the King asked her 
to stand on the threshold. Between Lai and 
the Queen was placed a screen of sevenfold 
thickness. Lai said, ‘If the .woman on the other 
side of the screen is my*' mother, then if she 
presses her breast, milk will How : it. will drench 
the screen and will come to niv mouth.’ Then the 
Queen of the Forest pressed her breast and the 
milk flowed out through the screen into Lai’s 
mouth. He cried, ‘See this is my mother.’ He 
turned to the courtiers and said, ‘You are wise 
men. Tell me, have you ever seen a stone barn 
of a human being?’ They replied, ‘Never. Truly 
you arc the Prince.’ And so the King brought 
back the Queen of the Forest and He banished 
the other six queens from his court. 

‘And the moral of that,’ concluded Ilothu. ‘is 
that the greatest love in the world is the lovo 
of children.’ 

Then back we went into the jungle and 
away to the Buiga Chowk. 
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The most characteristic? thing about the 
Baigis is not their nudity, but their devotion 
to Bo war Cultivation. The Buga selects a 
portion of the forest, fells the trees and sets 
the whole thing on lire. He >ows his seed in 
the ashes and after the rains, gets his crop. 
After three years he moves on to another patch. 
B it when the Forest Department begin for 
the first time to take the jungle seriously, it 
became necessary to control the custom which 
wis unlo ibtelly injurious to the forest. A 
block of 23,933 acres was set aside for the 
use of the Biigis, an;l Bnvar w is forbid len 
anywhere outside it in British India. This 
block is the Biigi Chowk. Here some seventy 
fa nilics hive settled and still practise their 
ancient method of cultivation, though m my of 
then hive been persuaded to take to the use 
of the plough. Bit m B tig is plough save 
with a wistful heart, Bew ir is 'dicir trn lition : 
it is in their blood: it is the mirk of their 
race: it is the sole reminder that they were 
once kings of the forest. 

God himself came to their 
greet ancestors as they 
were eating roots in the 
jungle and showed them 
how to do be war, giving 
them the first seeds with 
his own hands. The Baigas 
h ivo a passionate love for 
lie war. I have no doubt 
that this almost religious 
devotion is connected with 
their reverence for Mother 
Firth. Now, because of 
hunger an l the strange 
laws of the Kali Yug, they 
have to dishonour her with 
the plough. 

I shall never forget 
Silpiri, the main village of 
the Chowk, with its dozens of children, its 
friendly people, its romantic setting. We had 
a wonderful afternoon of dancing there. For 
the Silpiri Biigis, dancing is a fine art : they 
have special dresses for it and a regular 
programme of different dances. First was the 
T) t.<wah — for men only — as we had seen at 
Taliyapmi. Tlr*n came the Jnjtnth, in which 
a row of b>ys faces a row of girls with two 
drummers in between. The .rows advance and 
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retreat, bowing and singing. There followed 
the Tapmli or Renta dance for women only. 
In the Goad Reena dances that I have seen, 
the women go round and round in a circle, 
bowing and making very complicated move- 
ments with the hands. Here there wore two 
rows of women, who remained in a bowing 
position, sometimes turning their backs on each 
other, and for a time actually kneeling on the 
ground swaying to and fro. Finally there was 
the Biigi Ktrtniy the famous dance tiiat is 
common to many forest peoples. This was a 
little different from the Gond Kantian that I 
have seen. The men stood in the centre, a 
stationary pivot and a very large circle of 
women went round them. From time to time 
three girls and then a couple of boys detached 
themselves from the main company and went 
round and round the pivot very rapidly and 
in the opposite direction, their dancing being 
some of the finest I have witnessed. 

Srikaht was very busy taking down the 


songs, which he wrote out in Knnoresc 
characters. In the evening we called Panda 
Babn, who was the only person who could 
understand them, even the singers being 
doubtful of the real meaning, and we got 
them translated. Here arc some of them. 
It is interesting in view of the prevailing 
opinion about primitive songs to note that not 
one of those wc heard was indecent or even 
coarse in character. 



The Baijra Karma. 

The men and drummers in front, the row of women behind. 
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Tn All My Dreams 
The wind and the rain are beating down ; 

Take shelter or your l>ody will he drenched. 

The rain is falling, falling. 

in all my dreams I searched for you, 

But I did not find even the echo of your steps. 

T have built a fence by the roadside; 

I have inside a fence for my garden. 

When' have you hidden, Thief of my Heart ? 

In all my dreams I searched for you. 

But L did not find even the echo of your steps. 

f have cut tall bamboos ; 1 have cut short bamboos. 
Large are the hollows of the dwarf bamboos. 

The thief who crouched behind my fence has 

hidden in those hollows. 
Fn all my dreams I searched for you, 

But l did not find even the echo of your steps. 


Baiga girl dancers. Baiga boy dancers. The 
amount of cloth worn here 
and in other picture ;is 
exceptional. 


The Monkey Chatters 

From the top of the tree the monkey chatters. 
Which brother carries the gun ? 

Which has the arrow and the bow ? 

Little brother has the gun, 

Big brother has the bow and arrow. 

Which brother says, ‘1 will shoot, I will shoot’ ; 
Which brother shoots the arrow ? 

Little brother says, ‘T will shoot my gun’ ; 

Big brother shoots the arrow. 

The Music Maker 

There is One that maketh music on His flute. • 

But who caret h for this poor forest -dwelh’r ? 

No mother have 1, nor brother, nor friend in all 

the world, 

But there s One who maketh music on His flute. 
There is One who maketh music on His flute. 

A mother have I, and brother, and friends to 

eat with me. 


But none of them can help this poor forest- 

dweller. 

Save One who maketh music on His flute. 

In the shade of the creeper sits a man ; 

The scorpion slings him and he weeps. 

Who careth for the dwellers in the forest? 

But there’s One who maketh music on His flute. 

I Left Her 

1 left my love at Srrguza. 

Now only Thou ennst protect me, O God. 

Where is my beloved who places the r/a/, hhnt and 

bht.ji on my plate ? 

Just at the time for food I left her. 

T left my girl at Scrgu/.a. 

Protect me, 0 God. 

O Sleeper 

O Sleeper, rise, if thou wouldst see at midnight the 

fig burst into flower. 

The feet adorned with rings are beautiful. 

Ivook at her neck with the necklace and the 

wedding circlet. 

O sleeper, rise... 

The anklets make the ankles beautiful. 

() sleeper rise .. 

How am T In know if our thoughts agree, O 

F riend ? 

0 sleeper, rise, if thou wouldst see at midnight 

the fig burst into flower. 

It has long boon my ambition to bo able 
to write to Mahatma Gandhi and toll him 
that T had mot someone who had never heard 
of him. Hero surolv, I thought, my quest 
will find fulfilment. Hut no, everyone knew 
his name at least, until at last they pointed 
out an old man in a corner. Hie has never 
heard of him/ they said. Splendid, I thought, 
now I can write that letter. ‘Roeau.se/ they 
continued, ‘he has been stone-deaf for twenty 

j ¥ 

years/ 

The Baiga. s have very little idea of the 
outside world. ‘Is there a place called Delhi 
in India ?’ asked one oflhe most intelligent 
of them. Bombay and Calcutta meant nothing 
to them. They thought that the marks on 
the moon were a stag. They have very little 
race feeling : they had no idea that I was an 
Englishman and thought that Srikant and I 
came from the same home. . . 

There is no time to describe the other 
villages we visited, and perhaps I should now 
set down some of the things the Baigas told 
us about their religious customs and beliefs. 

Pnramcshwar is the ultimate God but the 
object of worship is Bura Deo whose dwelling 
is the saj tree and who is the same as Narayan 
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Dei, the protector of the house. Parameshwar 
is f ir away ; bit B ira Deo is near. Below 
him, and perhaps included in him, are many 
lesser deities. There is Nang-Banshi who 
lives in the great trees of the forest and 
Bhawani Deo. Near rippling streams, by 
stones and bushes, dwells Bageslnvar Deo, 
the lord of the wild beasts. The most friendly 
of the gods is Thakkur Deo who is a very old 
God and is worshipped with a white goat. 
When lie possesses a man, the villagers can 
tell him all their troubles and Thakkur Deo 
explains who are bad among them and why 
they suffer, what evil spirits should be avoided 
and how they can protect themselves. Narayan 
Deo also sits in the courtyard and keeps olV 
many evils and diseases of lar-oll lands. 
Dlnilla Deo is another kindly God, for he 
drives away the evil spirits that would (rouble 
a marriage feast, lie is worshipped with a 
red cock. In the cattle shed, Khut Deo is 
worshipped, for he is the God of cattle. 
Ancestors live in the kitchen. Mahadev 
presides over the liquor- 
shop. Nag Deo is honoured 
with milk* and flowers. 

The really mischievous 
spirits are Bhut and Mashan. 

Bhut for the Baigas is a 
particular spirit who stops 
the crops from growing and 
comes upon a man to give 
him fever. Mashan lurks 
in stones and trees near the 
highways and fields where 
lie can meet human beings 
and annoy them, spoiling 
their bewnr and robbing 
them of food. And finally 
all trees and plants are 
animate with souls — ‘Other- 
wise how could they live ?’ 

If von ask Panda Baba what the Gorufe- 
think of Baigas, he will lean towards you and 
in an amused and confidential tone — like that 
of an Archdeacon unbending after his third 
glass of port, he will say, ‘Well, you know, 
they clean themselves with leaves and not 
with water ; and so we never eat in their 
houses/ And if you go on to say, ‘But that 
is very odd, because you all revere Baigas as 
your priests and gurus/ hq will reply ; that 


is another matter. You see the* Baigas belong 
to the Earth. When Naga Baiga was born, 
Mother Earth was glad and gave him this 
boon that whatever his hands touched should 
prosper. The Baigas are so near the earth 
that the earth loves them and tells them her 
secrets, and so they can direct us in our 
sowing and they know where all the evil 
spirits are living and can help us to avoid 
them ! 

The Gonds call them, for example, for the 
Bidri ceremony at the sowing of the seed. 
The dillcreiit families each bring a little seed 
which is placed under a tree. The Baiga 
pours milk upon it, and sacrifices several 
chickens. lie repeats appropriate spells and 
burns incense. Finally he distributes a 
little of the seed to each family and they 
all give him something to drink. 

The Ladu ceremony is intended to protect 
the house from sickness and other evils. A 
pig is dedicated for the sacrifice by having 
little pieces of its ear and tail cut off and 


by being castrated. It is then kept for three 
years* and fed. When the time conies it is 
off ei ed to Narayan Deo. It is laid across the 
threshold of the house, a plank is placed over 
its body and on this plank men sit. They 
move the plank to and fro, slowly crushing 
the unhappy animal to death. 

When a man is killed by a tiger, the 
villagers, armed with guns, axes, bows and 
arrows, gather at the spot. A Baiga makes 


ji*L * 
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a small imiga of the (lend mm either out of 
fl >ur or c.irth, and places it on the very spot 
where his blood was >he 1. Then he tells a 
kntha, beginning from the creation up to the 
time when the man wa< killed. By the time 
he has finished he will hive fallen into an 
ecstasy, and leaping up, lie rushes through 


tic crowd into the forest. Then, roaring like 
a tiger and leaping in the air, he returns and 
ti ics to seize the image. But three or four 
of the bystanders catch hold of him and 
prevent him from going near it. Then they 
take a black cock and throw it in the air 
towards the forest, with the idea that if there 
is' any tiger about, it will take the cock and 
leave them alone. At the same time they 
all shout at the top of their voices. By now 
the spirit of the tiger will have loft the Baiga 
and he is able to carry the image down to the 
river. The people stand round in the water, 
holding a threefold thread. They sacrifice 
a chicken. Then they clap their hands to 
rouse Para mesh war and the Baiga says, ‘For 
one generation let this spell endure. For 
two generations let this spell endure. Prom 
age to age let it retain its power. Drive the 
nail and break the thread. Let the dry 
co wdung sink, let the stones rise to the surface 
of the river, but let not this spell ever lose 
its power/ Then they break the thread and 
immerse the figure in the river. Afterwards 
they return to the forest and drive a nail into 
a tree or a great stone and repeat the charm. 


This, they believe, will close the mouth of the 
tiger. 

The caste-rules of the Baigas do not differ 
greatly from those of other tribes. There is 
a village punch mint which supervises their 
affairs. They will take food from Gonds but 
not from the Brahmins, though the women will 
not take from anyone. They 
are put out of caste for 
the following offence : — 
adultery with someone out- 
side the tribe ; getting 
worms in a wound ; going 
to jail (though in some 
places where no one has 
been to jail for twenty or 
thirty years, they do not 
know what the rule about 
this is) ; being beaten by 
a shoe — the man who beats 
must pay one rupee, the 
man who allows himself to 
be beaten must pay five ; 
killing cattle even by acci- 
dent ; if a woman gets 
her ear torn ; if a man allows 
himself to be beaten by a woman — when we 
asked if there was any penalty on a man for 
beating a woman the question was greeted with 
roars of laughter ; and for eating beef. But 
anything that is done for the sanitation of the 
village, such as the removal of the corpses of 
animals, etc. is not penalized. 

We heard of a few superstitions. When 
they hear the Kiddari bird, they do not start 
on a journey. If a man sneezes once, it is a 
bad omen : to sneeze twice is good : to sneeze 
three times is bad, and so oh; * Quivering in 
the left eye is bad — in the-- right eye is good. 
They do not mind animals crossing the path 
in front of them. If they strike their foot 
against a stone, they return to the house, for 
the stone is telling them that some disaster 
may happen to their home. 

I have not had the opportunity of- seeing 
a Baiga marriage — the ritual is fully*; .described 
by Russell. For a divorce they take rt bit of 
straw, a piece of broken earthenware and a 
rupee. In the presence of the pnnchnyaf , the 
straw and the pot arc broken and the rupee is 
given to the panchrnjat. 

At death, al| — good and bad— go to 
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Paramcshwar. There is no hell. But to do 
good pleases God, while to do evil grieves 
Him. The spirits are reborn in their own 
family circle. The disembodied ghost .goes 
searching through the world for a place where 
it will be loved and at last returns, to its own 
family. When a child is born, the tpnria 
(magician) watches the child until it begins to 
drink its mother’s milk. Then he declares 
that so-and-so has returned to the stormy 
ocean of existence. The Baigas arc equally 
pleased at the birth of a girl or a boy. ‘God 
knows what is best for us/ they say. The 
funeral ceremonies arc simple. If the dead 
man has ‘dung to his bed’ for a long time, he 
is burnt ; if he is young and has died 
suddenly, he is buried. A little money and 
cloth is placed in the grave, and some wine is 
poured out on the ground. ‘You will not 
drink with us again, so take this now/ 

As I look back over this article I see that 
I have allowed myself to forget for the 
moment the appalling poverty, destitution and 
ignorance of this heroic and fascinating people. 
But 1 am not really one of those anthropo- 
logists against whom Mr. N. M. Joshi would 
protect the forest people. You are certain to 
be enchanted by them, but you arc equally 
certain to lie awake at night — and for many 
nights — haunted by the scenes of suffering 
that you have witnessed, and wondering what 
judgment must be passed on society that can 
calmly allow such things to continue from 
generation to generation. In a tour of a 
hundred miles we did not come within ten 
miles of a school or dispensary — indeed most 
of the way we were twenty or thirty miles 
distant from either. The Forest Department 
has refused the offer of the Gond Seva Mandal 
to open a school for the Baigas, in spite of an 
assurance that it would not be used in any 
way for political propaganda. But always the 
liquor shop was available : always there was 
a money-lender to entrap the people with 
interest at 50 p. e. or 'd3 l /s p. c. When we 
returned to Karanjia, we found the papers 
full of the terrible earthquake disaster and the 
relief that was going to the stricken area from 
all parts of India. But I said to myself, ‘Here 


are people who live permanently under wlmt 
are almost earthquake-disaster conditions. 
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They die more slowly it is true : the fear that 
strikes their hearts is not sudden and dramatic, 
but it haunts them all their life — and only 
education can banish it. Scratching a bare 
subsistence from the earth, living often on roots 
and berries, shivering with cold under their 
scanty rags, the prey of all who care to exploit 
them, indebted, diseased, forgotten and 
despised, no one cares for this poor dweller in 
the forest. 

“No mother have I, nor brother, no friend 

in all the world. 

But there’s One that maketh music on 

His flute.” 

N ale : The . above account of the Baigas will be 
found to differ from and to supplement- the chapter in 
Bussell which summarizes all the earlier literature oft 
the subject. The differences are probably due to the 
very varied customs that obtain among the forest 
people's in different districts But this article must 
not be regarded as a scientific essay. It is a preli- 
minary excursion into a very large subject. I hope 
that in the course of the next few years I may be 
able to prepare a small monograph on the Baigas, 
and I would be grateful if anyone acquainted with 
the Balaghat and Bilaspnr districts could suggest’ to 
me the best places to visit in this connection, and if 
anyone could lend me a copy of Col. Bloomfield’s 
Notes on the Bnitjns and Ward’s Mtmita Sri t Inn nit 
Report, or give me any other information or assistance. 

Gond Seva Mandal, Karanjia P. 0. 

Manila District, C. P* 


ART OF BIOGRAPHY: AN INTERVIEW WITH GUEDALLA 

By Dj:. SUDIJINDBA BOSE 


I had a few days ago an interesting visit 
with Mr. Philip GuedMln, the brilliant 
English, biographer and historian. Though 
of Jewish origin, Philip (Juedalla is oik? 
of that rarest group of contemporary literary 
men who are appreciated in America as much 
as in their native England. During the last 
fifteen years, he has written more than a dozen 
books, in which he has given unforgettable 
pen-pictures of historically famous figures in 
literary, political, and military fields. 11 is 

studies of Washington, Napoleon, Disraeli, 
Palmerston, and of Kitchener, Baldwin, 
MacDonald and otheVs among the moderns, 
and his recent biography of Wellington have 
given him a rank and following possessed by 
few biographers. Turning the searchlight of 
his new historical methods upon literary 
figures, he has won equal fame as an interpreter 
of literature and its makers. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there are not perhaps many 
English men o c letters who do not sigh for a 
Christmas gift of writing like Guedalla. 

The general topic of our conversation 'was 
biography. With rapier-like wit, Mr. Guedalla 
discussed his idea an^ his ideal of the art of 
biography. In this conversation he did some 
expert operating on the popular conceptions of 
modern biography. 

Mr. Guedalla said that he had met George 
Moore when he was working ou the life of 
Palmerston and Mr. Moore advised Mr. 
Guedalla : “My young man, curve him like a 
vase/’ Charming and excellent advice as that 
might be for another type of literary art 
and for biographies of men whose lives 
obligingly started with a narrow neck, swept 
into the maximum bulge and receded 
gently to an artistic close, for the life of some 
men it was bad advice. Biography, Mr. 
Guedalla intimated, should be first of all true, 
and it was true of very few lives that they 
followed the conventional lines of the Greek 
vase. Telling a biographer to curve his subject 
like a vase would be like telling a driver of a 


street car to approach his destination in a 
voluptuous curve, Mr. Guedalla said. The 
problem of the biographer is not unlike 
that of the street car driver. They must botli 
go where the mils lead. 

Philip Guedalla is of the English Jewry, 
but as a speaker he is far superior to any of 
the visiting Englishrv — especially English 
politicians — that I have over heard in America. 
This is Mr. Gnedalla’s second visit to America, 
lie has not only keen wit, satire and irony 
but has a background of scholarship. He has 
also been active in the public affairs of 
England. Graduated from Balliol College, 
Oxford, with a degree of first class in Modern 
History, he became a Barrister in 1913 at the 
ago of 23. During the Great War, he served 
as legal advisor to the War Office and the 
Ministry of Munitions. Though he has retired 
from Government service, he still maintains an 
active interest in English politics. 

Mr. Guedalla is as fascinating a talker as 
lie is a writer. To me lie was amusing about 
the phrase modern biography. There is no such 
thing as a modern biography in the sense that 
all biography, say after 1910, is brief and 
brilliant. In that very year there began 
appearing, he pointed out, a six-voliune life of 
Disraeli and, what’s more, in not one of the 
3,000 pages does the expression . psychological 
complex appear. And, on the* other hand, 
nothing written. since 1910 can compare with 
Lord Rosebery’s life of the younger Pitt or his 
little memoir on Lord Randolph Churchill for 
brevity or brilliance. Moreover, rudeness, in 
which modern biography is supposed to shine, 
is child’s play today compared to the really 
thorough rudeness of the 19th -century 
posthumous memoirs. 

The so-called modem biography attempts 
to reconstruct the motives of the subject. Emil 
Ludwig of Germany in the very first chapter 
of his biography on Napoleon pictures Mother 
Letizia suckling her baby Napoleon and purports 
to tell us what must have passed at that time in 
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the mind of Rrtizia- It i» ottoHy •mpm-iWc, 
Giiedalla observed, for any person to know 
accurately what any other person is thinkiii • 
The biographer can only deduce from the 
evidence and it is the duty of the really good 
biographer to sift that evidence, but it is not 

his duty to Actionize it. 

Philip Giiedalla did not actually mention 
Lvtton Straehey by name as a biograpluco- 
fictionecr, but he referred to him subtly. 
Straehey, who passed away last year, was 
one of the prominent English practitioners o 
fictional biography. Anyone who knows 
anything about the subject of Strut In \s 
biography may get some aesthetic, plcasuic 
from it, but God help the mm who conits 
to Straehey ignorant and wishes to know 
the truth. The late Mr. Straehey was not 
in the truth business. Ills Q/ieea \ i«‘ <>' ' J 
has very little in common with the aetua 
maiden and wife and wi.low w .0 lived ... < 

Windsor Castle. His General Gordon could 
never have worn a military uniform . his 
Elorcnce Nightingale is but a series ot epi- 
’ grams about a war Nurse. t , , 

“The modern biography lives m a horde 
territory,” Giiedalla saitl. “It is bounded 
on the' north by history, on the south >> 
fiction, on the east by obituary, and on the 

west, bv tedium .' ” , . 

The biographer must approach Ins subject 

from a factual viewpoint, said the Eng'** 
biographer-historian. If uses guf p 

in penetrating the motives ami though s 
of his subject, he writes not biography but 
fiction. The interpretation ot a biogrnphei 
may be interesting and entertaining, i e\n 
theless, if his facts arc wrong, his interpreta- 
tion is wrong also. The biographer should 
always refrain from making statements ot 
facts until he has found what the real facts 
arc. Biography differs from imaginative 
literature in that a reader comes to biography 
in search of information. “He wants to know 
how this particular person was entangle d 
with the world, what the conditions of l e 
were, what did they to him, how he dealt 
with destiny, what he overcame, w \a 

camefbm biograi)ber8> intimated Giiedalla, 
have condescending attitude to war s ieir 
heroes, such as Andre Maurais of France has 


for Bvron, Shelley and Disraeli. They often 
, mt more of themselves in the book than of 
the man they are writing about. A biographer 
must, not see in his subject a chance for self- 
glorification. lie should keep himself 
completely out of sight. I lie duty of the 
biographer is to re-create Ins subject after his 
subject’s image, not after his own. 

All the biographer needs is honesty of 
purpose, Guedulla said, and a reasonable degree 
of humility. A true biographer looks at and 
not down upon his subject. 

Most of the modern biographies, according 
to Philip Giiedalla, are done badly psychologi- 
cally for tliev develop a single characteristic in 
their subjects rather than presenting a rounded 
character. It. is a certainty, that no human 
being is unchanged through life. In the 
ci„ ( .mas and political cartoons and dramas it 
is the tradition that no character is allowed to 
have more than one characteristic : the 
good man, the extravagant woman, the 
innocent girl. The attempt to make the 
subject of a biography a supreme example of 
one characteristic from the first prattling to 
the death rattle is ridiculous. 

There is a hvbrid in modern biography, the 
mule called “Life and Letters.” The life 
should he one thing, the documents another. 
No biography should be in more than one 
volume, "is Mr. Guodalla’s belief. Any life, even 
that of a king, can be gotten into one volume 
I, v a person who is writing a book and not 
letting the book write him. “Boredom begins 
with pag one of the volume second.” 

Headers must view biography with a more 
critical standard, Mr. Giiedalla asserted. 
( Yitics Hatter and fawn upon the authors too 
much. Book-reviewers are afraid of being 
unkind to new works, because they fear 
posterity will remember them as “having killed 
Keats.”' 


jits. 

In America, England, Franco and Germany 
since the Great War, the demand for books 
“purporting to deal with real people and events 
and not fictional” has increased. This has 
led to an enormous biographical output. 
The novel has been able to maintain its 
volume of sales, bat not its quality. No 
great novelists are arising to take the place of 
older masters of the novel form: Hardy, H. G. 
Wells, Joseph Conrad, George Moore and 
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Galsworthy. The modern novel in England is 
increasingly coming into the hands of those 
who have nothing to say. That indicates 
failing health in art. Indeed, "the writing of 
popular fiction is no longer an art, but an 
industry.” 

Guednlla was not very enthusiastic over 
modern biography either. The field of bio- 
graphy is overcrowded with writers of little 
ability, because it is believed to be easy 
to write. Especially on the continent of 
Europe are biographies turned out in “mass 
production, and dumped in America and 
England on a terrifying scale.” 


In concluding the interview, Mr. Philip 
Guedalla repeated what the true biographer is 
like a Kodak. His business is to record facts 
and statements as they are, not as they might 
have been. Biographical writing may be 
likened to a faithful portrait-painting. The 
biographer should present his subjects not as 
demi-gods or supermen, but as the human 
beings they are. When Velasquez, the Spanish 
master artist, painted King Philip the Fourth, 
he drew him just as he was : fat, ugly and 
repulsive. Velasquez's work was entirely 
objective, and so should be every biographer's. 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


XLV 

S ILENTLY and swiftly sped the days and nights 
like our own good ship which moved in silence 
even like time. The meter indicated that we 
were rushing through space at terrific speed, but we 
had no other means of judging it. There were no 
mile posts on our un paved roads, no stationary 
bodies which flushed past us. The heavenly 
bodies were so far off that they seemed as. motion- 
less as when seen from the earth. For the first 
few days the rapidly diminishing form of Mars 

f ttve us some it lea of the rate at which we were 
ying away from it but it again became a red 
moon and later the red planet. 

Narga made rapid progress with her studies in 
our langu^e. In a month she learned a sufficient 
number of words to carry on a conversation in 
short, simple sentences. She was learning to read 
and write at the same time. She had a remark- 
able power for concentrating her thoughts on any 
subject she chose. She made us speak to her in 
our own language and quickly learned the meaning 
<Jf every new word. We had a small collection 
Of selected books including some volumes of 
poetry and sacred literature. These interested 
ter greatly and she spent most of her tune in 
reading them with me. She asked many questions 
about the history of the different peoples 
inhabiting the earth and made minute inquiries 
about their manners and customs. She pondered 
over the teachings of great teachers like the 
Buddha an I Jesus Christ. Maruchi would explain 
to her the great achievements of science. Orion 
was more often a listener than a speaker, though 
sometimes he made brilliant conversation out of 


the wide range of his knowledge. Narga could 
never list *n to him unmoved and her eyes m »lted 
and her bosom heaved whenever he came near her. 
But the long years of discipline stood her in good 
stead and she controlled her feelings with 
admirable self-restraint. Her example reacted 
upon Orion who kept a constant cheek upm his 
ardour ami was content to let his eyes spuk the 
love that filled his heart. Sometimes Narga would 
let hi in hold her hand for a minute an l t!v*n 
she would gently withdraw it and look away 
from him. 

Whatever may be said of other people love 
did not occupy all the thoughts of Narga. When 
she was not learning our language or reading 
our books she would engage us in serious 
conversation, discussing the .teachings of the 
Master and the deep problem.} * that have ever 
occupied the minds of gretjJ^ thinkers. We were 
most interested when she spoke about herself. 
She was utterly free from the slightest suspicion 
of egotism, and there was an impersonal manner 
about her which held a great charm. There was 
a strange duality iii her personality which 
eluded and baffled us while it always won our 
admiration. She seemed to be able to come out 
of herself and to scrutinize her own. stflf with 
cold criticism. We could not forget for. .a moment 
the price she had paid when she yielded to the 
imperious mandate of love and had abandoned 
everything she prized to follow the dictate of her 
heart. She had been the virginal priestess 
untouched by love and she had armed herself 
with such power that she could deal death by a 
touch of her lily haul And yet Love had 
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found and vanquished her and was carrying 
her away as a willing captive to another 

world. But nothing could obscure her 

intellect or her marvellous gift of detachment. 
She was so earnest that neither vanity 

noi* frivolity half any place in her nature. 

She -Was free from self-pity as well as self- 
qouatfiousness. Sometimes a wistful look would 
coipe into her eyes and we knew that her 
thoughts were wandering to the domed temple at 
Opi and the hermitage of the Master. Sometimes 
the secret passage and the cloud-column of Raba 
would rise before her eyes, and she would lift 
her arms over her head, crying, ‘Raba ! Raba !* 
Again, these moods would pass and she would 
speak about herself with her characteristic 
detachment. . 

‘Love has laid his rod upon me and 1 have 
kissed it. 1 made light of him and he has shown 
me his invincible power. I feel now that before 
we can know the greater love which embraces 
the whole race and extends to all iiving beings 
we must experience it in our own persons and 
cling to that other part of our own selves which 
means the mating of the "two sexes. We can only 
renounce something that we have had, but how 
can we give up what we have never possessed ? 
Somehow or other love must have passed me 
by in my previous lives, but 1 never knew that 
1 had missed anything until I met one who 
came down -from another world to claim and win 
my heart. The Master has loved no woman in his 
piesent life, but he must have done so in some 
past life, and in his present incarnation his love 
has taken the form of compassion for all mankind 
and all things having life. Sincb no man I saw 
in my country ever moved my heart I thought. 
I had merely to follow the example of the 
Master and the time would come when all my 
heart would go out to my fellow-beings. I had 
no consciousness of any omission because I had 
no clear memory of my past lives. I now 
understand why the Master considered me 
impatient and why he would not look into my 
future. He left me wholly to myself so that I 
might find a way out of the predicament in which 
I found myself — the conflict between my heart 
and my sense of duty. And you see how I 
have fared in the conflict’ 

What could we say ? Although Narga was 
speaking aloud it was a sort of self-communion 
in which she took us into the confidence of her 
thoughts. Yet Maruchi ventured to speak and 
he said, ‘Narga, you are far wiser than any of 
us, still we think you have decided well.’ 

Narga laughed musically and spread out her 
hands in a gesture of helplessness. ‘What 
choice has the bird that is trapped ? She can 
only flutter her wings, but there is no way of 
escape from the fowler’s net’ 

This set us all laughing and Orion, who was 
looking very happy, said, ‘But you are not 
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alone in the net and as you see we are flying ] 
away with the net.’ 

*Yes, to your nest.’ 

‘Is not that right? You will have ft) share 
my nest.’ 

‘And that is why you afti preening your 
pltfmes.’ 

The conversation took a merry turn and many 
were the quips and jests that passed between us. 

8o the time passed. Narga was so assiduous • 
in her studies that in three months she had 
fairly mastered our language and could converse 
in it freely. Her fits of pre-occupation grew 
rarer though at times she was pensive and 
appeared to be lost in thought. As the days 
went by she looked forward more keenly to the 
near future and spoke less of the past and the . 
memories she had left behind. She studied 
dil ; gc*ntly the geography N of our world and 
consulted maps so frequently that she learned 
all about our continents and countries, cities and 
towns, seas and rivers. The Earth ceased to be 
un unknown and unfamiliar object to her and 
she spoke about it and its peoples with accurate 
knowledge. 

And all around us was the unsolved mystery 
of boundless space, the brooding Sphinx of 
unbroken 'silence. The stars were as far off us 
ever but they were steady points of light and 
did not flicker like, candles in the wind. Night 
after night it was the same and yet not the 
same, because our thoughts were constantly 
changing and with them the mind-images of 
what we saw also changed. Narga sat up with 
us every night, watching the stars. Very often 
wo remained silent for a long time, holding 
communion with our thoughts. Sometimes Maruchi 
spoke about the great wonder of the created 
universe and the perfect orderliness that pervaded 
it. Sometimes Narga would join the conversation 
and we listened to her and never ceased to 
wonder at her wisdom and the wide range of 
her thoughts. . Gazing at the heavens one night 
she said, ‘In our world we are astonished by the 
heights of the mountains and their great size 
and the sea fills us with wonder by the width 
of its extent and its great depth. But if you 
put all the heavenly bodies together how in- 
significant is the area that they fill in space ! It 
is space alone that gives a real idea of vastnees 
for it is really illimitable and immeasurable. You 
can measure ‘ the extent of the largest body in 
the heavens and . you can even calculate its 
weight. Space alone defies all attempts to 
measure it. It is intangible only in the sense 
that it is not solid but for that matter water is 
as little solid and it runs out through the fingers 
if we gttempt to hold it in the hand. We 
cannot clutch space any more than we can catch 
water. But we can sense space as well as we 
can feel the wind blowing around us. Space and - 
time suggest to us the idea of the infinite. Of 
space we can truthfully say that it has neither 
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; a beginning nor an unci and it can be measured 
lii no direction. And yet space is not invisible 
and you sec the Infinite mirrored in it.’ 

One, (lay, after N argil had finished her 
morning studies, I asked her, ‘I)o you still possess 
your wonderful powers? I ask you this question 
because I sometimes happen to touch your figures 
while handing you a hook ?’ 

We were alone. Maruchi and Orion were in 
another part of the ship, Ganimet was steering 
;ahd Nabor was sitting near him. Narga smiled 
and then sighed a little. ‘No,* she said, ‘I have 
not yet lost any of my powers. I have with- 
drawn the particular power you mention for fear 
of hurting any of you. But the time will soon 
come when all these powers will pass from me 
and I shall become like other women.’ 

I understood that she was referring to her 
approaching marriage. 

‘And you regret nothing? Speak frankly, 
for I claim the confidence of a brother.’ 

‘Some regret is inevitable, for who can lose 
without a pang a treasure which has been 
acquired with much pains ? But as I have told 
you all the greater love cannot be had without 
obtaining the lesser, and since I have missed the 
latter it has found me and pulled me back to 
the point from which I must make a fresh start. 
Sabir, my wise brother, have you never loved ?' 

! ‘Not yet, my sister. If I loved a woman or 
had a wife I would not have been permitted to 
join this expedition.’ 

Perhaps you will find some fair woman to 
love when you return to your own country, 
perhaps you knew love in your past life. To me 
it has come wtih the suddenness and the power 
of a tempest sweeping all before it.’ 

Maruchi and Orion came up and we spoke 
of other things. 


XLVI 

As tlie earth grew larger to tin* eye every 
night and the end of our long voyage drew 
near, Narga used to spend long hours watching 
the planet through the telescope. Soon she whs 
able to distinguish the mountains ^and the wide 
expanses of the sea and to locate the continents. 
Of course, only a half of the surface of the plane*! 
was visible. As we approached closer to our 
own • planet we noticed the moon waning and 
waxing in the two fortnightly periods while the 
earth » loomed nearer and bigger every night. 
We were in communication with the earth ‘and 
messages were being exchanged almost every 
day. We could hardly suppress our excitement 
at the near prospect of our home-coming. 

• It was the last night on board the ship for 
the' next morning would find us back in the 
midst of onr friends. We thought of the 
tamuitupxi& Welcome that would greet us on 
arviviil landing place. Every one of us 

of the pilot was holding a 
l pait^‘gl*«£* t t*" our eyes. Sleep was impossible 


though we wanted to lie down for a few hours 
after midnight. About that hour when we were 
still at a considerable distance from the upper 
strata of the earth’s atmosphere, Maruchi suddenly 
shouted a warning and an order to Nabor, 
‘Reverse the engines ! Don’t enter the atmospheric 
air. Keep cruising about at this height.’ 

There was a sudden jerk and the headlong 
descent of the machine was arrested. I turned 
to Maruchi in astonishment and asked, ‘What 
has happen e< I ?’ 

‘Look carefully through your glasses and you 
will understand,’ said Maruchi, and he strolled 
forward to Nabor to give fresh directions. 

Peering intently through our glasses we 

observed what looked like luminous serpents 
darting through the air close to the earth. We Knew 
of course that the apparent nearness to the earth 
was an illusion and the phenomenon we were 
witnessing was taking place at about, a hundred 
miles from the surface of the earth. The sky 
above the earth was alive with swift moving 
lines of light that flashed and faded every 
moment. Some of them were of astonishing 
brilliance lighting up the heavens underneath us 
in long lines of dazzling light and then being 
wiped out as from a huge blackboard. A ball 
like a shining star would suddenly burst into 
sight and disappear leaving a luminous trail 
which also vanished in a few moments. They 
rushed out from every direction and crossed one 
another, and as some went out of sight others 
flashed into view. It was the same wherever wo 
looked. The earth appeared to be enveloped by 
nmgic lines of vanishing light. It were as if an 
invisible magician was entertaining his audience 
with feats of magic, and throwing innumerable 
balls of fire which went out themselves. 

\\ r e were filled with wonder and awe. Narga 
asked, ‘What is it. ? It is both beautiful mid 
terrible/ 

‘It is a meteoric shower,’ said Orion. 

‘I have heard of it, but never seen one 
myself,’ remarked Narga. 

‘Sometimes forty years will pass, without such 
a phenomenon being witnessed, and again 
meteoric showers have been seen for two or three 
successive years/ 

Maruchi came back slowly to where we were 
sitting and said with smiling courtesy, ‘Narga, 

this is a display of -nature’s own fireworks in 

honour of your arrival on our planet. Half the 
world is watching this lavish exhibition of 
nature’s pyrotechnics, the only difference, being 
that, while people living in the world are ..looking 
up at this fiery shower we from our ‘point bf 

vantage aro looking down upon it. It would be 

perilous for us to enter the atmosphere of the 
earth just now and we shall wait till the shower 
is over. We cannot risk a collision with a 
flaming meteorolite/ 

Narga smiled at him and said, ‘I must con- 
gratulate you upon combining the knowledge * bf 
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the scientist with the accomplishment of the 
courtier/ 

The machine was moving slowly in wide 
circles, hovering over the shower of meteors. 
For two hours we watched the shooting stars, 
and when it was all over we sought our beds 
to snatch a few hours of sleep if we could. 

The first light of dawn found us out of bet l 
and looking down at our dear mother Earth to 
which we were descending. I found Narga was 
also up and was holding a pair of glasses to her 
eyes. Maruchi and Orion had not yet come out. 

Narga knew that there was no Raba on our 
planet and consequently she was not surprised 
to see that the atmosphere of the earth was clear 
and there was no coloured vapour rising in the 
sky. 

‘Narga/ 1 said, ‘we shall land an hour after 
sunrise. Have you brought the robe you won* 
that morning in the temple at Opi when we saw 
you floating in the air ?’ 

Narga’s eyes widened a little in surprise mid 
she said, ‘Yes. Why do you ask ?’ 

‘Please put it on now to oblige me. If you 
wear it on sacred occasions only 1 consider this 
a, very sacred occasion in your life/ 

Narga smiled and saying, ‘it will be as you 
wish/ disappeared into her room. 

Maruchi and Orion came out. ‘When* is 
Narga V asked Orion, ‘Is she still in bed V 

‘Oh, no/ 1 replied, ‘she was here just now 
and has gone into her room to get ready for 
leaving the ship/ 

I did not tell them that 1 had asked her to 
put on her sacred robes. That was a surprise 
in store for them. 

Maruchi said, ‘Let us don the robes that the 
monks at Opi gave us. We shall appear like 
the Magi of ancient times/ 

Maruchi evidently wanted to present an 
impressive appearance when we landed. I smiled 
when I thought how insignificant we would look 
by the side of Narga. 

We quickly performed our morning ablutions 
and put on the flowing monkish robes and the 
tall conical caps. We wore sandals on our hare 
feet. 

Narga was still in her room when we came 
out, but a minute later the door of her room 
was pushed open and as she came out Maruchi 
and Orion fairly gasped with astonishment. We 
saw again the same vision of beauty that we 
had seen in the temple at Opi and the splendour 
of the robes dazzled us with their magnificence. 
In addition, Narga was wearing some ornaments 
that we had not seen before and diamonds flashed 
on her throat and in her hair. 

For a long moment we gazed at her, rendering 
her the silent homage of our eyes and then 
Maruchi said, ‘Narga, you have dressed yourself 
as befitting so great an occasion/ 

Narga looked at me demurely and said, ‘I 
have merely obeyed the orders of my learned tutor/ 


Maruchi nodded at me approvingly. 

We looked out. The machine hud slowed^ 
down and was moving through the air at a| 
moderate speed. We glided back one or twof 
window panels ami the cold air rushed into the| 
ship. Maruchi stretched forth his hand and saidj 
‘Behold, Narga, your first welcome to your new! 
world !’ ;i 

Two fleets of aeroplanes lavishly beflagged,/ 
were approaching us from right and left. A»yj 
they formed un on two sides of us Nabor greeted^ 
them with a mure of his musical instruments./ 
Flags were waved and trumpets pealed inj 
acknowledgment. i\ 

Narga looked at Maruchi and said, ‘A ttAtteref.ii 
need not tell the truth. The welcome is for you/ 
because no one lien* knows of my existence, 
but [ gladly share your welcome/ 

The sun was up and the morning light 
flooded the landscape below us. A few'ihore 
minutes passed and then Orion took Na^gu by 
the hand and pointed downward. 

Down below was the landing place. The' 
open space when* we wen* to alight was strongly 
guarded ami there was a cordon of police holding 
iu check the immense crowd that lined the 
strong fencing round the open area. There was a 
sea of upturned faces and repeated cheer* burst 
forth from a hundred thousand throats as our 
machine landed, ran along a short distance aiid 
came to a standstill. 

The members of the organizing* committee of 
the expedition hurried forward to meet us. 
Maruchi stopped down first and I followed him. 
Nabor and Ganimct came after me. The staid 
old gentlemen of the committee stared at oui* 
strange costume, hut questions had to wait while 
very warm greetings wore exchanged to the 
incessant cheering of the crowd. 

And then the president, somewhat bewildered, 
asked, ‘And Orion ? Where is he V 

‘He is coming/ replied Maruchi with an 
inscrutable smile. 

Even while he spoke Narga and Orion came 
forth. Orion helped her to step down on the 
grass and then the twain came forward, hand 
clasped in hand, and stood in full view of ,the 
multitude. ! 

A sudden ami absolute hush fell on the 
cheering crowds. The president and members 
of the committee gazed in dumb astonishment 
at the radiant and dazzling vision before thdm. ; 
The sunlight flashed on the robes and jewels of 
Narga while she stood in all the glory of her 
peerless beauty. There was a faint blush on her 
cheeks, but otherwise she was calm and quite 
self-possessed, while her lips were slightly parted 
in an enchanting smile. ; 

Then Maruchi broke the silence. In a voice 
that thrilled the hearers he said, We went up to 
a planet and we liave brought down a star/ 
Narga , s eyes shone like twin Btars. 

The End ; 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND THE RELIGION OF MAN* 

By Prof. SAROJ KUMAR DAS 


W ITH his characteristic naivete of expression 
and the music of his style, Dr. Tagore 
* offers in this present volume, as he 

lays down in the Preface, the gleanings of his 
‘thoughts on the same subject from the harvest 
^of. many lectures and addresses’ — the subject 
being. one of perennial human interest— the 
Religion of Man. The interweaving of this 
subject of religion — the acknowledged source of 
his ‘inspiration’— serves to string together his 
discourses, on a protean variety of topics, into 
the connected chapters of a unitary volume. 
The easy and insensible transition with which 
the reader glides through the chapters of this 
boot clearly attests the fact that they ‘are 
deeply linked by a unity of inspiration,’ which 
is consistently left suggested and never actively 
dissected into arguments. That is what invests 
all his utterances with a peculiar forceful appeal, 
which is inexplicable otherwise. Being the 
consummate artist that he is, Rabindranath does 
not seek here to reinforce his thesis in the 
manner of the* loss gifted who would, in order 
to ensure cheap and easy success, “say it with” 
religion, and thus very often take the name of 
religion in vain. Indeed, this indefinable yet 
impressive ‘unity of inspiration* is not a unity 
afore-thought — the result of perspiration - but 
becomes a unity in after-thought, directly it is 
‘brought into a definite focus’ of self-consciousness 
and self-expression. This is as it should be ; 
for our author is par excellence one of those that 
‘build ed better than they knew.’ Here i< also 
to bo* found a fresh corroboration of ( Joet lie's 
xlietum that we never rise so high as when we 
;do not know whither we are going ! 

To our mind what confers a unique value 
'Upon Rabindranath’s presentation of the case for 
Religion is the candid confession, expressed with 
$he force of an assured conviction, ‘the Religion 
:pf Man has been growing within my mind as 
*t religious experience and not merely as a 
philosophical subject.’ (Preface.) This is as much 
u judgment of fact as a judgment of value. 
While laying a well-deserved emphasis on the 
experiential side of religion, Rabindranath docs 
not altogether ignore the ideational side ; lor 
what he enjoys as the innermost experience of 
life ‘personal life’ he oilers to the world at 
large to contemplate in ‘its own ideal value.’ 


. * Rabindranath Tagore : The Religion of Man 

(Being the llibbert Lectures for 1930), George Allen 
and Unwin Limited, Ixmdon. The Macmillan Company, 
Sew York. 


Apart from the autobiographical interest 
attaching to his presentation of the case for 
‘religion,’ Rabindranath has pressed the right 
key in ‘the Religion of Man.’ With his prophetic 
insight he has herein restored the central fact 
to the centre, and reinforced the hometruth that 
Religion is an ‘experience* of God and not a 
‘proof’ of Him. Gall it ‘modernism’ or call it 
‘mysticism’— it does not matter much. The thing 
is there and will speak for itself, without relying 
on philosophical labels, which are anything but 
instructive, if not positively misleading. Nowhero 
is the tyranny of ‘isms’ more acutely felt than 
in the sphere of religion. Indeed, wlmt the 
world today seems to he suffering from is not 
so much the atrophy, as it is the hypertrophy, 
of the religious side of a man’s nature. It is 
idle to deny that a man’s religion, as at present 
circumstanced, stands in danger of being 
smothered or stilled out of existence by the 
rampant growth of its external paraphernalia. 
Thus the result has been -what it is always 
expected to be that we cannot see the wood for 
the trees. The religion we need, therefore, is 
something different from the religion we have. 
But what we actually need is not a new religion, 
hut a new orientation of religion. 

Now, the appeal to experience, rather than 
dogma, in matters pertaining to religion, is 
admittedly one of the vital strands of Modernism 
and the spell of Modernism consists in stressing 
this point with peculiar emphasis. While 
fraternizing with this tenet of Modernism, 
Rabindranath makes no secret of his dislike for 
the so-called ‘modernism,’ which always makes 
an apotheosis of the present and the actual in 
studied ignorance of the claims of the Eternal 
and the Ideal. In one of his famous addresses 
on the spirit of Japan, he is reported to have 
said : “While l agree that the^ spirit of the race 
should harmonize with the spirit of the time, 
I must warn them (the modernists) that 
modernizing is a mere affectation of modernism, 
just as affectation of poetry is poetizing.- •• 
True modernism is freedom of mind, not slavery 
of taste/’ The evidence of true modernism in 
Rabindranath— if evidence were at all needed — 
one finds in his steady refusal to chime* in with 
the time-spirit, with the Soviet prescript* for 
example, of abolishing all religion. He* has 
sufficient insight to realize that a phenomenon 
which has, from the very dawn of history, held 
its sway over men’s minds cannot be a mere 
freak of nature. The thing for which men have 
cared to live or dared to die is not one that can 
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l>o made or unmade at our sweet will. Symptomatic 
,>f this modernist disparagement of religion is a 
recent work of Prof. Whitehead's— entitled 
Religion in the Making — which affords an 
instructive comparison with Religion of Man. 
The comparison reveals a profound divergence 
in respect of their characteristic view-points and 
methods of approach. A thorough-bred rationa- 
list with a Cambridge training in scientific 
researches, Prof. Whitehead brings to the 
execution of his task a rare specimen of rigorous 
thinking and judicial neutrality which 
the average writer on the subject of religion is 
sadly lacking in. Having reviewed the history of 
religion in the growth of human civilization, Prof. 
Whitehead returns the verdict that ‘the uncritical 
association of religion with goodness is directly 
negatived by plain facts,’ and concludes with the 
rather startling announcement that ‘religion is the 
last refuge of human savagery.’ No more severe 
indictment oil religion could he pronounced, and 
that in the name of historical scholarship or 
scientific accuracy. Rabindranath, however, stands 
in a class apart and follows a different line of 
approach altogether. Indeed, his engrossing concern 
is with Religion , and not with religions, lie would 
not, of course, dispute the facts of religious intoler- 
ance and persecution that stare us in the face from 
every page of the history of religions, but would 
differ from the wrong valuation that we so often 
make of them. When doctors thus disagree in 
their diagnosis, it is no wonder that they would 
suggest quack remedies. But Rabindranath, lik«' 
the Bengal saint of hallowed memory, would set 
his face resolutely against these and exclaim: 
{ Kha bahya age Kahn or ” (i. r. “This also is 
superficial! do talk of something deeper*’). With 
his characteristic penetration, he threads his way 
through the tangled skein of the external para- 
phernalia to the spot where the heart of religion 
heats. Following his lead we reach the inmost 
'smetuary, the SatHu/n Sawionim. and acknow- 
ledge with him the idea of the humanity of our 
(»od or the divinity of Man the Eternal. Before that 
high altar we are ordained into the redemptive 
gospel that ‘religion is the reconciliation of the 
>u per- personal Man, the universal human spirit, 
in my own individual being.’ It is, however, no 
new message that Rabindranath preaches in The 
Religion of Man. As early as in his dissertation 
>n the Meaning of Religion’ (Dharmer Arlha\ 
l»e had laid down : “The dharma of the hero is 
heroism, the dharma of a king is kingship or 
government and the dharma of man is his 
JIu inanity —there being no other name to designate 
itself.” Now, the basic ‘reconciliation’ of which 
he speaks in The Religion of Man is frankly 
mystical, and this description serves to bring out 
the peculiar excellence of Rabindranath’s presen- 
tation of the case for religion. Here it is that 
we best appreciate the natural shortcomings of 
Prof. Whitehead’s verdict on religion. Indeed, 
what we take exception to in this verdict is not 


its crass realism, but its misplaced emphasis. 
The criticism derives all its plausibility from the 
identification, — and that an unwarrantable one— of 
the timeless essence of religion with its historical 
accidents. Believing, us he clearly does, that 
‘religion is what a man does with his solitariness’ 
and that ‘religion in its decay sinks hack into 
sociability,* it is difficult to see how he can square 
this belief of his with the stricture ho has passed 
on religion -making the decadent forms of religion 
the peg for this indictment to rest on. 

Now to conn* to a closer grip with the detailed 
findings of Rabindranath in The Religion of Man . 
The one pervasive theme of the hook, as he 
himself announces in the first chapter (entitled 
“Man’s Universe”), is the ‘idea of the humanity of 
our God, or the divinity of Man the Eternal* (p. 17) 
and ‘he is God who is not merely a sum total of 
facts, but the goal that lies immensely beyond nil 
that is comprised in tin? past and the present* 
(p. -00). This, bis basic faith,, he progressively 
justifies through the? different chapters of the boolc. 
Man’s universe ‘is the. sum total of what Man 
feels, knows, imagines, reasons to be, and of 
whatever is knowable to him now or in another 
time’ (p. 2d). Accordingly, ‘the individual man 
must exist for Man the great, and must express 
him in disinterested works, in science and philo- 
sophy, in literatim* and arts, in service and 
worship. This is his religion, which is working 
in the heart of all his religions in various names 
and forms’ (p. 17). Behind and beyond this 
universe there is the perpetual urge of the 
‘Creative Spirit’- -‘the consciousness in Man of his 
own creative personality’- of ‘a Spirit which has 
its enormous capital with a surplus far in excess 
of the requirements of tin* biological animal in 
Man’ (Chap. If, p. Id). Man draws upon this 
capitalized ‘surplus’ and ‘through his imagination, 
which is the most distinctly human of all our 
faculties,’ lias to finish what ‘has been left 
unfinished by his designer* ; for ‘in fact, man is a 
raw material for himself, which he alone must 
fashion into some difficult ideal of completeness 
upon a background which is hare.’ But in this 
art of soul-making ‘lie is aware that he is not 
imperfect, hut incomplete.’ (Chap. Ill, pp. 54, 59). 
This urge of the ‘creative spirit points to a 
‘spiritual union’ which is not to he attained 
through the mind; for ‘our mind belongs to the 
department of economy in the human organism.’ 
It is to be attained only*on a supra-mental level 
when ‘we come into touch with the Reality that 
is an end in itself and therefore is bliss.* (Chap. 
IV, p.*G7). A vision, of this Reality was envisaged 
by the prophet Zarathustra in his conception of 
the ‘House of Songs’ — ‘Ye, who wish to he allien l 
to the Good Mind, to be friend with Truth, Ye 
who desire to sustain the Holy Cause, down with 
all anger and violence, away with all ill-will and 
strife ! Such benevolent men, O Mazda, I 
shall take to the House of Songs!* Thus spake 
Zarathustra, and his is the immortal glory to nave 
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been ‘the first prophet who emancipated religion 
from the exclusive narrowness of the tribal God, 
the God of a chosen people, and offered it the 
universal Man' (Chap, v, pp. HO, 88). It is ‘the 
vision' of the blissful Reality that ultimately 
counts; and Rabindranath makes the candid con- 
fession ‘that my religion is a poet’s religion. All 
that T feel about it is from vision and not from 
knowledge’ (Chap. VI, p. 107). The vision 
reveals ‘the Man of my heart’-- the Supreme 
Man of whom it can truly be said ‘that he is 
infinite in his essence, he is finite in his mani- 
festation in us the individuals’ (Chap. VII, 
p. 118). ‘Our religions present for us the dreams 
of the ideal unity which is man himself as he 
manifests the infinite.’ Thus the poet may be 
said to have given ‘the best definition of man when 
he says : 

We are the music-makers, 

We are the dreamers of dreams.’ 

Truly, might man as ‘the music-maker’ say 
with Browning’s ‘Abt Vogler’ : ‘It is we musicians 
know.’ For ‘music, though it comprehends 
a limited number of notes, yet represents the 
infinite’ (Chap VITI, p. 122,127-28). As already 
observed, man’s ‘true life is in his own creation, 
which represents the infinity of man’ and ‘ima- 
gination is the faculty that brings* before their 
mind the vision of their own greater being.’ 
Thus, ‘man by nature is an artist’ and ‘art is the 
response of man’s creative soul to tin* call of 
the Real.* (Chap IX, pp. DU, 1)W). Man’s nature 
or < l karma ‘which represents the truth of the 
Supreme Man’ is ‘realized by our imagination, 
but not created by our mind,’ and ‘Religion 
consists in the endeavour of men to cultivate 
and express those qualities which are inherent in 
the nature of Man the Eternal, and to have faith 
in him’ ((’hap X, p. 114). ‘Today, more than 
ever before in our history, the aid of spiritual 
power is needed,’ so that ‘this meeting of men’ 
may prove fruitful ; and this is possible if we 
‘the dreamers of the East and the* West keep our 
faith firm in the Life that creates and not in the 
Machine that constructs; (Chap. XI, pp. 1(50, 10)1). 

The teacher has to remember that the 
‘primary object of an institution should not he 
merely to educate one’s limbs and mind to be 
in efficient readiness for all emergencies, hut to 
be in perfect tune in the symphony of response 
between life and work], to find the balance of 
their harmony which is wisdom.’ (Chap. XII, 
p. 178). 

. ‘As in the world of art, so in the spiritual 
world, our soul waits for its freedom from the 
ego to reach that disinterested joy which is the 
source and goal of creation’ (Chap. XIII, p. *1 84) 
— is the very text of his discourse on ‘Spiritual 
Freedom.’ which forms, in our opinion, the pivot 
of the wnole thing. Herein Rabindranath stands 
in the illustrious company of those seers and 
prophets of this ancient land of ours, whose 


message of spiritual freedom greets us once .more 
across centuries of oblivion. When viewed in its 
doctrinal aspect, this message of spiritual freedom 
will be found to he in essential agreement with 
that philosophic tradition which the different 
schools of Indian thought unite in enforcing. 
‘Know thyself’ and he free, know in a corporate 
as well as in an individual capacity, aiid 
endeavour ever afterwards to bring that corporate 
wisdom to a luminous personal focus this has 
been the message of all alike. With no loss of 
meaning can it l>o expressed in the language of 
St. John And ye shall know, the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ Thus in doctrinal 
sympathy with the prophet and the schoolmen, 
Rabindranath holds that ‘bondage in all its forms 
has its stronghold in the inner self and in the out- 
side world; it is in the dimming of our conscious- 
ness, in the narrowing of our perspective,, in the 
wrong valuation of things’ (p. 100) The peculiar 
efficacy and persuasiveness of his message consists 
in this that he does not offer it in the manner 
of a doctrinaire. 

Now, what is it exactly that he seeks to 
convey by t.lu» phrase ‘spiritual freedom’? To 
the average critic or thinker, with a realistic 
bias or empirical leanings, the phrase ‘spiritual 
freedom’ conies to connote, by way of misplaced 
emphasis, natural and easy enough, just the 
reverse of what its author seeks to convey thereby. 
Whatever else it might mean, this much i* 
certain that ‘freedom in the mere sense of 
independence has no content, and therefore no 
meaning. Perfect, freedom lies in a perfect 
harmony of relationship, which we realize in this 
world not through our response to it in knowing 
but in being’ (p. 172). It is not merely in a 
religious context hut ‘also in the social or political 
field, the lack of freedom is based upon the spirit 
of alienation, on the imperfect realization of the 
One’ (p. 1 88). Rabindranath clearly anticipates 
this difficulty and solves it in his own inimitable 
way. ‘But we know,’ to quote his own words, 
‘that, though it may sound paradoxical, it is 
true that in the human world only a perfect 
arrangement of interdependence ; - gives rise to 
freedom’ (p. 188). Accordingly, ’the ‘history of 
the growth of freedom is style history of the 
perfection of human relationship’ ( Ibid .) Thus, 
freedom truly understood, that is, spiritually 
construed, is taken by Rabindranath to be a 
synonym, not of independence, hut of ‘inter- 
dependence’ based on ‘mutual understanding and 
co-operation.’ This clearly explains the importance 
of the qualifying epithet ‘spiritual’ prefixed to the 
word ‘freedom’; without the prefix, it is a mere 
cipher, with it, it has a local value, «* When, 
however, it is taken out of its spiritual context 
and used without any qualification, it becomes 
a doubtful asset, if not a downright liability in 
the spiritual balance-sheet of humanity. 

‘As the day is divided into morning, noon* 
afternoon and evening, so India had divided 
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man’s lifiv into four parts, following the require- 
ments of his nature’ (Chap. XIV, p. 107) 
hrahHHU'hnrya , the period of discipline in educa- 
tion ; then < yarlm*tkfja , that, of the world’s work ; 
then rrmaprasthya , the retreat for the loosening 
of bonds ; and finally pmvrajya , the expectant 
awaiting of freedom across death’ (p. 10S). ‘For 


this fourfold way of life India attunes man to 
the grand harmony of the universal, leaving 
no room for untrained desires of a rampant 
individualism to pursue their destructive career 
unchecked, but lending them on to their ultimate 
modulation in the Supreme* (p. 202). 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE WHITE PAPER 

iW K. S. TIIAl’KH, is. a. (lions.) (Oxox.) 


T HERE lias been so much discussion in 
the country about the proposals 
contained in the White Paper on 
Indian Constitutional reforms that oik* 
would bo led to believe every bit of it has 
boon thoroughly analysed. But unfortunately 
tin* animated party discussions of a tow very 
prominent topics (r. (j., the question of die 
reserved subjects ; the safe-guards and the 
Constitutional position of the Indian States) 
has prevented a fuller examination of other 
issues equally important, if not more so, for 
the actual working of the Constitution. These 
deal with the nature of tin* distribution of 
legislative functions between the centre and 
the provinces. 

If we look around within the Empire 
we have considerably varying constitutions in 
existence. From a legal point of view the 
advantages which a unitary constitution, like 
that of South Africa, possesses oyer a federal 
constitution, art* unquestionable*. The inter- 
pretation of the constitution docs not raise 
very serious difficulties. 

It is known that the chief fact which turned 
bord de Villiow into a vehement op|>onciit of 
federation and induced him to throw all his 
influence as President of the South African Con- 
ference into the fight, for the T T nificat.ion of South 
Africa, was the experience of Canadian conditions 
derived from a careful study, during a visit to 
that country of the complexities of the Dominion 
Constitution. (Prof. Keith 

It is unimportant to discuss, at this stage, 
these relative merits, since it has been finally 
decided that India is to be a federation. If 
*o, it is our duty to see that the constitution 
conferred oh India is simple, concise and 
easy of interpretation. Already two important 


federations exist within the; Empire, namely, 
the Dominion of Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Out of these two, the 
Australian Constitution raises much less 
difficulty in interpretation and consequently 
leads to fewer disputes regarding the respec- 
tive jurisdiction of the federal and states 
legislatures. All powers are retained by the 
States except those definitely surrendered to 
the Federal Parliament, in thirty-nine enumerat- 
ed items. To find out the validity of an Act. 
all that tin* courts have to do is to see if it 
falls within these thirty-nine items. “Federa- 
tion in Australia,” says Prof. Keith, “where 
defence formed no driving force, was the slow 
outcome of the most, lengthy deliberation.” On 
the contrary, in Canada, the case is quite 1 
different. To quote from the same* authority, 

It ap|M*ars to have been the laudable, if idle, 
ho|H* of the framers of Confederation that they 
would he able to produce a measure which would 
so definitely assign to the federation on the one 
hand and provinces on the other their res] Motive 
spheres of authority that no question of conflicts 
of law could ever arise. 

And wlmt they did for the purpose* was 
to define two sets of legislative powers. 
Section 02 gives a list of subjects assigned to 
the provincial legislatures. But while the 
residue is retained in the Centre, section 91 
enumerates some of the subjects retained, 
The effect of this is ruinous. “If so,” con- 
tinues Prof. Keith, “their hope was utterly 
defeated, for the number of complexities which 
have arisen regarding the interpretation of 
the Constitution is deplorable.” The courts 
havo to test the validity of every Act not by 
one but by two enumerated lists and the 
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test becomes even more difficult when it is 
realized that, “it is impossible to read even 
superficially the list of federal and provincial 
enumerated powers without seeing how they 
overlap and intertwine” (Prof. Kennedy). Con- 
sequently there are more disputes regarding 
the validity of various Acts in Canada. 

It might easily have been expected that 
greater care would be taken to avoid this 
unnecessary litigation when the new constitu- 
tion for India was proposed. No doubt the 
“historical circumstances — racial, linguistic, 
social, economic, geographical even senti- 
mental” that tended to obscure issues in 
Canada are present in the case of India. But 
that is no reason why we must not yet learn 
a lesson from the experience of Canada and 
evolve a document that could avoid these 
complexities. On the contrary, the' framers 
of the White Paper have gone even a stop 
further to complicate matters. They have 
defined not one, as in the case of Australia, 
or two, as is the case with Canada but three 
different sets of powers. Section 1 1 1 
enumerates exclusively federal subjects ; 
section 112 enumerates those exclusively 
provincial, while section 114 contains a large 
list of subjects for concurrent legislation. So 
that the validity of every Act shall have to 
be tested by reference in turn to all the three 
lists. 

In the case of Canada, ‘the Act itself 
seems only on the heads of Agriculture and 
of Immigration to have realized that conflicts 
were unavoidable/ and in section 95 which 
provides for concurrent jurisdiction in this 
respect, it is clearly set down -that in case 
there is a conflict the federal legislation will 
prevail. There is no such definite statement 
in the White Paper which reads : 

The intention of providing for this concurrent 
field is to secure in respect of the subjects entered 
in the list referred to in this paragraph, the 

B ‘ st measure of uniformity which may be 
practicable, but at the same time to Sen able 
provincial legislatures to make laws to meet local 
conditions. 

But the “Federal legislature will not in 
respect of the subject? contained iu list III 
be able to legislate in such a way as to impose 
financial obligations on the provinces.” Does 
this mean /any direct or indirect expense 
^ecessitated ^by rthe - enforcement of the 


Acte ? Nevertheless, “In the event of a 
conflict . . . the federal law will prevail 
unless the provincial law . . . received 
the sanction of the Governor-General,” and in 
that case repeal or amendment by federal 
legislature is possible only with the prior 
sanction of the Governor-General. If the 
Governor-General wishes to avoid political 
complications, this sanction is never likely to 
be refused. But that, however, is a matter 
not so much of legal as constitutional 
significance. 

It is with regard to clauses 111 and 112 
that greater cases of conflict will arise. Might 
not even these exclusively defined powers 
overlap ? It has been repeatedly found in 
Canada that a particular Act regulating ‘Trade 
and Commerce/ which is a federal subject, 
may in another aspect encroach upon ‘the 
property and civil rights in the provinces’ 
which is an exclusively provincial preserve. 

But otherwise the British North America 
Act makes definite provision for federal 
jurisdiction on the residual subjects. Federal 
legislature can make laws “for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada, in 
relation to all matters not coming within the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces,” 
and it is only, “for greater certainty, but not 
so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing 
terms of this section,” that the legislative 
functions in section 91 are enumerated. 

When we come to examine the correspond- 
ing terms in the White Paper we find they 
are very much complicated. The residue of 
powers is divided into two categories. All 
undefined powers which arq.*: merely of a local 
or personal interest belong to the provinces. 
With regard to the rest “provision will be 
made enabling either the Federal Legislature or 
any Provincial Legislature to make a law with 
respect to a residual subject, if any, not falling 
within the scope of any of the three lists.” 
So that both the Federal Parliament, ajdd the 
Provincial Legislatures can pass laws concern- 
ing the undefined powers. The only safe-guard 
is that for the introduction of such an Act the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General is 
required. Is it certain that both the Federal 
as well as some Provincial Legislature will not 
pass . a law . dealing wholly or partially 
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overlapping the same subject ? It lias beeu 
found in the case of Canada, as Prof. Keith 
points out, that "there has been no rule of 
disallowing merely because an Act may be 
doubtful in legality. . .” So that the Governor- 
General is likely to leave that to be settled 
by the law-courts. The Indian States are 
in a much happier position from this point 
of view, as they retain all powers which they 
do not definitely surrender in the Instrument 
of Accession. 

Clause 118 is specifically included "in 
order to minimize uncertainty of law and 
opportunities for litigation as to the validity 
of Acts.” Will it succeed in this purpose ? 
It provides for a time limit in which "an Act 
may be called into question on the ground 
that exclusive powers to pass such legislation 
were vested in a legislature in India other than 
that which enacted it” After the time limit 
is over the validity of the Act, however much 
it might encroach upon the preserve of another 
legislature, is established. So that the Central 
Government and each of the provinces will 
separately keep a legal department ever 
watchful and to bring up at once any Act, where 
there is a doubtful point involved, to the law- 
courts for some sort of a declaratory judtfntcvt. 
If the Act was left unchallenged till a parti- 
cular case arose, it may be too late to upset 
it In the case of ‘The John Deere Ploug 
Company v. Wharton’ which arose with 
regard to the British North America Act 
the judges declared that 

the structure of sections 01 ami 02 and the 
degree to which the con notation of the expressions 
used overlap render it ... . unwise on this or 
any other occasion to attempt exhaustive definitions 
of the meaning and scope of these expressions . . . 
It is in many cases only by confining decisions 
to concrete questions, which have actually arisen 
in circumstances the whole of which arc before 


the tribunal, that injustice to future suitors c in 
be avoided. . 

Any such prudence will be impossible ill 
the case of India if these proposals in th& 
White Paper remain unchanged. 

Section 122, though not very much to the 
point, may be referred to in passing. It 
prohibits any sort of discrimination except 
legislation "which prohibits sale or mortgage 
of agricultural laud in any area to a person 
not belonging to some class recognized as 
being a class of persons engaged in, or 
connected with agriculture in that area or 
which recognizes the existence of some right, 
privilege or disability attaching to the members 
of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
law or custom having the force of law.” We 
are nut concerned to point out the reactionary 
nature of this clause but it is of utmost 
importance to note that any such Act may be 
brought up to the courts to examine whether 
it actually does deal with existing privilege, 
law or custom. It is these vague half-defined 
powers that are always the source of litigation. 

This part of the White Paper is so un- 
satisfactory from a legal point of view that it 
is likely to usher in an era of litigation in India 
on constitutional questions, such as has not 
been oxperiened anywhere before. It is still 
time to define it better. Whether the residuary 
power is given to the federal legislature 
or to the provinces is a matter, though of 
great constitutional and political signi- 
ficance, which does not concern the 
legal aspect of the document Bttt 
whether it is the jurisdiction of the federal 
legislature or the provincial legislatures, that i& 
defined, there must not be more than one set 
of powers enumerated, the rest belonging to 
the provinces or the federal legislature, as the 
case may be. 
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RAMMOHUN ROY 

By MADAME L MORIN 


I T is with the deepest sympathy of heart 
and mind that I associate myself to 
this commemoration of Rammohun Roy’s 
memory. Leaving aside my own in- 
significant personality, I am proud and happy 
that Prance should be represented here and 
also have the honour of paying homage to 
this great awakencr of India. France has 
always struggled for and proclaimed the ideals 
of truth and liberty, the ideal of high and 
impartial knowledge, which were also his 
ideals. It is not without emotion that I recall 
how keenly conscious Ramniolmn was himself 
during his lifetime .of this link between his 
ideals and those of my country. 

I have been asked by the Indiau Institute 
in Paris to convey to you their ' tribute of 
admiration and respect for the personality 
and the work of Rammohun Roy. The Indian 
Institute also celebrated the centenary in 
Parte, but only after I had sailed for this 
country. 

All that I have seen and heard since I 
have come to your country, has encouraged 
and confirmed me in the intention of writing 
the life of Rammohun Roy in French. I have 
already been working on the subject for some 
time in France ; and although Calcutta is 
really the place where one ought to study 
Rammohun Roy, I have been able to discover 
in French Libraries one or two facts which, 
if they had already been alluded to, had 
never been thoroughly established and accu- 
rately verified.* 

When I first started the research, I was 
told by the most competent people that it was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. And 
I must confess that I had to spend long weeks 
of patient perusal of reports, proceedings, 
and especially of the daily papers of the time 
before getting any results. But in the end 
$ have been able to establish the exact 
date of Rammohun’s presentation to King 

Amore detailed account, of these researches 
m* fy'favA fa. World , December 


Louis-Philippe,— 14th October, 1832 — by the 
ordinary usher of the ambassadors. This date 
is mentioned by two different daily papers- 
of the time.* 

Further, by consulting the most ancient 
volume of the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society in Paris, in manuscript form, 1 have 
been able to prove that Rammohun Roy waa 
effectively nominated as a member of that 
learned body as early as the 5th of July, 1824. 
There are interesting details relative to that 
nomination, but it would be too long to mention 
them now.f 

Another point upon which a little light 
has been thrown, is the question of the 
duration of Rammohun’s stay in France. 
Miss Collet says, in her biography of the 
Raja : “We do not know when he went or 
when he returned.”^: In fact, the stay of 
Rammohun Roy had up to now only been 
located vaguely between the 31st of July 
1832 and the 31st of January 1833> both 
these dates corresponding to letters written 
by the Raja from England.^ 

In Mary Carpenter’s Last Days of 
Rammohun Hoy , however, there is a photo- 
graphic facsimile of one of Rammohun’s letters- 
dated 22nd .September 1832 and written in 
Bengali. I had the idea of showing this letter 
to a Bengali scholar in Paris, Dr. B. K. Ghosh, 
and he was able to tell me that it had been 
written from England. Therefore, on the 


* Journal d>'* Debate. 15 Octobre 1832. Page 
2. Col. 1. U Gonslitulionncl . 15 Octobre 1832. 
Page 3. Col. 1. Complementary information is also to 
be found in Journal de» Debats of the 19th Octobor 


1832. 

t Manuscript Proceedings of the sittings between 
1822 and 1844, sitting of the 7th June. 1824, sitting 
of the 5th July, 1824. (Page 58 of. Manuscript). 
Complementary information to be found in : 
Manuscript Proceedings of Asiatic "Society 1 in 
Paris. Sitting of the 3rd January, 1825. Page 66. 

Journal Asiatique 1825 (ler semestre). Tome 6. 
Page 63. 

j Collet’s Life and Letters of Rammohun Roy , 

pag | ‘Letters writtetfrespectivcly to William Bathbooe, 
Esq., and to Mr. Woodford, (Mias Oolte. p. 200.) 
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22nd September 1832, Rararaohun Roy was 
not in France yet. On the other hcJid, I 
found in the Paris National Library an 
article of Pauthier in the Revue Encyclo - 
pedique, dated December 1832, where Ram- 
molmtt Roy’s visit is mentioned retrospective- 
ly. These two points enable us to curtail the 
conjectural period of Rammohun’s stay in 
France by at least three months and we are 
thereby able to limit the researches to the last 
week of September and the months of 
October, November and December 1832.* 

A full-size photograph of the above-men- 
tioned Bengali letter is to be found in the 
present exhibition of Rammohun Roy’s relics 
organized for the duration of the centenary, 
[n France we have a Victor Hugo Museum, 
a Rodin Museum, etc. If I may be allowed 
to express a wish, I would suggest that the 
precious relics of your national precursor 
should likewise become the nucleus of a 
Rammohun Roy Museum. They would 
thereby become available to scholars as well 
as to the public at large, instead of remaining 
dormant in the seclusion of private collections. 
If the expense of a separate building cannot 
be incurred, surely one of your public 
museums or libraries could spare a small 
room and give hospitality to those relics. 

What seems to me the most striking 
characteristic of Rammohun Roy is his power- 
fid personality — unique and admirably 
concentrated, and yet infinitely rich and 
diverse, dynamic as well as comprehensive. 
I consider him as the most wonderful proto- 
type iri modern times of your Indian genius, 
which is not limited as the Western genius 
is by the principle of contradiction, but 
manages to combine analysis and synthesis. 
Diversity, more often than not, results in 
dispersion. But, while Rammohun Roy 
cultivated a great diversity of interests, yet 
his mind remained so concentrated, his discri- 

* It is however likely that Kammohun Hoy had 
ilready returned to Knjrlaml by December, and even 
perhaps as early as November, since a letter of 
Miss Aikin written in October 1832 is the only letter 
that we know of referring to the Raja as being in 
Haris at. the time ; his presentation to the king took 
place on the 14th of October, and we can infer from 
Hher letters to at the Raja only stayed a few weeks 
m Paris, and that he curtailed his stay owing to 
die difficulties arising from a language which was 
foreign to him. 


rainatiou so lucid, that he could co-ordinal#: 
the various factors into a harmonious whole; 
and his purpose remained so firm that b,6 
could focus his magnificent ideals into 
practical realization. 

He was powerful enough to draw from 
East and West, from every religion, from all 
cultural traditions, and clarify all these diverse 
elements, to wield them into a lofty and 
rational philosophy, a universal religion. 

And yet, personally, I do not believe that 
Rammohun Roy’s greatest achievement has 
been the creation of a new religion. Before 
him, India had had many outstanding philo- 
sophers and religious men ; I know that he 
was very deeply religious at heart, but as far 
as his action and influence are concerned, he 
appears to me particularly significant as a 
social reformer. I am even strongly inclined 
to think that most of his outward religious 
activities (as distinct from his own inner life) 
were conducted in view of practical aims, 
ethical reform being viewed as the soundest 
basis for a new social and political order 
where Indians could enjoy higher cultural 
enlightenment as well as a better standard 
of health, welfare and general prosperity. 
This can be substantially inferred from many 
passages in his writings. 

Some people stand for undiluted ortho- 
doxy with all its nefarious forms of supersti- 
tion ; others, on the reverse, sec no other 
way of salvation than doing away # with 
religion altogether. Rammohun Roy was 
determined to do away with the superstitious 
practices which had undermined India’s 
lucidity and vitality ; but in his wisdom, he 
realized that the religious instinct corresponds 
to such a vital need, that it cannot be 
easily uprooted, either in individual man, or 
in the evolution of large collectivities. He 
realized through the study of history how 
potent thai force had been in the development 
of human civilization. He understood that 
the right course was not to suppress it — it 
cannot be suppressed — but to purify and 
simplify it and to use it as a means to serve 
social equality and fraternity as well as 
political emancipation. 

From a purely philosophical point of view 
his partiality to the Hindu doctrine is evident. 
He finds in the Gayatri, the Upanishads and 
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the Vedanta all the spiritual nourishment that 
a human soul can crave for. 

But, on the other hand, he is struck by 
the social welfare and political progress of 
Europe ; he also becomes acquainted with 
the moral precepts of the Christian gospel, 
and he concludes that this simple code of 
morality has been one of the chief instruments 
of the social and political achievements of the 
West This is not the place to discuss how 
far this inference is founded, but I feel certain 
that it was the basis of Rarntnohun Roy’s 
eagerness to diffuse Christian ethics among 
his countrymen. 

Many passages could bo cj noted to sub- 
stantiate this view : I shall limit myself to 
one or two. 

I presume to think that Christianity, if properly 
inculcated, has a greater tendency to improve the 
moral , so rial and political state of mankind than 
any other religious system.” 

"Everyone who interests himself in behalf of his 
fellow creatures would confidently anticipate the 
approaching triumph of true* religion should 
philanthropy induce you and your friends to send 
to Bengal as many serious and able teachers of 
European learning and science ami Christian 
morality unmingled with religious doctrines , as 
your circumstances may admit, to spread knowledge 
gratuitously among the native community, in 
connexion with the Rev. Mr. Adam....”* (Letter to 
Rev. Henry Ware, Unitarian minister of Tlarward 
College, Cambridge, United States, in reply to an 
enquiry of his, dated February 1821. Quoted in 
pages 87, 88. of Miss Collet’s Biography). (Italics 
ours). 

Every word of Rammolum's declarations 
has to bo read very attentively, if one wishes 
to understand his real thought underlying the 
studiously cautious and courteous language. 

His religious point of view can also bo 
understood bv a careful perusal of his 
“Humble suggestions to his country men 
Believers in the One true God,** where he says 
about non-unitarian missionaries that “When 
they endeavour to make converts of us ; . . .even 
then wc should feel no resentment towards 
them, but rather compassion, on account of 
the blindness to the errors into which they 
themselves have fallen. Since it is almost 
impossible, as everyday’s experience teaches 
•us, for men when possessed of wealth and 
power, to perceive their own defects.” 

* Mr. Adam was Rammohun Roy’s “convert” to 

Unitarianism. ( Vide Miss Collet, p. 06). 


Religion and Philosophy arc opposed b 3 
some progressive Indians on the ground thai 
they are a source of division among themselves 
Another point that Rammohun Roy discerned 
with marvellous lucidity is that it would be 
far wiser and more realistic to make this 
great religious force of India a common 
instrument of unification, a common basis for 
constructive action. This can only be done 
in the broad spirit of tolerance which animated 
Rammonun Roy himself. And Rammohun, 
as a matter of fact, did not limit himself to 
preaching tolerance, which is only a first stage : 
he personally practised understanding. 

He was the first Indian brave and bold 
enough to break the rules of orthodoxy and 
cross the Kala Pani, to come and study 
the culture and institutions of Europe with an 
open mind, and to observe Europeans and 
their mode of living with a critical — if 
sympathetic — curiosity. And I believe this 
intellectual curiosity has been one of the most 
important traits of Rammohun’s remarkable 
personality. Without this universal critical 
curiosity, he would no doubt never have 
dreamt, and never have achieved as much as 
he did in every field of human thought and 
activity. Curiosity leads to comparison, to 
confrontation of values, to eager desire of 
knowledge of all forms of civilization. That 
is why Rammohun Rov was the first to 
perceive, by a prophetic and generous vision, 
what cultural fellowship between East and 
West could bring to both parties if it were 
understood in the right spirit : how much it 
could broaden the field of research, how fully 
it could enrich experience and human under- 
standing, how enlivening it could prove as a 
mutual stimulant, how powerfully it could 
foster international brotherhood. 

Apart from all these exceptional gifts, 
Rammohun Roy was also endowed with the 
specific qualities which make a man a real 
leader. 

First of all, he was a realist as well as an 
idealist Everything that he preached by word 
or pen was instantly translated by - hiip into 
constructive action or active struggle. His 
personality is ah aglow with inspiration, but 
it possesses also this healthy sturdiness, this 
sound and perfect balance, which only come 
to those who do not refuse to act, but bravely 
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accept to grapple day after dav with hard 
and unpleasant realities. 

Secondly, Rainmohun Roy posaesed an 
indomitable energy. He belonged to that 
type of people who are never curbed by 
circumstances, blit who fight to dominate 
them until their aim Is realized. This untiring 
perseverance in effort could bo illustrated bv 
more than one instance taken from the Raja's 
life. (Among other facts, let us recall how 
he created his own press amidst the greatest 
difficulties, when he was refused hospitality 
by the press that had printed his previous 
pamphlets relative to his controversy with 
the missionaries). 

As all real leaders who deserve that 
appellation, Rammolmn was a selfless man, he 
gave the first place to his cause and not to 
himself ; he was always ready to recede 
into the background when he thought it neces- 
sary ; his attitude in the fostering of educa- 
tional reform is characteristic of this.* 

Always tactful and courteous, he remained 
implacably firm when essential principles were 
at stake, thereby commanding respect from 
his opponents. In our time, many so-called 
leaders are apt to shirk responsibilities ; 
Rammohun Rnv had such a keen conscience 

* Evidence, given by I)r. Alexander Dull*, before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1853. Quoted by Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar in his 
introduction to ’the last edition of Miss (Joliet's 
biography. Page xxxix and xi of Introduction. 


in that matter that he would rather go out t0§ 
meet responsibilities in anticipation, with the| 
most daring courage. We are inclined to$ 
forget that Rammohun was a rebel in his owi>< 
time ; in this respect also, his example is a < 
great lesson. He never allowed himself to b eh' 
excessive or fanatical ; he was a self-possessed, 
generous, realistic and intelligent revolutionary. 

His was a fearless life, — a lonely life also,— 
but he was powerful enough to stand alone 
and remain all the greater ; as sometimes,, 
at dawn, n tall mountain peak appears in : 
isolation against the pale sky, shining already, 
while everything is still in darkness, proud 
and fully radiant as the first herald of the 
rising sun. 

Mrs. Naidu, in one of her inspiring 
speeches, very appositely said that Rammohun. 
Rov had felt the challenge of the past I 
know that the Indians of today feel the 
challenge of Rammohun Roy's lucid and 
generous vision. Your great precursor has been 
(lend fo? a hundred years, but his powerful 
ideals are alive in the heart and mind of 
everyone of you today. Some of the reforms 
which lie has struggled for have already been 
realized ; it will be your privilege to complete 
the work and reach the goal. May this date of 
Rammohun Roy’s centenary inaugurate the 
incarnation of his prophetic dreams into 
tangible and constructive realities.* 

’ Paper read at the celebration of ttammohun 
Iloy's centenary, 
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By D. C. 

The possible causes of earthquakes are: 

(%) Fill! of rock at the surface or under- 
ground. 

Hi) Explosions generated by percolation of 
water through the outer crust to highly heated 
xock below. 

(m) Operations which result or tend to result 
iii volcanic activities : 

(a) Fracturing of solid crust. 

(ft) Intermittent growth of faults and 
development of fault-slips. 

IT. B . The first two are of minor importance. 

The forces which cause crustal movements 
and fractures, are: 

<i) Forces which produce tidal effects on 
account of relative position of earth and heavenly 
bodies. 

(m) Atmospheric pressure (liable utmost to a 
few pounds’ variation per square inch). ^ 

(tii) Pressure developed by expansion and 
contraction through radioactivity and physico- 
chemical reactions in the crust. 

(iv) Gravitational pressure of the crust resting 
on a viscous magma. 

(v) Rubcrustal magmatic pressure which 
uplifts and tends to burst the crust. 

N. ft— The first two are of minor importance. 

The constitution and strength of the crust 
are of considerable importance. Seismology shows 
that the crust is rigid and solid to a depth of 
about 25 miles. It consists of about 2 miles 
of sedimentary rocks (porosity 80 per cent), 
7.5 miles of granitic rocks (porosity 0.4 per cent) 
and 15J) miles of basaltic roeks (porosity 0.2 per 
cent). The strength and rigidity of the rocks 
increase with depth. At 25 miles there is a 
marked “discontinuity,” perhaps due to the local 
temparature nearing the point of fusion of the 
basaltic substratum. Strength and rigidity decrease 
with depth below 25 miles in the under- 
lying basaltic magma which is highly viscous 
just below the solid rigid crust. The magmatic 
pressure (which tends to burst the crust) 
is found to he about 200,000 atmospheric 
pressure at the present time, being estimated* 
from the density, chemical composition and 
condition of formation of the basic substratum 
(a product of crystallization from the magma at 
about I200°C). The tcmparature of the subrrustnl 
magma is between 12000CM400°C. 

* Quarterly Journal of Geological, Mining and 
iMetalurqtcal Society of India . Vol. IV. No. 2. 

Co-relation between Specific Gravity, Chemical 
IConstitution and Condition of Formation of Minerals 

Rocks, By D. C. Nag. 


NAG 

The thickness and rigidity of the solid crust 
are essential for maintaining the enormous 
subcrustal magmatic pressure which can by no 
means be duo to gravitational pressure of the 
crust floating on the viscous magma. The gravita- 
tional pressure calculated from the average density 
(2.8) and thickness (25 miles) of the crust can 
utmost be about 1 1,000 atmospheric pressure. It 
is very probable that this high magmatic pressure 
is developed by ceaseless atomic disintegration by 
which the heavier elements are being transmuted 
into lighter ones and the material universe is 
slowly moving towards annihilation ' wish 3 ). 
This causes iapid increase of volume in the 
interior where the heavier dements predominate. 
The pressure increases steadily. Periodically, at 
irregular intervals varying from 80 to over 
100 million years (average 50 million years), the 
pressure attains maximum intensity when it ruptures 
tin* crust and causes epoch-making geological 
disturbances (guts qr^). Recently during Tertiary 
Age, it has oeen the cause of the Alpine and 
the Himalayan upheavals which incidentally 
developed along the bases of the high mountain- 
ranges the well-known fractured zone fa zone of 
weakness in the crust) which extends from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic right across the Old 
World. The zone which passes through North 
Behar has converted it into a seismic area. 
Tile weakness in the crust thus created is 
eventually utilized by Nature as safety valves 
through which the ever-incK using volume of 
magma and the enormous heat generated by the 
ceaseless atomic disinli gratien in the interior of the 
earth, are from time to lime released paitieularly 
at times of periodie major and minor geological 
disturbances. The operations are essential for the 
growth of th»' crust, maintenance* ‘of climatic 
condition and thus the evolution* of this planet. 
The lava, poured out, supplies the materials 
(silicates, etc.) for the building lip of the crust 
which is perhaps still growing thicker and 
stronger, and the earth (which is young yet) is 
probably increasing in volume while the Universe 
is expanding. The motive forces which cause 
terrestrial evolutions are inherent in atoms : they 
are released with atomic disintegration. 

Some observations of Schuchert. Hoarding- dose 
relation between the past geological disturbances 
and climatic changes are of considerable scientific 
importance. There was a marked change in the 
local climate immediately before and after the 
recent earthquake. Whether the change in the 
atmospheric condition was due to the earthquake 
or it was the local variations in the barometric 
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pressure which caused the earthquake, needs very 
careful investigation. It is noteworthy that extensive 
submarine and sub-aeriel mountain-making and 
volcanic activities produced opposite clfeets on 
climates of geologic times. Geological and bio- 
logical evidences show 1 siv Climates of Geologic 
Tun*# by Schuehert, 1011) that extensive sub- 
marine activities generally accompanied by marine 
transgression (caused by elevation of oceanic 
b ids) are followed by prolonged tropical climate 
while cold climate or glacial condition (even in 
tropical planes) appears as if Swbhoilg introduced 
immediately after periods of world-wide sub-aerial 
mountain-making and volcanic activities. Thus 
the? grand Himalayan upheaval was immediately 
followed by extreme cold climate so that glacial 
condition prevailed in tin* foot-hills of 
Himalaya at low levels even considerably below 
r><)i)t) ft. elevation. The Pleistocene Ice Age in Europe 
and other fee Ages followed periods of great moun- 
tain-making and volcanic activities. Numerous 
instances an* cited by Kchuchcrt in support of his 
generalization. Evidently tin* amount of heat brought 
up from the interior during mountain-making 
and volcanic activities and the wag tin* heat is 
dissipated from the surface primarily control 
the climates of geologic times. While under the 
submarine condition the heat is long retained by 
oceanic water, under sub-aerial condition it is 
quickly lost by radiation ; the two conditions thus 
bring about hot and cold climates immediately 
after the disturbances. Hence could it not be that 
the recent local climatic change was ineidently 
the effect of the earthquake and not its cause 
a< suggested by some ? The earthquake might 
have produced disturbances in the local temperature 
gradient and the bent brought up was quickly 
lost resulting in the marked hot and cold climate. 
The problem certainly becomes a very difficult 
one considering the insignificant*) of the recent earth- 
quake and of the actual climatic, changes. Quick 
alternations of hot and cold climate might have 
been due t) succession of fore-shocks and after- 
shocks which made the problem more complex. 

Many theories have been recently advanced 
through newspapers to account for the causation 
of the earthquake in North Behar. It has been 
ascribed to Lsostusg (a commonly accepted theory) 
suggesting that the Himalaya which has become 
lighter by con taut denudation is behaving more 
or less like an isolated solid body floating in the 
denser subcrustal magma ; in other words, the 
floating up of the Himalaya to re-establish 
isostatic equilibrium is the cause of the earthquake. 
It is hardly possible now to prove definitely the 
actual rise of the Himalaya by any satisfactory 
evidence. The investigations of the Indian Survey 
and the Geological Departments may, in course of 
time, be able to throw more light on the matter. 
Seismology shows that the crust is rigid 
and about 25 miles thick. Considering the 
porosity of the sedimentary, granitic and 
basaltic layers and hence the available space 


at different depths, the fractures in the orai$| 
may he expected to develop only in the 
zone. The zone of cavity possibly extends to 
dept!) of about 1 miles and that of fracture to 
or 10 miles ; below this the weakness in thfc; 
solid crust can be expected to exist iti the form of" 
local strains in molecular aggregation At present/ 
the crust is apparently adequately rigid aadv 
strong to resist the gravitational effect and.: 
withstand an i literal explosive force caused/ 
by 200, 0i)0 atmosphere magmatic pressure. The'/ 
crust should probably remain in tact even if the, 
interior were hollow, tuid so it should be too rigid, 
for isostatic adjustment at the preasent time*. 
But it is very probable that isostatic readjustments 
take place at times of periodic epoch-making* 
geological disturbances when the basic substrata 
arc more or less fused and the overlying layers, 
are rendered considerably plastic by the 
enormous accumulation of heat in the subcrustal 
region. The plasticity should account for the 
wrinkling, warping and overthrusting of strata 
which are otherwise very rigid, [sostatio readjustment, 
is more likely only a periodic phenomenon and 
as such it can as well explain the low donsity 
of rocks beneath the high mountains, a fact 
(established by the well-known geodesic pendulum 
experiments) on which the theory of isostasy 
has been principally based. The formation of 
lighter granitic rocks in the upper zone below high* 
mountain-ranges can also be explained by the 
local magmatic temperature and pressure at times . 
of formation - the predominance of temperature 
effect on density. 

The severity of the shock in North Behar 
and its extension over nearly two million square 
miles suggest deep-seated origin of the earthquake. 
The primary origin of the earthquake is very 
likely some deep-seated plutonic intrusions 
which caused fault-slips and originated secondary 
centres, presumably, in a series of pre-existing 
faults at different levels in the upper fractured 
zone. In the geological history such intrusions 
through local planes of weakness at great depth 
in the crust are of frequent occurrence. Some- 
times they develop into volcanic outbrusts. 
The sulphurous fumes ?) in the atmosphere of 
the disturbed area would suggest new fractures 
extending to several miles' depth where the 
normal temperature should be a few hundred 
degrees centigrade— a condition more suitable 
for the generation of sulphurous fumes from the 
decomposition of* sulphides in the rocks. The 
numerous hot springs may similarly indicate A 
deep 1 fissures and local weakness in the crust. 
Many of the fissures are, sooner or later, liable 
to be choked and closed up but the weakness 
in the . crust remains. This leads to repreated 
local earthquakes at irregular intervals which may 
be eventually followed by volcaic eruptions 
perhaps millions of years hence, when the local 
weakness in the crust and the magmatic pressure 
below become considerably more. Volcanic.. 
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-eruption* may at some distant future convert the 
afflicted area of North Behar into a highly 
mineralized zone traversed by many metalliferous 
veins and dykes which are now absent ; precious 
metals are, as a rule, of eruptive origin. 

Joly has very ably shown the importance 
of radioactivity in geological history, particularly 
its thermal aspect. He found that high 
temperature gradient goes with high radioactivity 
and low temperature gradient with low radio- 
; activity of the country rocks. Temperature 
gradient mainly depends on local atmospheric 
condition, physico-chemical constitution of country 
rooks and the intensity of suberustul magmatic heat. 
The average temperature gradient is about 1° 
rise per 100 feet depth. There are fair amounts 
of radioactive concentrations in the rocks near 
the surface. All rocks are now considered to hit 
more or less radioactive. According to Joly 
the radio-thermal source of heat in the crust can 
produce local fusion and minor geological 
disturbances. Besides the thermal aspect, the 
vblunmtric changes resulting from the radioactive 
or atomic disintegration produce considerable effect. 
Thus radioactive concentration in a rock, through 
its tendency to increase more rapidly in volume, 
would produce considerable strain in the rock 
which would burst if situated near a fractured 
zone ; want of sufficient available space or 
adjacent fracture would induce this formation of 
high pressure minerals such as garnet which is 
thus very abundant in the deep-seated Eclogite. 
The rock-bursting due to radioactive concentration 
may cause fracturing and fault-slips and thus earth- 
quakes. The frequent disastrous rock-bursting pheno- 
mena in the deep Mysore gold-mines may be due to 
radioactivity but confirmative investigations are 
needed ; the pegmatilic character of the gold 
quarts is congenial to radioactive concentration. 

It may he noted that there is marked 
concentration of radioactive minerals and hut- 
springs along a zone running north words from 
Ranchi through Hazaribagh and Gaya to Bajgir. 
The radioactivity of some of the hot-springs of 
Rajgir and Tonoban and some of the local 
minerals (c.g. allauite from Bahia, Pitchblende 
from Singar, eolumbite, etc.) have been 
^demonstrated by research works carried out in 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. Un- 
fortunately there is no definite knowledge about 
the radioactive concentration in the northern 
extension of the zone. Evidently Patna, 

Mozulferpur, Darbhanga, Sitamari, Motihari and 
Khatimindu lie on the northern extension. 
Monghyr, Jamalpur, Bhagalpur, Purnia, and 
Darjeeling are situated considerably to the east. 
All the above places were severely disturbed. The 
disposition of the severely disturbed areas suggests 
' that there might be three principal faults, one 
running north to south through Mozufferpur, 
another running north-east to south-west through 
Monghyr and Gaya and the third running east to 
west along the foot of the Himalayas. These 


faults with a series of minor faults would enclose 
more or less isolated areas creating very suitable 
condition for fault-slip? and local earthquakes, 
f lot-springs are generally found along fault lines 
and so their relative positions may throw consider- 
able light on the location of the faults. It may he 
worth-while alsoto investigate the radioactivity and 
local temperature gradient wherever practicable. 
The leakage of gold-leaf emanation electroscope, 
like the one locally constructed and used 
in the Bose Research Institute, may be tried for 
the determination of local radioactivity. 

Seismologists find that the centres of severe 
earthquakes are very often about 25 miles below 
the epicentres and thus probably are at or near 
the junction of the viscous magma and the solid 
crust. Similar finding in the case of the North 
Behar earthquake would strongly support the 
suggested view of the deep-seated plutouic 
intrusion as the primary cause of the earthquake. 
The centres of the after-shocks which are generally 
not so seven? and extensive are likely to be found 
in the upper factored zone within a lew miles from 
the surface. The after-shocks may be ascribed to 
fault-slips and local fracturing caused by gravita- 
tional force and local radioactivity : they are of 
.'•ecomlary origin. He Montessus (190G) found 
that about 95 per cent of tin? severe earthquakes 
have their origin along the recognized zones of 
weakness in the earth’s crust. The shocks are 
repeated in the same locality at irregular intervals 
and there is hardly any basis on which they can 
be foretold. {Seismology may he expected to do 
wonders. Better organization, improved seismo- 
graphic instruments and more careful study of 
fore-shocks may, at no distant future, lead to 
satisfactory prediction which will bo a great boon 
to humanity. Seismology has already given the 
most definite information about the internal 
constitution of the earth. 

The* destructive effects of earthquake on buildings 
and the loss of life and property involved have set 
afoot important engineering problems. The failures 
of buildings to withstand the shocks appear to be 
largely due to failure of the mortar used to 
withstand the jerks and the deviations of the 
structures from the plumb-line caused by 
oscillatory movements. This left Is. to horizontal 
cracks and toppling down of the upper portions 
of the buildings. Perhaps greater damages are more 
often done by the shifting of sands from 
underneath the foundation developing unequal 
settlement of foundation, vertical fractures and 
collapse of buildings. The shifting of sands from 
the subsoil and their accumulation at the . surface 
have rendered many rich agricultural lands* in- North 
Behar into sandy barren tracts. Injection of 
water through fissures and the forcing of 
water-currents through subsoil greatly facilitated 
the shifting of sands and their transportation 
to the surface. The soil has become loose and 
must be allowed to settle before new building 
constructions can be safely undertaken. 
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In 1897, ft severe^ shock was felt at Wari in 
Dacca. It was hardly possible to keep standing 
and the local buildings and compound walls were 
seen oscillating making five to ten decrees angles 
with the vertical. The shock lasted for a few 
minutes. No serious damage was tl<>n« * to any of 
the structures at. Wari in spite of their being 
mostly of brick masonry with mud mortar. ( >n the 
other hand, many of the more substantially 
made building's were either totally demob-he I 
Dr badly damaged in the southern |>orlion of the 
town situated on the bank of the lbiri (i.iulm. 
The reason for such marked dillerenee in 
the destructive feature in adjacent areas 
tnav be ascribed to th * difference in t he 
local soil,* that of Wari being red ferruginous 
day while at the southern part of tne 
,own adjacent to the river it is >audy. 
rii(* same reason probably accounts tor the 
ml lap sc. of m my buildings in Fahri, M uighyr and 


other places situated along the banks of rivers. 
Evidently masonry buildings are very unsafe' 
on sandy soil in a seismic area. A very thick 
bed of alluvium, as in (\uleutta, has damping 
effect to eartlapiake shocks. Small thickness of 
alluvium is very dangerous as in the case of 
Monghyr. Structures on rock foundation should 
be unit > sab* against tremor if substantially 
made. For th * construction of important, masonry 
structures in a seismic area construction engineers 
should give special altmtion, wliih' disigning, 
t» foundation, reinforcement by steel and the 
ipialitv of morl ir. In ease of sandy soil, if 
unavoidable, the concrete foundation should ho 
considerably spreail out,, and pile driving may 
he in'cessary. St. *el structure and reinforced 
concrete works are likely to be found safer for 

tile SI l pi th I I let 1 1 re. 
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V J.JAj Mfl'HQUAKE— ITS SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITIONS 

Bv 0. (' MUKIIERJEE, m.sc. 


Introduction' 

I VINO creatures, particularly men, may be 
1 y compared to colonies of ants clinging for 
dear life to tiny fragments of a wrecked 
ship in a tumultuous sea and men have somehow 
been persuaded to the belief that they can 
hold out only by practising cannibalism on a 
large scale.” In these words Prof. Saha described 
the precariousness of human existence in 

this Universe, in his presidential address to the 
twenty-first session of the Science (\>ngrc.-s held 
at Bombay on January H, Will. Just twelve 
days later occurred the terrible earthquake 
in the northern Bihar attended with the most 
severe loss of life and properly within living 
memory. 

The fateful day of die loth of January wa> 
a usual winter day cool and bright. Tile minor 
Hindu holiday that fell on that day, did not 
much disturb the daily routine of the majority 
of the people. At 2 o’clock, peasants were in 
their fields, shopkeepers were in the market, 
clerks were in their offices, everybody 
being busily engaged in his daily routine 
of life. Thousands of hands were working in 
the newly-built sugar factories, which were 
pulsating with full life, it being the height of 
their season. Only the womenfolk in urban 
areas were at home, engaged as usual in their 
domestic duties. In a word, then 1 was not the 
faintest premonition of the impending calamity 
in the minds of the teeming population of North 
Bihar. At. about 2-lb i\m. came the ti 
earthquake with the suddenness of a 1, 
and within a, few seconds its work of destruction 
was complete.^ Before the people could fully 
realize what was happening and in some eases 
even before the uwc-strickcn women of the 
house could rush out of their (Tumbling houses, 
towns wore razed to the grounds burying 
thousands of men, women and cattle under the 
debris, the majority of victims being women and 
children. Death cries and shrieks and groans 
of the wounded people on all sides filled the 
air. The catastrophe was no respecter •’ of 
persons. 

* “Sceptre and Crown 
Did tumble down, 

And in the grave was equal made ; 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

The gorgeous palaces of big magnates like the 
Maharajah of Darbhanga took no more time in 
kissing the ground than the huts of peasants. 
North Bihar had recently become a great centre 
#f industrial activity owing to the sugar boom. 


Powerfully built factories of iron and concrete 
were burled down as if struck by a Titan’s 
hand, burying or crushing to death hundreds 
of workmen. Tin 1 railway bridges made of steel 
girders and solid masonry designed to support 
the heaviest loads were broken and twisted like 
any structure of straw. The ground was rent at 
numerous places by fissures of various sizes, and 
moist sand, slime and water wen 1 belched out 
ot the btiwels .»f f I k* mother Karth. In the 

whole of the northern Bihar, hardly a building 
escaped serioii- damage, and no considerable 

area could he !*>nnd which did not hear on its 
lace some mark nf the sudden catastrophe. 

The number of li\v< lost, is m>|, yet definitely 
known a- dead bodies are being still recovered 
Irom under the Uohris but the total may go well 
over Tb.* towns of Katmandu, Motihari, 

Muzatiarpiir, Darbhanga and Monghyr have 

suffered most, though Patna, (Java and other 
neighbouring (owns too have been severely 

damaged. The shocks were practically felt all 
over the northern India and even as far south 
as Bombay and Madras. 

Impukssions Li*:it nv ax IvviiTinpiAKi*: 

K vents lik * this cannot but create a lasting 
impression on the hum in mind, both in space 
as Well as in time. Newspapers, during the last 
month and a halt, have been full of the news 
regarding the details of the disaster, and sym- 
pathetic appeals for relief. And human nature 
was aroused on its better side, for the alleviation 
of the sufferings of the stricken people. This is 
as it ought to be. But at the same time along 
with the catastrophe a mist of superstitions seems 
to have flooded the country. ‘Fortune-tellers 
have rushed to print, claiming that the disaster 
was predicted by them months* ahead from 
the. combinations of planets. Pseudo-scientists 
apparently educated and holding responsible 
positions are filling the papers with novel theories 
which are curious mixtures of mysticism and ill- 
digested modern scientific knowledge. After the 
disaster, when people are dazed ami their minds 
are terribly shaken the stories of vralaya \ World- 
eataclysrii) almost daily predicted by astrologers 
are finding easy credence. 

A large number of religious theories are 
afloat probably trying to justify the conduct of 
God Almighty to mankind, the latest being that 
the earthquake has been sent as a punishment 
for the perpetuation of untouchability in this 
country. But this theory does not explain why 
tlie calamity has no£ spared the Muhammadans 
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and Christians who do not hoi i eve in or favour 
untmichahilily or why South India, whore untoiieh- 
ability is found in its most objectionable form, 
has escaped with a light shake. Find not the 
incident been so pathetic,, a study of the current 
beliefs about the recent earthquake would have 
thrown interesting sidelight on the depths of 
silly credulousness to which the human mind can 
stoop. The latest story current in Bihar attri- 
butes the earthquake to the Houston expedition 
which had recently flow’ll over the Mount of 
Everest, reputed to ho the abode of Hod Siva 
who had signified his displeasure by giving the 
earth a mighty shake'. 

^ This theory again fails to explain why the 
visitation should be upon the innocent residents 
of North Bihar, while the perpetrator* of I he 
alleged crime an' perfectly hah' and hcarlv and 
enjoying the reputation of their adventure in 
England. 

Such wild stories are by no means rnuliucd 
to our own country alone, numerous Mich 

examples are found even in the Western 

countries. After the terrible, Lisbon earthquake 
of 17o: >, which destroyed the whole city of 
Lisbon and swept r»l),0ini of (he population’ into 
the depths ol the sea within two minutes, the 
clergymen of Protestant Europe held that, the 
disaster happened to Portugal because it, 

persisted in remaining a Catholic country ; while the 
Portuguese, clergy who are Unman Catholics 
thought that (Jod Almighty had inflicted the 
punishment on them because they had tolerated 
a few heretical protectants in their midst. As 
a precaution against future visitations of such 
divine wrath some of these protoslants were 
fornib'y converted and others killed or expelled. 
His Holiness the Pope tried to console, tin* people 
h.Y issuing a Bull in which the hackneyed theory 
was again reiterated that whatever ( iod pleases 
to do is lor the ultimate good of mankind. 
When Voltaire heard of this amazing theory, lie 
remarked, “I am continued in my opinion that 
the priesthood arose when the tirst* hypocrite met 
the first fool.” The same thing can he .-aid of 
the art; of divination. It; arose when the first 
hypocrite met the first credulous fool, and \vc 
have too many of both classes in our country. 

Speculations Regarding Cause or 
Earthquakes 

A catastrophic earthquake is such a terrible 
affair that speculations regarding its origin have 
been active at all times, among all classes of 
people, the savage as well as the civilized. It 
would require a big volume to discuss or even 
to enumerate all these speculations, though such 
stories would prove to he of considerable interest 
to a student of social anthropology. We cannot, 
however, here resist the temptation of mentioning 
the amusing belief prevalent among the Caros 
of Assam, which was brought to light by 
Mr. R. D. Oldham after the great Assam earthquake 


of 1 SH7. They believe that the earlh is n 
square surface, suspended in space hv four 

string* tii'd to its four corners, much like the 
pan of a balance. Some mice are continually 
trying to cut oil’ these strings. To a blind demon 
has been assigned the task of keeping away the 
mice. As the demon is blind, the mice sometimes 
succeed in cutting a string or badly damaging 
it. The (Jams thought that the great Assam 
earthquake was caused by the fact that the 
protecting demon so far forgot his duty that the 
string was allowed to he snapped into two and 
(he pan finding fur the earth was turned upside* 
down. I nder this belief, some' of thorn rushed 
under a raised platform so that even though the 
earth was inverted, tliev might still have a solid 
lloor to stand upon. Not far removed from this 
Ham belief is the popular Hindu belief that the 
earth is supported on one of the heads of a 
thousaud-hcadcd snake, and the earthquakes are 
caused when the snake-god transfers its burden 
trom one hood to another. Even in the misty 
periods of medieval times, however, men with a 
rational bend of mind found it difficult, to put any 
credence on these fanciful tales. Bhaskaraeharya 
ridiculed the whole idea as follow's. Said 

the i > 1 d Pandit, “If it is found necessary to 
postulate a •snake for supporting the earth, it is 
equally necessary to postulate another support 
ha* the snake. Let it be an elephant for which 
again a third support will he needed. Proceeding 
in ibis way \\v .-hall have to postulate an infinite 
chain of ,-nch supports and the supported, and 
still the original difficulty would remain. So, it 
is beper t.o accept that the earth moves in space 
by itself.” < 

In ancient (Jiverc as well people believed 
that there was an Earthquake god and during 
an earthquake they tried to propitiate this god 
hv offering prayers and sacrifices. Many savage 
people cry “We are here, we are here,” when they 
feel the earth tremble beneath their feet. This 
is probably due to a belief that the Hod has fallen 
into a .slumber, and has forgotten to care, for 
the people, assigned to his care. 

Science of Earthquake 
The phenomenon of earthquake did not receive 
much scientific, attention in any countrv until 
very recently. Scientific study of earthquakes for 
seismology, as it is called^ really bemrn only 
about 70. years ago, after the great Neapolitan 
earthquake of 1 857, which shook the whole of 
Italy and took a. toll of about 1 9 .000 lives. An 
Irish engineer, named Robert, Mallet, secured a 
grant from the Royal Society of London to 
proceed to the scene of disaster and to make a 
scientific, survey of the catastrope on the spot. 
After a thorough and searching investigation he 
published his report in which the foundation of 
the modern science of seismology was laid. 
Since Mallet’s time, seismology has been vastly 
developed specially by the 8cienti$v& of Japan 
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and Italy, as of all the civilized countries, these 
two happen to he visited by f h< * most fi*e(|iient 
and destructive carthqimk»«L \\ hat the modern 
scientific invest igstlimis have revealed regarding 
the nature and origin of earthquake shocks, we 
sliall see just now. But before that let us see 
how the earthquakes are caused. 

I here is a very widespread lidicl, specially 
among the educated people, that an earthquake 
is due to volcano cither active, dormant or 
oxl i nek I he recent, disaster gave rise to a belief 

that North Bihar is developing into a volcanic 
region. All these idea < an* absolutely fanciful 
and are without any scientific basis. As a matter 
of fact it is common knowledge that though tin* 
eruptions o! volcanoes are generally accompanied 
by earth tremors, these are rarely fell, over a 
large area (seldom exceeding loo or Jon sq. 
miles), I he* scat o| the dBlurhamv too lies very 
near the surface. Most of the meat earthquakes 
of the World, even when they occur in volcanic 
countries, have not much to do with volcanoes, 
but an*, what is scientifically called Inlunir , that 
is, dlje to defects in the formation of the earth's 
erust. A little digression here about the structure 
and history of the earth’s crust will help us 
greatly in better understanding these phenomena. 

'Ini; Foumation or tin-: Fautii 

Me know from astronomical studies that 
originally our planet must have been a great 
swirling mass of gaseous matter in a state of 
white heat. I 1 or millions and millions of years 
it went on cooling till a solid crust, began to 
hum on the surface, file phenomenon is very 
much like the format ion of cream o\'er tin* cooling 
surface of hot milk. Those who have h:jd the 
opportunity of observing the operations of a 
factory smelting iron, will understand the process 
better. M hen the surface of the molten iron 
cools, a crust, forms on the surface. This is 
known us the slag* ami consists () f sandy matter 
which is held in solution as long as the iron is 
hot, hut is given out, when the liquid iron cools. 

>\ e may suppose* that, the formation of the earth 
was similar. r lhe centre of the earth is full of 
nickel-mixed iron most probably liquid, called 
by the scientists the fluid magma over which has 
formed a thick crust of roekv matter called the 
lithosphere (from lithos-stone). * 

hi those early days probably the whole of 
the water that tin* earth contained was in the 
atmosphere in the form of steam. But gradually 
as the crust cooled the water was precipitated on 
the surface and formed the oceans that we 
now see. In course of the cooling the earth also 
shrank considerably in si/e and the rocky crust 
over it underwent folding and crumpling at 
numerous places like the skin of a dried up 
apple. 1 lie comparatively elevated portions 
remained outside water and formed continents, 
while the wrinkles on the crust formed formidable 
mountain-chains of old days. During these times 


the surface of the earth must have been extremely 
monotonous and unintere.-ting, all the continents 
and mountains won* made up of barren rocks 
and the rest, was water. Then* was no variety 
in these rock<, there were no soil-hearing plants, 
or animal life, m t, even a desert. 

But there mu-1, have been plenty of rains 
giving rise to v:i-l rivers, and a much vaster 
atmosphere giving rise to violent winds. It is 
due to this dual agency of river .and wind that 
the monotony <>1 that early scenery was broken, 
the rocks were decompos'd into soil mid became 
suitable for plant and animal lib*. The develop- 
ment of life on the earth continued through 
hundreds <>i millions of years, and four stage's 
are distinguished hy the geologists : (/) the Azoic 
(no life) 1/7) Baimozoic (early life) (Hi) Mesozoic 
(middle life), (// i (aiuoy.oie ( recent life), (r) Post 
tertiary. 

(Jeologists make ceitain sub-divisions in the 
eaino/oie pu'io.i First comes the Koreiic (meaning 
dawn of recent life when the climate was very 
warin', then die < Wynn nr (little of recent life), 
then come- tin- Miocene (some recent species) 
which was i i • - great age of mountain building 
ami wli'-ii the i mperaluiv was falling. Then come 
tlie Pliocene (more l : ving than extinct, species) 
and the Plci.-i* .-me (majority of living species) 
during which ihe World becalm* mostly covered 
with ice. Wh< a the wind is charged with dust 
ami sand tla ir eroding power is very great and 
during the history id' the earth many a desert 
has bee n foinud in ibis manner. The great 
desert of Sahara was formerly a hilly region, 
hut much ol it lias Ik < u levcllid down hy the 
unrelenting action of powerful winds laden with 
sand, llivers as well as glaciers decompose 
the rocks oyer which they How much more 
powerfully than winds. Tin* alluvial soil which 
is such a common feature of the earth’s topo- 
graphy today, and which alone has made agricul- 
ture possible, i- entirely due to the action of the 
running water throughout the ages. Not only 
the soil which we iind today in river basins and 
river deltas, but also the materials out of which 
tin 1 greatest mountain ranges of the present age 
have been formed consist of sediments brought 
dow n by the vast rivers of pp*t geological epochs. 
Tin* enormous amount of mafeiml that one river 
collects and brings down is really amazing. 

Din* to the existence of wind and rivers, 
continents by this time would have been levelled 
down to va-t plains but for the fact that new 
mountains are being periodically formed. The 
world has already passed through several of 
such cycles of mountain-breaking and : njountain- 
making. Prof. Joly describes the process * as 
follows : 

“At long intervals the continents sink rela- 
tively to the oceans, the water stealing in over 
the lands. Great inland seas are so formed and 
persist for ages. During this time the high 
lands of the continents continually shed the 
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products of their denudation into the inland of fissures. When such an event takes place, 

seas, so that great depths of sediment are the whole crust of the earth above it is agitated 

accumulated, then slowly all is reversed. The in the form of mighty waves, ju>t as water is thrown 

continents rise relatively to the oceans. The eonli- into waves when a stone is dropped into it. 

nental seas disappear and gradually great compres- These waves compress and distort the rocks and 

sive forces acting laterally upon the continents told alluvia lying above, causing lmvoe. according to 

and crush the sediments which had collected in the magnitude of the disturbance and distance 

the former continental waters. In this way °f the locality from tin* place of disturbance, 

mountains arise where formerly had existed for , 

ages the expanse of the invading seas.” IvviiTinjr a k i: IvKuions or tin-: (ii.onio 

We are living at a time when such a mountain- From the above considerations it is natural to 
building period has just closed. The latest mountain expect, that most earthquakes are expected to occur 

chains so formed are the Himalayas and the in those regions where mountains have only 

Alps in Furasia and the Rockies and the Andes recently come into existence. Because the cracks 

in the western hemisphere. Where tin 4 Himalayas ami fractures in older mountain ranges like the 

stand today was, millions of years ago, a great Vindhyas or the Aravalli Hills, or the < Units in 

inland sea, -the Tethvs sea of geologies, whs South India have done all they could do in the 

connected with the Mediterranean sea ami formed pa-t and have now come to some sort of stable 

a central ocean which divided the continents of equilibrium, very few earthquakes have their 

the northern hemisphere from the continents origin in Mich old land masses. This is exactly 

of the southern hemisphere. Southern India was what lias been observed. About ilo per cent of 

then not a peninsula as it is now, but was all the earthquakes occur in the two great rcecnt- 

eonnected with Madagascar and Africa and ly formed mountain chains surrounding the 

formed a vast, land mass known as the globe. One is the Alps-l -aucasus Himalaya 

( londwaiialand. The rising of the Himalaya* circle, and the other is the Amles-Roeky Japnn- 

aud the separation of India from Africa are not Malaya circle. This fact is a striking confirmation 

very ancient, they probab- 
ly took place after the 
mammals had already 
appeared on the earth 
(in the Oligoccne age). 

The close connection 
between mountain forma- 
tion and tectonic earth- 
quakes will soon he 
apparent. It cannot In- 
expected that the great 
forces of past ages which 
folded and crumpled up 
the sedimentations of the 
ocean beds into huge 
mountain chains of by- 
gone days have ceased 
now or left the rocky 
crust in tact. fn fact, 
these upheavals cause 
numerous fractures or 
faults in the earth’s outer 
crust and the huge rock 
walls. Such faults are 
familiar enough to miners 
and geologists and show 
that the rock strata have 
been actually dragged Map of the World showing. earthquake distribution 

apart or thrust together until they have of •tin- recent earthquake theories. Besides this, 

broken through. Due to the continuous influence the evidence of underground dislocation of rocks 

of the great compression al or tension a 1 forces during a great earthquake can often be seen on the 

which are always active in the lithosphere (the surface in the form of long cracks foot the smaller 

solidified portion of the globe), slow sliding move- fissures which are due to shaking) miles long, 

ments of the rock strata along these faults Sometimes the ground on one side of such a 

often take place. Such movements are generally crack sinks down or is raised up by several feet, 

steady and gradual but sometimes there are proving thereby that the bedrock has subsided 

sudden slips causing some underground cataclysms or has been thrust up due to tremendous pressure 

like the crushing of rocky veins, or the opening from sides. Such a crack about twelve miles long \ 
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was visible after the Assam earthquake of 1897. 
After the great Californian earthquake of 1900 
which destroyed the city of Sanfrancisco the 
fault could be traced for 200 miles. The 
main cause of the majority of the earthquakes 
is some fault or fracture in the earth’s 
crust, but a few others are suspected to 
be contributory causes, such as variations in 
atmospheric pressure, unusual difference in rain- 
fall in mountains and plains or disturbance due 
to a distant earthquake though these theories 
have not yet been satisfactorily provei I. These 
factors may be decisive when some fault is already 
at a critical stage. A great earthquake near 
Greenland last November and the coining of the 
cold wave (with accompanying disturbance of 
the atmospheric pressure) from the Pan jab to 
Bengal between the 11th and l lth of January, 
have boon suggested as the immediate causes of 
the Bilmr earthquake at intervals of one week. 
Another big shock has been recorded somewhere 
in East Indies on February 1T>. 

Inhtui’.m i:\ts kou htfdv of Kautikji wkf.s 

The instruments whioh are used in recording 
and studying earthquake* motions an' known as 
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Seismographs. The type generally used in India 
is shown in the picture. The place inside the 
earth’s Ciust where the disturbance giving rise to 
an earthquake actually takes place is known 
as the focus or the centre and the point on the 
earth’s surface vertically above the focus is 
called the epicentre. As mentioned above the 
disturbance at the focus compresses the rocks and 
also gives them a twisting motion and these* two 
ttypes of waves spread out throughout the volume of 
fthe earth until they emerge on the surface. They 
are technically known as the longitudinal, or 
P-waves and torsional or K-waves. P denotes primary, 
S denotes secondary. But the disturbance reaching 
the epicentre gives rise to a third class of waves 
which throw the surface of the earth into violent 
undulations. They are known as the surface 
waves. They are tljf slowest but most destructive but 


they quickly get weaker and t weaker on spreading 
farther and farther from the epicentre. All 
this has been clearly illustrated in tie accom- 
panying diagram. Of the three types, the primary 
or the P-waves travel with a velocity of about 
six miles per second. The secondary or the 



Diagram 


S-waves an* slower and the surface waves which 
are called L-wavcs (large waves) are still slower, 
having respectively about half and one-third the 
speed of the P-waves. Therefore, in any seismo- 
graph, the primary waves are first recorded 
having come first and arc known as preliminary 
tremors . Then come the secondary waves which 
are more violent, and closely following are the 
surface L-waves which cause all destruction. 
The farther is the seismograph placed from the 
earthquake, the greater will be the intervals 
between tilts primary, secondary and the large 
waves. In fact, a knowledge 1 , of these intervals 
enables the seismologists to calculate how far 
from his station the earthquake has occurred. 
The Seismograph record of the Bihtir, earthquake 
obtained at. the Colaha Observatory, Bombay, 
(kindly lent to the Physics Department of the 
Allahabad University by Dr. 8. C. Roy, Director 
of the Observatory) is reproduced here and 
clearly shows that three seta of waves were coming 
one after the other. The difference in time 
between the P and the S-waves is 162 seconds 
from which the distance of the epicentre from 
Colaba comes out to be 9b0 miles. A. similar 
record taken at Calcutta was also -sent to 
Allahabad at the request of the Department of 
Physics by Dr. 8. N. Sen, Director of the Alipore 
Observatory, but this is not reproduced here, as 
the station being close to the scene of distur- 
bance, the apparatus was put out of action. But 
from the records of a less sensitive apparatus, 
Dr. Sen calculated the distance to be about 200 
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miles. Distances from other seismographic stations 
were similarly calculated : Kodniknnnl 1 Ini) 
miles, Agra 150 miles, Kcw (L>n Ion) ItiOO miles. 
From these distances, Dr. R >v calnilalel tin* 
focus of disturbances to be roughly lo Mt,*d at. 
tlie longitude Sf)° 15* Fast, and at the parallel 
of latitude 20° 1:5* North, which is a point, a 
little to the east of Sitamari just on the Nepal 
b >rder. This location Agrees with the findings of 
the local report, for the region round Sitamari 
has suffered most. But probably the disturbance 
took place over a large area as in the earthquake 

of 1897. 

The actual position of tin* epicentre can also 
be known from one station from the direction 
in which the ground moves, ami the disi nice of 
the epicentre. A more reliable m ,, tiu I is to 
compare the reports of three or more different 
observations. But the host method of finding 
the position of the cpicentral tract is by actual 
geological survey which has now been undertaken 
bv the' officers of the Indian Geological Survey in 
Northern Bihar. 

No satisfactory method has yet been 
discovered for finding accurately tin* depth of the 
focus below the surface, though several 
approximate methods are in use. It has however 
been, estimated that generally the focus may 
lie anywhere fron V\i surf.iv up to a depth of 
50 miles. Generally the Italian earthquakes have 
foci very near tin* surface but the Indian 
earthquakes are distinguished by possessing 
very deep foci, sometimes reaching a depth 
of 120 miles. 

Delicate seismographs have added immensely 
to our knowledge of the earthquake phenomena. 
We now know that about 30,000 shocks occur 
annually of which only a fraction is felt.. So 
that the astrologer is quite safe in his predictions, 
for an earthquake takes place in every third 
minute. But tbe number of big earthquakes 
is small, and though we do not usually feel the 
motion for more than three or fou$ minutes, yet the 
tremors really lasts for a much longer time and 


dies down miy gradually. After a great 
disturbance, a scries of milder shocks of varying 
intensities ay continue for months or even 
years, b •cau^c small adjustments of the earth's 
cru-t c mtimic to take place and some time is 
needed to attain a stable equilibrium. This has 
uUo been th experience in Bihar. These after- 
shocks are rarely dangerous. In India 
seismographs have been installed at Calcutta, 
B miluv, Agra, Kodaikanal and Debra Dun and 
an* keeping records of earthquakes. But India 
a^ a whole has no seismological laboratory on 
I lie >c ile Japan or Italy has organized. In fact, 
these two complies sutler from more disastrous 
types of earthquakes than India. Here is a list 
of some terrible earthquakes which have visited 
these nmntries. A great Japanese earthquake 
in I7<)» is said to have taken a toll of 20 11,000 
lives. One in Inno remined the city of Yokohama 
and led to ...ic immediate establishment of the 
JapatC 'C Seismological Society. Tile Mino-Dwari 
disist'T of’ l s 'Jl cost about 10,000 Jives. Still 
fresh in our memory is the terrible earthquake 
of l'J2J in which about 1 00,000 were killed. 
Besides thcM\ Japan has been visited by severe 
earthquakes in InJO, In 17 and iNOU. Like Japan, 
Italy too has been th< victim of many destructive 
earthquakes from time immemorial. Among 
those, which occurred in recent years are the 
Calabrian earthquake of 1783 in which six 
violent shocks were felt within a period of a 
month and a half ; tins Neapolitan earthquake 
of 18:57 •which has already been mentioned, and 
the terrible Messina disaster of 1908 which 
destroyed about a hundred thousand Jives within 
two minutes is an event of still recent date. 

'How Cax We Pkotkct Oursklvks 
From Earthquakes ? 

This is a question which is being now asked 
by everybody. It is, of course, possible in two 
ways, either if a forecast of the occurrence can 
be correctly made or if the destructiveness of 
an earthquake can be minimized. Can anybody 
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predict earthquakes ? The astrologers have a 
ready answer. If something is paid them, the 
self-constituted agents of planetary gods, they 
would intercede with the gods on behalf of 
mankind. But the scientists’ tale regarding this 
enquiry must sound like Cassandra's prophecies. 
As we have seen, the earthquakes are caused by 
internal movements in the earth’s crust, and 
the sun, the moon or the planets have nothing 
to do with them. The forces which give rise to 
the quakes will remain present till probably 
mankind passes away from this globe, as so 
many other forms of lives have disappeared 
within geological periods. So earthquakes will 
come and cause devastation and it will never 
bo possible to prevent them. The -only sendee 
which science may render is their prediction in 
advance. 

Even now the astrological almanacs, which 
exert so much influence on the minds of the 
superstitious public, contain an annual list of 
predictions. They predict numerous things in 
safely vague terms, * and lucky coincidence is 
mightily boomed while the failures are forgotten. 
This article is not meant for those who would 
prefer to consult these encyclopaedias of 
superstition for earthquake prediction. The* 
absurd methods and ridiculous beliefs of the 
almanac-makers are, however, far below being 
honoured with scientific criticism. 

Scientists unlike astrologers or almanac-makers 
are keenly conscious of their limitations. They 
have to confess that in spite of their best eflorts 
the prediction of earthquake's has not yet been 
achieved. But there are hopeful lines along 
which progress is being math*. As the danger 
mainly lies along the existing faults, a great 
part, of the problem would be solved if all the 
major faults could be completely located. When 
they are visible on the surface they can be 
mapped out by geological, survey but as they 
are usually hidden underground far below the 
soil a simple survey is not of much use. 

Nowadays, extensive surveys of these faults 
are being carried out with the aid of the gravity- 
variometer, a very sensitive apparatus invented by 
Baron von Eotvos of Hungary, which enables us 
to tind out extremely small variations in the value 
of gravity in different, directions. If the gravity 
is found t.o increase in a certain direction, it is 
presumed that below the soil, there are heavy 
rocks ; if it decreases, the conclusion is that 
alluvia extends over great depths, or there is 
some underground cavity. hi this way, the 
Japanese have been surveying their island, ami 
have found that their country is situated along 
the length of a very dangerous fault parallel to 
the sea-coast whose movements give rise to 
d estructi ve earthquakes. 

Another method of locating dangerous faults 
depends on the fact that, before a great catas- 
trophe takes place much smaller movements 
frequently occur all along the fault. These minor 


disturbances can be accurately detected by delicate 
seismographs, and from a study of these seismo- 
graph records, the position and the extent of the 
fault in question can be quite definitely ascertained. 
Unfortunately however, the mere location of the 
faults solves only the problem of ‘where,’ but the 
problem of ‘when’ defies the scientific efforts. 
Many attempts have been made to find some 
periodicity in the occurrence of earthquakes, and 
several periods of various lengths have been 
discovered. These, however, do not hold good for 
destructive earthquakes and are, therefore, of little 
general interest. It has been said that in the 
northern hemisphere, big earthquakes tend to occur 
more frequently after intervals of 11, 22, 33 and If) 
years. The phases of the moon which loom so 
large in astrology and in the imaginations of the 
superstitious people, like the full moon or the 
new moon, or the conjunctions of planets have not 
been found to have any connection with earth- 
quakes. 

Tt has boon suggested that just, before- a. slide, 
along some interval crack takes place, some signs 
of distortion^ might be observe*! on the surface 
with tho help of some vertical pillars planted in 
the ground. 

Any oarthqunk* however severe it may be, is 
rarely directly rosj on-able for any loss of life. 
All the death" are generally due to collapse of 
heavy buildings made of brick or stone, as art? 
now common in all modern towns. Therefore, a 
practical method to lessen the destructiveness of 
an earthquake is to choose proper sites and to 
design buildings in such a way that they may 
resist the strongest shocks. These questions of 
site and design should be specially borne in mind 
by the house-builders and engineers of the 
northern India which has repeatedly been the 
victim of earthquake disasters. Jn Japan the 
engineering colleges include a special course on 
these problems. It has been found from 
experience that buildings built, over soft soil are 
moii 1 damaged than those built on bard rocks, 
therefore, in choosing a site, soft ground is to be 
avoided as far as possible.' (Grounds with 
unsupported sides, like the'i-jdge of a hill or hank of 
a river, should also be avoided. As regards 
design it, has been seen in Japan that after the 
seven* earthquake of 1923, both wooden houses 
and the hnildinffs of reinforced concrete, stood the 
shock well, while the ordinary brick buildings 
wore completely destroyed. But in the fires 
which followed, tin* wooden houses were rapidly 
burnt up. It may, therefore, be sit id that the 
buildings of reinforced concrete fire* the. safest 
construction in an earthquake zone, the wooden 
houses are the next best. The famous seismologist 
Prof. Milne sums up his views in these words : 
“Having obtained our site, we can follow one of 
the two general systems of construction either to 
give so much rigidity to a structure that it may 
be likened to a steel box or to erect a building 
which is light but which has so much flexibility 
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that it may be compared to a wicker basket.” In 
either of these structures we ought to have 
lightness specially in their upper parts. Even 
in a brick house, much can be done to improve 
its shock standing capacity by making the roof 
light by avoiding projecting balconies and by 
making walls thicker at the bottom and tapering 
at the top. One portion of the building should 
not be too heavy while another portion is very 
light and arches are to be avoided as far as 
possible. 

The recent earthquake in Bihar, however 
unexpected it might have been to the general 
public, did not come as a surprise to the 
geologists. Northern India being a recent geolo- 
gical formation has been quite frequently visited 
by disastrous earth shocks while Southern India 
being the remnant of the old Gondwanaland 
has been practically undisturbed. The geologists 
know from past experience that the earth's crust 
under the Himalayas is still in tension and 
severe earthquakes may take place any day along 
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this region. The map of India which is reproduced 
here has been redrawn from the memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India by R. D. Oldham. 
It shows the big earthquakes which have visited 
India since 1800. The black lines represent the 
areas over which the shock was felt Particular 
attention may be drawn to the earthquake of 
1819 in which land bordering the Rarn of 
Cutch on the West, having an area of 2000 sq. 
miles, was- submerged. It contained a medieval 
fort called Sindri held by some Rajput Chiefs. 
Even now, at low water, the top of the Sindri 
Fort in sometimes visible. Tne great Assam 
earthquake of 1897 was one of the most severe, 
but as the epicentre, shown as a black triangular 
area, was in a jungly region the loss of life was 
not so' severe though the town of Shillong was 
completely destroyed and many towns in East 
Bengal were severely damaged. Even at Calcutta 
many’ buildings collapsed. The next great 
earthquake in India was in 1905 with its principal 
epicentre near Simla in the Kangru. valley. The 
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shook was felt, practically over the who! licence of putting a scientific, interpretation on 

North India and the loss of life was very some of these tales. It is recorded in the Puranas 

heavy, being estimated at about 20,000. Besides that when the Yadav heroes (kinsmen of 

these recent disturbance's, many earlier Indian Krishna) perished after a fight amongst each 

earthquakes too are on record. One earthquake other as the result of drinking carnival, and 

which occurred in 17. >7 is said to have taken a Krishna was shot by a hunter, the sea encroached 

toll ol throe hundred thousand lives. (This upon Dwarka, the capital of the Yadavs 

number b likely to be very much exaggerated), and engulfed the whole city except the palace? of 

The city of Delhi, and particularly the Delhi Krishna in fulfilment of a pledge given to the 

Fort, received ^considerable damage due to an Kea-Ood by him. This may* lx? dimly 

earthquake in 1711). The city of Agra was pro- referring to a distant earthquake in the past in 

bably partially ruined due, to the same cause in which prosperous cities on the ( iuzerat. coast were 

the sixteenth century, just after its foundation engulfed much like Lisbon in 1 Too. Another 

by Sikandar Lodi in 111)0. There is also a local well-known Biblical story, the destruction of 

tradition at Allahabad that the old town of Sodom and t Jomorali by divine angels on 

Pratisthan which stood to the cast ol the account of certain vices prevalent amongst the 

modern city was destroyed by an earthquake. citizens of these two cities, probably referred to 

Besides these earthquakes which arc on some earthquake in which these two cities 

record, there may he others which have probably disappeared, 

passed into mythology and I am taking the 


ON LOYALTY 

liv CRANK C. HANCKOI-T 

I revealed that in that place and at that time 

A nyone .•ii<i«»voim» K t,» ink.' tin* !t r:,t, ' (1 v, ' r . v 1 h 1 "'' 1 ,1|0 i| k 1)( :i k 00 ' 1 

ctliicnl side of life seriously is tho ! "" 1 recently, 

eventunllv struck l»v the inlimnte Oiront-h certnin personal experiences, lmve 

relalionsliip bctwwii virtues and particularly been led to do so. Accordingly 

vices, a relationsbip, indeed, wbieb often i( wil1 ’ 1 ,,0 |»o. bo pardoned, if a certain 

makes an identical act seem praiseworthy and amount of the first person is included in the 

reprehensible to two persons of equally {food analysis, lor in such matters we are influenced 

character. Perhaps no complex of 'human '>. v so much as the actual choices 

attitudes more eloquently illustrates the point which we ourselves are called upon to make, 

than those which cluster about tin* word There arc various agencies to which a 

“loyalty/’ Generally reckoned to be a good man’s loyalty is from time to time solicited or 

thing, not a little can be said to prove that spontaneously ottered and it is largely upon 

it is far from being the royal road to every- the basis of his reactions iq these connections 

thing desirable in life. What follows is an that, he is considered loyal or the reverse ; 

effort to assay it, as far as possible judiciously, like all the other virtues (if such it be) loyalty 

bearing upon both its advantages and can be truly known only in action, or at least 

disadvantages. in attitude. No one is abstractly either loyal 

Some years ago, in connection with a news or disloyal. Let us begin then with the state, 

competition in Princeton University, 1 which is one of the largest agencies to which 

approached ten leading academic personalities, the individual is connected and, incidentally, 

ranging from the president to the. janitor, the one in relation to which loyalty is most 

asking wlmt, in their opinions, were the six commonly discussed. Should a man at all 

most important words in the English language. times bo loyal to his country ; and, if so, 

Prepared independently, six of the lists gave what does such loyalty involve ? Recently 

“loyalty” the leading position, which at least I had a conversation with a member of my 
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country's diplomatic service in which he 
inferred that certain actions of mine jeopar- 
dized American business interests in another 
country and were hence disloyal. I could 
think of no answer blit that my actions seemed 
to me right and that business interests, 
whether American or otherwise, would have 
to arrange themselves accordingly. Not long 
ago thousands of Knglish university students 
in many institutions stated publicly that under 
no circumstances would they go to war to 
fight, for their king and count rv. And 
similarly, several years back, a noted Canadian 
educationalist and divine was refused citizen- 
ship in the 1,’uited States because he reserved 
to his conscience the right of deciding whether 
future wars were just wars, and therefore 
worthy of his participation. The acme of 
loyalty to country is summed up in the 
phrase : “Mv country, right or wrong mv 
country.” What this means is that in a 
certain area of his life* the individual gives 
up both critical thought and moral choice, 
and surrenders his innermost self to another 
agency. Many would claim that at just 
this point he ceases to be either a rational or 
ethical being. 

Leaving till later any appraisal of this 
situation, let ns look at loyalty in another \ en- 
large connection, that of a man’s fidelity to 
his creed. Most of us are born and baptized 
(by one rite or another) into one of the five 
or six great classical world religions. Does 
loyalty demand that we should live and die 
in this creed and do our best to start our 
children in the same direction ? It so happens 
that L am a jxtdre in the Anglican Church, 
known in America as the Fpiseopal Church. 

1 took this step because 1 genuinely believed 
that in so doing f could use my life to the 
best advantage, both personally and socially. 
But suppose later I should come to feel that 
1 not only do not wish to be a professional 
religionist, but that one or more of (he other 
classic systems lias much to offer ine — perhaps 
more than that to which I was born ? Am I 
a disloyal person if 1 espouse that which seems 
to me more ample and more true, or if 1 try 
to work out for myself a synthesis of the best 
offerings of several ? To quote popular 
phraseology again, there is a much-beloved 
Negro spiritual which runs : “Gimme dat 


MS 

ole-time religion — it's good enough fo’ me.” 
Is it good cough, necessarily ? The question 
is, if anything, a more serious one than that 
of national patriotism. Most of the time one’s 
relations to his country are quiescent and 
demand lilth* thought ; hut if religion be any- 
thing today it is an attitude toward life as a 
whole and can never for a moment be left 
aside. Saving the old religion “is good enough 
lor me” is tantamount to parading the fact 
that in every thought, attitude and deed one 
has bound up his judgment- in a little packet 
and handed it over to the past, quite regardless 
ol the offerings ot the presenter the intellec- 
tual and spiritual allurements of the future. 

Many of us are related as students, profes- 
sors, directors, or alumni to some institution 
or other of higher education. Should we be 
loyal to it, and if so, how ? It so happens 
that my own university in America flagrantly 
violates two principles which F personally hold 
dear ; it is # one of the very lew great uni- 
versities which has never admitted a Negro 
student and never means to ; and it is support- 
ed from its oldest foundation-stone to its 
newest collegiate 1 gothic pinnacle by the 
endowments of siiper-allluent capitalists, a. 
class I dislike. Should I wish to send a son 
of mine to a place which excludes one of the 
greatest sectors of the American population 
and should I year after year pay class insur- 
ance which goes to swell the already tremen- 
dous endowments ? Is it disloyal of me thus 
to write about my Alma Mater in tin* public, 
press ? A similar saw can be quoted in this 
connection, otic which for some* time has been 
quoted in America, against perfervid college 
loyalty: “I’d die. for dear old Rutgers.” As 
one looks buck over the class-reunions hi; has 
seen in his own university, lie can think of 
many middle-aged men for whom college 
loyalty was the warmest affection enshrined in 
their breasts. This might be regarded as an 
earned of a deeply loyal nature ; or, on the 
other hand, it might seem to some a sign of 
retarded adolescence, an indication that greater 
and more inclusive loyalties had failed to come 
along and put this one in its true perspective. 

Once more, there is the question of loyalty 
to that institution in which one earns his 
living. If one works for National Biscuit or 
the Rockefeller Foundation or Santiniketan or 
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Tata Steel, how much and wlmt kind of loyalty 
is forthcoming from him ? Must he praise 
everything which they do, make, or say, even 
when he believes the exact contrary ? And 
is it indecorous for him to say in public what 
he believes about their major policies ? Ln 
the negative this much can be said : There is 
a possible philosophy of employment which 
would call only for a man discharging the 
duties for which he was engaged to the utmost 
of his ability ; meanwhile he is free to think 
and say what he wishes about the whole, it 
being clearly understood, of course, that he 
runs the risk of being discharged as a result. 
Has a high official in the Public Works 
Department the right to publish adverse facts 
about the Education Department, or does the 
fact that ‘.he receives a salary from 11. M. f. (». 
mean that he forfeits the right to an opinion 
in public on any and all of its departments ? 
Put in its broadest sense the tjuestion 
becomes : When a business concern 

purchases the service's of a man. does it also 
purchase his conscience, his intelligence, and 
his human right to express himself in public ? 

Lastly, we come to the most difficult arena 
of life in which to compute the value of 
loyalty, i. e., that of the family. In India, 

where families ramify indefinitely and where 
loyalty to them has traditionally been con- 
sidered one of the very great virtue's, ‘the issue 
is an even greater oik? than in the West, 
where it is severe enough. There are many 
’ kinds of family loyalty, including obligation 
to pay back to parents economic hardships 
borne by them in the child's infancy ; shaping 
one’s life so as to carry on the family’s 
traditions and aims ; obeying the will of 
parents in marriage ; and upholding a family 
member when one knows that he is entirely 
in the wrong. This aspect of loyalty reaches 
its apogee in marriage, and if it ean be shown 
that even here complete' loyalty is not 
necessarily a good thing, perhaps this will 
indicate that the other relationships can also 
bear inspection. We will leave aside such 
matters as the rapidly-growing acceptance of 
divorce in the West, and experimentation with 
trial-marriage (both of which are corollaries 
to the proposition that instantaneous, complete, 
and eternal loyalty are not necessarily involved 
in marriage). Let us think of a single pair. 


If, after ten years conjugal union resulting in 
three children being born, the husband begins 
to beat the wile, to neglect the children, to 
give himself to all the major vices, and to 
absent himself from home for weeks on end, 
is the wife called upon to be loyal to the 
end ? And even if after two years and the 
birth of no children at all, tin* husband finds 
that the wife is a chronic shrew and nag, that 
she shares none of his life-interests, and that 
living with her only prevents his becoming 
anything that he might become, should he be 
loyal for the next forty ? 

I can well remember the day eight years 
ago when l came; to an understanding with my 
mother about loyalty. I told her plainly that, 
though 1 would find the deepest joy in 
contributing to her happiness when possible, 
I should, in all matters which seriously affected 
my own life, make my own choices, even if 
they were diametrically opposed to her 
wishes. Although to* some this may seem a 
breach of loyalty, in our own case it only put 
the relationship on a firmer ground of 
comradeship, and thenceforth I always valued 
and sought her advice even more than 
theretofore. 

II 

What has preceded is intended by no 
means as a wholesale indictment of loyalty. 
No society of any kind is possible without 
certain adhesions which engender loyalty. 
The opposite of any kind of loyalty at all is 
the sheer individualism of the pre-man 
wandering through the jungle in search of 
food. Obviously, if there? is to be common 
enterprise, there must be loyalty of some? kind. 
If most of us would ;igrce that crass indivi- 
dualism of this type is undesirable, perhaps 
there will also be some unanimity that 
100 p. e. loyalty in any of the relationships 
dealt with above is hardly more palatable ; 
and of course it would be very easy to show 
how terrific conflicts between those very 
agencies would make it impossible, and 
eventually throw the matter back upon private 
judgment. Instances are unnecessary, but 
just to make the point clear we will raise 
the case of a man who felt patriotically 
impelled to go to war but knew that it would 
kill his father if he did ; or of one whose rcligi- 
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ous convictions drew him further and further 
apart from his wife. Galsworthy has already 
dealt sufficiently with this point in Conflict- 
inf/ Loyalties . [t may all be summed up 
by saying that even if this type of loyalty 
were desirable, it is clearly impossible. 

But loyalty there must be, and it now 
remains for us only to describe the form 
which it should take. But “form” it will not 
be, for individuals and societies vary, and 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison, one 
country's is another country's, etc. The 
trouble arises from seeing the question too 
narrowly and demanding of all others that 
they should have the same kind, quantity, and 
intensity of loyalty as ourselves — or tin* same 
lack of it. Loyalty is not so much a virtue 
or vice as a type of temperament, and there 
will naturally and inextricably be* more or 
less of it in certain individuals. Although 
such loyalty may not appeal to us, how many 
noble books have been written about family 
loyalty and how many noble lives have been 
ottered at its shrine. Some* people's whole 
psyches art; tied up with their own family 
groups, and if the aims and standards of the 
iamilies be high, such deep affection and co- 
ordinated effort produces very valuable results. 
A few months ago an aged and revered 
teacher of Santiniketan passed away. He was 
one of the original staff of the institution and 
had poured more than forty years of his life 
into it. There are men in high positions all 
over Bengal today who look back to his leader- 
ship with grateful affection. No doubt in 
forty years he must have witnessed a good 
many things which were not as he or anyone 
would have wished them ; this is inevitable 
in such an institution. But l imagine he 
never wrote a word against the Ashram in 
his life. It lay too near his heart. Who 
could deny that such loyalty to an institution 
has its uses, both in its inner life and in the 
contribution it is able to make to society as a 
whole ? Again, take patriotism. Then 4 is a 
certain stage in the evolution of national life 
in which it seems the highest of the virtues. 
Recently we honoured the memory of 
C. R. Das, who stated plainly that his religion was 
patriotism. Garibaldi will always be honoured 
in Italy, George Washington in America, and 
Lenin in Russia — all as great patriots and as 


men who were willing to lay aside lesser 
loyalties and give themselves to the one great 
issue at hand — the freeing of their countries. 
And then then* are the Jesuits. Some time 
baek it was my pleasure to meet- a group of 
young Jesuit fathers in fvurseong. Most of 
them were niv countrymen, and they had a 
warm affection for their motherland, but it was 
nothing ns compared with the deep fire of their 
loyalty to the ( ’atholic Oliuivh. Kor centuries 
Jesuits have known no jungle too thick to 
penetrate, m> desert too dry to traverse, and 
no sea too wide to encircle, in their effort to 
earn* Gospel to the whole* world. Whether 
or not one can groo with their theology, he 
cannot deny that they have* brought groat 
blessings, both temporal and spiritual, to 
millions of needy people. Kycu eolleg loyalty 
has something to say for it, especially when it 
represents a forward step in widening loyalties. 

I can remember three* girls at a student 
(’hrixtian # conference in America who took a 
considerable* plunge* in deciding that- they 
should stop being loyal to their sororities 
(women's fraternities) and begin to lx* loyal 
to the* greater geioel of tlie*ir university as a 
whole ! 

Beit there is a possible loyalty beyond any 
or all of these, and it is its adherents whe> are* 
sometime s branded elisloyal by membe rs of the* 
other e • 1 1 1 1 s. It is the* loyalty to truth in its 
fulness and to mankind in its entirety. If 
enic one*e admits that individual development 
is along lines of expanding loyalties, it is the; 
only logical stopping place. Many who would 
not feed particularly guilty in jeopardizing 
American business interests might stop at 
economic practices and standards which 
endanger the well-being of man as a tribe*. 
Likewise*, those who will not in all cases and 
under all e ruditions obey their parents' will 
might prove considerably interested in measures 
to humanize* child-birth or to provide widows' 
pensions. And even those* who ele»se*rt their 
creeds and churches may still maintain a eon- 
sidorable thirst for the; truth about God, man, 
and their relationship. Only they see things 
dynamically, and are, therefore, chary of 
hooking themselves up to any specific and 
limiting loyalties lest those prove, lethal to the 
larger and more universal ones. 

The Hindu religion has always been wise 
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in realizing that there are at least two kinds 
of good life on the earth ; that which is 
attached and that which is unattached. There 
has always been the ‘‘holy” man and the 
“worldly” man. Few of us today would care 
to be either holy or worldly, but there is 
nevertheless a good deal of meaning in the 
ideas behind the words. Some will be agri- 
culturists and herdsmen and some explorers, 
and both will contribute to human economy. 
Blit none will entirely fall into cither group, 
at least none whom we shall take seriously. 


If a few wish to plunge into fanatic loyalty 
on the one hand or to fly away into the unreal 
freedom of the recluse on the other, let them 
do so. The rest of ns will be found some- 
where along the middle distances of attachment 
and detachment. But this much (at least) is 
sure (to paraphrase the famous lines of Shakes- 
peare) : loyalty to any person or agency is 
worth but little to him or it, to oneself, or to 
the world, if it be* bought at the price of a 
fundamental disloyalty to the truth as one 
sees it. 


ALL-INDIA ART EXHIBITION- CALCUTTA 

By .1 . K. SI'.K 


T HE All-India Art Exhibition heM in the 
Indian Museum this year attracted consider- 
able notice owing to some extraordinary 
features associated with its success. Calcutta is 
accustomed to exhibitions and pageants every 
year during tin? X’mns holidays and a huge, 
public flock to the many attractions of the city. 
Some art-exhibitions also naturally open their 
doors at this time, when the season is in full 
swing. The All-India Art Exhibition held this 
year owes its inception to some, now ideals. It 
was held under the auspices of the Academy of 
Fine Arts —an institution recently started in 
Calcutta. It invoked a storm of resentment in 
some other parts of India for no other reason 
than that it ventures to crystallize an All-India. 
Organization consolidating the multifarious art 
activities of India as a whole. One would have 
scarcely suspected that any such institution whose 
avowed object was an adjustment of the vast 
field of Art could arouse jealousy or heart- 
burning in any other place. Coteries and cliques 
there must he here and them and new schools or 
passing vogues must exact their homage in their 
own ways. There could, however, he. no question 
that some place to study all those movements as 
a whole from year to year is a necessity. A vast 
amount of art-activities is controlled by ‘the 
Government of British India and those of the 
Indian States and they should not he allowed to 
stand alone., for their co-operation is a tri-nr. yaa 
non to the success of any All-India Art Exhibi- 
tion worth the name. The success of this year's 
affair could he gauged by the fact that the 
leading Indian Princes not only graced the 
Exhibition with their presence but extended to 
it their warm patronage. Their Excellencies the 


Viceroy and Lady Willingdon also evinced a 
keen interest m it and their visit was intended 
practically to pul, on a firm footing the foundations 
of this concern. Sir John Anderson too, so long 
unknown as a lover in this quarter, came forward 
to shower hi> blessings and in a neat speech 
remarked that the Jubilee, of this Art Academy 
would be an accomplished fact in future. These 
and other features seemed to have created a halo 
of hope round the activities of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, one of whose Secretaries undertook 
the arduous ta^k of visiting the leading centres 
of art in every part of India so as to enlist 
their enthusiastic support for the cause. 

The scope of the Exhibition was happily wide 
enough to embrace within it the art activities of 
both Eastern and Western types and also the 
new forms of beauty through which the world is 
now eager to shadow forth its. new experiences. 
The authorities also made arrangements to exhibit 
original paintings of some. 7 western masters, such 
as those of Sir Edward Burn Jones and Alma 
Tadema and these produced a great impression 
on the visitors who had never an occasion in 
India to see a genuine original masterpiece of 
this type. There were also types from oriental, 
orthodox and archaic schools and as usual they 
monopolized the attention of the foreigners who 
are fond of the “curios” in the East. In fact, the 
corridors of the Indian Museum constituted for 
a time a picture gallery of an entrancing nature. 
The range of pictures reflected the many moods 
India is passing through and the mosaic of her 
experience got reflected in the many specimens of 
creative enthusiasm exposed to public view. The 
common ground of beauty of every type or class 
could, however, never be lost sight of in an 
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exhibition of this . type. Beauty is not to be 
adjudged from racial or territorial view-points and 
it is a common possession of humanity. No one 
fails to enjoy a, St. Sophia or a Taj an Ajanta 
or a Horyuiji— because of their ethnic or racial 
background. It would he shocking to introduce 
these limitations in a consideration of the cosmos 
of beauty. In this Exhibition all the school^ 
that have any chance to impress the Indian mind - 
the most go-ahead and the most archaic -had 
their chance to secure the approval or praise of 
the visitors who thronged the Indian Museum. 
One noticed the brush-creations of the ultra- 
modern expressionist of India in a field filled up 
with specimens of solemn and restrained beauty 
of Indian ancient type, fn fact India confronts 
today a parting of ways. The lovers of the old 
and the antique, the hizzarc and the archaic die 
hard and India is hardly free to breathe in the 
new atmosphere that has overtaken the world 
as has been the privilege of .Japan, (Tina and 
Turkey who refused to compromise their present 
outlook with the lingering love for the ancient 
and the defunct, which had no doubt their 
unquestionable draws. The nations of the world 
today whether in the East or the Wot are 
confronted with problems that wore unknown and 
unthought of only a few years ago and they are 
out to express their new experience in fresh terms 
and settings. This has resulted in tin 1 cementing 
of a common fellowship in the world today. 
While • the other nations have in a common 
creative call taken on their back --Atlantas-like 
the burden of a common aesthetic urge, it does 
not behove India to remain aloof from this 
forward march which would mean to her a loss 
of a most vital nature. The world today is 
already in shreds and tatters and it is only the 
visionaries of both the hemispheres who arc 1 trying 
to create a cosmos out of a chaos. No doubt the 
forces of war and disruption arc 1 at their .-mister 
business forging weapons for mutual destruction 
but let no one forget that the infinite man 
behind is not idle but is rapt in weaving new 
cocoons of beauty in the term of the man of 
today on his Cross. Out of the travail of today 
the coming order is casting its shadows and the 
very fetters of the ago might prove the 1 charters 
of a new freedom tomorrow. Not the flicker, 
the shadows and the mock phantasies of yester- 
day, whether of the East or the 1 West, but the 
grim realities frowning ahead that must find 
their rhythmic imprints on the canvas of modern 
art Not fiddling away with the past order 
burning itself out before our very eyes but 
carrying forward the joyous ensign of today- - 
that should be the task of the artist today. 
Even Europe is not today what, she was 
a decade ago. New hopes have emerged, 
new visions flickered and new’ cycles evolved 
out of the agony and chaos of a war that 
left a heritage of strange wealth for ages to 
come. In the East the shock of that explosive 
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outburst reverberated in no small measure. In 
Japan the world realized a new transfiguration 
through the shadows of her wonderful art, which 
visionaries stirred with hashish of modernism 
hurried to oiler to the world. (Tina also came 
forward with a grim response horn of a realization 
of actualities which gave no quarter to efletc and 
antiquated dreams. There is no scope* for idling 
away with fantastic dreams, finding solace 1 in a 
pigtail philosophy ottering a questionable solution 
nor a fez- worship within the harem of a, Turkish 
bath following the* -moky trails emerging out of 
pipe and conjuring up Arabian Nights with demons 
coming of pitchers. 'These were the lullabies 
to soothe the orientals of yesterday and keep them 
out, «d harm’s ways. The opoeh of ‘shorts and 
shirt-’ however spells a new philosophy even in 
the E.*m, where the new generation hits hurried 
forth from his home in the quest of a new mirage 
in the burning sands and under a scorching sun : 
Who knows what glad tidings of great joy await 
these new’ pilgrims on their journey ? 

The role of India, in these new settings must, 
therefore, be seriously considered. Is she to 
remain outside the pale of the new march '! 
Should her artist while away their precious son 1- 
foree in Search of touchstone lost, for ever '! It 
is a pleasure to find in this Exhibition silent forces 
at work which reveal the unity and the univer- 
sality of the growing world-consciousness. Even 
India .-reins to he -uttering from the malady of 
the world and she seems to he anxious to 

express herself in the new language of art that is 
getting if self broadcasted from day to day. The 
world is nearer today to man than at any time in 
past history ; .-wifi, means of locomotion, of 

transference of news, in fact, of expression as a 

whole have worked out a. new miracle undreamt 
of yesterday. These must have their reflex in 

the -haping of a common culture today. The 
age of machine is exacting its toll of victims 
and while it is effecting a new metamorphosis in 
international relationship through breakdowns 
outside and unemployment at home its invasion 
of our hearths ami homes has none the less been 
less acute. In India a curious amalgam of ideas 
and an indecision of thought hound every home* 
in no uncertain ways. Some of her people are 
yet found to harp on the glory of yesterday and 
thus create a type of pseudo-orientalism based 
on mock sentiments which are taken quite 
seriously. The western partiality for oriental curios 
produced' a type of commercial art in Japan 
and • the same has happened in India too. On 
the other hand, every home is getting daily filled 
up there could be no denying the fact - with 
photograph* turned out, in their hundreds and 
hailed in every home. This call for the photo- 
graph— the most hollow type of realistic rendering 
-reveal that the outlook in India too is not the 
same as it was yesterday when the drawings of artists 
only found universal favour through their old 
(vorld charms. The orthodox oriental mood, 
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then? lore, seems to have got suffocated with the 
pressure of this new lure. This is lending to a 
steady deterioration of the creative impulse itself, 
din* eall of beauty fails under the circumstances 
to function in a normal way if the artists are 
lmrnessed to produce things after defunct forms. 
The age that has ebbed away must not dictate the 
terms of the figuration of today. The violation 
of natural laws lends to a chaos which could 
never be remedied easily. There is no question 
about the exceeding beauty of creations of the 
(•lassie, age, but unfortunately the realities of 
today nr/dillerent. In this Exhibition we find some 
of the artists tackling these new problems with 
courage and vigour. Indian culture, however, must 
have always in it the creative flavour and aroma of 
a<res gone by and even in expressions through 
the aesthetic language of today that aroma is 
not lost and the subtleties of Indian psychology 
leave their muslin-like impress. Even in the 
held of portraiture an Indian artist oiler rhythmic 
qualities which it would he difficult to encounter 
elsewhere. This Exhibition furnishes us with 
an idea as to how India might contribute to the 
wealth of creative beauty in the terms of the 
modern age. In ’ fact, one gets astonished at 
the achievements of some ot the young artists. 
The black-und-whites, water-colours and the 
etchings reveal successful fields in which the 
artist/ have used their brush with success. In 
fact, the new nationalism of India is really 
working itself out in a sphere in which the world 
can appreciate her at her hot. The West, in fact, 
(.tiers her the hand of fellowship in this new 
brotherhood in the realm of beauty. To omit 
these new types of expressions from the category 
of modern expression even in India means a 
lamentable blindness to realities that must have 
their say and probably must sweep away some day 
th e mummied doctrines of a fossilized age. The 
new desire for world-fellowship in art is working 
surely but slowly. In India Tagore the Poet, 
earne forward to express India’s response to the 
eall of the world and lie couched it in a language 
intensely modern certainly not, his own. The 
music of this poetry was heard from the farthest 
corners of the earth. His paintings too cast 
after the modern expressionist, type had their 
queer urge in a kaleidoscopic series of figurations. 

Tagore with his painting was another link 
to* connect India to the world of today while 
even Ahanindra Tagore with his portraits and 
animal figures show that lie refuses to remain 
for ever in the cell of an oriental hermit yway 
from the multi-coloured cxprcssional epic which 
the world is anxious to tigurate. Neither the 
world of a Shakespeare, an Angelo or a Danti 
in the West no that of an A junta or a (ienzi 
in the East, -hut a world intensely alive and 
burning with tin rush of live problems and 
forces dashing past, us and suffocating us by 
their urge- should be the immediate concern of 
this ago" In India the* problems of the world 


and their expressions take a new colour in the 
light of her synthetic outlook. She lias always 
been the haunt of the artists of the world, tor 
her wealth of beauty has no parallel _ elsewhere. 
Why should not Indian artist be alive to it so 
that its many phases might be delivered as 
messages from the East ? The artists of this 
Exhibition, organized by the Academy of Fine 
Arts, deserve well of the world. Through them 
the world of art must be freed from the coarse 
commercial octopus that is eating into the very 
vitals of Indian figurations. A ramble through 
the exhibition gave oik* an idea of the wealth 
of Indian atmosphere- the weird gilts of nature, 
tin* marvellous colours of the sky and the 
dramatic situations with which one is confronted 
so easily in this country. The panorama of 

bathing glnits, the village pageants, the red 
mornings, the scintillating glows of vanishing- 
twilights, the sun-burnt desert and the variety 
of ethnic f >rms -all crowd the canvases in a 

bewildering way. In no single centre ot the 

world could one find rhythmic Wonders of such 
divergent i > pcs. The artists of the world 

therefore ;u /ays flock to India for inspiration. 
It. is proper that her artist too should explore 
the fountain of her expressive beauty. r l he 

expressions of India must not satisfy merely the 
lovers of the antique and the curious who try 
to stifle the inspiration of the passing hour. The 
organizers of the Academy have however given 
sufficient .-cope not only to the new artists 

wielding modern weapons but also to the creative 
enthusiasts of the orthodox oriental school. 
Pro mod Chatterji, Sarada Lkil, Ramendra 
(’hakravarty, Pdiuhnn, Harman and others are there 
to occupy a decent niche with their haunting dreams. 
The charming presentations ol an old-world 
idealism always find a response in this country, 
for the present age is to some* of us a nightmare 
of the worst type. Like kirtnn music, Vaishnaya 
poetry and old lbik-paintings, they have a magic 
of their own that could never be dismissed nor 
rivalled in their own field. Perhaps Jamini 

Roy’s archaic school reveals a stronger creative 
vigour which must find response in these days 
of weak sentimentalism and sophisticated faiths. 
Productions of this type. -produce an ( fleet similar 
to enacting a Shakespearean drama on a modern 
stage with which one lecls disgusted at. any 
lime. Rut the attempts of other artists in fresh 
fields to put new feathers to their caps are very 
significant too. Excellent landscapes in a setting 
with wonderful warmth of colour not easily 
found in western products, appeared as revela- 
tions before the visitors. Their subtle charms 
and subdued tones could only; be supplied by 
Indian artists alone. The artist of the West, also 
have come and joined hands in an attempt at 
an expression of universal beauty. The new 
language of art is a common medium for all. 
Let not artists from the East falter amt grow 
nervous when they find new forces, ideals and 
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vehicle* of expression before their, eyes. The 
cultural possessions of the worlds are now in 
the molting pot. The heir-looms <»f yesterday 
are suffering a strange metamorphosis. A 1 hinir of 
beauty venture** today to transcend the limiiations 
with which it was fettered in days ‘•one by. Tin* 
new setting offered today in a eommon world 
consciousness is far-reaching in the gestures and 
elemental propositions are being put. forward 
again in new colours and rhythms. If is a 
pleasure to find in ibis exhibition how divergent 
visions have been brought together to constitute 
a superb aesthetic feast which all could partake. 
Maharaja Prodyot Kumar Tagore, through whose 
efforts the function had been a great success, must, 
be congratulated and the secretaries too should 
receive their due share of commendations for their 


ungrudging labour in this connection. The well- 
known artist- Mr. A till Bose has been a lending spirit 
in connection with the organization not only of the 
Academy of Fine Arts started under happy 
auspices hut also of its offspring, r.//. t the All- 
India Art Fxhihition which has been accepted as 
a great venture of the day. One hears that the 
sale of the pictures brought in a sum of manly 
'J.\f )i M l rupees which is not a mean sign for poor 
artists suffering from neglect and poverty. In fact, 
it has been a great achievement which has entered 
to the spiritual hunger of the people and lias 
been instrumental in oHering the greatest possible 
Mipport to artist,* of all types in these days of 
depre>*ion. We hope that the Academy would 
continue its beneficent activities in these lines in 
future as well. 


LIQUIDAT ON OF ILLITERACY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

By Dii. (i. S. K 1 1. AIR, m. a. (liomb.iy), a. m. (('ofumbin), i«Ii. i>. (Ni w Yohk) 


Fpivation For All 

W HEN I visited the headquarters of 
the Liquidat ion of Illiteracy Society 
in Moscow, the directors told me a 
touching experience. An old woman 
lived mail’ a department store with a big 
sign-hoard over it. She saw this sign a 
thousand times in her life, hut tin* big hold 
letters did not mean anything to her. She 
joined one of the literacy circles. Alter three 
weeks, she walked in one evening and burst 
into tears. Today she could rend the sign- 
hoard, ail unexpected event in her life. This 
storv is typical of the transformation going 
on in the adult population of tin* Soviet 
Union. 

Russia has produced the educational 
marvel of the twentieth century. W ithin less 
than fifteen years, she has wiped out the shame 
of illiteracy from her society. In 11M7, 
seventy per cent of her people could not read 
and write. After fifteen years of strenuous 
work, the percentage of illiteracy has been 
brought down to twenty-six. This includes 
mostly old people and those that live in remote 
parts of the country. These unfortunate 
people lost their chance of learning the letters 

53-7 


when they were young. Now the school is 
being brought within their reach. Take an 
evening walk through any of the city streets 
in Russia ; von will see hundreds of grown- 
up people going busily with brief-cases in 
their hands. They an* going to school. If 
YOU peep through the lighted windows opening 
on tin* streets, you will see one or two schools 
in each block. Men and women are sitting 
with books and writing materials in front of 
them. Thousands of such evening classes 
an* scattered all over the country -in factories, 
on tb(* firms, in tin* red armv, wherever 
three or more people can come together and 
learn tin* mysteries of the tliret? R’s. 

Literacy Unpkic tin-: Czars 
Today, tin* Russian people seem to be 
hungry for education. For centuries, they 
wen* kept in ignorance and illiteracy by the 
Imperial Government of the Tsars and their 
bureaucracy. Occasionally there was an en- 
lightened monarch who favoured education 
and introduced some free schools. But on 
the whole education was looked upon with 
suspicion. The rulers were afraid that 
would only help the forces of freedom dormant 
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among the people. Shishkov, the Educational 
Minister of Alexander I, revealed tin; mind 
of the Russian rulers when he said, “To teach 
the mass of people or even the majority of 
them how to read, will bring more harm than 
good.” No wonder that in the .scale of Western 
nations, Russia stood lowest in the field 
of education. In 1904, the percentage of 
school-going population was three in Russia, 
as contrasted with twenty-three in the 
U. 8. A., nineteen in Germany and sixteen 
in France and England. A few free schools 
imparted instruction in religion and ; in the 
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three R’s but attendance was never compulsory. 
The major part of the time was devoted to the 
teaching of orthodox religion. Every teacher 
had to take charge of fifty to ninety children ! 
The control and inspection of a suspicious 
bureaucracy was so thorough that it crushed 
out of the system everything that had the 
possibility of enlightening the people. 

Education as a Social Tool 
Educational change follows in tin* foot- 
steps of a political change. The United 
States, alter their separation from England, 
started on a now experiment of democratic 
education. When the monarchy collapsed 
and a new form of Government was set up in 
Germany, the old tnl ^catioual^iSy st (ui i was 
overhauled. The recent *||||^|1 : Socialistic 
regime in Germany - in ’ drastic 

changes in the educational wo^amme. The 
same is true of Fasci^Ita^P' In Russia, the 
political change of.|jp&17 was followed by a 


change on all fronts, including education. In 
no other country has the cultural change been 
so thorough-going as in the Soviet Union. 

The Russian leaders were faced with the 
task of uplifting a hundred and fifty million 
people, kept in illiteracy, ignorance, and 
poverty, for centuries. At # least a century 
more would have been required to teach these 
people to read and write through the process 
of a normal cultural evolution. The Russians 
wanted an instrument that would bring about 
a speedy transformation in society. They 
took hold of education as a means of social 
uplift. The development of the Soviet 
educational machinery with all its variety 
and immensity, is simply unparalleled in the 
history of human culture. Many countries 
have used education as an instrument to 
achieve national ideals, but no one has been 
so logical, so definite, and so thorough in the 
application of this principle to a conscious 
social purpose. 

The political change in Russia had estab- 
lished a new social order. To insure the life 
of this new society, the leaders wanted to 
educate the proletariat in its underlying 
philosophy. Keen students of the history 
of radical changes all over the world, the 
Russians wanted to avoid the errors committed 
by their leaders. Most of these changes have been 
followed by reactions, because the common 
people were? never thoroughly initiated into 
the principles of the new social changes. To 
avoid that mistake, the Soviet leaders have 
been very quick in taking hold of the educa- 
tional machinery and moulding it in favour 
of the new ideals. Education in Russia is 
something more than learning the three R\s 
and the other subjects of the school curriculum. 

During the Tsarist .regime, the workers 
and farmers had little opportunity for educa- 
tion. When, therefore, the champions of the 
proletariat came into power, the gates of 
learning were thrown wide open to the masses 
of workers and peasants. The emancipation 
of the people from illiteracy became an im- 
portant item in the programme • of the new 
regime. On December 2fi, 191*9, . Lenin 
signed the decree ordering the liquidation of 
illiteracy in all the states of the Soviet Union. 
For a nation which has to liquidate the 
illiteracy of more than three hundred million 
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people, the recent educational activity in 
Russia is worth careful perusal. 

Organization for Literacy 

It is important to note that the movement 
now called “Down with Illiteracy is carried 
on mostly by voluntary agencies backed up 
and encouraged by the State. It is the work 
of the party in power and its branches through- 
out the country. The personnel of the move- 
ment is organized on the basis of free service' 
by the Youths and members of the party. 
At the head of the whole organization is the 
Supreme Council to plan and direct the 
movement. Below this are the Provincial 
Councils and the Regional Councils to earrv 
on the policies and programmes laid down 
by the Supreme Council. To attend to the 
details of the movement the Supreme* Couneil 
is organized into various departments : 

(1) Department for organizing Schools 

(2) Department of Study and (’urriculu 

(M) Department for mass Activities 

(4) Finance Department 

(5) Planning Department. 

All the Provincial Councils have similar 
departments or brigades. 

The local councils start their work by 
finding out the extent of illiteracy in their 
area. Public opinion is then organized in 
favour of carrying on literacy activities there. 
Both literate and illiterate persons participate 
in the movement. Units or Clubs are estab- 
lished in factories, in workshops, on the farms, 
in the army or wherever it is possible to 
gather a few persons anxious to learn. To 
start a unit, it is enough to have at least three 
members. There are a number of people 
who arc half literate or who have lapsed into 
illiteracy. Once out of the school, they had 
no occasion to use their training for a number 
of years. These people now attend the 
literacy centres. 

The whole movement is self-supporting. All 
the members pay a certain amount of regular 
subscriptions. Factories and oth»*r organizations 
give contributions. The subscriptions and 
contributions of the members arc sufficient to 
buy educational materials and to defray the 
small expenditure of the local establishments. 

The sincerity and enthusiasm of the 
movement is shown by its symbolism. Buttons 
and insignia of various types are given to the ’ 


workers of this cultural enterprise. The 
dynamic force of the activity is shown by the 
military terminology borrowed for a peaceful 
propaganda. The departments of the District 
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Councils are called ‘brigades 7 and the voluntary 
teachers are called the ‘Cultural Army 7 . 

E visited some of the centres where this 
work is carried on, and there found persons 
of all ages, men and women. The directing 
and organizing work is generally undertaken 
by elderly persons and the responsibility of 
teaching is accepted by the Komsomols. This 
is an organization of the party for young 
people of the age of thirteen to tweutv-four. 
These youths attend to their school or college 
work during the day, and devote their evening 
tin*: to social work, literacy being the main 
item at present. While I was in Moscow last 
October, I visited a Secondary School by day. 
Curious to know what these young people did 
in: the evening, I again ♦ visited the school at 
n : ght and found the building alive with human 
beings. In one of the classes, I saw abmifc 
fifty boys and girls, about the age of fourteen 
to eighteen. One of the boys was in the chair 
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and two or three others were making some 
impressive arguments. The Russian language 
seems especially fitted for fluent speech ! A 
teacher was sitting at the hack among the 
boys and girls, but he did not say a word. 
The guide explained to me the proceedings of 
the meeting. The boys and girls were working 
to promote literacy in their district. The 
work was not progressing satisfactorily. So 
the pupils were trying to find out ways bv 
which they could discharge their social 
responsibility more efficiently. 

These are the people that are helping, to 
liquidate the illiteracy of the backward and 
ignorant masses of Russia. Sometimes, these 
young teachers are physically so small for 
their work, that they have to take a chair 
under their feet to reach the blackboard and 
write letters for their grown-up pupils. It is 
funny, but unique for its .sincerity. To 
conduct literacy circles, voluntary teachers 
ought to have necessary qualification.}. They 
must have had at least four years of schooling 
to teach the first stage adult students and 
seven years of previous education to teach 
classes of second stage literacy. Teachers 
have to pass also through training courses that 
give them some elements of pedagogy and 
teaching methods. 

The age of students learning at these 
centres of literacy ranges all the way from 
sixteen to fifty. In the beginning they are 
very pessimistic about their ability to learn 
at this age. As the veil of mystery over the 
letters is lifted up, they grow more and more 
confident. No fees are charged, and oven 
books are supplied free. Owing to the greater 
percentage of illiteracy among women, most 
of the work is done among them. When 
mothers cannot go out of their houses, social 
nurses visit them at home to give the necessary 
training. 

Eighteen months is the minimum time 
required to make a person literate, with nine 
to eleven hours of work per week. The New 
Russian week has only six days. 

Students have to pass through two stages 
before getting the certificate joik* literacy.* The 
first stage is reached after ni^ ;rf^1|fs when 
the adult student finishes the two^ears work 
of children. ATjltst^is given in simple reading 
and elementary arithmetic. , /The second stage 


comes after eighteen months when the student 
has finished the four years curriculum of the 
elementary school, lie is given a second test 
in fluent reading, grammar, arithmetic, history 
and geography. But the Soviet conception 
of literacy does not stop with reading, writing 
and arithmetic. In Russia education is nothing 
if: it is not accompanied with a social ideology. 
The definition of adult literacy is given by 
M. Kaliniki, Chairman of the Down with 
Illiteracy Society : 

Under tin* present conditions, let wipe out 
illiteracy does not only mean to teach people to 
read and \vrit<\ but it is necessary to make them 
understand what they have read, to teach them to 
digest the printed matter in their heads, to make 
a man politically literate, to create a new man. 
You cannot now teach without creating new 
men. 

The force of this statement will be realized 
when it is known that the text-books for adult 
education deal with contemporary social, 
political, and economic problems and socialistic 
ideas. The apathy and indifference of the 
masses towards learning is the greatest 
difficulty in such a movement, especially in 
India. Russia overcomes this obstacle by 
creating an environment whereby the farmers 
and the workers fool that some valuable 
experiences are awaiting them when they 
learn to read and write. To stimulate the 
desire for learning, various programmes are 
organized in addition to the regular classes. 
There are excursions to local museums, moving . 
libraries, diseussious, and the famous Russian 
wall newspaper which is practically a feature 
of every organization. 

EVIDKNCK OF pKOOKIvSS 

One is apt to become Auspicious about the 
success of an organization which rests mostly 
on voluntary efforts. The figures showing 
the rapid fall in the percentage of illiteracy 
during the last fifteen years will speak for 


themselves. 


Year. 

Percentage of literacy. 

1897 

28-9' ; 

1 920 

44.4 

1920 

52.8 

1931 

73.G 


The special schools for the wiping out of 
illiteracy have been so popular that in ten . 
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years the number of students has more than 
trebled. 


Year. 


1921-22 

192(>-27 

1931-32 


Number of Pupils in 
speeial schools. 

4r>(),ono 
1, 55 1,000 
13 , 931 , 001 ) 


liven these figures seem cold testimony to 
the growing literacy in Russia when one sees the* 
living evidence of an intellectual awakening 
among the people. Coming through Kurope 
and walking through the streets of Moscow 
and Leningrad, I was struck bv the 
number of honk-shops along tin* streets, 
all crowded with young and old people. 
The output of literature in Russia is 
tremendous because tin* number of readers 
is rapidly increasing. There is no fear 
that, these people will revert back into 
illiteracy. Their interest in reading is 
constantly kept fresh by the publication of 
literature on living problems a flee ting the 
farm, the factory and the army. The publica- 
tion of the wall newspaper is also a great 
stimulus .for reading and writing. 1 wanted 
to test the reality of this advertised literacy. 
Armed with a Russian dictionary, I walked 
through the streets of cities. When in 
difficulty, 1 showed the Russian printed word 
to question any person who came, across. 
During my short experience, T did not meet 
a person who could not read. There is not 
the slightest doubt that literacy has rapidly 
spread in Russia. The Soviet leaders are 
confident that illiteracy will be completely 
wiped out of the country during the next 
few years. Dr. (Tatsky, one of the leaders 
of Soviet education, said to me with the 
conviction of experience, “In live years, our 
country will be one of the most educated 
countries." 


Literacy is an instrument for building up 
a common ideology among people to hold 
them together for a common purpose. The 
printed word is a powerful means of 
communication in the twentieth century, but 
ninety-two per cent of India’s people are still 
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unable to make use of it for their enlighten- 
ment. The farmers and workers of Western 
countries are raising up their educational 
level. This is bound to affect the modes of 
material production and the standards of life, 
(an the illiterate farmers and workers of- 
India stand competition with them ? To 
make the whole Indian population literate 
would take more than two generations even 
through the. immediate introduction of free 
and compulsory education. To accomplish 
the same task in a single generation, it must 
be organized as a mass movement. If the 
call comes from the right direction, the spirit 
of voluntary effort and youthful enthusiasm 
are present in India. 






MR. K. P. JAYASWAL AT THE ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

By K. K- ROY, m. a. 


D R. Arthur Berriedalo Keith, writing to the 
President on the papers of the Hixth Session 
held at Patna, observes (31-1-31) : 

1 have glanced at a number of the articles from 
which 1 iearn with pleasure that, as India is 
prepared to take over the control of her government, 
from British hands, so she is amply endowed to 
carry on, apart from Western aid, research into the 
inexhaustible mass of records of Indian achievement, 
in literature, thought, science, architecture and 
history. This is all the more desirable, since in 
this country there is clearly visible a diminished 
interest in research, and since it is clearly easier 
to accumulate in India the necessary material for 
serious research. 

The contribution of Indian scholarship at the 
last (seventh) session of the Conference, held at 
Baroda, will be found still more striking. 

The presidential address of Mr. Jayaswal 
was heard with rapt attention by an audience of 
some two thousand people gathered on the floor 
and the galleries of the magnificent Hall of the 
Nyayamandir (the Baroda High Court) ; His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad, himself a 
finished speaker, at the close of Mr. Jayaswal’s 
address broke the printed programme by taking 
the President’s permission to speak once more, 
and in an extempore speech which was appreciated 
more than even His Highness’ first address, 
declared that the President had marched from 
point to point in triumph as his name implied. 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad’s Opening 
Address 

His Highness Shrimant Sayaji liao III, 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, made the occasion 
of the presidential address a state affair. His 
Nyayamandir was tastefully decorated and at its 
Rajput gate was held the State \ an bat music. 
The President arrived and was received at 445 p. m. 
after the audience had taken their seat An 
interval passed after the arrival of the President ; 
His Highness accompanied by Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba arrived in State in his famous 
gold coach drawn by four black Arab horses, 
escorted by a body-guard of horsemen. 4 The 
National Anthem of the Gaikwad was played 
and the heralds (No bibs) announced the presence. 
Their Highnesses were led to a seat placed next 
to the platform of the President. : * 

In opening the Conference as its patron, 
His Highness gave a surety of the field of 
research in general lying before the country, 
described his “own humble efforts” and pointed 
out the vastness of the work of publishing texts 
yet lying ahead of his own Oriental Institute 


He struck a novel note in pointing out the 
necessity for making the results of researches 
available to the general public through verna- 
culars. The Gaekwad is always practical and he 
rightly told the country to make the science of 
history an applied one. * 

Asiatic Oitj/ture 

The same note of originality runs through 
his cosmopolitan suggestion regarding Asiatic 
cull ure : 

While we radians should know our own history, 
to sec it iu proper perspective, it has to be studied 
us a part of Asiatic history and requires at the 
same lime some insight into the cross fertilization 
of cultures and the migration of races both east- 
wards and westwards, with the consequent conflict 
and synthesis of cultures. It is time nnr universities 
appreciated this aspect, of modern education. The 
countries of Asia must understand one another 
and prepare to work out a new partnership in the 
light of past cultural relations. 

Chief Points in Mr. Jayabwal’s Address 

Mr. Jayaswal opened his address with a brief 
but happy expression of felicitation at the 
Conference being held at Baroda under the 
patronage of His Highness the Gaekwad. 
Describing His Highness as the “modern Bhoja” 
Mr. Jayaswal said : 

King Bhoja made gems of ancient Hindu 
literature available to his contemporaries through 
his treatises and cyclopaedias: Maharaja Sayan 
Rao II I is repeating the process through his worla- 
fumous Oriental Series. He has led Indian 
renaissance bv various measures including personal 
discourses, the latest being one before the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chtaigo. The great Hindu 
Prince of Peace— Lord Bilddha— you had installed 
prominently in his magnificent capital. A bust of 
R. 0. I)ut.t is honoured in the Hall of Audience 
at. the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace where Dr. Tagore, 
Sir C. V. Raman and other scholars have almost 
annually lectured. In his State every village 
possesses hooks in his capital his subjects have 
at their disposal one of the largest libraries in 
India. 

March of Indian Scholarship 
In reviewing the march of Indian scholarship 
he said that he was relieved of the task as 
Prof. Sylvuin Levi, a former President of the 
Oriental Conference, had just done it in a letter 
addressed to him, dated November 7, 1933 in 
which Prof. Levi said that since 1921 

Indian scholarship in India has made 
wonderful progress The many periodicals now 
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published by Indian savants, can, almost all of 
them, compete with the best scion ti tic journals 
published in the West. 

Inviting Indian scholars to the study of the 
Arrsta Mr. Jayaswal said : 

Iranian and Hindu arc the twhi pulse* of that 
whole grain which is known as Aryan civilization. 
In the person of Sir Jivanji the two were united 
and his personality was a constant reminder of 
that unity in the sessions of our Oriental Confer- 
ence. That unity, I am glad to see. is being 
realized both here and in modern Persia which lias 
deputed Prof. Pour-e-Pawood, the leading Persian 
scholar to Santiniketan whom we have elected as 
one of our Sectional Presidents. 

Pke-Histohic Period and the Flood 
Turning to the field of Indologv proper 
Mr. J ay us wal o bser ve* l : 

Our work has suddenly taken a new turn. 
Altogether a new orientation has come into play. 
Indian matters, recently come to light, are refusing 
to own geographical boundaries of the present or 
ancient India. The Indus script is claiming a 
world-wide range. It seems that we are on the 
verge of the conclusion that the script on the seals 
found at Ilarappa and Mohen-jo-Paro is closely 
allied to signs recorded from Flam, (Cyprus, (Vote 
and probably further. We see on the horizon a 
light which seems to have 4 lighted the lands from 
the Indus up to the Atlantic. Ami if this is 
established, the credit of the discovery will be that 
of an Indian scholar, namely. Dr. IVan Nath. 
Two years hack this was the conclusion already 
formed" by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then, Mr. Pieeoli 
( Indian Antiquary , November, 19!$) has pointed 
out the identity of our Indus signs with the 
undeciphered signs found on ancient pottery and 
sepulchral remains in Ftruria. M. (luillaunie de 
Hevesv, in a paper published in the l billet in dc 
V Association Finn raise ties Antis de /' Ur tent 
[Nos. Id-15, 19!$, Paris, Musce (iiiimetj has shown 
that 52 Indus signs occur exactly in tin* same form 
on tablets recovered on the Faster Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. In India itself, we have discovered 
a long inscription at Vikrumkhol, in the district 
of Sambhalpur, the plates of which have been 
published by Mr. (\ F. A. W. Oldham in the 
Indian Antiquary, 19!$, at a great cost, from copies 
and photographs taken by the authorities of 
the Patna Museum. This record seems to show a 
stage midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. 
It is inevitable that our views on the origin of 
ancient scripts be radically revised. This much is 
certain that we have been brought face to face 
with a very widespread and longstanding civiliza- 
tion extending, at least, from India to the 
Mediterranean, traces of which have already been 
recovered from sites in North and North-Western 
India, Baluchistan, Sistan, Iran, Mesopotamia and 
westwards. In India itself the terracottas found 
at Buxar and at Pataliputra seem to extend the 
area of that culture much eastwards. It seems 
premature to limit the “Indus Civilization” to the 
valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities of its 
discovery in the Western Coast line of Kathiawad 
are promised by a passage in the Mahabharata 
which mentions seals which were considered ancient 
and peculiar when the Mahabharata was compiled. 


The sands of Hajputana and certain sites in the 
Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. 
Then* lies an immense task of sorting and collating 
the mass of material recovered and of deciphering 
the new documents. This task almost censes to bo 
Indian as we understand it today. Without a 
broader area beyond the pale 1 of India proper 
having been brought within the ambit of our 
inquiry, we cannot attain a solution. Vet, here I 
may tell von niv personal conviction that the 
solution of race-origins and the identification of 
this ancient civilization will lx* found in the 
Ihiranas. The Puranas are amongst the most 
ancient, documents on race-history, and the tradition 
and data embodied therein go back to the Flood 
ami even earlier. The Flood recorded in the 
Snfapnfha fira/tnmna is the greatest landmark in 
the pre-dynastie history of India. The Flood 
has been proved to be a historical fact, by 
Dr. Woollev’s excavations. The urea of the Flood 
was certainly the continuous land from Mesopotamia 
to Rajput ana, and there is the common tradition 
at both ends of this area, embodied in the ancient, 
literatures of the Semites and the Hindus. Our 
dynastic history in the Puranas almost begins 
from the Flood, and the* Mohen-jo-Daro civilization 
is a post -Flood event. Here L may mention the 
discovery made by Mr. ICarandikar that, there 
is a positive statement in tin* Puranas that, the 
Narmada valley was not affected by the Flood. In 
the Narmada valley we may, therefore, expect to 
find evidence of a civilization which may vie with 
that of the Nile valley in antiquit y. The Puranas 
are the richest documents on the race-movements 
in India and its adjacent West. They possess a 
detailed knowledge; of the Central Asian geography 
which goes hack at least to the second millennium 
before tin* Christian era. The; task of properly 
interpreting Indian texts, in the light of our 
arehaologieal finds, requires special training in 
Assyriology and cognate subjects. It is now 
becoming clear that, tin* history of our own country 
is intimately connected with the history of the rest 
of the Ancient Fast, lying to tin* west of India, 
and that tin; truly Ancient Indian History passes 
beyond I he control of the Indiaiiist. Our Iiuli n 
scholars, if they aspire* to tin* glory of interpreting 
history from this wider stand-point, will have 
to acquire knowledge of the science of Elamite, 
Mesopotamian and Western Asian arclncology. States 
and l ijlversitio* ought to send out and train 
special students for the task. 

Historic Periods 
Continuing Mr. Jayaswal said: 

Homing down to the historic periods, welcome 
finds have; been brought to light recently. At 
Mahasthan in the district of Bogra, North Bengal, 
a small tablet on a piece of white stone lias been 
found. .It is a secular document composed in the 
Mavrya Imperial Vernacular. Its letter forms 
agree with the Sohgaura copper-plate on the one 
hand and with the early forms of Asokan letters ! 
on the other.... The document is an administrative 
order on famine relief, issued by the Council of 
Ministers at. Pundra. In my opinion, it is a sister 
document to the Sohgaura notification which 
1 have recently re id at the request, of Dr. 
Bhandarkar. The Sohgaura tablet is a copy among 
several copies east m a mould, thus serving the 
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•same purpose which is achieved today by printing 
a hand-hill. This document also provides against 
drought [usntjnwf » nshniaynme.) when grain was 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both 
these notifications, in my opinion, refer to the 
prolonged or repeated drought occurring in tin* 
reign of Fmperor ( 'handragupta Maurya. The 
Sohgaura order was also issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Oudli, called the Ministers 
of Sravasli. These two Provincial Governments to 
the north of the (binges were under Maurya 
Ministers as opposed to Vieerovalties when* a 
prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled in 
the name of the Kmporor, r. y., at Takshasila, 
TJjjain, and other plaees. We further gather an 
important piece of information that the North 
Bengal people at, the time were called Sam-Vangiyas, 
e., a confederated community like that of* the 
Liehehavis, Sakyas and others, and were evidently 
a people allied to them, a non-Brahmuniral Aryan 
community. Th(*se arc the first administrative 
inscriptions embodying a governmental order that 
we get of the Maurya times. These two orders carry 
the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of 
a century before Asoka. On the Sohgaura plate 
there is a royal monogram devised for the name 
of “Oliandrngupta Maurya.” There is a rhandra 
covering the top of a duster of three arches, two 
placed side by side and one on the top of Muse 
two arches. They are a combination of the Bralimi 
letters 'ffn' and mi double fa,' tin* whole combina- 
tion giving the name O/tandrayuHa^ A similar 
combination is found on the coin-; of Agnimilra 
about a century and a half later. By the side 
of the monogram wo have* the letter k uin which is 
the initial of Mariya, the vernacular form of tin* 
Sanskrit Maurya. The same monogram is found 
at the bottom of the ICumhrar pillar at Pataliputra 
dug out from the remains of the Maurya unlace, 
where the word Mariya is written in full In tin* 
side of the same monogram. I have traced tin* 
same monogram on all the ten east coins, found in 
the Pataliputra excavations at tin* Maurya lo\d, 
and one coin found at the base of the Asokan 
pillar at Sarnath, and on potteries supplied to 
soldiers in the Pataliputra nalisadr fortifications 
found with their swords and other remains. The 
monogram was, therefore, the < lovernmcnt mark or 
Kajanka in the language of 1 ho Arthasaslra of 
Kautilya. 

MaPHYA Monin iKAM ll»KNTIFIKI> 

This last subject of tin* Maurya Monograms 
was further develop(*d by Mr. Jnyaswal as 
President of the Numismatic Society of India 
•which sat on December 2?). Tin* Numismatic Society 
discussed the matter again on December JO, 
under the presidency of Key. Father Herns who 
declared himself to be satisfied with the new 
discovery. While Mr. Jnyaswal was addressing 
on the subject on the 211th, the Numismatists 
were so much impressed that one among the 
audience remarked humorously that they were 
being hypnotized by Mr. Javuswal’s data and 
illustrations from coins etc. Their mind was 
overwhelmed. The recognition of the monogram 
of Chandragupta Maurya was one of the majoi 
achievements of the scholars met at Baioda. The 


system of monograms was found to be this. The 
King’s name was denoted first by a representation of 
the Moon— in a crescent form— a system which 
came down to the coins of Chandra Gupta I 
of the Gupta dynasty. Below the crescent, an 
artistic combination of letters completed the 
whole name. It was followed by the Sun gas — 
the dynasty succeeding the Maury as. Mr. Durga 
Prasad pointed out in the Numismatic Society’s 
meeting of December JO, that only the coins 
with this monogram recognized by Air. Jnyaswal 
as that of Chandra Gupta, tallied in weight and 
analysis exactly with what was given for silver 
coins in the Arfhasnsiru of Kautilya — the 
manual of government, supposed to have been 
written for Chandragupta Maurya. This was 
a clinching confirmation. 

Another far-reaching observation in the 
presidential address was the recognition of the 
fact that Sanskrit, writing was originally Cons- 
tropedonie. /. c., reading alternately from right to 
left and from left to right. In noticing the 
Ycr.iguddi inscription of Asoka, newly discovered, 
which is in this system of writing, Mr. Jnyaswal 
drew attention t«» the method of reciting, that is, 
reading, the Vedas in its Jutaynthct and yltana- 
yu/ha ( jfciq 75 — W17EI methods where syllables 
an* read alternately backward and forward. 

Fiklds Which Bhlonh to Cs 

Turning to the proposition of inviting or 
allowing oiitddi agencies and learned societies 
for undertaking and carrying on archaeological 
excavations at the well-known sites which the 
law now permits, Mr. Jnyaswal very pertinently 
ohservei ’ 

We cumin! slml our eyes to what, the 
acadcmi.* institutions in Furope and America are 
doing io lit out costly exjx'diiions of exploration 
in distant lands. Tin* other day we read of a 
proposed Italian expedition to Nopal. Are our 
Fniversitics and other institutions merely to sit 
and look on while others win undying glory in 
fields which legally belong to us 

In this connection, Mr. Jnyaswal cited the 
examples— how the Allahabad Municipal Museum 
has been built up, practically without; ^ any cost, 
by one man Mr. Vyas, Kxeeutive officer of the 
Allahabad Munieipnlity.smd how a private body-— 
the Allahabad Historical' Society -has been doing 
valuable excavation work at Guild wa and other 
important sites, to illustrate what private 
enterprise can do in these fields. 

Mr. Jnyaswal took this opportunity to record 
with gratitude the valuable services rendered 
by several Indian States, notably Gwalior, 
Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda by their 
scrupulous (‘onset vation of ancient monuments 
within their States as well as by valuable 
publication works. He, however, deplored the 
abolition of the State Museum by the Kashmir 
Durbar and the spoliation at the hands of 
certain State subjects, of thy magnificent Parvati 
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Temple at Naehna, in the Stall* of Ajaigarh. 
C Viitral India. 

SujxmcAW’E of “Bharatavaksiia” 

Tin* new significance that Mr. Jayaswal 
revealed of tho epithet Bharatavursha stirred 
the scholars a great deal. It stands, said 
Mr. Jayaswal, for (i muter India as opposed to 
Kumari, and Manava Dvipa or India proper. 
It includes Insulindia and Farther India to the 
South-East and up to the Pamirs and Herat in 
the North. In* this connection Mr. Jayaswal 
referred to the movement started by his friend 
ami pupil. Dr. Kalidas Nay:, through his ( J renter 
India Society and declared that it was primarily 
responsible for impressing upon Indian scholars 
the importance of Insulindia and Farther India; 
and tin* Savant took pride in having himself 
derived inspiration from Dr. Nag’s (i renter India 
movement which In* acknowledged with a graceful 
personal touch. 

A Critical Editor of Ram a van a 
While .ox pressing his satisfaction at the 
materialization of a critical edition of the 
Mahahharata through the efforts of Dr. Sukthankar, 
Mr. Jayaswal pointed out the necessity for an 
early undertaking of a critical edition of the 
Kamavana on the* basis <>! its four recensions 
recently established by Dr. liariehand Sastri 
at the Oxford Session of tint Oriental (\mgress. 

A in ii ai:oia x in 'A i. I )i:pa rtmknt India n 
A NTItp’A ItV 

A matter referred to with considerable regret 
by Mr. Jayaswal was the starvation of the 
Imperial Archaeological Department at the hands 
of our all-India legislators. He appealed In 
the cultured members of tin* Legislalive Assembly 
for treating the Department with greater consi- 
deration than it has hitherto received. This 
commendable solicitude for the Archaeological 
Department, however, did not make Mr. Jayaswal 
shut his eyes to some of the sad shortcomings 
of the Department. He pointed nut willi regret 
that 

not a single pre-Biuldha site of import autre 
has yet been excavated in India. The interest of 
the late Director^ leneral of Archaeology centred 
round |>ost-Alexander sites, and it was by a mere 
chance that Mr. R. D. Banerji lighted m |>< mi 
Mohen-jo-Daro and by his genius realized its 
significance. History in India does not begin with 
Alexander, and the sites which are well known 
and are lying in numbers, crying for the spade, 
remain untouched. Add to this a number of new 
sites along the fringe of the Khirthar range, in 
the Ravi valley, in the ancient SarasvatM lhaggar 
basin, etc., which have been recently traced? It 
will be a great pity if the present * apathy and 
neglect continues. If steps arc not taken to direct 
our energies to this vast and virgin soil, the result 
will he that expeditions from foreign countries 
will possess the fields and crowd us' out. We 

r>4 — 8 


must remember that no inscription in Brahtnl 
lias yet bt*en found of a period before the death 
of the Buddha. This is for the simple reason that 
no truly ancient Hindu site has so far been 
excavated, with the consequential result that what 
js nmliacval in the eyes of the Hindu historians 
is being treatisl as the beginning of ludiau 
history. In the eyes of the Hindu historian, 
ancient history ends* with the Mahahharata War, 
at about 1 t(U B.( while the spade knows nothing 
apart from Mohen-jo-Daro, anterior to fiOO 
If they dig at kuusambi, 1 am confident that pre- 
Buddliaii remains and documents will he discovered. 
The dynast y of t he Bharat as after giving 
up Hastinupura came and settled at Rausambi. 
Personally, I have not the least, doubt, if proper 
operations are conducted and the right site's 
selected we shall get at the remains of the family 
of Sutaiiika and Sahasranika. 

Again, while expressing regret ill, the retire- 
ment of Dr. Hiraunudn Sastri from the post of 
the (loveriimcnt. Epigraphist and tin* editorship 
of h)>ijfra/iltin [ nifir'i , Mr. Jayaswnl further 
observed : 

Hue by one, we regret, the old hatch of 
Sir John Marshall is leaving the Imperial Arclnux)- 
logical Department, making it for the time-being 
at least, visibly weaker. I am, however, sure (hut 
Rii Bahadur Days Ram Salmi, our present. 
Direct <fr-< leneral, will maintain tin* high standard 
of eflicieney for which his Department has been 
so far noted. In this connection 1 might quote 
hen* the opinion of an Indian scholar of great 
standing which may prove of considerable practical 
value. ‘The Department should change its policy 
and enlist extra-departmental co-operation, and 
this they can do without loss of efficiency or 
dignity.’ I also think that by a policy of exclu- 
siveness, the Department loses much needful 
assistance. Publication, for instance, of important 
documents, will not he delayed as they are uelay<*d 
at present, if a more liberal |M>licy is followed. 

The passing away of tho sixty-two years old 
Indian Anliuwtn / , which, of late, was being so 
ably edited by Sir. (J. E. A. W. Oldham, drew 
from Mr. Jayaswal a profound expression of 
regret qt this undeserving end of so useful a 
career with which men like Bidder, Burgess, 
Bhagwanlal, Sir Ramkrishna Copal Bhaudarkar, 
Fleet ami Sir Richard Temple were ho closely 
associated. 

Towards the end of his address Mr. Jayaswal 
gave a resume of the important individual* 
research works done in the various branches of 
Oriental Studies ami Scholars as well as the 
new and talented entrants came in for a grateful 
recognition at. his hands as did the reputed French, 
Du&sh and other Scholars doing valuable works in 
connection with Farther India and Insulindia. 

History of India By Indians 
Mr. Jayaswal concluded his speech with a 
forcible representation of the imperative necessity 
for undertaking the preparation of a history of 
Ipdia written from the Indian point of view. 
With a magnificent elocution both of English 
and Sanskrit, Mr. Jayaswal went on : 
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That every country should write its own history 
is a settled principle. We have reached a stage 
where spado-workers have gathered and stacked 
huge building material. Without architects and 
builders they are being neglected. The labour 
spent on them has to become productive. The 
text-book of Dr. Vincent Smith has, in many 
portions, become obsolete. That text-book ami 
similarly the one by Prof. Hapson failed to satisfy 
our wants. In these volumes, Ancient. Indian 
history does not go hack beyond 000 n. <\, while 
Indian history, according to Indian historians of 
the past, stops bring ancient at about MOO it. c. 
From Parikshit to Maha-Nanda (about 100 n. r.) 
was their rinssical Period, and from Malm-Nanda 
onwards their Modern or Imperial Period. When 
they talked of Ancient India they spoke like thus : 

Sanjaya to Yudhisthira : 

5f W *»IW{ I 

hsif'R: i 
HTHTgsjjiwr 4 ii 

cfoueg g«r«f ii 

ataspr ^ ii 

fw «rc<mn 

[ hi] 

‘‘I say, Now, O Bharata, I am going to tell you 
the history of your Land Bharata the land where 
Imlra was worshipped, the laud dear to Mann 
Vaivasvata, the laud dear to the first sovereign 
Prithn, the land of Ikshvaku, the land of Mandhalri 
and Nahusha, the country of Mueliukitnda, and 
Sibi the Ausin ara, of Ivishsiblni, Aila and Nriga, 
of Kusika and (Jadhi, of Somaka, and Dili pa 
India of theirs and dear unto them." 


There is thus a fundamental difference between the 
Indian point of view and that, of others. To begin 
Indian history at (500 b. is to present a headless 
body. Imagine an ancient history of Egypt, which 
begins with the Ptolemies and leaves out the 
Pharaohs! According to Indian historians, they 
have recorded fully the Dynasty of Maim : 

*f5tJS W 

Tn view of the new vistas ojiening before our 
eyes in 1h; Indus valley, in Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere, we have to reconstruct, our ancient 
chronology to sec where the preceding civilization 
ends and our own begins. We are extremely 
fortunate in having a written record of our own. 

Mr. Jayaswal also adumbrated a rough scheme 
for the materialization of this long-felt desideratum. 
Then* was no dearth of able scholars to cover the 
field and there would he no paucity of funds to 
font the scheme. “If England can find money 
for an Indian history, India should and will 
readily find money for an Indian history”— 
was Mr. Javnswafs fervent hope and firm 
belief. 

Its (Jalvanic Eiti:<t 

That hi* hopes were no illusory ones was 
almost instantly demonstrated. His Highness the 
Maharaja (Jaekwad whose lace beamed with 
enthusiasm, could not help rising to his feet 
again. In an impassioned speech lu* welcomed 
tlie noble project and gave it his wholehearted 
approval and ollerml to do his mile to make 
it a success. And the proposition did not inspire 
His Highness alone. Solid support came from 
I he solid phalanxes of scholars and for the next 
few days of the ( •onferenee nothing loomed so 
largely in the vision of the scholars of India as 
this proposition of a History of India by Indians 
written from I he Indian point of view. 




WILL THE TORIES SMASH THE EMPIRE ? 


ISy Ma.ioi: I). GRAHAM I'OLIO 

(Vice-Chairman of Ike British I'nmrnilhr, on Indian and Barman Affairs) 


"What I have, I hold” is a good Tory 
motto, ft lost to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations the Tinted States of America. It 
all but lost (.'Simula. But for Txml Durham’s 
sage advice Canada would now be linked not 
with Great Britain but with the United States 
of America. 

The same attitude of mind on the part of 
the Tories would have lost South Africa to 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman was wiser in his genera- 
tion than they, as has since been abundantly 
proved. 

This attitute of mind on the part of our 
Tory die-hards will go far to making India 
determined to be independent of any connec- 
tion with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Is there yet time to save it for co-operation 
in a ‘larger whole, or must India, like the 
American Colonics, bo driven to take her own 
independent line ? Those are questions that 
must give pause? to anyone who aspires to any 
claim to statesmanship. 

Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on 
29th March 19rb‘>, speaking of the* proposals 
for Indian Constitutional Reform, said : 

I decided after mature reflection dial if we 
went forward we might save India to the Umpire, 
but, if we did no!, that we would lose her. 

The White Paper proposals, at present 
before the Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, show the feeble extent 
to which even the moderate elements of the 
Tory Party, led by Mr. Baldwin, are prepared 
to go. It is, to all intents and purposes, a 
proposal to lead India forward towards the 
goal of self-government but to put her iu 
handcuffs and keep her in handcuffs to show 
her that we do not trust her. That method 
of progress is worse than a frankly backward 
step. Confidence begets confidence ; trust 
begets trust. If we cannot trust India we 
should say so plainly, and not pretend to give 
with one hand what we cling to with the other. 


Sir Charles limes, who has spent the best 
part of a lifetime as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, and has held such important 
positions as Commerce Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, and later Governor of Burina f 
and has only recently retired, may be expected 
to speak with the voice of the “man on the 
spot” to whom our die-hard Tories would 
listen. This is what he told the Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament 

which is at present considering the British 
Government’s White Paper on the future 

government, of India : 

Incomplete, self-government is the, most, difficult 
form of government : it is always, so to speak, 
reaching out to fulfil itself. 

Hr instanced (he parallel between Canada 
and India. 

Canada in the. first half of the Will century 

oilers iu some resets a parallel with the India of 

today. There was an irresponsible executive 
confronted by a powerful legislature, and Canada 
had its own communal problem in the, rivalry of 
the French and Knglish Canadians. The effects 
of these factors were much the same as have 
manifested themselves in recent years in India. 
Then; was a tendency towards irresponsibility on 
the part of the. legislature. The tension between 
the French and Fnglish Canadians increased and 
there, was growing bitterness against the Home 
(loveriiment. Finally there was a rebellion, and it- 
was only Lord Durham’s rc|jort that saved Canada 
for the 'Kmpire. He recognized that responsibility 
was the only real remedy for the situation .that 
had arisen. History is relating itself in 
India today, and much the same phenomena can 
he seen. - Tlu; ferment- has been immensely increased 
by the first instalment of self-government. Wo 
have set every person in India who understands 
the matter at all thinking about political advance. 
It has become an obsession with almost all educated 
Indians, and they feel that the honour and self- 
respect of India are hound up with it. 

Politically- minded Indians tend to believe that 
the British are standing in the way of their 
legitimate aspirations, and that we do so because 
in your own interests we are reluctant to give up 
our ‘hold on India. 

Mr. Baldwin, addressing a meeting of* the 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Westmorland area 
of the National Tnion of Conservative and 
• Unionist Associations at Manchester on 29th 
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June 1033, scored some very pointed hits at 
his own Party, showing how little as a Party it 
is to be trusted with regard to imperial affairs. 

Your really old -fashioned, hard-shelled Conserva- 
tive has always been opposed to wide extensions 
of democratic government, and when resjxmsiblc 
government was first given to Canada no language 
was bad enough, and no prophecies for the Tories 
of that time could be too had about it. 

We were wrong— our party was wrong and 
had we had our way then we should have missed 
the bus. Looking hack we can say that the grant- 
ing of democratic institutions to South Africa was 
right. Distinguished Conservatives who voted 
against it at the time, have since acknowledged 
that they made a mistake. It was a great act 
of faith. 

As he was speaking in Manchester Ik* 
dealt with the Lancashire cotton trade with 
India which has fallen off so much in recent 
years. ITe pointed out that since the passing 
of the Government of India Act in 11)19 India 
had enjoyed fiscal autonomy. We could not 
how dictate India’s fiscal policy from White- 
hall, as so many Tories are anxious to do. It 
was through that dictation that we lost the 
American colonies. “The day when we could 
dictate to India what she can buy and where 
she can buy has gone. ft has not gout* this 
year ; it went in 1919.” 

A bayonet, Mr. Baldwin said, might, be a 
very useful thing with which to open a tin can 
or to dig with. Rut it was the worst thing in 
the world to sit on. We could never sell 
goods to India by putting cotton streamers on 
the end of a bayonet. 

The Government’s White Paper is full of 
.so-called “safe-guards.” As the Monthly Post 
said, there is a safe-guard in every page — and 
there arc about a hundred and thirty pages ! 

In addressing the Manchester meeting 
Mr. Baldwin said : 

Whatever safe-guards you have, the real safe-guard 
is the maintenance of goodwill. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said much the* same 
thing in a memorandum he presented to the 
Joint Select Committee in these words : 

The best safe-guard that Lancashire, or for ( the 
matter of that England, can have for trade and 
commerce in India is the goodwill of the j>eople 
of India. 

There is little in this White Paper to 
evoke that goodwill and there is no organized 
party in India that does not deplore the 
restrictions on their self-government contained 
in the White Paper. 


Indians were promised bv the Prime 
Minister on behalf of the National Government 
at the Round "Fable Conference that if a 
Federation of the Indian Stales and British 
Indian Provinces were formed, His Majesty’s 
Government would recognize the principle of 
the responsibility of the Executive to the 
legislature subject to certain safe-guards during 
a period of transition to full self-government. 
The Prime Minister, however, promised in 
making such sale-guards as might be necessary 
during a transitional period that it would be a 
primary concern of his Majesty’s Government 
to see that these safe-guards wore so framed 
and exorcised as “not to prejudice the advance 
of India thmmjh the ucir eons! Potion to foil 
rrspoosihiliijf for her otrn fiorentmrnf 

No one could suggest that the safe-guards 
in the White Paper do not so prejudice the 
chance* of India’s advance. There is no 
possibility of India attaining to full respon- 
sibility for her own government through the 
now proposed Constitution. 

At the* last Indian Round "Fable Conference 
the* Secretary of State for India assured the 
members that the safe-guards were not intended 
to obstruct a real transfer of responsible power. 
He assured them that the British Government 
“fully accepted the fact that then* can be no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
is an effective transfer of financial respon- 
sibility.” How little financial responsibility 
has been transferred may be gathered from 
the fact that India’s Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will not have control over more than 
about 20 per cent of the total Indian revenues! 
All the remainder is retained in the hands of 
the Viceroy to enable him to carry out 
effectively the safe -guards. ’ • * 

India is to have -‘v no voice in her own 
Foreign Affairs, and this in spite of the fact 
that as far back as 1917 the Imperial War 
Conference* passed a resolution recognizing 
the riff ht of the Dominions and Tndin to an 
adequate voice in our Imperial Foreign policy 
and Foreign relations. If India, equally with 
the Dominions, has the right to be' consulted 
on the Foreign Relations of the; British 
Commonwealth of Nations as a whole, surely 
she should not be denied the right to have 
some voice in her own Foreign Affairs. 

India is probably one of the poorest 
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countries in the world, if wealth is reckoned 
on a population basis. The average yearly 
income in Fndia has been stated to be as low as 
about 12 per head of the population. Hut 
even if we put it as high as to per head, the 
great mass of the’people are miserably poverty- 
stricken. Yet India has the highest paid 
Civil Service in the world, chiefly because its 
members are recruited mainly in this country 
at very much higher salaries, with pensions 
attached, than would be necessary if the 
Indian Governments were allowed to recruit 
at home for their domestic. Civil Service. 
Indians for long have felt that this recruitment 
should be done* by the Governments in India 
for themselves. 'Phis view is shared by many 
Europeans serving with the Indian Civil 
Service. Yet the White Paper proposes to 
retain the recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service for a further period of five years in 
the hands of the Secretary of State at White- 
hall ; and there is no undertaking that even 
then it will be transferred to India, but merely 
that (hen* will be a Statutory Enquiry to 
consider the matter. This denial to India of 
one of the first essentials of self-government 
has caused more dissatisfaction than almost 
any other proposal in the White Paper. 

lender the present Constitution the Defence 
of India is decided on bv the Governor-General 
along with his Cabinet, on which there are 
three Indian members. The White Paper 
proposes that Defence shall be entirely 
‘reserved to the Viceroy who will be authorized 
to appoint a Counsellor (not necessarily from 
India) to advise him with regard to Army 
matters. Indians will thus lose such 
opportunities as they have at present of 


influencing Army expenditure. It is an 
absolutely reactionary proposal and has brought 
many protests from India. 

India has been constantly told that she is 
unable to defend herself and therefore' cannot 
have self-government. Yet whenever she puts 
forward proposals for training in self-defence, 
she is constantly balked. 

These are a few of the* more obvious 
objections to the Governments proposals for 
the new Indian constitution. One could till 
a volume with enumerations of tin* futilities 
and shackles on the kind of self-government 
which it is proposed to oiler to India. 

II the White Paper proposals go through 
Parliament in tin* form of an Indian Constitu- 
tion Hill and become law then* is little chance 
of Indians co-operating to work it except for 
the belief that many of them have, and rightly, 
that our present Tory Government cannot now 
last for very long. They have seen the signs 
of Labour’s • advance to power in this country 
and they pin their faith to the fact that Hritish 
Labour has pledged itself to frame a constitu- 
tion for India, in co-operation with Indians, 
giving them real, responsible self-government 
on a basis of equality with the other Dominions 
of the Hritish Cnmnfonwcnlth of Nations, 
subject- only to such safe -guards as they would 
agree are “in the interests of India,” as was 
promised to them. This is probably tin* last 
chance we should have to save* India, bv her 
consent, as a willing partner in the Hritish 
Commonwealth of Nations. The lories, bv 
their present policy, would smash the Common- 
wealth : Labour alone can save it. Let us 
see to it that we do not fail. 
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THE FOOL 

By SITA DEVI 


R AMNIDHI (ihosbal was a rich man 
through Hod's grace, hut he was not a 
fortunate one. Death was a regular visitant 
at his door, and every year lie took away one of 
Ranmidhi’s near and dear ones. As soon as 
Ramnidhi was horn, his mother died. His father 
was somehow bringing up the motherless child 
with the help of a widowed sister, hut he, too, 
died suddenly, when the hoy was only live years 
old. From that day Ramnidhi had nohodv to 
call his own, except, that aunt. Rut. the aunt, 
soon got help in her task of guardianship, from 
an unexpected and unwelcome quarter. It was 
from her stepson Jogesh. 

Jogesh had hitherto kept his distance from 
his stepmother for a very good reason. She was 
poor, and might, have asked pecuniary help from 
him quite legitimately. So he remained discreetly 
aloof and silent. Rut as soon as he heard that 
his stepmother had become the sole* guardian of 
a rich orphan, he could not remain silent a 
moment longer, and rushed at once to her assistance. 

Rut he was disillusioned very soon. The 
prospect was not as good as he had thought 
before. Ramnidhi could hardly he called a clever 
or an intelligent hov. hut. he had unbounded 
trust in his aunt. Me was ready to die at her 
command. Jogcsh's stepmother, too, had no illu- 
sions left about, her stepson, as she had a good 
memory. She had not forgotten his past behaviour. 

Still, Jogesli did not want to give up hope 
too soon. His stepmother could not last for ever, 
and Ramnidhi had no other relative left in the 
world. So Jogcsh’s patience could not go un- 
rewarded fo*‘ ever. Jogesli had been married 
rather early, hut. his wife remained at her father’s 
house. She was a spoilt, child of her mother’s, 
and could not stay away from the maternal fold 
for long. As long as Jngcsh had remained in 
his own house, he had succeeded in bringing her 
over once or twice, hut, after he hail settled down 
here, these short visits, too, had ceased. II is 
mother-in-law did not; want to send her daughter 
to a place where she might he unwelcome. 
Jogesh also did not dare to press his claim, ns 
he was not sure about his stepmother. She 
might, not like his wife to conic, and his* wife 
might he very much offended. She happened to 
be the only person of whom Jogesh stood really 
in awe. 

Though his wife Radharani did not, come 
herself, she sent for Jogesh, ever and anon. 
Sometimes ho went, hut more often he did not. 
He never had money to span 1 nowadays. Resides, 
he was afraid to stay away from Ramnidhi for 
any length of time, lest his stepmother should 


steal a march over him. Jogesh had established 
a certain hold over the hoy through dint of 
perseverance. The boy would now and then 
bring him small sums of money surreptitiously. 
Jogesh kept the hoy near him, three or four 
hours every day, on the pretence of teaching him. 
He was now busy persuading the fool to buy a 
harmonium. The dealer had promised Jogesh 
lifty per cent commission if he could take the 
rotten thing oil his hands. 

The house in which Ramnidhi lived with his 
aunt wa> situated in a suburb of Calcutta. The 
residents were mostly poor people, who lived in 
huts. There were only three or four brick-built 
houses ; these, too, of a very old style. There 
were wide stretches of field and wood and any 
number of ponds all around. You could hear 
jackal’s howling even during daytime. 

They had much lamb'd property in their 
native village, and a house too. Rut they never 
kept good health there, so neither tin* aunt nor 
the nephew liked to stay in the village 4 . They had 
leased out all the cultivable lands and the aunt 
went to the village twice every year to collect her 
dues. Jogesh wanted to help her in the collections 
hut his stepmother ignored all his offers of assis- 
tance in this direction. 

Days passed on, and Ramnidhi was fast 
approaching his youth. “1 have become old and 
might die any day,” said his aunt otic, day, in 
course of conversation, “I would die? content, if 
1 could get him married to a suitable girl.” 

Ramnidhi and Jogesh were having their mid- 
day meal then. Ramnidhi was glad but he felt 
shy, too, and bent down his head. “Why do you 
want him to ho married now ?” said Jogesh. 
“He is hut a hoy of sixteen or seventeen, and 
he has had no education, worth mentioning.” 

“It does not matter,” said his stepmother, “we 
must, not he so particular in his ease. It is true, 
lie is nither young, hut, ■ we could get a young 
bride too. As for education, he will never have 
any. And what, is the use ? People want education 
for making money, and he has got enough money. 
He will never have to earn for himself. On the 
other hand, he will maintain many idlers always.” 

Jogesh felt furious at this covert sting, but 
he remained silent. He felt very. ‘anxious all the 
same. If the old lady really wanted Ramnidhi 
to marry now, Jogesh must, he on his guard. 
His old stepmother watched over the fool’s money 
with lynx’s eyes, and if a bride too appeared on 
tlie scene, she would certainly not lx* less watch- 
ful. Between the two, Jogesh would have a 
bad time. The only thing he could do was to 
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look out for a silly girl ami get Ramnidhi 
married to her. 

A few <lavs later, Jogesh approached his step- 
mother with a letter in hand. The old lady was 
busy in her store-room. “An* you very busy ?” 
a.-ked Jogesh, “I wanted to tell you something/’ 

His stepmother looked up from her work and 
said, “1 must finish these. Han’t you tell me 
what it is, from there ?” 

“You were talking the other day about the 
hoy’s marriage,” said Jogesh. “I know of a good 
party. If you permit me, I may open negotia- 
tions.” 

His stepmother did not look at all enthusiastic. 
“Who is the girl ?” she asked. “Where is their 
home ?” 

“Not very far oH‘,” said Jogesh. “She is 
related to my wife, in fact, she is her cousin. 
She is good looking and just the ago for our 
Ramnidhi. She is <piito intelligent too, and would 
he able to manage everything in time.” 

Ramuidhi’s aunt did not seem much more 
impressed by this description. “What does the 
bride’s father do ?” she asked. “Are they well- 
to-do people ?” 

Jogesh lost heart a hit at this cool reception. 
“Her father is dead,’* lie said. “The girl is an 
orphan and has been brought up by my mother- 
in-law. Hut why do you bother about money ? 
Your Ramnidhi has got enough of his own, la* 
does not need a father-in-law’s money.” 

“Still I don’t want the bride's people to be 
paupers,'* ’said his stepmother, “and neither do I 
want to marry my boy to an orphan girl. He 
ha* lost his own parents, and he must have 
parents-in-law, who would look after him. He is 
not intelligent enough to stand alone. 1 won’t 
live for ever to guard him and his properly.” 

Jogesh made a wry face and moved away. 
If In* could have married Ramnidhi to this girl, 
it would have improved matters very much for 
him. His prestige would have been enhanced at 
his father-in-law’s house and the girl too would 
have been grateful to him. She was quite young 
and not overburdened with intelligence ; so it 
would have been very easy for Jogesh to manage 
her. Hut the expression on his stepmother’s face 
did not encourage him to hope for any good 
result. 

Hut he was not a fellow to give in so readily, 
lb* brought lioirn* information about new brides 
everyday and drew his unwilling stepmother in- 
to long consultations with him. He even tried 
to open direct negotiations with Ramnidhi. Hut 
the hoy was too much of a fool to understand 
even his own good. And it was utterly impossible 
to make him do anything on tin* sly. 

One morning, the old lady went to clean, her 
nephew's room. As she was rolling up the bed, 
da* found three or four photographs under his 
pillow’. All were of young girls and all wen* 
fairly good looking. 

Jogesh had then gone out for his morning 
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stroll. Tlu* old lady sent, for Ramnidhi ami 
asked him very sternly, “What are these ?" 

“How should 1 know ?'* lie replied in a deeply 
injured torn*. 

“You don’t know ?” asked his aunt, still 
more sharply, “then who knows, pray ? How 
did they conn* here ?” 

“I hula (Jogesh) brought them and gave them 
to me. He wanted to know which was the most 
beautiful.” 

1 1 is aunt, suppressed a smile, and begat i 
turning over the photographs. 'Then she asked 
again, “Can you tell me. which is the most 
beautiful ?” 

Ramnidhi shook hi> head violently and made 
good his escape. Hi* aunt took away the photo- 
graphs to her own room. Though she did not 
like the brides whom Jogesh proposed for Ram- 
nidhi, yet she, being a lonely widow, could not 
arrange a belter mulch. Sjie had no one to help 
her. So she decided to choose one of these four 
girl*, if she proved even fairly suitable. That none 
of them would prove entirely satisfactory, of that, 
she was certain. Otherwise Jogesh would never 
have tried to help them to marry Ramnidhi. Hut 
the old lady was ready to accept a girl now who 
was healthy and who did not come from a very 
bad family. •About everything else, Ramnidhi 
must take a chance. The names and addresses of 
the girls were written on the back of the photo- 
graphs. So she decided to make enquiries about 
them through one of her own friends. 

She finished her midday meal in a hurry and 
then started for her friend’s house with the 
photographs. Her friend, another widowed lady, 
named ( Jiaudramuklii, received her cordially and 
looked the photographs over. Then she said, “If 
you really want a bride for your nephew, why 
don’t you oblige your poor friend then, instead 
of going for strangers ?*' 

Ramnidhi’s aunt was a hit surprised and said, 
“I knew you had only two son*. Have you got 
a daughter, too ?'* 

rhandramukhi gave her a playful push and 
said, “I may not. have a daughter, lmt can’t 
there be a girl in our family ? Don’t you 
remember my niece, Susila ?” 

“Of course, I do, she was a very beautiful 
child. Hut would you really give her in marriage 
to my nephew? You know, he has received no 
education.” 

“Oh, it does not matter,” said her friend. “He 
may not he educated, but he has got enough 
money to feed a family. We cannot have every- 
thing, ifnd we an* conscious of our own limitations, 
too. My poor sister has lost her husband and 
she cannot pay any dowry at all.” 

Ramnidhi’s aunt remained silent for a while. 
Then she said, “My poor hoy is destined to 
remain without a guardian. Every proposal that 
came for him proved to he about fatherless girls. 
Still, this one is better than the others, the girl 
being your own niece. You two will look after 
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tJ io poor boy. .But where is the girl ? J hud 
soon lu‘r when she was quite a child, I must sue 
her once now.” 

“She is in Calcutta, and you can set* her any- 
time you wish to,” said her friend. “It would 
please us very much if you and Ramnidhi will 
take your midday meal here on Sunday. I shall 
ask my sister and her daughter too and you can 
see her.” 

“That’s the best arrangement,” said Ramil idhi’s 
aunt. “I shall try to come early,” saying this, 
she took her leave. 

Ramnidhi was lucky enough this time to catch 
sight of a real flesh and blood bride and not a 
mere picture. It must be admitted that dogesh 
had less wisdom than his stepmother. Ramnidhi 
fell in love with the girl at first sight. The girl 
was really pretty, according to Bengali standards. 
Her complexion was fair, her figure good and 
she had large, trustful eyes. 

Rumnidhi’s aunt, too, liked the girl very much. 
Still she said, “The girl looks too big for my boy. 

1 could have done with a younger bride.” “True, 
my dear,” said her friend ( diamlramukhi. “But; 
don’t reject the poor girl for such a slight fault. 
She is a very good girl. You will understand 
that as soon as she enters your family. A very 
young bride would have been too 0 troublesome. 
>She would have cried day and night and disgusted 
you. My Sushila will help you in everything. She 
knows all household works and can manage 
everything perfectly.” 

So tin* match was finally settled by the respec- 
tive aunts of the groom and bride. Ramnidhi 
looked supremely satisfied with the arrangements. 

dogesh was furious when lie heard about it. 
lie rushed to bis stepmother and blurted out, 
“So you are bringing home an orphan girl after 
all ? Then why did you reject the. proposal, I 
brought ? Because it was I that brought the 
proposal, you did not even give it a hearing.” 

The old lady knew only too well the reason 
for so much beat. She was going lo utter some 
hometruths, but. restrained herself and said, “1 
liked this match much better, that is why I 
accepted it. Though she is an orphan, l know 
her personally from her infancy and l know her 
to be a very good girl.” 

dogesh bad many things lo say, but he knew 
that it was fruitless now. The marriage was a 
settled fact, lie could do nothing to prevent it 
and he could not foment any kind of trouble. 
There was no question of a dowry, so no trouble 
could arise through non-payment, which , is the 
most fruitful cause of trouble in Hindu marriages. 
The bride’s people might give her some presents, 
again they might not ; it entirely depended on 
them. Jogesh’s stepmother knew the girl’s people* 
thoroughly, so no falsehood about them would 
upset the match. Many schemes crowded into 
his brain, but he rejected them all as useless. The 
day fixed for the ceremony steadily approached. 

At the time of the marriage, dogesh ’s aunt 


invited his wife Radharani, hut she did not come 
on the excuse of ill-health. dogesh’s stepmother 
did not repeat her invitation. She had grown 
accustomed to Jogesh, hut Radharani could never 
pull on with her. 

Rumnidhi’s marriage was solemnized in due 
course*, without any hitch. There was no great 
show, hut all tin* relatives on both sides gathered 
together on the occasion and blessed the pair. As 
the bride was departing for her husband's home, 
the girl’s mother requested dogesh to he kind to 
her girl, dogesh’s lips turned in a crooked smile 
hut thanks to his bushy moustaches, nobody saw it. 

Sushila entered her new home. Ramnidhi’s 
aunt had the whole house repaired and repainted 
as soon as his marriage was arranged. So the 
house now looked quite new. It was full of 
people now for flic festive occasion and wa- 
suitably decorated. 

The bride was ceremonially welcomed into 
her new home and loud blasts of the eonehshell 
published the news to everyone. 

Rumuidhi’s aunt first, came forward to <ce 
the face of the bride. She Imd a large jewel box 
in her hand, dogesh stared at her in dismay. 
The old lady opened the box and took out a 
mass of shining gold ornaments and pit! them 
on the bride, one by one. Then she looked at the 
persons, who >tood around and said, “Please blcs< 
her and wish that she may never have to take 
oil* these ornaments.” 

There wa-i a murmur of admiration from 
amongst the guests. What a number of ornaments ! 
It must at leas! have cost tea thousands. The 
girl was really lucky. She came from her 
father’s house dressed in the cheapest of wed- 
ding dresses and with no ornaments, save a pair 
of thin bangles, and now as soon as she set her 
foot in her husband’s house, sin* got enough 
ornaments to suit a princess. 

dogesh had retired to his own room, biting 
his lip in anger. He knew well enough whence 
all this money for jewels had come. Ramnidhi’s 
father had lent one of his neighbours a few 
thousands, who had mortgaged his house to him. 
’Pile interest had hitherto been.apeu ululating, and 
a year or two later, the house would surely have 
conn* into Ramnidhi’s possession. But the old 
lady had been foolish enough to let the interest 
go, and had given them hack their house, on 
repayment of tin* capital alone. 

dogesh had strongly been in disfavour of this 
foolishness, hut the old lady had done this 
behind his buck. Else, whence should she get so 
much money ? Jogesh felt as if someone had 
taken away his own birthright. He had secured 
a pair of very cheap rolled gold ear-rings as a 
present for the new bride. But so furious was he 
that, he locked these up again in his desk. 

When the feast was over and all the guests 
had departed, he went up to his stepmother and 
said, “Do you think, you did well by giving 
up so much money ? What was the necessity 
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“Would it have hern hotter, if I had taken 
away the poor old 1 >r;i L i n i 1 1 house for :i 

p;« I try sum of money ? Ami I ivallx wanted 
some Hu mu* y for the ornamenK \\* Ity should 
my niece remain without ornament- ? So the 
lir-t day she came, I gave lior everything a hrido 
may need.” 

“You could have waited,” -honied ,|ngc«h. 
“What was tin* urgency ? Kamuidhi i- a 
iml you should look allor his inleiv-(.s bettor. 

His stepmother frowned. “1 try my ho-i in 
(hat direction, you may ho sun*,” -ho -aid. “| 
have grown old, and I think 1 kmwv what i- 
what. She wont away. without wailing for 
Joyesh’s answer. 

doyesh was fully cons*ious imw of tho 
seriousness of tho situation. If ho did not look 
out, lie would Mioii ho oompollod to change hi- 
present ahodo for another. It \\a- not merely 
for eating throo meals five, and -deeping in a 
hriok-lmill room, that ho wa- -laying mi here. 
Ho could have had them in hi- n\\ n village 
Immo, too. Ho had loll hi- own wife and hi- 
nalivo place, and was putting up with all lii- 
slepmother’s in-o|ont. hohaviour. in expectation of 
gathering a -uh-tniilial harvc-l. for him-olf. in 
the future. If (hat hope proved futile, thou whal 
was the use of hi- .-(.•iviny on any longer / lint 
the future looked really dark now. formerly 
t here was only hi- stepmother to couP-ml again-l, 
hut now there was Rntiniidhi’- wife loo, hacked 
by all her relatives. 'The <dd lady wa- -pending 
money, nio.-t foolishly on that « *h i I of a girl. 
She had not only got jewels and ornament - 
worth h‘ii thousand, she wa- getting new dre— 
furnitures and what not, everyday. All lln-e 
were mere wa-lage. Jogv-li had made plan- for 
sharing in Ramnidlii’s monev, hut lie had no 
scheme, through which lie could claim a -linn* 
in the bride’s jewels or her silks. 

The old lady had really got Kamnidhi 
married in the nick of time, for after thi- her 
own health began to decline rapidly, Joge-h 
grew a lit, tin more hopeful at. llii-, -till In* \va- 
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Halculta with the sale proceeds. The m w build- 
ing' was to he the j »r< »j ><Tt.y of Ranmidlii’- wife. 

'Idle time approached for the Darya Puja 
festivals. Kamnidhi’s aunt, -uddenly made a 
plan for holding Puja in her own house, 
doyesh protested with a sour face. “We never 
had the Puja in our house. Wlial is the 
use of having it now ? It, would mean no end 
of expense. Now that Uamnidhi has married, 
you must be more careful than ever.” 

“Oh, it is not much of an expense,” said the 
obstinate old woman. ‘My hoy won’t become a 
tamper through it. Now that he is married, he 
must try to please the gods. \ always had a 
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de-ire to do it and am going t«» 
time/* 

Rndliaruni was again invited. She had to 
conn thi- time, a- repeated refusals to come 10 
her lm-hand. might give rise |o ugly rumours. 
She came ju-t before the Puja. She had heard 
all about the new bride’s maynilieent ornaments 
and dro-.-c<, -o she had to burrow some hnery 
and some jewel - from her relatives in order to 
keep up appearanec- by (he side of Kamnidhi’s 
w i h •. 

Joge-h had hitherto livetl alone. So the room 
allotied to him was rather small, lie had not 
noticed it hitherto, hut hi- wife now pointed it 
out to him. “What i- the u-e of vour slaving 
away your life here ?” she a-ked, “You have not 
got even a decent room to live in.” 

“ll i- no u--e pelting- impatient, " said her 
Im-haud. “Wo aiu-t hide our lime. Resides, 
there are no huge room- available. There are 
ouls two in the hou-c, one being; occupied by 
the old woman and the oilier by the new bride. 
1 cannot a-k either of them to vacate it. for me.’’ 

“'Thai girl i- really lucky,” said Kadharani. 
“Prolll the dll-thill, -he get- elevated |.o the king’s 
throne. And look at me! I am destined to 
remain a j»oor dependent. for ever, in my father’s 
lioii-e.” 

“Wait find -••e,” -aid Jogr-li. 

“Wail indeed !” -aid l Jadliarau i sharply. 

“I m u -I wait till my death, I suppose ? Did 
v o 1 1 hear that Sushila i- l,o yet some diamond-* 
a< Puja pie-, ui- ? I wonder wliv I came here 
to look like a fool.*’ 

It wa- liiglif, and Jogo-di turned his hark to 
hi- wife, feigning -Pep. He kej >f, awake till the 
-mall hour- of the nioriiiny, hut did not venture 
to -peak to hi- wife again. 

The Puja wa.- celebrated with due pomp. 
.Much di-eu--ioii wa- caused by SusliiJa’s new 
and old ornament-, both at home and outside. 
Rudhnraiii could not refrain from trying her 
-harj) tongue on poor foolish Ranmidlii, loo. “J 
-ay brother," .-lie -aid, “are all the jewels for 
your beautiful young bride only? (In n’t the 
old and ugly -i-t,or-in law yet, one or two ?” 

I Li n i n id h i felt very much cmharra-sed. “I 
have not given Imr anything 1 ,” lie -aid. “Aunt has 
given all."’. 

“That mean- that,” .-aid Radharani. “The 
money belong- to you and not to your autn.” 

Kanntidhi stared fooli-ldy at her, then went 
away, saying, “Very well, I .-hall .-ee wlial, J can do.” 

On file day of the Yijayu, the last day of 
the Puja, Raninidhi came to Radharani with u 
gohi* chain, and after giving it to her, how(»d 
down to her feel. Radharani pretended to he 
very much surprised and cried out, “Oh dear, 
what • is thi- brother? Did you think, ] was 
spra’king seriously ? I was hut jesting.” 

“How should I know that?” replied Ramnidhi. 
“I thought you meant it, so J told aunt and she 
gave me this.” 
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dogesh culled his wile in, and .-aid in a torn* 
ol suppre.-sed rage, “Why do you make me 
appear a fool, like lid* ? I lava we get to beg 
for them, because weeanmu afford to buy orna- 
ments?” 

“Now tlti'ii, shut up,” sereamed Radiiaram. 
‘‘The more worthless a man is, the more ho tries 
to tyrannize ovor his wifo. Do you want mo to 
.1:0 about looking like a servant of tin* now bride?” 

dogesh wont out of tin* room in a towering 
rage. IIo did not again oomo in for the rosl of 
tho day. In the evening, ho sent word that lie 
was going out of lown on important business and 
might ho absent for two or throe days. Radharnui’s 
face turned dark in anger. Hut she had no one 
at hand, on whom she could vent her rage, *0 
she had to remain silent. Ramnidhi tried his best 
to console his sister-in-law, but he did not. get 
much attention from her. 

At the end of the protracted festivals, everybody 
was extremely tired and the whole family was 
fast asleep by ten n’elurk. Hut they were not 
destined to enjoy the bliss of peaceful sleep. 
Suddenly shriek after shriek in a terrified female 
Voice rung out in the night, and woke up the 
whole (piarter. A bewildered crowd soon gathered 
round Ramnidhi’s house. Hut the thieves had 
made good their escape by that ..time after 
gathering a rich harvest. The whole night was 
passed in needless lamentations and reproaches. 
Tho police arrived with the morning, and dogesh 
followed them pretty soon. 


As soon as bis stepmother saw him, she 
burst, out in rage, “Where have you been, you 
good for nothing ? Can t you even stay in the 
bouse ? We have been absolutely ruined.” 

JogeshV eyes seemed to be starting out of 
..is head. “What has happened?” he asked. 

He fore ids aunt could reply, Kamnidhi cried 
out, "Thieve.- came, and took away all the 
ornaments of your wife.” 

Jogesli became pale as a corpse. Wbv was 
she alone in the room?” be muttered somehow. 
“Wliv did not she sleep with mother?” 

“I thought, she would feel afraid to he alone 
in that room,” said Ramnidhi, “so we slept in 
your room, and sister slept in ours.” 

dogesh collapsed, rather than sat. down on the 
verandah. RadharaiiiV waiU from inside the 
room seemed to pierce through, to hi* brain. 

Alter a while, he got up and dragged 
Ramnidhi to l In * oufer room. “Who told you to 
he so solicitous about my wile ?” be asked sharply, 
“was il mother ?” 

Ramnidhi stared at him like a fool and said, 
“W hy, m>. It wa- not aunt. My wife said that 
there was 1.00 much noise in our part- of the 
house, so -he would like to sleep lor once in 
your room. She also -UL'ge.-led that sister should 
slot p in our-/* 

dogesh locked at the fool with murder in hi- 
heart. Then lie began to tear out hi- own hair, 
by the handful. 


KRISHNA CHANDRA BH ATTACH ARJYA 

I»v RASIM 1 1 ARY DAS, m.a.. imi.d. 


A Professor of Philosophy in a certain 
college in northern India was recently 
told, in reply to a ipicry of his, that 
the present Director of the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy was Prof. K. t \ Bhntta- 
eharjya. The Prolessor got little satisfaction 
from this answer and again asked "Who is 
Prof. K. C. Bhattaehnrjva '. , I 

I think professors of philosophy in Bengal 
know who is Prof. K. C. Bhattaeharjvn, tliougli 
they may not know what order of mind lie 
possesses : blit many educated people, even 
in Hengal, know, 1 imagine, as little about 
bim as the professor 1 referred to above. 
This is what should not be. Professor Krishna 
Chandra Blmttaeharjya is the President of the 
Ninth Session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress ljuUl in the last week of March last 
at Poona. TPBfcwell that people should know 
something about this great scholar and teacher. 


Krishna Chandra Hbattacbarjva obtained, 
as a student, all the distinctions that usually 
fall to tin* share of a brilliant scholar, lie 
joined Educational Service and served as 
Professor of Philosophy in various (jovern- 
ment Colleges of Bengal and retired some 
years ago as Principal of\Ilooghlv College. 
After Ids retirement from (iovernment service, 
lie served the Cnivefsit-v of Calcutta for 
some time. When be resigned bis post in 
the University, he was approached by the 
Indian Institute of Philosophy { Amalner) with 
an invitation to come over to the Institute to 
guide its work. lie accepted the invitation 
and is now at the head of the Institute. 

There is nothing very untrsiial in his 
academical or professional career. Many 
other students have obtained the distinctions 
which lie obtained, and in service many other 
professors have achieved greater popularity 
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Is Prof. K. 0. Bhattucliurjyu absolutely 
original ? Dons Ik* not owe* his ideas to any 
other philosopher ? Pro f. Bhaftacharjya r will 
not himself claim much originality, lie will 
probably say that he is merely trying to 
interpret, in the modern way, some of the 
ideas he has learnt from Indian philosophy. 
Put whatever he may say. we know that 
merely from a study of Western and Indian 
philosophy one cannot acquire the way of 
thinking which distinguishes him from other 
philosophers. 1 1 is mind surely came into 
contact with certain materials in Indian and 
European philosophy, but the reaction to (hem 
was peculiarly his own, and its product, the 
views he has developed, at least their working 
out-, may be said, therefore, to be quite original. 
Still bis views, in some respects, admit of 
being traced to two main sources. One is 
the Kantian philosophy of the West and the 
other is the Vedanta of India. Then* is, 1 
think, no one else in India who lias # studied Kant 
so’ thoroughly and carefully, and can interpret 
him in such a novel wav. And the Vedanta* 
colour of many of his ideas will be at once 
evident to any oik* who will lake the trouble 
of considering them seriously. . 

I do not know if lie owes anything to his 
teacher the late Dr. P. K. Ray, of whom la* 
was a very favourite student and with whom 
lie kept, up his personal contact right up to the 
end. He also came into intimate contact with 
Sir lira jendranatli Seal, and it is just possible 
that in his many conversations with him lie 
got some suggestions and ideas. 

Is he very learned ? 1 1 is learning eaiinut 

at all be compared with that of Dr. Seal. Hut 
he is certainly more learned than one would 
-take him to be from his extreme modesty. 
He has a thorough grasp of all the different 
systems of Indian philosophy and is fully alive 
to the significance of different currents of 
modern western thought. Hut learned 
though he is, mere learning is not his 
strong point. Even a mediocre mind 
with sufficient industry can . amass 
enough learning to ..stound and confound 
the unlearned public. His strong point 
is his peculiar insight which ho brings 
to boar on any subject he chooses to handle. 
Whatever may’ oe the system of philosophy ho 
takes up, whether Eastern or Western, he has 


his own light to throw, which illuminates, as 
by a flash, the whole body of doctrim 
connected with the system. 

From this we are led to another point in 
his character which makes him such an 
admirable teacher. Although lie holds such 
definite and radical views, he is never 
dogmatic or aggressive in their expression. 
He is never anxious to win over anybody to 
In's side and never gives the idea that, there 
are no alternatives to his views. On the* 
contrary, he can, and is always ready to, see 
things from standpoints other than his own. 
Thus a student who fails to agree with him, 
can vet learn much from him, because he secs 
further than the student, even from the 
student's standpoint, and can therefore bring 
real enlightenment to him. He holds his views 
very firmly, but is also very catholic to the 
views of others. This catholicity of spirit 
has led him to the concept of the manifoldness 
of truth and to the alternative formulation of 
(la* concept of the absolute. 

I wKh I could give an idea of some of his 
characteristic philosophical views. But that is 
not possible in an article like this which is 
meant for general renders ; and his achieve- 
ments are mostly in the realm of advanced 
philosophy which cannot lx* presented without 
a good deal of technicalities. Ill’s analysis of 
consciousness and its three modes, knowing, 
feeling and willing, if generally known, will be 
considered a distinct contribution to epist- 
emology and psychology. I fis distinction of 
spcaknblc, meanable and thinkable is original 
and highly significant. One or two of his 
radical views in logic may. be mentioned here. 
They will not, of course, be properly under- 
stood without much discussion. 

One such view is that distinction is not 
a symmetrical relation. Ordinarily it is 
supposed that if A is distinct from B, B is also 
distinct from A. This is what is me ant by the 
relation of distinction being symmetrical. In 
Professor BlmUaclmrjyn’s opinion, if A is 
distinct- from B, B need not bo ’ distinct from 
A. In support of his view, ho suggests that 
what is definite is distinct from the indefinite, 
but the indefinite is not in the same sense 
distinguished from the* definite, for in that ease 
it would become definite. 

The second of his ideas which we wish to 
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mention here relates to indirect or hum 
relations. Wo generally think I hat if A is 
related to R, and B is related to C, then A is 
related to C. Prof. Bhattaeharjya sivs that 
it need not h(* so. Kven though A is related 
to B and B is related to ( then* is no 
necessity that A should be related to C. 
When A and B are related, and Band C arc 
related, A and C may also be related. But 
the relation of A and B and the relation of 
B and C cannot, themselves amount to a 
relation between A and (\ In other words, 
he does not think that two relations can be 
compounded into one relation or that (hen* 
can be a relation of relations. A relation 
combines two contents. Therefore a combi- 
nation of relations, which are no content" (in the 
sense that they are relations) is nn( a relation 
in the first sense. 

He has a host of such ideas which acutely 
challenge the concepts of our ordinary 
thought. 

If Prof. K. C. Bhattaeharjya is such a 
great thinker, how is it that he i* mi lilttle 
known ? The main reason is that his achieve- 
ments are in a region which is foreign to 
popular interest. There are not many people 
in any country who can be genuinely interested 
in pure abstract thinking. W hen the nature of 
his subject itself is only vaguely known, it is 
hardly surprising that the .nature of his 
achievements in it is not known at all. But 
those who can know and understand have 
always appreciated the merit of hi" work. 
Dr. P. K. Rav, and Dr. B. X. Seal, than whom 
there could lx* no better judges in the country 
in philosophical matters, always expressed their 
high regard for his metaphysical acumen. 
Besides, lie has a few students who really 
understand him and have unbounded respect 
for his ideas. Some of them have already 
made their mark in philosophy. 

It. must be admitted however that the 
manner of his writing is to seam* extent 
responsible for his failure* to attract public 
attention. His lectures are admirably clear. 
There is no hurry in his delivery. Whin Is 
are always slowly and distinctly pronounced, 
each word standing for a definite meaning. 
He is never in want of happy examples to 
illustrate his points, and can always point to • 
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parallel thoughts in either thinkers. But hif 
writing is altogether different. As a frietw 
of mine* once* put it, his writings are mere Jr) 
bones of logic with no liesh and blood ol 
literatim* upon them. Illustrations and 
references arc hardly ever given and so life 
writings on the* whole make* very difficult 
reading. 

But this does not explain everything. 
Kant and Hegel wrote* in a difficult language. 
Kve*n today tin* writings e >f Husserl and 
W hitehcad aro not less difficult than those <d 
Prol. K. (\ Rlinttnchnrjvn. But they arc 
I’ead, understood anel admired in their country. 
The real lact is that. we have no philosophical 
puhlie* in this country. If we had genuine 
interest in philosophical ideas anel had sufficient 
respect for the* thoughts of our « »\vu countrymen 
we* shonlel not mind taking some pains to 
understand (he* ideas of this great thinker. 
So il Prof. K. (\ Bhattaehajva is ignored, it is 
because philosophy itself, except perhaps in 
nunc, is ignored, dagadisha and ( iadadhara, 
especially the* feirmcr, used a language which 
was a hundred times more* difficult than the 
language of Prof. K. ( Bhattaeharjya and yet 
| km * j ile* read and understood them. There was 
then ge * 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 e * passion for learning alive in 
lhi> count rv. 

Since* Indians began to be* taught in the 
W e-(ern method, they liave* not made a single 
real contribution to philosophy. We cannot 
point to a single* original philosophical theory 
which can la* credited te> an Indian thinker of 
today.- We* expected much from Dr. Seal and 
In* teen thought that the ne*xt comprehensive 
system of philosophy, after that of Wundt, 
was going te» be his. lie had, I believe, nil 
the* capacity to produce such a system. But 
his sndden physical breakdown tragically 
e*ndcd his own hopes and those of his country? 
men. ' By tin* grace of (*od, Prof, Krishmi 
Chandra Bhattaeharjya is still there. Though 
already nearly sixty, he is still in full possession; 
of his mental vigour. We hope he will bb 
long spared to us and will have time and 
inclination to embody his views in a systematic! 
work which will be a lasting . contribution 'to 
philosophy and a matter of pride to hia, 
cou ntry men. ; 
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TILE BODHISATTVA * DOCTRINE IN 
BUDDHIST SANSKRIT LITERATURE: Ihj llnr 

l hitje.l, M. . 1 ., Ph. I). Krj/r.n Pr.nl , Trmrh, Trttlntrr »(• 
Ok, Ltd., London, HWJ, I)k XIX i-.V.Oi*. 

Having crossed the limits of tin* lain! of its birth 
Buddhism penetrated into dillcrcnl parts of tin* globe 
from South Siberia and Mnnehiiria in the North to 
Indonesia, in the South, and from tin* border of Persia, 
in the W est to Thina and Japan in the East. But 
what, is it in it that attracted the people so much in 
so many countries? According to its founder himself 
the truth that he preached was in no way an easy 
one ; for, in his own words, it was very difliciilt to 
understand, very difliciilt to perceive, and as such was 
intelligible only to the wise. Such being the ease, 
can we ever think that the average people in that 
time were so wise as to grasp the truth thoroughly? 
\\ hat is it. then? It seems that it is the path of 
salvation shown by the Blessed ( )ne, which has the 
fullest expression in the life of a Bodhisattva Vxpirant 
after the supreme enlightenment.' The first and the 
most, important thing that is to lx* noticed in the life 
ot a Podhisattva. is his nir.hr, nnitf/r ‘great, love.' and 
tnchn.karnnc ‘great compassion. ' Here mr.tfrr is that 
love tor all living I icings which :f; mother feels for 
her only one and very dear son. And that love which 
prompts one to offer one's everything including even 
the body and life to all living beings without, any 
expectation for reward therefrom is mr.hr met/ rc. And 
ko.mitr, ‘compassion’ is the thought of. or intention 
for, the deliverance* of all sentient beings from the 
s(:msv,rr ; * and that compassion with which a 
Bodhisattva, desires the supreme enlightenment ,nr 
ntrrr.nr, first, not for himself, hut for others, is called 
mnhc,I;n,rune. Actuated bv^tjicse two great qualities 
a Bodhisattva prays U> a Buddha for the 

welfare of tin; uni jhtdjadto hhertt/r.m . jet/eto 
njtc,f/n), and does UQ&§Kj|&' ; to n twine until 

every living h<*ing the liberation of 

Others he is alway^l^pl^pfei tfvSPndergu any kind of 
Buttering and is .dM^^Ewid- of any pain. J&o makes 
Hie devout suppifai^n:: ‘Let whatever su|BHngs the 
world has me ! May th$~i merits of 
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This ideal of self-imposed suffering for the bciieiit 
of others is found also in Vaisnavism, as tilt; following 
words taken from tin* Wnu/r.rrfe. Pnrr.ne, (IX. 21.12) 
will show : 

‘I do not desire tin* highest stale of life from Dotl, 
nor the eight fold success (stddhis |, nor tilt* absence 
of rebirth : hut 1 want the suffering of all crcatim s 
being inside them, so that they may be fret* from it.' 

And in this connection the following speech of 
Prahladu inav also lx* quoted from tin* same work 
(Nil. MV IS): 

‘Almost all gods n ml saints observe silence wanting 
their own salvation : tliev are not devoted to the 
welfare of others. But I alone do not want to attain 
my liberation leaving behind all these miserable 
emit ures.' 

There is nothing more ennobling, more inspiring 
than this ideal of life in the whole range of Buddhist 
literature, and the Mahayaua works in Sanskrit or 
Buddhist Sanskrit are full of it. It should, however, 
lx* noted that the Bodhisattva doctrine is found also 
in lliiiayana texts though it is not so much developed 
here as in tlnse of the Malmyana. 

'I'lu* honk under notice is “An important and 
detailed study of tin* Bodhisattva doctrine and its 
place among Buddhist Sanskrit waitings.'’ There are 
seven chapter* in it and theirjmmes given below will 
show the subject-matters dealt-* with in them : (f) The 
Bodhisattva Doctrine ; 1/7) Origin and Development 
of the Bodhisattva Doctrine; (///) The Thought of 

Enlightenment ; (#>) The Thirty-seven Dharmas ; 

(/*) I'lie Paramitas ; (ri) Tin* Bimini*; (vtt) The 
Last Life and Enlightenment. There are also Notes, 
Appendix, and Index. 

Undoubtedly the present volume is a valuable 

euntribution to Buddhist studies, especially with 
reference to the Bodhisattva doctrine. It fdegrly shows 
its author’* deep scholarship and great diligence. • 

In discussing technical terms the author takes 
much pain and quotes, though sometimes unnecessarily, 
opinions of numerous authors, ancient and modern, 
giving thereby his readers an opportunity for their 
being acquainted with different, views (which are not 
correct in all cases) in one place. In this cpnneetiou 
we may refer one to hi* discussion on the true 

'significance of the word Bodhimttra. It is very 
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interesting, indrctl. But here arises tin* question: 
Are we justified in rejecting a traditional meaning 
siip|)oiit!«i hy great authorities, without any strong 
ground ? Mere grammars and dictionaries may giVe 
us a number of meanings of a word, hut it is conven- 
tion or tradition, or hotii of them, that can greatly 
enable us to select a true one. The explanation of 
tiie word Hodh isr.it rr. as given in the liolhtr trtfumbira- 
jHinjihr, (tatrn thodhan) sattvam ahhiprayo'syeti 
hodliisattvah) is rejix’ted hy I>r. liar Dayal as is done 
hy another modern scholar. Hut that explanation is 
supported hy Asanga in his Mr.huyriir.sutmlutikr.nl- 
sutni , \1\, til ( birihnn sprite, tc.u khalu lnnihi^.itn.h). 
And llnrihhadra in his Ahhfsr.nteyr.lr.uke.niloku, ed. 
Tueei. (it )S p. 1?V, follows him when he writes: hndhr.u 
sr.th'r.m r.hhipn:yo t/rsr.nt te bndhisuttrr.h . Tliis seems to 
lie confirmed hy the tirst thing of the \erv heginniim 
of the career oi' a Hodhisallva, i.r., his !• xihinttr.tpt t(u 
or the production of the thought of supreme enlighten- 
ment. 

The temptation of connecting Hali suflrr. in this 
comieetiou with Sanskrit s'\kta was In It « r ■ suppn d 
than expressed. 

N'llUlt slIKKtl \ ISA I»HA H \< It A II Y \ 

(1) MANAS \ KA ON ARCHITECT! UK \NI) 
SCI LPT l RE, <2i AKCIIITKCTI RE OK \I\NAMRV 
( 3 ) A KC 1 1 1 TE< T IKK 0 E M ANSA HA: Plat.--. H> 
l)r. Prasannaktnnar Aeharya, I.E.S.. Professor. 1 llahabad 
l niversity. Published by the Oxford I ninrsity Piess. 

These are the three concluding volumes of the monu- 
mental work on Manastna, hy the Allahabad Pro lessor. 
The first two \olumes. ( I > \ Dictionary of Indian 

Architecture, and (2 1 Indian Architecture according to 
Manasara-Silpashastra appeared a few year.* ago and 
have been appreciated hy the world of scholar*. as 
evinced hy l he fuel that the gifted author i* ahead) 
preparing a second edition. 

I he third volume of the series, which i* No. » I I of 
the three volumes under review contain* the original 
text of the Manasura, with t a I a full alphahelieul 
index, and ib) rritieal notes. 'Flu* original text id 
the treatise is so notorious!) and hopeless!) corrupt that 
credit is due to Dr. Acharva for having provided a read 
aide text. Anachronisms and grammatical anomalies 
in which the text abounds are the common feature of 
many Sanskrit treatises on technical subjects. such as 
Medicine and A slronoim -Astrology. Hut the text ul 
Manasura is full of other defects as well. It nm*l 
liave cost the editor immense labour and not a little 
ingenuity to prepare a neat and readable text. I lie- 
critical notes hear ample testimony to this. 

The Manasura , it seems, was not meant by the author, 
-whoever he was. to he a scholarly and seienlifie 
treatise; it appears to have been meant a> a Hand- 
book for the guidance of practical builders and archi- 
tects. This is tin* only explanation that we can find 

for the more than ordinary ’’barbarous Sanskrit m 
whieh the wmrk has been described as having been 
written. This is also indicated by the fact that the 
author’s name is nowhere mentioned: and it is difficult 
to find out who the author was. Hike many encyclo- 
paedic works, it lias been attributed by Pandits to the 
Creat Scholar-King Bhojdeva of Dhara. 

This leads us on to the second of the three volumes 
under notice, — which forms Vol. IV of the series. 
Here, in the Preface, we are told in regard to the 
authorship of the original that — ’‘up till now, no tangible 
argument or proof has been found as to the possibility 
of the treatise being the compilation of a number of 
authors, instead of a single individual.” There is thus 


a Id of uncertainly on this poinl, and the only reason* 
able view to take at prsenl appears to he the olid 

hinted al in this sentence. it is a practical handbooki 
added to from time to timers experience dictated. Tfiji* 

also will account for the diversity of language and 

style. 

This volume contains a complete English translation 
of the original, with lull alphabetical Indices of 
Sanskrit and English terms. The translation is 
accurate and at the same time readable by itself, which 
cannot be said of most of our translations, which lows 

much of their readability through an attempt at literalness. 
Dr. Aeiuuya lias sailni clear of this difficulty and luks 
succeeded in giving us u trnn "la l ion which can be read 
and under«too<| by itself. 

Some idea of the magnitude o! the task to which 

Dr. Acharva set himself twenty years ago may be formed 

bom the contents of the work. The whole work coil* 
sisls <d 70 chapters, dealing with all the minute detuils 
relating to house-building, such as, qualifications of 
architects, selection of site, erection of (lie CnomotlSt 
lor the orientation of buddings la matter which is 
\n\ badly understood by present-day builders) , Site*, 

p I a n ", \ illage and Town and Eort planning, Dimensions, 
Foundation, Pedestal. Columns, Hoofs, Joinery und 
general feature*. \ 1 1 ilie"e are dealt with in relation 

i to buildings of one to twelve-storeys (it seems vve had 
kv "< raper" in ancient tiniest. Next follow chapters 

lealing with Koval Palaces, Royal Entourage. Cars, 
Chariot", 1'imiitiire, Throne", A relies. Central Theatre 
and Crowns. Lastly, there come Temples and images, 
separate chapter* being assigned In Juinu Images, 
Biuh!hi"t Image". Images oj Sages, the comparative 
measiiie" of Images. Special chapters are also devoted 
to the easing oi Idols in Wax and the chiselling of the 
Eve. I here are penalties also for defective construc- 

tion. 

I he hi"! volume of the scries supplies elaboruto 
plates providing full illustrations (drawn to scale) of 
| arehite« I him I and sculptural objects. These are likely 
j to lie extremely useful to the extensive town and 
: village-planning that i" going to he undertaken in Bihar. 
It represent" the practical outcome of the experience of 
centuries, and is likely to he mme adapted to the 
climatic conditions of the country than the ideas derived 
from rxpei icjue in other dimes and other countries, 
W hih> congratulating Dr. Aelnirya on the. completion 
o! hi" monumental work, one cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of requesting him to bring mil, in course of the 
present year, il possible (in view of the likelihood of 
it" being useful in the rebuilding of Bihar), a smaller 
volume containing, in brief, the main conclusions, 
specially those relating to the planning of villages and 
inwii" and the building of houses. This volume should 
not contain more than 200 er 250 pages. The utility 
of tin* work would be immensely enhanced if a Hindi 
lrari*)nlion aho appeared simultaneously with the 
English version. 

Cam. wvm J 1 1 a . 

D A > AN AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME: A 
Humufie to Mahurshi Duyanund Saraswati from India 
and the florid in celebration of the Dayan and Nirvana 
Ardha Shatabdi. Edited by Har Bilas Sarda , M,L*A* 9 
Pi non .Bahadur (liar Nivas, Civil Lines , Ajmer)* Printed 
and Published by Chundmai Chandak at the Vedic 
Yantralaya, Qaisnrganj, Ajmer , 19.13. Pp. ill). 

Jt is a very good omen that we are thinking of our 
great men both living and dead, and trying to place 
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before them, or in honour of their memory, our offerings 
of thanksgiving and tribute. A volume of appreciations, 
or of articles of literary or scientific value forms a fitting 
expression of this lwmugte, and for this idea we are 
indebted to the West. German and other European 
scholars began the laudable practice of offering a volume 
o! essays to a great man, usually a great scholar or 
writer, on his seventieth or seventy-fifth or eightieth year, 
to which all eminent men working in. the same field, as 
well as eminent men in other departments who are his 
friends and admirers contribute. In India the first 
tribute of this kind that was paid to a great Indian was 
the Rhandarkar Commemoration Volume, honouring the 
life and achievement of the late Sir Rainkrishna Copal 
Bhandarkar. Then followed other commemorative 
Volumes The Golden Book of Tagore, The Marian 
Mohan Malavya Commemorative Volume, and those 
in honour of Sir l\ C. Kay Professor Dhruva of 
the Benares Hindu University. Pandit Mahuvir Prasad 
Dvivedi, besides volumes celebrating Pandit Gauri 
Shankar lliruchund Ojha, and Professor Patliak of 
Poona which are under preparation. Of these, the 
Tagore Volume and the Dvivccli Volume represent the 
high water-mark of hook-prod net ion in India the one 
in English, the other in Hindi. All the above Fcsfschr/'/s 
are tributes offered to living scholars and writers, who 
•have left their mark in the literary and intellectual lile 
of fndia during the last two generations. 

The Dayanand Commemoration Volume differs from 
the rest in that it celebrates the memory and the 

achievement of Dayanand Swami fifty veprs after his 
death. It is not a volume of learned and technical 
papers, it consists mainly of a series of appreciations and 
appraisements of the personality and the life-work of ilii* 
illustrious son of India from over 121) men and women 
of light and leading, mostly from India and some from 
abroad. The name of Dayanand will go down to 

posterity as one of the makers of Modern India, and 
howsoever one might disagree with him in his Vedie 

interpretations and his opinions on religious matters, one 
is hound to admire the compelling sincerity and the 
burning zeal of this great religious reformer. lie 
lashed the inert Hindu community with its passivity of 
lifelcssness and callousness to an active ideal of self- 
purification and service, of unity ami endeavour. Vm* 
might not accept the bases of his claims for the 
superiority of his people, hut we revere him and think 
of him with gratitude when we find that li i s clarion 
call shattered our tacit assumption of an inferiority 
complex in our communal existence, in practice if not 
in theory. Ignorance and Superstition, and Exploitation 
of these by priest-craft lie was sworn enemy to these: 
and he strove with his whole soul of a missionary to 
uplift the submerged masses. It was a most praiseworthy 
task undertaken by Mr. liar Bilas Sarda to publish so 
many and so various tributes to the memory of such a 
great man and lie has achieved it very well. He has 
himself contributed a valuable Introduction with a sketch 
of Dayanand's career. The Commemoration Volume 
with its galaxy of contributions viewing the life and 
work of Dayanand ji from many a diverse aspect is L 'a work 
to koejj. The printing and get-up are to be highly 
commended, considering that the work comes from a 
provincial press in India. There is a good . .collection 
' pictures of Dayanand ji — and of places 

^ ^ with his name, as well as of some of the 
jj^^fhinent people who came in touch with him. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


RKiVKDA rN VEILED (Double Grown i - 
xir\ 1 — '21 Hi. Price Fire Rupees only'. Supple- 
jnrnt to ‘Rujreda Gnrnlcd' Parasha- Suita or 
Pi y vedie hymn In the super-personal self text 
tnlh commentary in Knyhsh and introduction , ‘.Vo 
taste in true Hinduism .’ (Double Grown i-ri- J- 
/ lo t. Prire One Rupee only). lit) Drijadas 
Dot fa, 31. A.. A. R. A. <\ 


The tusk that Mr. Datta, an oetogonemn, has set 
he fun* himself in these pages is mainly to demonstrate 
that tin* division of caste and nntoiichability were 
unknown in the Rigvcda and that the Rigvcda strictly 
adhered to mount he sm in the midst of wlmt seemed 
to be polytheism and atheism.' Of course, these are 
no new discoveries and more than one scholar have 
dealt with or referred to them. Mr. Datta has, however, 
dealt with these topics with very great; detail which 
occasionally abounds in repetitions. The supplement 
which is decidedly superior to the original work in 
point of typography is expected to he of greater use 
as well for the detailed explanation it gives of the 
Purnshc.-snUn which the author regards as the ‘grandest, 
of the inspired hymns of the world.’ He, however; 
considers as later addition two of its well-known verses 
(11, 12) reftTri ug' to the origin of caste-distinction and 
not the enure hymn as is done usually. 

The works contain much valuable material - extensive 
citations from different parts of the Vedie literature 
w hifli with proper arrangement and scientific trans- 
literation would have been of great use to scholars. 
Wlmt strikes us is the sincerity of purpose and 
earnestness of the learned writer who looks upon the 
Rigvcda not onlv as tin* oldest literary remnant of 
the world hut also as divine revelation and lias, at 
t his old age. taken upon himself the self-imposed 
task of writing lids book with a view to giving publicity 
to his own independent views which were not. likely 
to commend themselves to scholars at large. It is 
for this reason that he does not hesitate to quote, 
both in the preface and also at the end of the 
supplement, some of the unfavourable opinions about 
Ids work. He seems to feel very strongly on the 
subject dealt with by him and apparently this lias 
frequently led him In attribute motive's to his opponents 
ancient and modern -cherishing views different, from 
liaise' of his own and refer to them in strong and 
uncharitable* terms. He* is particularly unfavourable 
tewvarels the* members eif the priest-craft who are even 
suppeiscel to be' willing to consign the Uigveda to 
utter hiss ( I ’re 'face p. XI X).* * Sankara is stated to 
have* neve'r s(*i*n the* Rigvcefa* (f>. 10) and he, along 
with Sayana, the* great Vsejic commentator, is accused 
eif lack e>f meiral courage and' courage eif conviction 
(p. 42) which stood in the wav of their giving the 
eenreet interpretation of the* vedie' texts. He refers 
to what he believes te> be intentional misrepresentation 
of Sayana (p. off) auel to his ‘desire for making him- 
self popular with the priesthood of his day for love 
of fume’ (p. GO) which was responsible for ns inten- 
tional tampering, with the ‘true sense of the Hindu’s 
Holy Writ’ (p. (JO). Prof. MaxMuller’s opinion 

oil the Vedie deities is attributi|d *■ to l)is desire* 
‘to please his contemporaries’ (on whose pleasure; 
perhaps elcpciuloel his Oxford # job ! ), p. 11(5. 
As a matter of fact, even admitting that Mr. 

Datta is quite* correct in his conclusions regarding the 
absence of caste-system and prevalence of mon theism 
in Rig vedie times ’one really fails to understand how 
people who cannot look eye to eye w ith* him should 
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Ik; accused of deliberately concealing the true facta. 
It cannot be supposed that all the arguments of Mr. 
Dntta are. convincing and free from doubt. Taking 
one solitary instance, what authority has he to 
believe that the Aryans settled in five different 
colonies or branches and consequently were referred 
hi under the names pancha kskiti etc. (p. 48) ? 

ClIINTAIf ARAN CltAKRAVARTI 

HINDUSTHAN YEAR-BOOK AND 
WHO’S WHO, 1934 : By S. C. Sarkar. Second 
Yen?’ of Issue. M. C. Sarkar and Sons Ld., 
15, College Sgnare, Calcutta. Price. Twelve annas . 

This book contains a great, variety of statistical and 
other information on various topics, such as arc of 
everyday necessity for journalists and other publicists 
and students of current events in general, neatly 
arranged and presented in an interesting manner. 
Its very moderate price makes it possible even for 
our poor students to jxissess a copy, which they all 
ought to do. 

CHILD LABOUR IN INDIA : By Rajani 
Kanla Das, M. Sr., Ph. /). International Labour 
Office. Geneva. 1924. Price Is. (id. Pp. 79. 

Like all the; other works of tin; author, this is a 
dispassionate and scientific study of the subject, which 
s of great importance. The tables and other statis- 
tical information have been compiled from various 
sources with great care. The brochure deserves to he 
studied by all economists, Labour leaders, sociologists, 
and publicists in general. 

THE STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH TRUTH i By M. I\. Gandhi , Vol. J. 
First published in 1927, reprinted 1922. Narajihan 
Karyalaya , Ahmcdabad. Pp. iii-\r f i02. Price Ps. 5-8. 

The first volume of Oandhiii’s Autobiography has 
at last been reprinted after being out of market for 
more than four years. Considering the demand for it, 
we had hoped it would have been issued earlier, hut 
perhaps the political turmoils, from which the 
Navajivan Press has also suffered abundantly, have 
been responsible for the delay in its appearance. 

The printing and general get-up of the book arc. of 
course, as good as they were in the former edition. 

Nirmaij Kumar Bosk 

GANDHI : By I\ Brijmth Shnrga . In two 
volumes. The Upper India Publishing l louse , 
Ltd., Lucknow. Cloth bound Re,. 1-8-0 and Paper 
cover Pc. 1 per volume. 

Mahatmaji’s life has been told in many books, but 
this one has the merit of being a complete and 
carefully written biography, bringing the story of his 
life down to the 31st January, 1933. The first volume 
deals with the earlier years from 1869 to 1918, and 
the second dwells upon the emergence of Mahatmaji 
into the field of Indian politics when event follows 
event in quick succession ; this second volume is 
really invaluable, being* a running account of his life 
during the period whose sounds echo still. The 
author, whp writes with spirit and, when occasion 
needs it, with humour, has ably seized upon the 
important phases of Mahatmaji’s life, and narrated 
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them with skill, liberally quoting Gamlhiji’s own words* 
Gandhi the student, the barrister, the farmer and the 
spinner, has been drawn" with effect and will be 
enjoyed in tho reading. 

Mr. Sharga’s style is simple, though ho is betrayed 
into an occasional fondness for long words j the 
get-up is, however, not quite up to tho mark and the 
typography is sometimes incorrect. In other respect* 
the lxx)k is thoroughly eommendablo and it deserve* 
to be popular. 

Priyaranjan Srn 

REVIVED MEMORIES : By K. Subba Boo, 
with Foreword by The Pi. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri. Uanesh <<V Co., Madras. Price Ps. 3 . Pp. 518, 

The hook is a simple narration of tho events which 
happened in the career of a ]>erson who led a 
chequered and varied life. Mr. Subba Rao had been 
a teacher before he l>ocamo a journalist and a journal- 
ist before he chose to enter the Mysore Civil Service. 
As a teacher he lmd ' sufficient exi>orienco of the 
working of the Education Department of the 
Government, of Madras, an experience which ho has 
faithfully and unostentatiously reproduced in the 
columns of the book under review. As a member of 
the editorial staff of the Hindu, he came into touch 
with men and things about, whom he writes freely in 
these pages. He deals with the contemporary move- 
ments only in short but he gives us a good deal 
about the great, men whom he met and hud 
opportun itjf of studying at close quarters. G. Subra- 
maiiia Iyer, the founder and editor of the Hindu , 
M. ViHTunighavachariar, Justice Ran ad e, Sir Narayan 
Chandravarkar are among the galaxy of tho great 
men of India whose memories have been revived in 
tho book. The style is easy, unadorned, and the 
narration is interesting. Any man who wants to 
know something of the public life of Southern India 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
would do well to go through this work. 

Narksh Chandra Roy 

THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONALISM : By Norman Bentwich, 
Weixmann Professor of the mternational Law of 
Pence at the, Hebrew University of Jerusalem . 
Allen J: Unwin Ltd., London. Price 10s. (id. net . 

In this book, which embodies a course of lectures 
delivered in the Hebrew University at Jerusalem in 
1932, tho author discusses from the historical stand- 
point the contributions that tho different religions of 
the world have made towards the development of the 
idea of internationalism. And his finding seems to be 
that neither Christianity nor the religions of the East; 
have done so much for the growth of internationalism, 
as Judaism and Islam. 

“The Jew in the Middle Ages,” we are told (p. 82), 
“was the ‘first European’ ; the Jew of today or 
tomorrow should be the first citizen of the world, 
spreading from this (?) centre the International of the 
Spirit, of which the dominant principles aro the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man.” 

But * Christianity, he thinks, has generally erred 
on the side of nationalism. And “it is doubtful 
whether, with the exception of Islam, any agency 
has been so fruitful of wars as the Christian creed" 
(p. 86). Islam, according to this statement, was more 
fruitful of wars than Christianity ; but in a subsequent 
Chapter wc are told that Islam ‘transcends nationalism 
ana ‘aims at being universal 1 (p. 162). As regards 
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Pan-Islamism, Mr. Bentwich thinks that, the Omit. 
War has ‘proved its hollowness' (p. 173). 

The siuthor is lend in praise of intmnitionnlism. 
We do not deny that in theory internationalism is a 
higher idea tlian nationalism. But. when a young 
nation aspires to attain its full jxditieal stature inter- 
nationalism may easily he a handicap rather than a 
help. Besides, the Jews who have hardly been a 
nation but only a wandering race, are not. perhaps 
the people best, iitted to hoist the flag of international- 
ism. Their internationalism is sometimes anti-national, 
or, else, their expulsion from Uermany at the present 
juncture cannot, be explained. And but for the 
Zionist movement which promised to give them a 
home of their own, the Jews have Imtu strangers and 
sojourners in most countries of the world, and lienee 
internationalism was more favourable to them than to 
others. 

The most important constructive idea that the 
author puts forward is the idea of a Lenyae of Rctu/ions 
(ch. xii). This is admittedly ( Cf. p. ‘JOn) based on the 
assumption that the League of nations has been a 
rent success. But since this book was written, there 
ave been many important withdrawals from the 
League of Nations and it remains to he seen how 
much longer it will continue to function at all. Is 
not the scheme of a League of Religious a little 
premature then ? 

We have had at • least three ‘Internationals’ of 
politico-economic colour and the* world is not better 
than before 4 : Will the ‘International ot Spirit' 
professed by this author bring any better result ? 

The writer begins his book with praise of Jerusalem 
as “the place to which half the world looks as tin* 
city of peace” (p. 15). Bui a few months back 
Jerusalem had been in the throes of a serious communal 
rioting and the two combatant, branches of the Semitic 
race were kept, apart, by the arms of Britain as the 
mandatory ] lower. The most, international ot the 
religions of the world Judaism and Islam,- an* 

at, war, and Christianity, so fruitful of wars in the 
past, is holding the scales of justice. 

Whether Air. Bentwieh's scheme is the best or not, 
the problem, however, of the future of human civiliza- 
tion is certainly there. Either human nature must, 
improve itself, or, if present tendencies are allowed 
to continue, the future of the world is dark indeed ! 

C. C. Bn attach aim 1 : 1 : 


BENGALI 

TRIPE RA RAJYER CENSUS RIBA RANI, 
or The Census Report of the Kingdom of Tripura . 
for VitO Tripura Mra ( rouyhly eorrespondiny to 
1931). By Thakur Sri Soniendra Chandra Peru 
Hanna , M A. ( Harvard), Census Off her, Senior 
Nayeh I)euan. 

In Tripura it has been the practice to transact all 
official business and to write all official reports in 
BeugaJi. The Census RojKirt also has been accordingly 
written in Bengali. It consists of two parts, the* first 
part, the report, proper, containing 110 pages and the 
second part, the im|H*rial and the provincial tables, 
181 pages. There are, besides, a map m many colours, 
Other maps in black and white, many diagrams in 
many colours, several graphs, many half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs of local tribes and castes, etc. 
It is a very ably compiled interesting and informing 
volume. ” ^ 


BOD] IIC AR Y A V A T A R A OF BAN TIDE V A 
Ninth Chapter entitled Prajnaparamita ( Oovinda 
Kumar Sanskrit, series No. 1), Part L It'd i ted 
by ( ioputdas C haudhuri , J/./l., B. ]j. Published 
by (i upend r a Kumar C haudhuri , M.A., B.L. 
33, Pten don Row , Calcutta. 

It. gives the Bengali translation and the text, in Bengali 
characters of the ninth chapter of the famous and 
important Buddhist Sanskrit work Bod Inearyara turn 
of Santideva who is supposed by some scholars to 
have been a Bengalee. There is a detailed introduction 
in three chapters discussing the doctrines of Buddhist 
philosophy and drawing attention to the close relation 
in which they stand to similar doctrines of Brahman ic 
philosophy. Both I be translation and the introduction 
are from the pen of Ilariharananda Aranya. Pmjna- 
pnnuuitii is one of the most, important topics dealt 
with in great detail in more than one philosophical 
works of the Buddhists. Mr. (’haudhuri has, therefore, 
done well in making an attempt at familiarizing the 
reading public of Bengal with an idea of the subject, 
which lias been treated only incidentally and briefly 
in the work of Santideva. The work lias very little 
of sectarianism in it and will be read with profit and 
interest by all. The translation has boon supplemented 
occasionally b\ detailed explanations. The language 
is, however, sometimes involved and a little more 
simplification' would have been highly welcome. As 
regards printing it needs be pointed out that the text, 
should have been given in a bold type and not in the 
same small 1y|ie as lias boon used for the translation 
and explanation. In commending this work to the 
notice of the public we hope, through the enterprise 
of tin 4 learned editor who is also well known as a 
financier of good causes, this work will be. soon 
followed up by similar other works -specially transla- 
tions of Bali works as promised in th<* editorial 
preface. 

Ciiin t a i i a k a n Ci i a k r a y a it t r 


HINDI 

YISNUPl RANA ( Sri Bnnnrusi Peri Chudi- 
tral Phnrnwyrnnthamnln No 1. ) With text , Hindi 
translation t uni eiyht fnlt-puye (ri-eolour illustrations. 
Translated by J In a Hal (iupta. Oita Press , Oorakhpnr. 

Tin 4 (lita Bress is to be congratulated on bringing 
out this beautiful and business-like edition of one of 
t ho most important of the Sanskrit, Buninas. The 
work is printed in two cnlmims — the left-hand column 
gives the original text in bold' type and the right-hand 
column contains in simple Hindi the translation into 
which are inserted, within double brackets, explanatory 
phrases, in eases where a literal translation is not 
expected to make the sense quite clear. This arrange- 
ment of placing the translation just by the side of 
the text will be greatly appreciated by the general 
reader as this will not require him to hunt, lip for 
tlit* translation of any particular passage. * Those who 
have not. the time to read such a bi*g yolume will 
profit by going through the portions ' 'underlined in 
the text*. These contain some precious gems of 
Sanskrit literature which will give a rough idea of 
the lofty thoughts contained in the work. The price 
of the book — rupees two and annas eight only — has 
been made very cheap in consideration of its size 
and beautiful get-up. 

Chintaharan Chakra varty 
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ORIYA 

PURXACHANDKA ORIHA BHASHA- 
KOSIIA, n fj'.rimn nf the Orti/a hnnfwn/i\ 
Cnmfdler fiopnl ('handnt Prnhnrnj, M. .1., //. /., 
Cntiwk. I <i/s, /j // and III . '/b h,' minjih to! in 
2 or .7 un.trc minutes. Uoynl (Jnurto. 

This encyclopaedic dictionary of iheUrivn language 
has been named alter Purnaehnnd Bliauja Dm, the 
late Maharaja nf Mayurbhaiij. its patron. Il gives the 
English moaning of every Oriya word; li<'iur:ili 
synonyms of Oriya words, wherever jwissible ; qitota- 
tions and authority to support tin* meanings of Oriya 
words ; philological, mythological, historical, g«i»gra- 
phical, biographical. astronomical, medical, scientific 
and other notes on the lines of modern encyclopaedias ; 
Hindi synonyms of Oriya words, as far as jwissihle ; 
and English transliteration of every Oriya word. 

It will thus lie seen that this lexicon will he nf 
use not. only to those whose mother -tongue is Oriya 
and to those others who want to learn Oriya, hut also 
to those whoso mother-tongue is Bengali or Hindi. 

This dictionary shows how close to one another 
Oriya and Bengali are. 

On account of its Hulk, il may not he convenient 
for constant reference. Hut it will he of great us< i to 
scholars. Perhaps when the publication of the work 
is complete, the author will publish an abridged 
edition of it, like the abridged editions of Webster’s 
dictionary and Murray’s Oxford dictionary of the 
English language. 

We do not know whether it is possible to use 
smaller Oriya type than what has been used in this 
voluminous work much smaller English, Bengali and 
Nagri types are in use. But if it had been possible 
to use smaller type, the hulk and price of the work 
could have been considerably reduced. 

The author and his assistants arc to be congratu- 
lated on their great industry, learning and perseverance. 

<\ 


GUJARATI 

JAGAT K A DA MBA RIO MAN SARA-' 
SWATH II AM )U A NUN STHAN : By 
Xttnnlnl h'tljntlntiii Knri , M. .1. Printed nt th$ 
Knnrtr Printern, Ahmcdahud. ('hlhlhuiattf. Pp. HL 
Prier Be. 1-UtK (/.'///■/). 

Suraswalichandrn is a. socin-|H»litical novel, spread 
out into four volumes, ponderous and heavy. If hns« 
in spite of it, maintained its premier place in (iujerati 
literature ever since it was written nearly half a 
century ago. It is a mosaic of ideas, ideals, precept#, 
principles, facts and dreams. Tins well-known poet, 
Nanalal Kavi, concern'd about. twenty-live years 
ago the idea of writing a crifh/nc of il, and I ho hook 
under notice is that reifu/nr or review. |t is an 
attempt to assign this particular production of the 
late Mr. <i. M. Tripathi, the author of this novel, 
its proper place in the literature of the world, atm 
with that view Mr. Nayalal has passed under his able 
review the best works of fiction in the languages of 
the world. English, Ereneli, Herman, Spanish, 
American, Sanskrit, Arabic, and others. As a bird's- 
eye view of all these, literatures, il presents a picture 
till now not procurable in our literature, and as such, 
is a iiniiptc production. Snraswaliehandm is art yet 
untranslated into any other language excepting a 
couple of Indian vernaculars. Therefore, students of 
the literatures of foreign countries are not expected to 
know it* merits, demerits, or its existence even : 
consequently they cannot assign it its proper place in 
any world-wide literature. The only alternative left, 
in consequence, to people like, us, at. the other enu 
was to study world literature ourselves and try 
to assign it a niche, according to our likes, and that 
is what Mr. Nanalal has done. As to whether the niche 
assigned is the proper one or is acceptable to the 
.■mrr.nfs of the world, we have no means ol knowing or 
ascertaining. That being so. we must follow our 
own view-point and till dislodged, hold on to it. 
The book hctru\s a deep and with*, study of the 
subject, and a very welcome presentation thereof. 

K. M. J. 


LONDON LETTER 

By Ma.iok I). ORA HAM POLK 


Tin-: (Sovkkxmknt’k FAii.ri:i;s 

S INCE the War the prestige of (treat Britain 
in world affairs has never stood higher 
than when Mr. Arthur Henderson was at 
the Foreign Office. It was lie who got rid of 
Lord Lloyd in Egypt — he who put an end to 
the Occupation in Germany and evacuated the 
last soldier from the Rhineland. His Foreign 
policy was always positive. Everyone could 
know what he was aiming at and so he inspired 
and spread confidence. As a French Cabinet 
Minister said of him, he never finessed for 
position. “In negotiating he always went 
straight to the root of the matter.” 

Foreign statesmen showed tin* respect they had 
for Mr. Henderson when they invited him to 
be the President of the Disarmament Conference. 
Because they had chosen him, he took up the 
office of President even though his own Govern- 


ment had fallen by that time and he was no 
longer Foreign Seeretury. 

It may be crying for the moon to imagine 
how very different would have been the course 
of world events in the last two years if Arthur 
Henderson bad been at their heart, instead of 
Sir. Johii Simon, who can never he at the heart 
of any tiling, but must always be “detached.” Yet 
such speculations are inevitable at the present 
tinfe, when an evil crown has just been set ou 
the failure of our Foreign policy in the Far 
East. 

Tiik Fak East 

This week Pu Yi, the former Emperor of 
China, has been crowned Emperor of Manchukuo. 
He has been crowned by his country's invaders, 
the Japanese. The new State of Manchukuo 
has not been recognized by any Power except 
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Japan whose creation it is. Japan has annexed 
it after a successful war, a war which she never 
declared. In the same spirit she says she has 
not annexed it— and Pu Yrs part is to be the 
outward and undeniable evidence of Manchukuo’s 
“independence.” 

What a situation ! Japan lias introduced a 
a new method into international behaviour and 
we have allowed it to succeed. In vain the 
Chinese Government 1ms issued a statement that 
the situation in Manchukuo can be regarded as 
nothing but one of armed occupation. It may 
be. But possession is nine points of the law — 
and the Foreign Secretary is a lawyer ! 

During Sir John Simon’s tenure of the 
Foreign Office we have thrown away our influence 
m the Far East. We used to be a force to be 
reckoned with, but now that title has passed to 
the United States. The National Government 
throughout has acted as if the annexation of 
Manchuria were entirely a Sino-Jnpanose issue 
and of no consequence to this country. While 
Japan was invading Chinese territory, they 
remsod to express any opinion whatever or to 
lift a finger to • hinder her. In the best legal 
tradition they delayed and delayed arriving at 
any decision. And when at last the .League of 
Nations sent out the Lytton Commission, they 
used it as a further excuse for doing nothing, 
because the matter could be said to be sub-iudiec. 

The inevitable result, of course, of all this 
moral cowardice was to rob the Lytton Report 
in advance of any weight it might have carried 
with Japan. Japan had been dealing out tire 
and slaughter in China for months and months 
and no Great Power (with the solitary exception 
of the United States) had made even the feeblest 
protest. So that when the Lytton Report came 
up for judgment before the League, and the 
League voted solidly against Japan, Japan merely 
walked out of the League. 

And so Pu Yi is Emperor of Manchukuo ! 

What Sir John Simon and the National 
Government overlooked was the fact that quite 
apart from the Lytton Report, .and for years 
before it, this country had been bound in honour 
to uphold the territorial integrity of China. In 
January 1921, at the Washington Conference, we 
were one of the signatories of the None-Power 
Pact. By the terms of this Pact we are pledged 
to “respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China.” 

Things bad begun make strong them selves 
by ill. Japan’s easy evil success in Manchuria 
has tempted her to look for more territories to 
conquer. Every member of the Diet who - voted 
supplies for the war in China has been' presen ted 
with an imperial decoration and now Japan is 
preparing to attack Russia, She hopes that this 
new war will enable her to annex the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Yet when Mr. Lansbury protested in the 


House of Commons against Japanese agression 
in China, he was greeted with howls of “war” 
from the Government benches. Well, the fruits 
of our Government’s timidity are not peace but 
the possibility of a new Russo-Japanese War. 

Where We railed 

What then might Sir John Simon have done ? 
What, we may ask, would Arthur Henderson 
have done ? I think he might, in the first place, 
have associated England with the United States 
in the latter’s declaration that she would recognize 
no state of affairs in Manchuria brought about 
by Japan as a result of using war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Almost certainly he 
could have induced France, and probably several 
other Powers, to join in such a declaration. Next 
and unlike Sir John Simon, when he had put 
an embargo on the export of arms to Japan he 
would have stuck to that embargo, no matter 
what other countries did about it or what profits 
their armament makers deflected from ours. Above 
all, he would have done everything he could to 
make it easy for Japan to retrace her stops and 
accept the Lytton Report — which did make many 
concessions to the Japanese view-point and could 
have been adopted by her without loss of face. 
He would not have treated her in the idiotic and 
unfair manner of the National Government : 
indulgence first and condemnation when it was 
too late. 

A policy of moral suasion might have 
succeeded. “Ideals admired and striven for con- 
stitute human facts,” as a famous historian has 
observed. But even if Japan had continued to 
be intractable, there were other methods besides 
war, of putting pressure upon her. There is, 
for instance, the policy recently advocated by 
the League of Nations Union. Last September 
its organ Headway suggested the following steps 
should China again appeal to the League. 
Ambassadors could be withdrawn from Tokyo. 
In co-operation with America there could be 
exercised “concerted economic pressure on Japan 
by a general refusal to accept, imports from her.” 

But Sir John Simon did none of these things 
and war still rumbles abput Asia. The Conser- 
vative supporters of the National Government 
have been revolting against him. Not because 
of his mishandling of the Far Eastern question, 
but because of the speech which he made in the 
Disarmament Conference last October when be 
drove Germany out of the League. 

Austria • • 

To have driven Japan and Germany out of 
the League is a grave enough indictrtient. But 
unfortunately that is not the whole count against 
British Foreign policy. Neither Sir John Simon 
nor Mr. Ramsay MacDonald can escape some 
responsibility for the recent terrible happenings 
in Austria, For these happenings were inspired 
by Signor Mussolini— and Mussolini has oeen 
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given far too much encouragement, especially 
by the Prime Minister. Their heads wen? much 
too close together during all the time that, the 
Four Power Pact was under discussion. 

The Four Power Pact was killed just after its 
birth through the Nazi excesses in Germany and 
Signor Mussolini then turned his restless ambition 
to Austria. Austria used to be, in the words of 
the leader of the Social Democratic Party, “an 
island of democracy, an island of freedom in tin* 
sea of Fascism.” Now she is no longer demo- 
cratic and she may never again be free. She is 
likely either to lose her identity in Germany or 
become a Fascist vassal of Italy. Indeed, she seems 
to be more than half the vassal of Italy already. 

The truth about the Austrian tragedy is 
gradually being unfolded. For some time, it will 
be remembered, the ( institution had been suspend- 
ed. The Social Democrats had allowed Dr. 
Dollfuss to become virtual Dictator in order that 
Austria might present a united front to Nazi 
Germany. But it now appears that Dr. Dollfuss, 
the seeming saviour of his country, in reality 
sold the pass to Italy last August. 

He met Signor Mussolini at Rieeione and 
there struck a bargain with him : Italy would 
guarantee Austria against German aggression and, 
in return, Dr. Dollfuss would put the Fascists in 
the saddle, in Austria. Accordingly in September 
a political crisis developed in Vienna and at the 
end of * it, it was found that Major Fey, the 
loader of the Austrian Fascists, had heroine Vice- 
Chancellor and the real ruler of Austria, while 
every democratic element had been superseded. 

The Fascists soon showed their hand. An 
order was at once issued establishing Coneenlra- 
tion Camps. That same day the Social Demo- 
cratic Members of Parliament wished to publish 
a Manifesto— and the Press were forbidden to 
print it. And yet, according to the figures for 
the last election held in Austria, the Austrian 
Fascists polled only 226,000 votes, or one-third 
of the individual membership of the Austrian 
Social Democratic Party. 

Attempts have been made to condone the 
recent Fascist massacre of the Social Democrats 
on the grounds that the Social Democrats 
undoubtedly had dome arms and machine-guns. 
The truth is that both the Social Democrats and 
the Fascists were armed. The Social Democrats 
had the Republican Defence Corps, known as the 
Hchutzbund and the Fascists their private army 
known as the Hcimwehr. 

It is the crime of Dr. Dollfuss that instead of 
seeking to disband both private armies, he 
countenanced and encouraged one of them— and 
actually employed it against the other. And the 
one he encouraged had received its arms from 
Italy. It was already immeasurably better armed 
than the Schutzbund. But in the September 
iu which the Fascists came into power in 
Austria, Dr. Dollfuss asked for 16,000 rifles to be 
given to their Heimwehr 


When he did this, ho was carrying out tho 
behest of his master in Rome. Foreign Corres- 
pondents of newspapers so diverse in tone as the 
Manchester U median, tho Mommy Post , and the 
Daily Trleyraph , all tell the same story. Tho 
Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Suvieh, visited Vienna and promised that Italy 
would occupy Austria if Austria wore threatened 
by Germany, “provided that, in tho meantime. 
Austria got rid of her Socialists and cstublisheu 
a Fascist regime on Italian lines.” 

Tims it came about, that on February llth, 
tho eve of the Massacre, Major Fey, the leader of 
the Heimwehr and Vice-Chancellor of Austria* 
told a Heimwehr meeting: “To -morrow wo shall 
set to work, and we shall do our job thoroughly* 
The “job” was done thoroughly enough. 
On tho plea of searching for illegal arms, the 
heavily-armed illegal Heimwehr forced its way 
into every Social-Democratic quarter in Vienna. 
The Social- Democrats resisted and for the first 
time in history artillery was brought into action in 
a city riot. It was turned on the lovely and 
famous homes built by flic Socialist Municipality 
in Vienna for their workers. Those famous 
buildings, which so many architects have visited 
from all over the world were turned into shambles. 
And all to* gratify Italy! The Foreign Corres- 
pondent of the JJaily Telegraph, writing on 15th 
February, reported that “Troops and Heimwehr, 
now openly wearing Italian steel helmets, were 
occupying building after building.” 

The bloodshed, and the executions which have 
followed, do not hear thinking on. Always it is 
the same story, that Social Democrats went to 
their death happy on the consciousness of having 
done their duty “in defence of liberty and social 
democracy.” One can only remember with thank- 
fulness the story of an English socialist, many 
years ago, who, when told that, his men had been 
deported and his cause was dead, replied: “But I 
believe in the Resurrection !” 

What We Mhjht Have Done 

And wlmt. might England have done to 
prevent all this ? Well, in the first place we 
might have tried to do something to relieve the 
desperate plight of Austria. Austria could never 
he free and independent unless she could join in 
an economic federation with Germany or with the 
other countries of the Danube. But some of the 
Dan ubian- countries follow France and some Italy, 
so we stood aloof and allowed the matter to 
beeonte a bone of contention between France and 
Italy. Meanwhile the depression and the rise of 
Nazi- ism in Germany gave Austria her coup de 
yrace, with the result that Austria threw herself 
on Italy’s protection. Thus it has come about 
that there is now an Austrian question in Europe 
with a strong possibility of war between Italy and 
Germany. And where would that war end? 

. Then we have certainly no excuse for allow- 
ing Italy to export arms to Austria. Arms are 
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exported under licence urn l only last year it was 
pointed out at Geneva that a scrutiny of the 
returns showed that apparently far more arms 
were being exported than imported. How could 
that he explained and where was the margin 
going ? We might have been more alive to that 
danger while we wore drafting Pacts in the 
company of Signor Mussolini. 

Hut if even the Conservii lives are at last 
beginning to realize the futility of allowing Sir 
John Simon to remain at tin* Foreign Office, lie is 
a very difficult person to unhorse, lie has thirty- 
two Liberal Nationals to support him and if he 
withdrew with them from the National Govern- 
ment, the last, pretence of this Government being 
“National” would go with him. So, in the 
interests of electioneering. Sir John Simon will 
probably remain unless the ruins he has made 
begin to frighten even his complacency and he 
goes of his own choosing. 

Horsixn at Home. 

Another conspicuous* failure of tin* National 
Government; is the Minister of Health. He has 
just provoked a storm of indignation by com- 
placently declaring in tin* House of < -ominous 
that “there is no doubt” that {.lie demand for 
small houses to let at rents of In/- a week or 

Jess is being adequately met. Such an assertion 

is of course ludicrous. In London alone, at tin* 
time of the last Census, 1 I4,K02 families were 
living in one room and 235,4 Si families in two 
rooms. 

The housing problem has always been, and, 
until we get rid of poverty, will always be a 
problem of how to provide houses at rents 

low enough to be met by workers whose earn- 
ings range from do/- to In/- a week. But the. 
Minister, as we have seen, denies that the 

problem exists. And worse still he has made it 
more acute by repealing the Wheatley Housing 
Act of 1021 which, as the Star points out, 

“was the means of providing 00,000 houses 

per annum for letting at standard rents.” 

A well-known economist, Sir Walter Layton, 
addressing a meeting of the National Asso- 

ciation of Building Societies the other day, 
estimated that between 19H1 and 1951 from 

4000,000 to 0000,000 houses required to be built. 
But what is the Minister of Health doing to catch 
up on this ? His solo contribution has been the 
1933 Act. This Act was launched with a 
flourish of trumpets, but from the beginning it 
has been ignored or disliked by those who should 
have put it into operation to — the local authorities, 
building societies, and private builders. .And 
the one fact that emerges is that since it came 
into operation, only eighteen local authorities 
in England and Wales have had anything to do 
with it 

No wonder the Conservatives are walking up 
>to the indignation that is growing in the country. 
No wonder there are rumours that the Govern- 


ment may even administer the intolerable snub 
to Sir Hilton Young of relieving him of part 
of his duties and appointing instead a Minister 
of Housing. 

But perhaps all that w r ill happen is that 
the Government, will appoint a National Housing 
Board. There is much to be said for such an 
idea— and it is worth noting that it has been 
lifted from the Labour Party’s recently published 
H ou si n g Program me. 

Economy uy Starvation 

If in Foreign Affairs and Housing Policy the 
Government has been subjected to severe criti- 
cism, tlie severest blow to their prestige was 
dealt them in the House of Common* a fortnight 
ago, on the issue of hunger. An amendment to 
the Unemployment. Insurance Bill was before 
the House t.<> increase the weekly allowance to 
the children of the unemployed from 2/- to 3/-. 
Such an increase would have cost the country 
only the relatively paltry sum of £1,000,000 a 
year. And in any event., who can believe that 
it is possible to feed a child on 2/- a week ? 

But the Government, rejected the amendment, 
in spite of the fact it; received considerable 
support from all parts of the House and was in 
fact introduced by a Conservative mom her. They 
rejected the amendment but their hitherto over- 
whelming majority dwindled to only o2, and 
there were oven cries of “resign” and “send 
for the Prime Minister.” 

This vote for Hunger, and it is nothing 
less, will take a lot; of living down on the 
part of the Government. It is not even as if 
we are still in the slough of the Depression. 
Though even during a Depression, it is hard to 
sec the “economy” achieved by starving children. 
But it; has come at a time when prosperity is 
returning and there is even a Budget surplus. 

It is safe to say that not a single Member 
of the House of Commons will have to try to 
feed and clot, he a child on 31/*/. a day. Then how 
in Heaven’s name dare they hand that problem 
to the unemployed ? * • . 

With that vote the National Government 
lost any title it might haver to the respect of 
humane men and women. 

Loc a i , Govkrnm ent Elections 

That the tide is turning in this country 
against the National Government and all its 
works has been clearly shown in the recent by- 
elections. It has been even more strikingly 
exhibited in the County Council elections that 
have been held this week. Striking Labour 
victories have been won all aver the* ‘country and 
now solid Conservative London has fallen to the 
Labour assault. 

This is all the more striking because of 
the tremendous attack that has been launched 
against Labour clay after day by the Press 
with its millions of circulation controlled by 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere. Indeed 
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Lord Beaverbrook himself had not only used 
his newspapers, but has been taking part night 
by night on the Tory platforms making sptwhes 
against Labour and the Co-operative Societies 
and in favour of the Conservatives. 

On the London County Council, at the be- 
ginning of this week, the Conservatives held 
Ki seats, Labour 35 seats and the Liberals 
(> seats. 

Nobody knows what a Liberal is nowadays in 
this country. There are so many varieties of 
them and their opinions are in a constantly 
changing and fluid state, so that it is not sur- 
prising that no single Liberal has been returned 
to the London County Council. 

In addition to the (> scats which they lmvc 
captured from the Liberals, tin* Labour Party has 
captured 27 seats from the Conservatives -so 


that it has now a clear majority of 11 ami will 
now control the destinies of Creator London, 
which have been in Conservative hands for the 
last twenty-seven years without a change. 

It is significant that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
daughter, realizing she would he defeated, 
did not try to fight hot* seat. The Tory candi- 
dates who were supported by Mr. »T. If. Thomas 
and others of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's so-called 
National Labour Party, lmve all been defeated. 

This is a good omen for the next, (tenoral 
Election and incidentally for India — as Labour 
is pledged to give India self-government on a 
constitution framed in consultation with India, 
with only such safe guards as are agreed to be 
in tbe interests of India. 

March <), 1<)!U. 
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Thk Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill and 
the Tariff Board Report 


T ITE Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 

Amendment Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly on February 5, and 
almost simultaneously, the Report of tbe Tariff 
Board “regarding the grant of Protection to the 
Cotton Textile Industry” was released. The 
Report was signed about sixteen months ago 
hut was deliberately kept under lock and key 
(ill its release. During this period, we have had 
the Tndo-Japanese agreement and the Modv- 
( Mare- Lees pact. The Tariff Bill embodies the 
essentials of these agreements and the recommend- 
ations of the Tariff Board have been virtually 
thrown overboard. 

Thk Tariff Board Report 
For the amount of information contained and 
the cogency of the arguments adduced, the Tariff* 
Board Report has few rivals. It begins with 
a chapter on the history of the present Protective 
Duties followed by another on an export survey 
of the cotton industry in India and the Indian 
market for cotton products. The latter chapter 
contains a sound review of the growth ot 
Japanese competition in recent years of the 
relative decline of the British share in textile 
imports and of the achievement, of the Indian 
industry “in expanding and improving its pro- 
duction and in securing a larger share of the 
Indian market.” Tn the next chapter, on the 
“Progress of the Indian Industry,” we find a 
detailed treatment of the available raw material, 
of the condition of Labour and a description of 
the organization of the Cotton Industry as a 
whole. In the next chapter, the Report considers 
some criticisms of the Managing Agency systems 


and recommends legislative measures for the 
prevention of the abuses. The Report next 
determines tlfh extent of assistance required by 
the Industry by an analysis of average costs and 
on the basis of the throe conditions formulated 
by the Fiscal Commission, considers the claim 
of the Industry to Protection. The claim is 
upheld and in Chapter VH. a scheme of protec- 
tion is outlined. The Tariff* Board recommends 
that protection should In* given for ten years 
at least and that specific duties should he im- 
posed so far a^ possible in preference to the* 
ml mlnrcm duties. A chapter devoted to the 
Hand-loom Industry and another to subsidiary 
Industries, such as the Hosiery manufacture and 
the manufacture of the Braid ((rhoonsi and 
Muktakesi). In the last chapter on “Supplement- 
ary Proposals,” duties on artificial silk goods, raw 
cotton starch and grey yarn are considered. In 
this chapter it is held that there is no ease at 
present for the adoption of any special measure 
to counter the efforts ot the depreciation of the 
yen. 

The principles underlying the recommendations 
of the Report are mainly these : 

1. The protection must be assured for at burnt 
ten years, -and there should be no periodic 
enquiries during this period. 

“In # vic\v of the difficulties winch face the 
industry at present and equally of the important 
national interests which are involved, we do not 
think that ten years can 1 m? regarded as too long 
a period.- Unless protection is assured for a 
period *of at least ten years, the capital required 
by the better class of mills for further devedop- 
nient will not be forthcoming. It is rather the 
stability than the rate of protection which encoura- 
ges the investment of capital in a protected industry, 
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The Indian cotton textile industry has been 

Recently the subject of many public enquiries. 
Such enquiries repeated at frequent intervals 
must militate against healthy development. We 
think that the industry should now be allowed a 
period of rest from these harassing enquiries” 
(p. 142). 

The recent Tariff Bill, as will be seen, utterly 
disregards this principle. 

2. As regards the medium counts, there 
should be no discrimination in favour of British 
manufactures. 

“We consider it of the greatest importance 
for the future of the industry that this rate of 
progress should he maintained and for this reason 
we are of the opinion that protection should he 
granted to the Indian industry against goods 
imported from the United Kingdom as well as 
from other countries” (p. 147). Then “as regards 
goods of medium counts, we have the following,” 

“ it seems to us essential, in order to safe-guard 

the Indian industry, that, these duties should he 
equally applicable to such goods when imported 
from the United Kingdom” (p. 151). 

In the proposed schedule given in Chapter XI 
of the Report we find that there is no distinction 
whatsoever drawn between imports from the United 
Kingdom and those from other countries. 

In the Bill, this principle has also been 
disregarded and in pursuance to the notorious 
Mody-Lees Pact the duties on goods import'd 
from the United Kingdom have been reduced 
for the period up to March 31, 1955. 

3. The third principle is that specific duties 
should be imposed for protection so far as 
possible. 

“It is generally admitted that specific duties 
are a more appropriate form of taxation where 
taxes are imposed for prospective purposes than 
ad valorem duties. The amount of protection 
received by an Industry under a system of 
ad valorem duties tend to diminish when there is 
a fall in the price of imported articles. On the 
other hand it is when a fall occurs in the prices 
of imported articles that the need for protection 
is greater” (p. 127). 

It is the general custom to provide for both 
specific and ad valorem duties in tho Tariff 
Schedule and to levy the higher duty. In the 
new Tariff Bill also there is provision for specific 
duties though the rates are slightly different. 

It will be instructive to compare the schedule 
of the new Tariff* Bill with that proposed by the 
Tariff Board. 

The Tariff Bill 

The new Tariff Bill, as is well known, 1 has 
incorporated both the Indo-Japanese Agreement 
and the Bombay-Lancashire Pact The Bill is at 
present before the Legislative Assembly but it is 
almost certain that the Bill will come out of the 
legislative anvil without any serious alteration. 

It is prescribed (ch. 4) that the operation of 


the proposed bill is to last for five years only till 
March 31, 1939, as against the period of ten 
years recommended by the Tariff Board. There 
is also provision that the rates of duty imposed 
would he capable of alteration within this period. 
On the expiry of the period of agreement between 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and the 
Lancashire Textile Delegation on December 31, 
1935, the adequacy of the rate imposed on British 
manufactures “will bo subject of investigation 
with a view to its revision if necessary.” A 
second investigation and revision will be 
necessary when the period covered by the 
Indo-Japanese Treaty expires on March 31, 1937. 

We shall now discuss the rates of duties 
proposed in the Bill confining ourselves to cotton 
products only. It is to be remembered that 
according to the Mody-Lces Pact the duties on 
cotton piece-goods of British manufacture will be 
reduced to a basic rate of 20 per cent ad valorem , 
or in the case of plain greys, 3*2 annas per pound 
till December 31, 1935. The rates of duties on 
British manufactures given below, therefore, hold 
only for the period subsequent to that date. 

Cotton Ttvixi and Yarn : The old rate was 
(with the surcharge imposed in 1931), fit* per cent 
ad valorem or Ify anna per lb. whichever is higher. 
The Tariff* Board recommends fit* per cent ad valorem 
or 1 anna per lb. whichever is higher for counts 
up to 50 and only an ad valorem duty of fit* per 
cent for counts above 50. There is no distinction 
as to the source of import. According to tho 
Tariff Bill, the duties on counts up to 50 are to 
be (O4 ad valorem or P 8 anna per lb. on non-British 
imports, and 5 per cent ad valorem or 1 14 anna 
per lb. on British products, on counts above 50 
only the ad valorem duties will apply and at the 
same rate. 

Colton Piece-goods : The old rate was 25 per 
cent ad valorem on British goods and 3.1*4 per cent 
on others. The new rates will be 25 per cent on 
British goods and 50 per cent on others. There 
are also specific rates of duty on grey piece-goods 
except chaddar, dhuties, sari es etc., at U/s annas 
per lb. in case of British goods and 51/4 annas per 
lb. in case of others. The Tariff Board recom- 
mended specific duties on all kinds of piece-goods 
e.g., 5 annas per lb. in case of l^lain grey, 51/4 annas 
for Bordered grey, 6V3 annas for coloured and 
dyed and fi annas for blenched and other varieties 
of piece-goods. No discrimination was made in 
favour of British goods as far as specific duties 
are concerned. 

Cotton Fabric : For cotton fabric in which 
cotton forms 50 per cent or less, non-British 
goods will be charged 50 per cent ad., valorem 
while the rate will be 30 per cent *iri qase* of 
British goods, specific duties* are also provided 
for. 

Braids'. As regards cotton braids (Ghoonsis 
and Muktakeshis), the Tariff Board recommenda- 

* That is, the higher of the two rates of duty will 
be charged in each case. 
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tion to levy a specific duty of (> 1/4 per cent per 
lb. (instead of an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent) 
has been adopted. 

Colion Hosiery: On underVcsts, socks and 
stockings the new rates will be 85 per cent 
ad valorem or 1) annas per lb. The present rate 
is 25 per cent or He. 1/.X per dozen in case of 
undervests and 10 annas per dozen in case of 
socks and stockings. The Tariff Hoard recom- 
mended 25 per cent or He. 1/S per dozen of 
undervests and S annas per dozen of socks and 
stockings. The new Hill has clearly adopted the 
middle course between the two. 

Tin*: Hailway Hudciot fou 1931-1935 

In presenting the Hail way Hudget for 1051-35, 
Sir .Joseph Hhore, the Member-in-charge, discussed 
the result of the working of the Railways for 
1032-33 and also the revised estimate for 1033-31. 
The year 1032-33 was the worst year for the Railways 
during recent times. The gross traffic receipts 
reached the lowest recorded figure of Rs. Sl'13 
crores and the deficit amounted to Rs. 1 0 23 erores. 
The deficit was met by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation bund. When Sir .Joseph budgeted 
for an increased earnings for tin* year 1033-31, 
there were a good many critics who considered 
that the more hopeful outlook of the Railway 
member was not warranted by anything more 
substantial than a facile optimism. As a matter 
of fact, however, Sir Joseph has proved a better 
prophet than his critics. The revised estimates 
for 1933-34 show total receipts at Rs. S0*5 crores 
and a deficit of Rs, 77s crores as against 
Rs. 10*23 crores in the preceding year. The net 
traffic receipts show an increase from Rs. 21*5S 
crores in 1932-33 to Rs. 2«S*35 in 1931-35. After 
some adjustments the net revenue is : Rs. 22‘9X 
crores in 1932-33, Rs. 24 '1)2 crores in 1933-34 and 
Rs. 20"7 5 crores in 1934-35. The interest charges 
are: Rs. 32'91 crores in 1932-33 (actuals', Rs. 32* lo 
crores in 1933-34 (Revised estimates) and Rs. 32*95 
crores in 1934-35 (Hudget estimate). The reduction 
is due to the reduction of the* borrowing rate for 
the Government of India. The deficit will there- 
fore be Rs. 5\3l) crores in 1931-35 up to March 
31, 1935, the total deficit of the Railways will 

amount to Rs. 37*70 crores. . Out of this, contri- 
butions to the General Revenues in 1929-39 and 
1930-31 account for Rs. 1 1 ‘SO crores. To meet the 
deficit, Rs. 27*90 crores have already been taken 
from the Reserve Fund and the temporary loan 
from the Depreciation Fund will amount to 
Rs. 27*50 crores. 

Thus, it is from their own resources that the 
Railways meet the deficits. The position of the 
Railways in spite of the deficits is thoroughly 
sound. Had they been run on ordinary commer- 
cial lines, the Railway authorities would have been 
in a position to declare a dividend of 3*2 per cent 
even during these years of depression. 

The yield of gilt-edged securities are at present 
between 3*8 to 3*9 per cent. This will be enough to 
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show the secure position of the Railways as a going 
concern. Ordinarily the amount that is appropriated 
to the Depreciation Fund is considerably more than 
tlu* actual amount required to he withdrawn from 
I he fund for renewals and replacements. Tin* total 
appropriations lo the fund since 1924-25 to 1934-35 
amount, to Rs. 135 crores, whereas withdrawals 
to meet cost, of renewals and replacements amount 
to Rs. 99 crores so that Rs. 39 erores remain as 
balance. Temporary withdrawals will amount to 
Rs 27*59 erores, so that the closing balance of 
tin*: Depreciation Fund on March 31, 1935 is 
anticipated to be Rs 11 1! erores. 

Some important changes have been made in 
the forms of account. The working expenses 
from 19 51-35 art* being exhibited in forms which 
are new. These forms have been drawn up in 
consultation both with the Public Accounts 
(■onimittee and the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways and are radically different from the 
forms so long used The result has been a more 
scientific and intelligible statement of the accounts 
but comparison with previous years litis become 
impossible. Another important change In.s been 
to include in the form of the estimates the 
receipts and expenditure of lines belonging to 
private companies or Indian States, but worked 
by State Railway Systems for a percentage of the 
gross earnings. This change is according to the 
recommendation of Sir Arthur Dickinson and has 
boon approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways. The nature of the change has been 
explained in the following way by Sir Joseph 
Rhore in his speech : 

‘The practice hitherto followed was to deduct both 
the receipts and expenditure of these lines from the 
total receipts ami expenditure of the system by which 
they wen* admin istered. ... The statistics and accounts 
should properly lu* based on the total receipts and 
expenditure of ihe entire system. As a result of the 
change the receipts of the worked lines will he added 
to the receipts of the State-owned lines, and out of 
tlu* total the Legislature will he asked to vote the 
gross expenditure for working tlu* railway system as a 
whole including the worked lines. The Legislature 
will also he asked to vote the sums which, will he 
handed over to the owners of these lines as the share 
of the earnings which, under contract., the working 
agency is required to hand over to them after retaining 
the percentage -fixed in the contract.” 

Coining to the details of the 1934-35 Hudget 
we find that total gross receipts from traffic will 
amount to Rs. 9L25 erores. The Passenger traffic 
will contribute Rs. 28*40 crores (31 per cent.) and 
Goods traffic Rs. 59*33 crores (93 per cent). Of 
the total Passenger traffic earnings, the upper class 
will contribute Rs. 3*13 erores, or only x 1 percent 
and third class will contribute the rest, that is, 
89 per cent. 

The* major items of working expenses are as 
follows : 

Maintenance of structural works Rs. 8.93 crores 
Maintenance and supply of 
• Locomotive power „ 17*02 „ 
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Maintenance of Carriage and 
Wagon stock Rs. 5*82 crores 

Expenses of Traffic Department „ 4*96 „ 

Expenses of General Departments „ 4*26 

As against this tlu* Emergency deductions from 
pay will provide a crore of rupees. Miscellaneous 
charges will amount to Rs. 1*00 crores and Interest 
charges to Rs. 82*05 crores. Rs. 18*65 crores will he 
appropriated to the Depreciation Fund. Thus we 
have 

Gross Traffic Receipts Rs. 94*25 crores 
Less Operating Expenses 52*25 

Depreciation Fund 19*65 „ 

Net Traffic Receipts 28*95 „ 

Less Interest Charges 92*05 „ 

Miscellaneous Charges 1*60 „ 

Deficit 5*80 „ 

As regar<ls ( -apitai expenditure it is proposed 
to spend about Rs. 14*27 crores. Out of which 
about Rs. 70 lakhs will be found >y Reduction of 
stores balances, 7 lakhs from Emergency deduc- 
tions from pay and 15 lakhs from revenue for 
Hardinge Bridge works and earthquake damages. 
We are thus left with Rs. 19.95 crores to account 
for. Its. 4*57 crores will go to new works on 
Capital account and Rs. 8*67 crores will be found 
from the Depreciation Fund. As regards new 
works the only item of any importance for which 
any large provision has been made in the budget 
are the extension of the Khargpur power house, 
the remodelling of the Hubli station yard, the 
rebuilding of the Gorai bridge and the remodelling 
of the Jamalpur workshops. Out of the 8*67 
crores from the Depreciation Fund I1/2 crores are 
required for works in progress, about P/4 crores for 
track renewals and 8V4 crores for rolling-stock, 
which includes the purchase of 2900 new wagons. 

Two railways in particular have suffered heavily 
from the effects of the earthquake ami it appears 
likely that the damage will amount to over 75 
lakhs and may well reach a crore. Again, the 
considerable breach caused to the protective works 
of the Hardinge Bridge 1 Sara Bridge*) would 
necessitate the expenditure of a large sum in 
strengthening and extending the protection and 
training works. The total cost is estimated to be 
well over a crore. In the present budget Rs. 1*08 
cJores have been provided for the Hardinge Bridge 
protection and training works. Of this, Rs. 60 
lakhs will be chargeable to capital and Rs. 18 
lakhs to the Depreciation Fund. For the earth- 
quake damages Rs. 62 lakhs have been provided, 
Rs. 10 lakhs being chargeable to capital and 
Rs. 52 lakhs to the Depreciation Fund. The 
sum of Rs. one crore debited to the Depreciation 
Fund will be repaid out of revenue in annual 
instalments of 15 lakhs a year until complete 
repayment. Rs. 88*21 lakhs have been provided 
. for expenditure on amenities for passengers. Out 


of this, Rs. 2*08 lakhs will be spent for providing 
latrines and sanitary arrangements and Rs. 28*49 
lakhs for additions and betterments to lower 
class carriages. It is remarkable that except for 
v lakhs to be spent by the G. I. P. Railway, 
the entire amount budgeted for amenities io 
lower class passengers will be spent by tin* 
company-managed railways (B. B. C. I., M. S. M., 
S. I., and A. 1 5). 

As regards fares, the Railway Member states 
that, “On most railways efforts are being made 
to recover traffic by quoting specially reduced 
return fares between particular stations and by 
introducing extra services. We are also trying 
an experiment on the N. \\ r . R. on the possibili- 
ties of large scale reductions in 8rd class 
passenger fares. . .If no increase of traffic results, 
it is exported to lead to a loss in earnings of 
about 15 lakhs. It is, however, an experiment 
worth making, for it may well be productive of 
results of real value in determining our future 
policy in this matter. It is too early to pronounce 
on the insults, hut there are indications that 
traffic is responding, though as yet insufficiently.” 

Experiment- in job analysis are being carried 
on on various railways and it is hoped that the 
results will lend to a substantial saving in the 
operating expenses. 

We shall conclude this analysis with some 
brief comments. The policy of meeting deficits 
from the Depreciation Fund is had in principle. 
This means that when the railways will once 
more begin to make profits, these loan: must he 
repaid first so that for a long time to come the 
general budget will not got any contribution. 
This might seriously embarrass the Federal Govern- 
ment of the future since the Federal Finance 
Gommittoo hoped that the Railways should he 
able to contribute Rs. 5 crores annually to the 
general budget. Moreover, dm* to the necessity 
of repaying tin* loan, it might not be possible 
to lower the fares for some time to come. 
Secondly, the interests of the lower class passengers 
have almost boon neglected in spite of the fact 
that they contribute no less than 89 per cent of 
the total passenger traffic -earnings. Thirdly, 
Iudiunization has not been proceeding rapidly 
enough in the higher cad>*i\ of Railway employ- 
ments. The Budget speech gives us no details 
and no assurances. Lastly, the Railways are 
accused of systematically neglecting the Indian 
producers in the matter of stores purchase. In 
this respect also, it was expected that something 
would he said in connection with the presentation 
of the Budget. But here also we were dis- 
appointed and even the persistent* demands of 
the members of the Legislative Assembly .failed 
to elicit any clear formulation of the future policy 
from the Mem her-in -charge. 




Ideals of Ancient Hindu Education 

Dr. Radha Kiunud Mookorjeo writes in 
Prahaddha I Viet rata : 

Tho ancient Indian teacher believed in indivi- 
dual treatment of pupils, in the efficacy of personal 
touch, for which scope was given in the homes 
of the teachers which operated like schools in 
those days. 

It may be described as the domestic system of 
education and may he compared to small produc- 
tion or Cottage Industry in the economic sphere 
as contrasted with large*, production or the factory. 
Modern Universities $ms like factories providing 
for mass production in education, turning out 
standardized products mostly devoid of any special 
genius. Such a system is based on a radical 
error which ignores the natural differences of 
individuals and artificially and mechanically forces 
them into a class for purposes of a uniform treat- 
ment. The absurdity of this position may be 
understood if uniform treatment is meted out to 
patients in a hospital irrespective of differences 
of their diseases and their remedies. 

And yet if individual treatment is essential 
for the diseases of the body of which tho causes 
are visible and even measurable, how much more 
should it he necessary for a treatment of 
the defects and differences of mind, intellect 
and character, which do not lend themselves to jmy 
objective treatment? How very difficult is it to 
achieve the intellectual and moral growth of tin* 
tender youths consigned to the rare of schools 
based on classes ? Tt was therefore that ancient 
Hindu education was carried on as a matter of 
principle iii small residential schools, hermitages, 
in the solitude of the woods, in sylvan and rural 
retreats away from the cities. Indeed the entire 
civilization of ancient India was the product of 
the forest, a rural civilization, and not an urban 
one. 

But India also tried her hand in the modern 
methods of education when they could apply 
them. The case of Nalanda is an example on 
this point. It was run like a modern University 
but without some of its disadvantages. Nalanda 
was a regular University town with an enrolment 
of as many as 10,000 students. But these were 
all post-graduate students. Admission was very 
strict. It was dependent on passing a difficult 
viva voce test. 

As has been stated by the Chinese pilgrim 
Yuang-Chwang, who studied at Nalanda for 
seven years in the middle of tho 7th century a d. 


Hie majority of applicants for admission were 
sent away and only a few could get it. In this 
wav even the strength of the University was 
more than 10,000 students. The number of 
teachers was also high in proportion to the 
number of the taught. 

1 here were as many as lfilo teachers delivering 
in the same period 1(H) lectures to different classes 
ot students on different topics. Instruction was 
given in commodious and .storied buildings, each 
the gift of kings. Both royal and public patronage 
of the University was quite generous and ade- 
quate. It 'lmd the grant of more than 100 villages 
from the income of which provision was made by 
the Un iversity for the free hoard, lodging, 
bedding, medicine and tution for its 10,000 
students ami a numerous staff. Tn those days 
both the teachers and the taught; were seekers 
alter truth and not livelihood. Tho system of 
life was different. The learned men of ancient 
India devoted themselves in a thoroughly dis- 
interested spirit to the pursuit of the highest 
truths and had no concern with what may be 
called the intermediate truths connected with 
secular ends. 

Above all, a system of education must be 
judged by tin* quality and quantity of the output. 
Tin* whole world now recognizes tho highest 
quality of some of the productions of the Sanskrit 
literature as also Pali and Prakrit literature 
which will live for all times as complete justifi- 
cation of ancient Indian education ami of its 
ideals and methods. 

The Osman ia University 

The Educational lie vine comments 
editorially : ^ 

We have every sympathy with the attempt 
which is now being made at the Osman ia Univer- 
sity to impart instruction through the medium of 
an Indian language, but it must be made plain 
to everybody at the same time that the language 
employed for the purpose is not the language of 
the people, being the mother-tongue of only a 
small minority of the ruling class which consists 
of less than ten per cent of the total population. 
In the course of nis recent address at the Convo- 
cation of the Osmania University, Nawab Mahdi 
Yarjung Bahadur maintained that Hindustani— 
apparently the Urdu taught at the Osmania 
University— is the only language which can 
become the lingua franca of India. He did not, 
however, tell the audience that even in the Nizam's 
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Dominions in which it is the State language and 
in which it is encouraged by all sorts of ways, it 
is not spoken by even ton per cent of the total 
population, and Telugu, Marathi and ( 'an arose are 
actually spoken by a much large/ number ! By 
making Urdu the medium of instruction you give 
an advantage to a section of the people and 
handicap others who are subject, as it is, to many 
other disadvantages. The Nawab does not make 
any reference to Hindi, the existence of which he 
does not probably wish to recognize. He will 
have to make an effort at getting the millions of 
Hindi-speaking people in Northern India to accept 
Urdu before he can hope to make the latter tin* 
lingua franca of India. In recent years the gulf 
between Hindi and Urdu has been widening 
steadily and there does not seem to be much 
chance of their coming together, though in popular 
conversation it is possible to get on with a 
common dialect of what may be called 
Hindustani. 


The Musical Genius of Tagore 

Mr. Somanath* Vclkitore writes in The 
Indian Review : 

At one of the exhibitions of hfs paintings 
held in Europe recently, Rabindranath Tagore 
is reported to have made a statement that his 
pictures are his gift to the world, while his 
gift to India is his poetry. Unfortunately, even 
in India till 11)13 very little of Rabindranath’s 
poetry was known outside Bengal and what little 
is known later on is only through translation 
into English prose albeit done by the poet 
himself. Translations from one language into 
another, however perfect they may be, make full 
literary understanding and enjoyment impossible. 
To understand the supremely spiritual utterances 
of Rabindranath Tagore, one must read him 
in the original Bengali because in Tagore 
‘poem and music are inseparably one’. 

In one of his plays the “Phalguny”, the 
Watchman asks Chandra : ‘Is it your custom to 
ask questions in songs V Chandra replies : ‘Yes, 
otl^rwise the answer becomes t< unintelligible/ 
Watchman : ‘Then do you think your songs 
intelligible ?’ Chandra : ‘Yes, quite, because they 
contain music/ (He sings.) Rabindranath’s 
poems and plays are saturated with his personal- 
ity. They bear the stamp of the experiences of 
his inner and outer life. Not only that. They 
are the self-expression of his genius wo von into 
subtle songs of rare charm and melody. 

The entire po qfr k creed of ‘ Tagore is 
founded on ihe pHent I$ndu philosophical 
doctrine of the immance of the Infinite -in* the 
finite and the struggle the human spirit for 
freedom. Thi# idfi* is expressed again and again 
in a number of Wsbngs set to tunes akin to the 
folk-musk; of Bagful.^ That is the reason why 
his are hot Confined to neatly published 

daijfy Volumes but h^e^one straight into the 


life of the people in Bengal and ‘are sung 
by lovers awaiting each other in the dark nights, 
by boatmen rowing on the rivers and the 
wandering Sannyasins’. 

Rabindranath’s contribution to Indian music is 
as great as his contribution to poetry. He has 
popularized the song-form and his wonderful 
genius has invented several other new forms 
in musical expression. Tagore himself puts a 
great value on his music. A perusal of his 
reminiscences shows the antecedents of some of his 
major musical creations. In these days of canned 
zazz and celluloid symphonies it is a real 
pleasure to hear Rabindranath’s songs in 
Shanti-Niketan. The Viswa-Bharati University 
would be doing a great service to the country 
if they send out groups of students well-trained 
in singing Tagore’s songs to all parts of 
India giving concerts of Rabindranath’s songs 
and poems. 


The Work of the League of Nations 

The following appears in India and the 
World : 

In the economic and financial field there is 
the most disconcerting contrast at the present 
time between the actual practice of governments, 
based presumably upon the common will of their 
constituents, and the possibilities of co-operative 
action presented by the economic and financial 
organization of the League, the International 
Labour Organization and the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. These three international 
organizations provide machinery whereby govern- 
ments may co-operate if they so wish in commer- 
cial and economic policy, financial questions, 
labour problems, and monetary policy. Super- 
ficially perhaps it is a weakness that the machinery 
for co-operation should be so divided among three 
institutions. The problems of international co- 
operation are closely interconnected, so that 
monetary policy depends upon trading arrange- 
ments, wages agreements, public finance, land vim 
versa. But in fact it is not difficult, provided the 
will to co-operate is there, to: develop the neces- 
sary liaison between the' •'international groups 
concerned. The difficulty is not primarily one^ of 
machinery but of motive power. It is the firm 
will to co-operate and seek common solutions that 
is lacking -not among the institution, but among 
governments. And so, at the end, the problem is 
one of citizenship in every country, of tne develop- 
ment everywhere of a civic conscience, which 
seeks the highest expression of national life in 
international co-operation. 

Weak as the will to co-operate has been and 
feeble as yet remains the consciousness of true 
citizenship, some results have already been ' 
achieved, results by no means commensurate with 
the possibilities, but even so not entirely negligible. 
To start first with the fundamental problem of 
diagnosis and understanding, attention may be 
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drawn to the effectiveness first of the research 
work of the secretariats in these fields, and, not 
less important, of the interchange of opinion ami 
information among the responsible administrators 
who meet on the governing bodies and committees 
of the international institutions. The formation of 
an international civil service, exclusively devoted 
to the service of these institutions, is a great gain 
in itself. They are, as everyone interested in 
world affairs knows, a mine of accurate informa- 
tion. Home of their knowledge gets into print ; 
but much of it and particularly that indefinable 
quality known as experience is available only to 
those with whom they are in personal contact. 
This means in practice an increasing circle of 
responsible civil servants in every country. It is 
not generally recognized how useful the League 
machinery has become in facilitating routine 
cooperation between governments. 


All about the Seals 

In an important paper on ancient Indian 
Art in The ( 'afrit f fa Rerie/r Mr. Nyama 
Charan Bhattacbaryya discusses the various 
types of seals used in those days in India 
as follows : 

The earliest cradles of Indian {esthetic 
inspiration are the seals with images of unicorns, 
bulls, rhinoceroses, etc., and crude ideographic 
signs. Of the artistic and religious products 
excavated at Mohenjodaro in recent years, there 
are none so interesting and important as the 
seals which throw a flood of light on a hitherto 
unknown portion of the history of India. We have 
it on the authority of Herodotus that in his times 
every Babylonian carried a seal with him. 
These seals might have been used for purposes 
which might have been secular as well as 
religious. In the ancient world seals with certain 
motifs were always considered to contain certain 
magic properties. The Egyptians of old exten- 
sively used amulets of wood, enamelled (day or 
metal with figures of gods and kings to secure 
health, strength, stability, greenness, beauty, 
vigilance, protection, life, etc. In the talisman 
was usually depicted a story of a particular 
adventure of a powerful god. (Amulets with repre- 
sentations of sheep, ram and squirrel have also 
been obtained in Mohenjodaro.) 

The seals which might have their origin in 
the recognition of private rights or ownership 
were an indispensable convenience to the 
merchants of the old, old world. Seals might not 
have prevented theft, but surely they helped 
greatly in identification after the arrest of the 
thief. The men of ancient times without many 
other suitable substitutes used it to a greater 
extent than wo do. Mr. Newberry in his work 
entitled Scarabs justly remarks : “What locks and 
keys are to us, seals were to the people of the 


old world.” When a man closed his shop, ho 
put pats of clay on the doors ' and impressed 
his seals on them. A householder also did the 
same thing. They thought that by the impres- 
sions of the seals, they made it impossible for 
anybody to enter the house and the shop without 
breaking the seals. Deeds, documents and letters 
also bore the seal of the ultimate ownor. 

Of the animals on the seals, the uniodrn 
occupies the pride of place with 312 representa- 
tions. The short-horned hull is ft had second 
with 22, the rest in order of numerical strength 
being the elephant 17, the Brahmani bull 14, the 
rhinoceros and the tiger 7 each, the buffalo and 
the (Jlmrial 3 each, and the antelope 2. The 
lion, the symbol of majesty in Mesopotamian 
art (which depicts the. creature always in deadly 
combat with (lilgamesh, the inevitable conqueror), 
has not been found in a single seal, 

( )f the other animals who have found place 
in the seals, the following deserve mention ; 
the jungle fowl, the duck, the fish, the goat, the 
serpent and the scorpion. On one seal is depicted 
a man with how and arrow and on another 
man is sitted in the conventional yof/i attitude 
on an elevated platform, on his two sides being 
two worshippers with cobra hoods behind their 
hack. 

Art for art’s sake is a phrase which was 
unknown in the ancient world. The artist’s ins- 
titution was wheeled to the chariot of the 
prescription of the priest, who wielded enormous 
power and influence. But there is one fact to 
remember, the artist believed in the myths of 
the priest with absolute faith. He did not ques- 
tion the occult nature of the priest’s . restrictions 
but made liis own fine sensibilities vibrant, with 
life on the material he handled. The unicorns 
and tin 1 hulls are so beautiful because the 
artists has lived for some time in these. 

The spirit of the animals looks through the 
material representation and the material repre- 
sentation speaks of the spirit. We can even 
today feel’ the great strength of the bull and feel 
the muscles underneath the silky skin. Though 
standing across many millennia, the bull is. to 
our emotion a reality,— a spark from the flaming 
forge of the ancient world. It can snort and 
bleat, create and uncreate an epoch of civiliza- 
tion. 


Juvenile Libraries 

‘About the Juvenile Libraries in Britain 
and America Dr. M. O. Thomas writes in The 
Modern Librarian : 

Libraries for children, like all other modern 
library ideas, is Western in origin. Some would 
claim it to be a purely Anglo-Saxon idea. 
Although we are not much concerned about 
.origins here I cannot help remarking that the j 
position that all modem library ideas are exclu* 
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sively Anglo-Saxon in origin is quite untenable, 
the simple evidence being that of the report 
of the Select Committee appointed by the; British 
Government in 1849 which states that in library 
matters not only the* United States of America 
but also several of the Continental countries 
are far in advance of the United Kingdom. It 
is true, however, that when once the modern 
library idea caught the imagination of the 
Anglo-Saxons, they went ahead and made a 
more ‘through job of it’ than any other race. 
That is perhaps more true of children’s libraries 
than any other phase of library development. 
There are, no doubt, a few juvenile libraries in 
France, Germany, Holland, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and Czeeho-Slovakia yet the system is 
by no means widespread as in the U. S. A. or 
in Great Britain. Most of those countries think 
that school libraries should suffice to meet the 
requirements of children and hence juvenile 
libraries seldom form a part of the public library 
programme, except perhaps in most important 
cities and towns. Nor are there many children’s 
books available in the languages of those countries 
with which to stock a juvenile library. 

Conditions are entirely different in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Both these countries began to make provisions 
for children’s reading as early as the last quarter 
of the 19th century. Bui such provisions in 
those days never assumed the importance which 
they have to-day. As a matter of fact., computed 
with juvenile libraries of this decade, the 
early attempts to educate children through 
libraries seem to he mere mockery. 

In America the idea of juvenile libraries 
originated in the eighties and came, first as a 
report says, as if by inspiration to a lady by 
the name of Miss Emily S. lianaway. 

Three main features characterise a modern 
juvcrile library. They are, 1. Accommodation 
and furniture, 2. Reading materials and d. The 
librarian. 

1. Time was when children used to he 
accommodated in dingy and ill-ventilated base- 
ments with nothing but hard benches without 


backs to sit on. But library authorities today 
have recognized the children’s claim for better 
accommodation and furniture. 

Children’s literature as a work of art takes 
into consideration its literary merit the whole- 
someness of its imagination, the quality of its 
wit and humour as well as the soundness of its 
morals. 

In the first place juvenile books should have 
distinct literary merits. They should be written 
in good style, should have the qualities of wit 
and humour, accuracy and modernity, simplicity 
and directness and should be full of short 
descriptions of quick actions and incidents. 

Secondly, juvenile books should help to 
develop the imaginative faculty of children. It 
is this faculty which needs most development 
till the age of fourteen or fifteen and no litera- 
ture develops it better than stories and novels. 
Children naturally love to read them more than 
any other kind of literature. Works of imagina- 
tion, however, should as far as possible be true 
to life. The principle has sometimes been carried 
too far particularly in America where some of 
the libraries exclude even fairy tales. But. most 
educators and librarians are agreed that fairies 
though not true to actual life have an actuality 
for the child mind which does not hinder his 
real conception of truth. The child lives in a 
world of imagination all his own and Santa 
Claus, fairies, talking animals and birds belong 
to that world. It does not conflict with his 
actual world. 

Thirdly, children should he given not only 
imaginative works which are mainly recreative in 
character but also works of an educative and 
informative nature. Besides fiction which forms 
the majority of hooks, juvenile libraries stock a 
fairly large collection of simple; works on history, 
geography, travel, biography, natural science, 
sociology, religion, etc. 

Lastly, in order that children may he in 
touch with the latest information about their 
little world whether informative, educative; or 
imaginative, they are supplied with suitable 
magazines and papers, the literary quality of 
which is the same as that of their 'books. 
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Dr. J. T. Sunderland Busy at 92 

Mr. Joseph W. Kinsley writes in The 
P'tuqhforpsiv Eimiinq Star for February 10, 
1033 : 

Dr. Jahez T. Sunderland, crusader for the 
public good, will observe his 02nd birthday 
tomorrow. Not many of us hope to knock off 
!)2 birthdays and many of us might he a hit 
jittery on approaching such an age, hut not 
Dr. Sunderland ! lie seem* destined to live on 
for a good many years yet, with passion for 
work in hand and a certain tranquil altitude 
toward life mixed in such proportions that 
he forges right ahead serenely. 

1 called on him this week at his 
Poughkeepsie home which is with Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Holton at 21 1 
Union Street. I hi spends part of his 
time here, and part of it with relatives 
in Michigan. A minister of the former 
Unitarian church here for 14 years, lie likes 
Poughkeepsie and enjoys being with his 
friends here from time to time. 

It was a surprise to learn that. 

Dr. Sunderland who is the author of 
numerous hooks including the widely 
discussed India in llundaqo, is still writing. 

He is now busy on a book to be known 
“as Emerson and His Erirnds and another, 

The Best from All Religions of the 
World,” a spiritual anthology on religion 
of the world. India in Honda t/r was com 
pleted in his late 80s ! 

Indeed, Dr. Sunderland even now 
devotes six or seven hours a day to 
writing, and with it appears to be 
enjoying the best of health. He is an 
ardent believer in the school of philosophy 
which holds that work is one of the 
principal things that keeps you going. 

He is not a crank in this respect, however, 
and probably idles his share of hours ; 
he likes to take automobile rides ; and he 
likes to talk. He still preaches occasionally, 
and his wealth of knowledge about men 
and things is such that it is no great 
effort for him to preach. 

I asked him to impart his idea of 
how a person should live to reach an 
unusually old age. 

“Take care of your 
“Studv the laws of life 
Be cheerful and hopeful. 


have an interest in something and stick 
toil.!” 

He eats his three squares, sleeps eight hours 
n day ordinarily, and when overtired sleeps 
nine hours. 

Dr. Sunderland gave two addresses at the 
World fellowship of Religion in Chicago last 
summer, and about a year ago preached a sermon 
at the First ( Congregational church here. 

His altitude toward life seems to be summed 
up in his observation : 

“1 don’t want to live after I cannot be of 
any more use to humanity.” 



l)r. J. T. Sunderland 


health,” he said. ’Coming from some people, that assertion 
and obey them. . might seem to indicate an over-zealous attitude 
Work hard and in the interests of others, but from Dr, Sunderland 
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it was quite a natural thing to say. He 
wasn't gilding the lily. In fact, he has a 
robust sense of humour and appreciates his 
limitations, enjoys a joke on himself and all that. 
It is just that he has proved himself to he useful. 
Ho has scores of friends in India who keep 
writing to him. They constantly ask him to write 
things for Indian publications. 

I)r. Sunderland is seriously interested in the 
welfare of humanity. He has become inter- 
nationally known as outstanding among Americans 
in the knowledge of Indian affairs. His hook, 
India in Bondage, has been described as one 
of the most scholarly and truly representative 
works on the Indian question, from the standpoint 
of the Indian people themselves. Publication of 
the book in India has been banned by Great 
Britain, and that act alone has been taken by 
some leading thinkers as a reliable indication of 
the influence of the book. 

It is said that whatever side you take on the 
Indian question, whether you believe that Great 
Britain is doing right by her subject people or 
not, a broad understanding of the problem cannot 
be had without knowledge of Dr. Sunderland’s 
studies in the matter. A native of England 
himself, he loves and respects his home country, 
although taking issue with its policies in India. 

Dr. Sunderland was born in Howarth, 
Yorkshire, England. He came to this country 
with his father, Thomas Sunderland, when he 
was two, the family settling in Jamestown, 
N. Y., in the region of the Chautauqua lake. 
His father died when he was a child, and his 
mother was left with five children. His lot 
was not easy, and it was entirely through his 
own efforts he received an education. 

The family moved to Iowa when Dr. Sunderland 
was a boy. He attend*! Burlington college 
institute, Burlington, Iowa, and spent two years 
at Colgate University. His studies were interrupted 
by * the Civil war ; he joined the hoys in blue 
of the Seventh N. Y. Heavy artillery, serving on 
tho Potomac for about a year and a half. He 
came out of the war uninjured ' and resumed his 
studies at Chicago University. 

Dr. Sunderland married Eliza Read who was 
a school principal at Aurora, 111., Slid at that time 
the only woman public school principal in the 
country. They had three children, two of whom 
are living. Mrs. Gertrude Salford, a daughter, is 
the widow of Dr. Saflord, who was a physician of 
Detroit, Mich ; she is a former president qf the 
largest women’s city club in Detroit. A daughter, 
Florence, who died eight years ago, was a 
teacher at one time in the George Washington 
-high school, New York city. Dr. Sunderland’s 
•pon Edson R, is a professor of law at the 
'University of Michigan. • * 

He received his bachelor of arts degree at 
Chicago in 1867, completing his training in the 
divinity school of the same institution in 1870. 
He then became pastor of the Baptist church at 
Milwaukee. 


Most of his years of service as a minister 
were with the Unitarian denomination. He served 
first at the Unitarian parish in Northfiekl, Mass., 
and held charges in Ann Arbor, Mich., Chicago, 
Hartford, Conn., Toronto, Canada, and in 
London. 

Dr. Sunderland spent two long winters in 
India, in the years 1895-96 and 1918-14, and 
made special studies of Indian art, literature, 
philosophy and religion. He has written three 
woks about India. They arc? India and World 
Brotherhood , The Causes of Famine in India, 
and India in Bandage. One or more of these 
have been published in translated form in India, 
France, and Japan, as well as America. India 
in Bondage has been in special demand, and has 
been distributed in 500 libraries in the world. 
There are ‘J6 copies of it in the New York city 
library, and 1.2 in the Boston library. A new 
and enlarged edition was printed last year in this 
country. It contains eight new chapters. 

The author of 20 or more books, Dr. 
Sunderland i> widely known through his The 
Origin and < 'hnraHer of the Bible, which went 
into six editions, and was circulated in Russia, 
Bulgaria and more recently in India. Among 
his works ;ire a number of pamphlets in 
exposition of the Unitarian faith which have been 
in great popular demand. 

In all his writings. Dr. Sundreland had been 
a fighter for peace. “I .fought in the Civil war,” 
be said, “but 1 am a pacifist, to the marrow. I 
have travelled a good deal and wherever 1 went 
I never could see why nations should resort to 
the destructive and demoralizing forces of warfare 
to settle their differences.” 

Yes, there will be a simple birthday party 
tomorrow ! Home of Dr. Sunderland’s friends are 
planning to call on him, among them some 
persons from Yassar college. 


League of Nations 

International peace and economic stability 
can only be restored if the warring nations 
adopt the* principles of a World Federation. 
Mr. Nowfang’s lucid exposition of this fact in 
World l r nitg should, in the 'face of a world- 
wide discontent, be therefore much appreciated : 

The nations of the world can have permanent 
and universal peace whenever they are ready to 
pay the price. Until they are ready to pay 
the price there will be wars and rumours of 
wars, and the peoples of the earth will • oontinue 
to be heavily burdened by war preparations, 
murderous wars and the aftermath of war-caused 
depressions. What is that price ? It is the aban- 
donment of international anarchy and the establish- 
ment of orderly government in the relations of 
nations to one another. As long as the nations 
of the world are unwilling to give up any part 
of their so-called sovereignty, their right to do 
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exactly, as they please without any control what- 
ever, there will be collisions of national policies, 
international friction and wars. 

If the universal history of the human race 
has taught any lesson at all, it has proved that 
anarchy and peace cannot co-exist. There is no 
record in history of any people, however low 
in the scale of civilization, thit has been able to 
maintain peace within its borders without govern- 
ment. Peace has been possible only by restricting 
the anarchy or sovereignty of the individual 
members of the community, their right to do 
exactly as they pleased without any control, and 
by establishing justice through laws and com- 
pelling compliance with those laws. 

The development of the League of Nations 
into a world federation would in itself remove 
most of the causes of war. It would gradually 
abolish the barriers to trade between the members 
of the federation, allowing all traders of every 
member State equal access to all the raw materials 
and to all the markets of the world. It would 
gradually remove the barriers to migration, thus 
equalizing the pressures of population in the 
various parts of the world, and abolishing one of 
the most deep-seated causes of warfare. It would 
gradually do away with all restrictions on the 
movements of capital, thus equalizing investment, 
demands throughout, the world ; it would stabilize 
price levels on a worldwide basis ; it would 
make possible a world mitral bank carrying the 
world gold reserve as a basis for a world currency 
and carrying accounts of all national central 
banks for the clearing of international balances 
and for seasonal credits to minimize the present 
disturbing international gold shipments. To put 
it in a nutshell, a world federation would remove 
the economic causes of war, which are at the 
present day by far the greatest war causes. 


Forest Cam?3 for ths Unemployed in U. S. A. 

Unemployment impairs the very structure of 
Society and every thoughtful nation is trying 
hard to cope with this deadly enemy of 
humanity. Not to speak of others, even rich 
countries like America has been threatened by 
this pest of society, to remove which extensive 
schemes have been suggested. The following 
extracts from an article by H. Dubreuil in 
International Labour Review may therefore 
be read with much interest in this country : 

Unemployment had been rife for many long 
months in the United States. 

In the countries hardest hit by unemployment 
the enforced idleness of the young has been 
viewed with particular concern ; unable to find 
work on leaving school, they have been exposed 
to grave risks of moral corruption and have at 
the same time constituted a social problem of the 
first importance. 
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In the United States family ties were already 
weakening, a spirit of brutality was spre*d}nft.: 
and the street-corner life to which the younff. 
were condemned offered greater moral dange*^ 
than in perhaps any other country. > .< v , 

On March 21, 1913, only seventeen days aftetfK* 
his inauguration, Mr. Roosevelt, in a special 
message to Congress, outlined a general plan to 
help these young people who had # never had a gj 
chance in life, and at the same time to confer 
undoubted economic advantages on the country,— 

The young who were unemployed were IjfcS,, 
need of a chance to recover, or at least keejvjt 
their physical and moral health. The proposed 
plan offered them the means of improving both Q 
by giving them healthy work in the open air ot 
the forests under men carefully chosen for their V 1 
capacity as educators as well as leaders. ; v 

Not least among the various kinds of natural ; 
wealth of all sorts of^ which the United States 
can boast are the magnificent forests still standing s 
in every part of the country. It is, however, 
realized that their existence is menaced by the • 
intense commercial demands made upon them. 

Besides this danger of destruction by human , 
agency there is the fire danger. 

Like other forms of life, trees are subject to 
specific (liseases of a highly destructive nature ; 
they are also often attacked by insects whose 
invisible ravages may have incredibly disastrous 
effects. 

A systematic campaign against these various 
dangers was thus in itself enough, in such ail 
enormous country, to provide employment for 
large numbers. 

Instead of receiving cash relief and remaining 
idle, young men are taken on as regular wage- 
paid workers ; their wages are, it is true, only 
:{(> dollars a month, but in addition they are 
clothed, fed, and housed under canvas in organized 
camps. It should be added that special arrange- 
ments are made for their families to benefit by 
this employment, for of the 30 dollars only 5 are . 
paid to the worker, the remainder going direct 
to the home. 

This modern Grand Army received . the name 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and is usually 
known, according to the fashion for abbreviation, 
as the C.C.C. Men are taken on for six-monthly 
periods, but are free to leave the camp if they 
can themselves find jobs in industry. 

At the end of the six months the men may 
sign on again or go home. 

The C.C.C. is composed mainly of young men . 
fronl 18 to 25 years of age ; older men with 
special knowledge of forestry work, who are 
engaged in order that the campers may have the 
necessary technical direction, number only 25,000, 

On a basis of 200 men per camp, the number; 
of camps at the end of August was 1,440 ^1,446 
in .September), 1,301 for unemployed young meh 
and 139 for ex-service men. Each camp has . 
•about 15 woodmen whose duty it is to give 
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crimpers the benefit of their special knowledge 
and experience and teach them how to work and 
how to adopt safe methods in operations which 
may be dangerous. 

The War Department’s share in the scheme is 
t o j outfit the men, transport them, condition them 
and Supervise the construction of the camps. 
The Army is responsible for the administration of 
the camps, medical care, the organization of 
sports, etc. 

The only buildings were wooden huts for use 
as kitchen, dining room, offices for the adminis- 
trative staff*, and tool shed. 

The tents, with a plank flooring raised above 
l;he ground and a double canvas roof, belonged, 
it Was explained, to what is known as the “tropical 
hospital” type. Nearby was the line of lorries 
used to transport the men and materials to the 
forest workplaces ; twice a week they also carry 
those who want to go to tin* movies in the 
nearest township. 

The dining room also acts as a recreation 
room for the evenings and bad weather. There 
is a wireless set for the use of campers and a 
circulating library. The library consists of a 
packing case, with divisions inside* which act 
as shelves. 


Whither Science ? 

The attack by Sir Arthur Eddington and 
Sir James Jeans on materialistic determinism 
has been aptly defended by Prof. Max Planck, 
whose expositions arc altogether favourable 
to the main principles of scholastic philosophy. 
Hfe latest work* ..which lias been prefaced 
by Albert Einstein is a challenge to the modern 
English school of mathematical philosophers. 
The following review by Mr. IT. V. Gill appears 
in The Month : 

It need hardly be said that Max Planck is 
the great German scientist whose “Quantum 
Theory” has revolutionized physics, f for it has 
been so definitely confirmed by all recent work 
“ - 

* “Where is Science going ?” By Max iPlanck, with 
a Preface by Albert Einstein. Translated and edited 
by James Murphy. London : George Allen & 
Unwin. 193d. 

+ Towards the end of the last century, and in 
the beginning of this, difficulties arose which could 
not he met by the ordinary laws of the wave theory 
of light. In order to solve them Planck advanced 
. the view that light energy was transmitted in small 
'! indivisible units, each unit being a multiple of a 
certain amount or“quantum”— called after him ‘‘Planck’s 
constant.” Einstein’s contribution was to assert that 
the energy of each ‘ < pW§||| ■ ‘ or light-quantum could 
be expressed by h^.whmP^is Planck’s constant, and 
v the frequency j light a^ measured by the 
spectroscope. |§§ a^rising waylftn which this theory 
has been tound te agree with experiment is one of the 


that it is now a received “law of nature.” In 
all branches of physics Max Plnack has distin- 
guished himself, so that today, in his seventy- 
sixth year, he is one of the leading physicists in 
Europe. The reasoned words of such an author- 
ity must, therefore, have very great weight with 
those who wish to see modern science in its 
true perspective, and we need no further warrant 
for calling attention to them. 

Einstein repudiates in the following words 
that lie ever corroborated the theories (that 
the outer world is . t derivative of consciousness 
of Sir Arthur and Sir James : 

No physicist believes that. Otherwise he would 
not be a physicist. Neither do the physicists you 
have mentioned. You must distinguish between 
what is a literary fashion and what is scientific 
pronouncement. These men are genuine scientists 
and their literary formulations must not be taken 
as expressive, of their scientific convictions. Why 
should anyone go to the trouble of gazing at the 
stars if he did not believe that the stars are 
really there ? Here 1 am entirely at one with 
Planck. We cannot logically prove the existence 
of the external world, any more than you can 
logically prove that 1 am talking with you now 
or that 1 am here. But you know that I am 
here and no subjective idealist can persuade you 
to the contrary. 

The following passage* from this well-written 
book will undoubtedly be of much interest : 

Then* can never bt* any real opposition between 
religion and science ; for the one is. the complement 
of the other. Every serious and reflective person 
realizes, I think, that the religious element in his 
nature must be recognized and cultivated if all 
the powers of the human soul are to act together 
in perfect balance and harmony. And, indeed, 
it was not by any accident that the greatest 
thinkers of all ages wore also deeply religious 
souls, even though they made ,no public, show of 
their religious feeling. It is from the co-operation 
of the understanding with the will that the finest 
fruit of philosophy has arisen, namoly> the ethical 
fruit. Science enhances the moral values of life 
because it enhances the love M truth and rever- 
ence-love of truth displaying itself in the cons- 
tant endeavour to arrive at a more exact know- 
ledge of the world of mind and matter around 
us, and reverence, because every advance in 
knowledge brings us face to face with the mystery 
of our own being. 

triumph*. of intuition. Thus, the present state ..of the 
theory of light is that there is one set of phonooienfc 
which can be fairly well explained on the wave theory, 
but which seem incompatible with the quantum theory, 
and another which can be explained with reasonable 
accuracy by the nu an turn theory, but not at all by 
the wave theory. Much of the ingenuity of modern 
physics has gone to reconcile these contradictions. 



THE AUSTRIAN RIDDLE 

By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


T HE world . conflagration in 1 011 started 
from Austria. So people everywhere are now 
asking : “What will the Socialist Revolution 
of 1934 in^ Austria lead to ?” 

The European situation is so complicated 
today that it is difficult to predict the future. 
About the middle of 1933 in Vienna, T was 
discussing the Austrian situation with an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and well-informed English 
journalist who had travelled widely. The atmo- 
sphere in Vienna was then full of excitement 
and people were talking of a coup tl’rfnl. “No,” 
he said, “there will be nothing of the kind. 
The Austrians are a genial-hearted people. I 
have seen matters approaching a crisis several 
times hut on every occasion the storm blew over. 
This will happen once again.” He wa< right 
and yet he was not. 

Talking of the events of February, 1931, in 
Vienna the Munrhrslrr Guardian remarked pithily : 
‘The Socialists of Austria have been overthrown but 
unlike their comrades in Germany they have 
gone down lighting.’ The attitude of tin* 
Mmvhc&lpr Guardian has been sympathetic towards 
the Austrian Socialists, whom it regards as the 
Upholders of Parliamentary Democracy and 
Liberty in Central Europe. The tone of the 
London Times, on the other hand, has been dis- 
tinctly sympathetic towards the present Austrian 
Government. The victory of the Austrian 
Socialists would undoubtedly have strengthened 
tlic Socialists throughout Europe and a Conser- 
vative paper like the Times will naturally take 
up an anti-Socialist attitude. The attitude of- the 
Italian Press has on the whole been in support 
of the present Austrian Government. It is 
well known that the Austrian Government are 
on very friendly terms with the Italian Govern- 
ment and the former are drawing up a Consti- 
tution for Austria based on the Italian 
model. The attitude of the German Press has 
not been friendly towards the Austrian Govern- 
ment though the latter were engaged in 
suppressing the Socialists whom the Nazis in 
Germany regard as their enemies. People sav 
that two factors account for this attitude on 
the part of the German Press. In the first place, 
the Austrian Government before attacking the 
Austrian Socialists, had surpassed the Austrian 
Nazis and in doing so, had incurred the tv rath 
of the German Press. In the second place, by 
adopting a friendly attitude towards the Austrian 
Socialists, the Germans hope to win over > to 
their cause the- immense following which the 
Socialist Party had, and probably still has, in 
Austria. An additional factor, sometimes sug- 


gested, is that since the Austrian Government/ 
have been getting the support of France in 
their efforts to suppress the Austrian Nazis, it 
is but natural that they should antagonize the; 
Germans, even though they may be engaged at 
the moment in overthrowing the Socialists. 

Twelve months ago, I wrote the Indian; 
papers about three-cornered fight that had been 
going on between the Socialists, Nazis and 
Hoimwehr and I stated that the ultimate fate of 
Austria would greatly influence the future trend 
of European politics. Today, one of the .parties, 
n;., the Socialist, has gone out of action and 
the future therefore lies between the other two. 
If the Nazi Party comes into power then with 
or without the formal union or Anschluss, 
Austria will bi'come virtually a part of Germany. 
Thi< would mean a considerable accession of 
power to Germany and the three great Powers 
in Europe are therefore opposed to it. Italy with 
her population of fori y million and odd will 
not. moreover, like to see a Germany of more 
than seventy millions stretching from her 
northern frontier right up to the North Sea, 
And the German-speaking people in the Italian 
(now Italian, but formerly Austrian) Tyrol may 
begin to get restless, particularly when Germany 
has, time and again, broadcast her intention ‘of 
u n i fy in g the German-speaking peoples In Europe. 
Therefore, while the Austrian Nazis get 1 the 
moral support of Germany, the -Heirowehr* Party 
who are * opposed" to them, get th^ moral— support 
of Italy. But whatever the* present p^sitron in 
Europe may be, to an ■ impartial ^student* of 
History it appears inevitable that after the break- 
up of the* Austro-Hungarian Empire, the German- 
speaking peoples of Germany and Austria 
should ultimately be drawn into one political 
unit. In their extreme vindictiveness, the 
Allied Powers at the Treaty of Versailles tore 
up into fragments the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and did not pause for a moment to 
realize that it was impossible for small countries 
like Austria and Hungary of today to exist 
as independent political units. It is only now 
that thinking men and women in the Allied 
countries have begun to realize that Austria cap . 
exist only as a part of Germany or as a part of . 
a political unit like Austro-Hungary. Nearly 
a year ago when I was discussing Austrian > 
politics with an American journalist, I ventured 
the remark that if the Allied * Powers really ■ 
wanted to keep Austria away from Germany, 
they should encourage, from the point of view of 
political strategy, a. restoration of the Hapsbufg * 
Monarchy in Austria and Hungary. I distinctly 
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remember that at that time the American journa- 
list looked at me as if I were a political babe— 
so strange my remark appeared to him. But 
today when I find that people in different 
countries are freely discussing the idea of a 
revival of the Atlftro-Hungarfen Monarchy and 
when I read in the European Press that the 
. supporters of Monarchy in Hungary and in 
Austria have recently been meeting in Vienna 
for discussing common problems, I feel satisfied 
that my conjecture of a year ago was not al- 
together wrong. Whatever our own political 
predilections may be, there can he no doubt that if 
the Allied Powers really wanted to divide the 
German-speaking peoples of Central Europe, they 
should have forgotten their prejudice against the 
Hapsburg Monarchy and after recognizing the 
.self-determination of the Czechs, Slovaks and other 
;Slftv races, they should have left Austro- Hungary 
'intact. As a. student of History, to me at least 
it appears probable thnt in (he long run Austria 
will have to join with German Reich or she will 
have to join Hungary in one political unit. The 
present position is in any case an unstable 
equilibrium and it cannot last. 

To a superficial observer it will appear that 
the contrary of what I have just said is # the truth. 
Order has been restored throughout Austria. The 
Austrian Nazis have been checkmated, while the 
Austrian Socialists completely suppressed. Great 
Britain, France and Italy have guaranteed the 
independence of Austria in a public communique 
and this move has been rightly interpreted as a 
determination on the part of these three Powers 
to keep Austria away from Germany. There is 
also no doubt that these three Powers would also 
be willing to help the Austrian Government with 
loans,- etc., in order to help her out of the present 
financial m£ja$6. But will that be enough to 
satisfy the Austrian people and put them on 
their legs ? To answer that question we shall 
have to go a little deeper into recent Austrian 
bislo-y. 

The present Austrian Government has been 
' Composed mainly of three parties : — (1 ) the 
Christian Socials, ( 2 ) the Heimwehr and (1) the 
Agrarians. The Heimwehr Party are at the 
moment the most important element and following 
the example of Russia, Italy and Germany they 
«are trying to have all the other political parties 
in Austria forcibly dissolved. The latest news 

f oes to show that JTerr Dolfuss, the present 
‘rime Minister of Austria and the leader of the 
Christian Socials, has agreed to the dissolution 
of his party. If the Heimwehr succeed in the 
task of suppressing all the other parties, then the 
future development of Austrian politics wj 11 
depend to some extent on the internal politics 
of the Heimwehr Party. 

The Heimwehr are the Austrian brand of 
Fascists who draw their inspiration from Italy. 
While the Austria^ Nazis dress in brown like 
their German- comrades, ihe Heimwehr dress in 


green and white and their flag consists of these 
two colours. They have much in common with 
the Nazis in their ideas and in their methods. 
Both are opposed to Parliamentary Democracy 
and believe in Dictatorship. To an outsider, it 
appears strange that two parties having so much 
in common should be fighting. But the fact is 
that within the Heimwehr, there was, and still 
is, an influential section in favour of uniting or 
co-operating with the Nazis and it is an open 
secret that till lately, negotiations were being 
carried on to that effect. 

The rapid growth of an Austrian Fascist Party 
like the Heimwehr can he traced to three 
factors (l) Anti-Socialist feeling, (2) National 
sentiment, (d) International support. At the end 
of the last War, when the Government of Germany 
passed into the hands of the Social Democrats, in 
Austria, though the Federal Government came 
under the control of the Christian Socials, the 



Karl Marx Hof after bombardment by Government, 
artillery 

administration of Vienna Municipality and of the 
Vienna province passed into the hands of the 
Socialists. The Austrian Socialists have all along 
had the reputation of being the most* radical 
Socialist Party in Europe and the Conservative 
elements in Austria did not therefore view wilh 
favour the idea that such a radical party should 
be in control of the most strategic position in 
Austrian public life. The post-War situation in 
Austria has all along been one of unstable equili- 
brium. In a country with a population of six and a 
half millions the Federal Government has been con- 
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trolled by the anti-Socialist Christian Socials but 
they have been unable to dislodge the militant 
Austrian Socialists from the administration of the 
capital city and the major province of the country. 
On the other hand, the Socialists have been 
unable to extend their influence further and 
capture the Federal Government of the country 
because in the countryside, as distinct from the 
cities, they have had less influence than the other 
rival parties. In such a situation the ultimate* 
overthrow of one of the parties was to be 
expected. To entrench themselves more securely, 
the Socialists had organized a private army called 
the Schutzbund A purely political party like 
the Christian. Socials of Herr Doifuss stood no 
chance in an ultimate struggle for power with the 
Socialists. Therefore, tonight the latter, a militant, 
party like the Heimwehr had to lx* horn. This 
party was anti-Socialist in its objective from the 
very beginning and therefore an alliance was at 
once struck between the Christian Socials and the 
Heimwehr. 

Some other minor considerations made the 
Heimwehr and the Christian Socials bitterly 
opposed to the Socialists. The Austrian Socialists 
have on the whole been anti-religious, or at least 
against the domination of the Catholic Church 
and as long as the Socialist Party was ruling in 
Germany, they were in favour of the Anschluss 
i.e., the Union with Germany. The anti-religious 
attitude of the Socialists gave the Christian 
Socials, i.e ., the Catholic Party, an immense, 
following among the peasantry, who all the world 
over are well known for their conservative- 
instincts. And the danger of ultimate absorption 
in Germany under the auspices of the Socialist 
Party gave the Heimwehr Party an opportunity 
of rallying the support of the Austrian Aristocracy 
to their cause. It should bo remembered that as 
an Empire, Austria is much older than Germany 
and it is Austria that had inherited the halo of 
the Holy Roman Empire. As long as Austria 
remained separate from Germany, the Austrian 
aristocracy would have some position in the 
country but if Austria were to lx* absorbed into 
the German Raich, then they would be nowhere. 
Therefore a well-known and wealthy aristocrat 
like Prince Starhomberg came forward to lead the 
Ibiniwehr (literally, the Defenders of the Home) 
for preserving the integrity of the Austrian State 
and the power and influence of the old aristocratic 
families. 

History was utilized in order to give an 
impetus to this party. In June, 1933, when I was 
in Vienna, the Austrian Government celebrated 
the 250th anniversary of the victory over the 
Turks. In 1633, the Turks, after overrunning 
Eastern Europe, has laid siege to Vienna and 
one of those responsible for the ultimate defeat 
of the Turks was Starhemberg, an ancestor of the 
Prince Starhemberg, the present leader of the 
Heimwehr. The June .celebration naturally had 
the support of the entire Austrian population but 


it was so manoeuvred that one important result 
of it was to enhance the reputation of Prinoe 
Starhemberg and therefore of his party. As ft 
part of the celebration, 40,000 Heimwehr volunteers 
in their green and white uniforms came to 
Vienna from the country and had a route mArch 



The Socialist Volunteers (Sehutzbimdler) in custody 
at the Police Station in Floridadorf, Vienna 


through the "streets of Vienntt. Throughout the 
route march I heard the supporters of the 
Heimwehr ^limiting “Hoi l Starhemberg” while the 
Nazis in reply shouted “Heil Hitler”— and were 
chased by the Police for doing so. At the end of 
the celebration I congratulated a Heimwehr leader 
on the fine discipline shown by his volunteers, 
but he did not seem to he at all enthusiastic 
about the function and he complained that the 
Viennese public were not on the whole sympa- 
thetic* to the Heimwehr and that in the working 
class quarters they had even been pelted with 
rotten eggs. That was in June last year. But 
within the next eight months they improved their 
public position to such an extent as to render it 
possible for them to make a direct assault on 
their enemies, the Austrian Nazis and the 
Austrian Socialists. To follow the steps taken 
one after another, for undermining their enemies, 
will afford an interesting study in political 
strategy. 

At the end of the last War it was generally 
thought that the era of Nationalism had ended 
in Europe and that of social reconstruction 
had begun in right earnest. It is now clear, 
however, that the era of Nationalism has not 
ended. As . long as the principle of self- 
determination is not consistently applied 
throughout Europe the nationalist struggle cannot 
cease.* While the Treaty of Versailles did justice 
to the Czechs, Poles and the Italian-speaking 
people then under Austrian rule, it (lid 
considerable injustice to Germans and Hungarians 
who were placed under the rule of somo other 
races. This injustice was possible at the time 
of the Treaty of Versailles because a feeling of 
extrerrie vindictiveness inspired the victors at 
P§ace Conference preceding the Treaty. Until 
this wrong is righted, the era of nationalist 
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juggle;, cannot ond in Europe nor ca n the 
•possihitity of war he averted. 

. In spite of a favourable soil for the growth 
of- t.he Heimwehr Party in Austria, and in 
spite of the fact that the Heimwehr from the 
;Very beginning entrenches l themselves on national 
sentiment and tradition, they could not have 
achieved much progress without the help of 
another party in Austria and without international 
support outside. It is here that the help of an 
able political leader like Herr Dolfuss proved 
to be invaluable. Under his leadership, the? 
Federal Government has been formed, 
commanding the support of the Christian Social, 
Heimwehr and Agrarian Parties and in opposi- 
tion to the Socialist and Nazi Parties. Without 
a militant party like the Heimwehr, Herr 
Dolfuss would not have been able to cope with 
the .militant Nazis or with the militant Socialists 
who had their disciplined corps of volunteers, 


Heimwehr in theft double fight against the 
Socialists and the Austrian Nazis. And there 
is no doubt that much of the international 
support which the Austrian Government > had 
been getting was because of the impression 
abroad that they were engaged primarily in 
suppressing the Austrian Nazis The same 
international support would not have been 
forthcoming if it had been then realized that 
the Austrian Government would soon strike so 
brutally at (he Socialist Party in Austria. 
The Austrian Socialists had friends in Great 
Britain and in France and since they had put 
aside the proposal of the Anschluss or Union 
with Germany, since the Nazis got into power 
there, there was no reason for Great Britain 
nr France to be enthusiastic in their support 
of Herr Dolfuss if he was to strike against the 
Socialists in Austria. Therefore, it was sound 
tactics for tlx* Austrian Government to attack 
the Nazi Party in Austria first 



and rally the fullest measure 
of international support while 
doing so. After getting world 
opinion on their side and 
checkmating the Nazis in Austria 
they could safely proceed with 
the task of dealing with the 
Socialists. h would have landed 
them in disaster if they had 
attempted to deal with the 
Socialists first. After the over- 
throw of the Socialists it. appears 
as if the Heimwehr will make 
use of the Prime Minister Herr 
Dolfuss more than he will he 
able to exploit them. 

In March, 1933, when I first, 
came to Vienna the Austrian 
Government had a hare majority 
of one id the Lower Chamber 


Herr ■■Schmitz, the Special Commissioner appointed by the 
Federal (lovemuent. arriving at the Rath a us to expel t i<* 
Socialist Mayor of Vienna and take forcible possession 
of the;- Municipality 


called the Schutzbund. So, Herr Dolfuss 
naturally welcomed the alliance with the 
militint Heimwehr. The Heimwehr, on their 
side, stood to gain even more. Through Herr 
Dolfuss they got the support of an influential 
party like the Christian Socials and through 
this party, of the entire Catholic Church. 
Through Herr Dolfuss again they got the 
support of the Allied Powers in the struggle 
against the Austrian Nazis who had the moral 
support of. Germany. Last but not least, the 
political wisdom and sngacit.v of Herr .Dolfuss 
Was of great help to them. Without his'enution 
and restraint, they would in all probability, 
have courted disaster by rushing things 
prematurely. 

; In 1933 it appeared as if Herr Dolfuss and 
“the Christian Socials were making use of the 


of the Federal Parliament; That 
d hv the was a precarious position for 

•xpcl t i<* any Government and could not 

5(lysiuu last indefinitely. So, taking 

advantage of the resignation of 
the Speaker, the Government, due- line morning |n 
March, 1933, suspended tlx* Parliament and be- 
gan to govern the country by decree. Since 
then, Parliament has been in a state of suspend- 
ed animation. In March, 1933, the accession 
of the Nazis to power in Germany had focussed 
public attention in Europe on Germany. The 
Austrian Socialists did not therefore realize 

what was happening in their own . home. . More- 
over, since the Parliamentary opposition ‘consisted of 
both (he Socialists and the Austrian! Nazis, pi any 
Socialists were foolish enough to think that the 
Government aimed primarily at the Nazis and not 
at themselves. After the suspension of Parlia- 
ment, the Government hurled their attack more 
against the Nazis than against the Socialists ~ 
and this was largely responsible for lulling 
the latter into a sense of security. While 
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this was going: on, one could discover 
a lurking sympathy for Herr Dolfuss in his 
extra-parliamentary activities against the Nazis, 
on the part of certain Socialists. In discussing 
Austrian politics with the Socialist rank and 
file in those days, one clearly had the impres- 
sion that they did not realize the gravity of 
the menace that loomed large in front of them. 
Any impartial outsider like myself could foci 
in those days that the time was not far off 
when the Austrian Government would turn aside 
and attack the Socialists. It must be said to 
the credit of Herr Dolfuss that on more 
occasions than one he made it quite clear that 
the Government were fighting on a double 
front, i.p., against the Nazis and the Socialists. 

When in March, 1993, the Government 

suspended Parliament the Speaker who belonged 
to the oppositionist Party, 
summoned Parliament in defiance 
of the Government. Great was 
the curiosity and excitement of 
the people and every one was 
asking -“What, will the Govern- 
ment do V The Government 
ordered the. Police to prevent 
Parliament from assembling, hut 
before they could arrive* on the 
scene, the oppositionist deputies 
managed to get into Parliament 
House and at the appointed hour, 
the proceedings commenced Tin* 

Ministers and their supporters 
were not present, of course ; 
nevertheless, the action of tin- 
oppositionist, deputies was not 
without value. The only regret 
that Parliamentarians should have 
is that the opposition did not 
follow up their first, act of 
defiance. The entire responsibility 
for this devolves on the leaders 
of the Socialist Party. When the 
Government found that the 
oppositionist Parties had taken 
the suspension of Parliamentary Government 

lying down, they prepared for a further 

attack on public liberty. The International 

Labour Day celebration on the first of 
May was banned. Such an order had 
not been made even under the rule of the 
Hapsburg Emperors. Police and military were 
called out in order to prevent the Socialists 
from demonstrating within the City though they 
were allowed to hold a public meeting and a 
sports exhibition in the Municipal Stadium. I 
was able to attend this meeting and was pro- 
foundly impressed with what I saw. There were at 
least sixty thousand people present. Five 
thousand girls and elderly women gave a demonstra* 
tion of physical drill. Boys and grown-up men 
also gave a similar demonstration. The element 
of youth present on the occasion was very 
large and it showed dearly that the Socialist 


Party had a considerable following among the 
younger generation. The Party leaders spoke 
with great passion and sincerity ; nevertheless It 
struck me at, the time that they were a trifle 
oliler than what they should have been. Ami 
I remember having remarked to young Socialist 
friends that their Party should throw up 
younger leader*. In contrast with the Socialist 
Party, the Nazi leadership was younger and 
uu»n* virile. On the first, of May, the Nazis 
also had their meeting in a closed arena though 
they could not, demonstrate within the City. 
Their attendance was nothing like what the 
Socialists had commanded, blit they displayed 
greater enthusiasm and virility. 

After the first, of May, the Government did 
not make any further direct attack on the 
Socialist Party but. directed their attention to 



St reel Seem* in Vienna during the February events 

tin* Nazi Party. Thereby they lulled the 
Socialists into a sense of .security and also 
rallied international support in favour of their 
anti-Nazi policy. True, the Government banned, 
the Socialist Schutzbund (Volunteers) not long 
after the May Day affair but the Socialist Party 
did not appear to be at all excited over the ban. 
They thought that th<*y could continue to function 
secretly and they * got some consolation in the 
fact thift the Nazi Volunteers had .also been 
banned by the Government. The premier Socia- 
list organ, Arbnler Zeituny was placed under 
censorship, but it was not suppressed, whereas 
not long after this, the Nazi papers began to 
be suppressed one by one. Simultaneously, an 
order was issued prohibiting the Nazis from 
wearing any uniform in public. And the climax 
of the attack was the forcible, seizure of the Nazi. 
Headquarters throughout the country. While this 
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attack on the Nazis was going on in Austria, 
they were not idle, nor did they take things lying 
down. They continued their demonstrations and 
their activities in spite of the Government ban. 
The Socialists during this period continued to 
grumble about the restrictions placed on some 
of their activities and also about the seizure of 
some of the funds of the Socialist Municipality 
by the Government but they did not organize 
any resistance or opposition. If they had joined 
hands with the Nazis in a common resistance 
against the Government of the day, it is difficult 
to say what would have happened. Unfortunately 
for them the Nazi menace was looming so large 
in front of them that they were unable to realize 
the true dimensions of the Governmental menace. 
I had sometimes remarked to some Socialist 
friends that it was not unlikely that the Govern- 
ment was doing for the Austrian Nazis what the 
Von Papen Government bad done for the 
German Nazis but to that remark no reply was 
forthcoming. Just as the Socialists had remained 
quiet while the Government bad been attacking 
the Nazis, so also the Nazis remained quiet, when 
the Government attacked the Socialists this year. 
The future alone will show whether firm the 
point of view of political strategy the action of 
the Austrian Nazis was correct. It “was idle for 
the Socialist leaders to have expected last year 
that the Government would ruthlessly suppress 
the Nazis but would allow them to exist. Never- 
theless there are Nazis who view with perfect 
equanimity the suppression of the Socialists in 
Austria this year and who think that the Govern- 
ment have only made their ultimate task much 
easier for them. 

Last year I was of the opinion that the 
Austrian Government were acting contrary to the 
laws of political strategy by carrying on the 
struggle on a double front and that if they 
wanted to succeed, they should make up with 
one of the two opposing parties. I must confess 
that as a student of History, I never expected 
that they (the Government) would he so successful 
in overthrowing both the oppositionist parties. 
The credit for this belongs largely to the political 
sagacity displayed by Herr Dolfuss. During the 
last twelve months he has always acted in the 
fulness of time. He has never shown any 
weakness in dealing with his political enemies 
nor has he been guilty of premature rashness in 
action. I must now refer to two important steps 
that he took last year in order to prepare for 
the final knock-out blow that lie gape his 
opponents Ibis year. The first step refers to the 
arming of the Heimwehr and their absorption in 
the ranks of the Governmental police. The 
second step refers to the holding of the Catholic 
Congress in Vienna last year. 

It was said by many people last year in 
Vienna that while the Government could command 
an armed force of approximately 30,000 (including 
soldiers and police), both the Socialists and the 


Heimwehr could command an armed force of 
about the same number. The problem for the 
Government therefore was how to increase the 
armed forces at the disposal of the Government 
in preparation for a civil war as took place in 
February this year. The Government solved 
this problem by taking over large numbers 
of the Heimwehr and giving them full military 
training. The important part which the Heimwehr’ 
Volunteers were called upon to play in fighting 
the Socialist Sehutzbund this year, shows how 
helpless the Government forces would have been 
without their assistance. This additional force 
was all the more necessary because certain 
members of the police and of the Military lmd to 
be dismissed by the Government because of their 
pro-Nazi sympathies. (It is now an open secret 
that Nazi propaganda was active in the ranks 
of the Austrian Police and tint Military.) 

I have already referred to the want of 
enthusiasm « m the part of the Viennese public 
which the Heimwehr and the supporters of the 
Government experienced in June last year. To 
convert the Viennese public, it was necessary to 
impress upon them that the Government had a 
large following. The Heimwehr demonstration of 
June, 1933 served some useful purpose in that 
connection but. it was not enough. Therefore in 
September of last year, the Catholic Congress of 
German-speaking peoples was convened in Vienna. 

I was fortunate to he present again in Vienna on 
the occasion. The Government had made elaborate 
arrangements for Catholic people to visit Vienna 
from different parts of Austria and of other 
German-speaking Catholic countries. His Holiness 
the Pope was prevailed upon to send his Apostolic 
Delegate on the occasion. At a modest estimate, 
200,000 people must have visited Vienna for the 
occasion. A fair had also been arranged in 
Vienna at about the same time and special rail- 
way facilities had been offered for those who 
visited Vienna. The additional crowd coming 
for the Vienna Fair and for the Catholic Congress 
meant more business for the hotels and the 
hoarding-houses of Vienna and. for the business 
community of Vienna in general. This money 
put into the pockets of tjje Viennese people in 
times of financial stringency helped to buy up 
their support, though in an unconscious way. 
Further, the colossal crowds of countryside people 
who had come to Vienna for the Catholic Congress 
at the instance of the Government gave every 
one the impression that the Government had a 
large following in the country and that the entire 
Catholic Church, including His Holiness the 
Pope, supported the Government of Herr Dolfuss. 
To an outsider like myself who moved in’ anti 
out of the huge crowds, the religious sincerity of 
the people was quite evident. But it was equally 
evident that the Government were making political 
capital out of the Catholic Congress, though the 
arrangement was so clever that the ordinary man 
in the street did not probably realize it. Military 




Busts of the Socialist Leaders, Kemnaiuj, Adler 
and Hanusch— the founders of the Austrian 
Republic. 

(Before February 19J4) 


Ilcimwehr Volunteers parading before the statue of 
(Jraf Starln mbor^ in June 19 H3, 

(Jraf Starhemberg was one of those who saved Vienna 
from the Turks in HK> and is an ancestor of 
Prince iStnrhc inhere, the leader of the Hejmwehr 
at present, 






•Karl Marx Hof”— the quarters built by the Municipality of Vienna for workmen- now 

renamed as “Dolfuss-hof.” 
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demonstrations were also held in connection with 
the Catholic Congress demonstrations. The net 
result of the September ceremonies was to give 
people, and particularly the. Viennese public, the 
impression that the (iovernment had an extremely 
strong position, having tin* support of the 
Catholie Church, the Army and the countryside 
people of Austria. And the prestige and reputation 
of Herr Idol fuss stood higher than it had ever 
done before. 

I remember an incident that took place in 
Vienna at about this time. In one of the 
demonstrations that took place near the Ralhaus 
(/>. the Town Hall when* the Mayor holds Ins 
office), one of the Ueimwehr leaders pointing to 
( In * Ivathans said that he hoped that the day 
would soon come when the Government would 
turn out the Bolsheviks 'meaning the Socialists) 
from the building and purge Vienna of their 
party. When I read the other day that the 
('Iovernment and Tleimwehr forces had forcibly 
taken possession of the Rathaus and had made a 
prisoner of the Socialist Mayor, the speech of the 
Ueimwehr leader appeared to me almost prophetic. 

Alter the September ceremonies, the Govern- 
ment felt strong enough to proceed ruthlessly 
with its task of suppressing the oppositionist 
parlies. The first few months were dt voted to 
I he suppression of the Nazis and when this was 
almost complete, the Government,, with the advent 
of the new year, prepared for llie assault on the 
Socialists. Looking at recent, events in their 
proper perspective 1 , it seems clear that the Socia- 
lists were lighting a losing game. Though they 
controlled tin* administration of the Vienna 
Municipality and of the Vienna province, their 
position was always weak. Abroad they had 

hardly any international support, while the 
ignominious failure of the Social Democrats in 
Germany had produced a demoralizing effect, on 
Austria. The Catholic Church was dead against 
them and recent events have demonstrated what a 
strong hold the Catholic Church still lias in 
Austria. Within Austria, they had to light two 
powerful enemies, the Nazis on the one side and 
Christian Socials and Ileimwelir on the other. In 
the.-e circumstances could they have done more ? 

It is quite 1 true, as the Munrhrsfrr (hvmlinii 
reported, that the 1 Socialists of Austria, unlike 

iheir comrades in Germany, have gone down 
lighting. It is a tragedy of history that a party 
with such a glorious record of public and social 

service as the Austrian Socialist Party should he 

overthrown and crushed in this manner. Tin* 
only consolation is that they have created lii.-lory. 
As Mr. Harold Laski wrote in the London 
fhilij Herald the other day, in the history of the 
socialist struggle, Vienna will rank alongside of 
the Paris Commune and of the Russian Revolution 
<»t 10(1.). While admitting all that, T cannot at. 
the same time help thinking that if the Socialist 
leadership had shown greater political sagacity, 
events might have taken a different course. From 


admission made in Socialist circles now, it appears 
that, till the very last, the Socialist, leaders were 
negotiating for a compromise with the Government. 
There can he no complaint about the character of 
the Socialist rank and file, because, at the bidding 
of their loaders, they have shown of what, stun 
they art* made. But were the leaders justified in 
lulling the party into a sense of security and in 
putting off the final struggle till the eleventh hour 
had struck ? 

While the Social i.-l Party has ceased to exist 
in Austria, the same cannot he said of the Nazis. 
As long a> National Socialism rules in Germany, 
the Nazis will exist in Austria. Germany is 
putting the fullest economic pressure* on Austria 
in order to bring about the downfall of the 
pr«*M*nt. Government. Will tin* present (iovernment 
lie able to solve the economic problem of the 
Austrian people ? And will the Allied Powers, 
who are so anxious to keep Austria away from 
Germany, render adequate financial assistance 
to tiie present Austrian Government? If history 
answers both these questions in the affirmative, 
then undoubtedly the present (Iovernment will 
have a long lca^e of life. Otherwise there are 
only two alternatives for the Austrian people a 

federation with Germany or with Hungary. 

• 

One of the conelu-ions to be drawn from the 
February events is that a comparatively small 
hut Weil-disciplined armed force as the Austrian 
Government bad, can overpower with the aid of 
artillery, any well-armed force that may be 
pitched against it. 

Things are quiet now in Austria and will 
remain so for some time at least. The work of 
transformation is going on briskly. The given- 
and-wliite flag of the Ueimwehr is flying on the 
top of Ratliau.- in order to proclaim the explosion 
of the Socialist regime. The triple busts of the 
leader- who founded the Austrian Republic have 
been removed and the busts of Herr Dolfuss, 
Prince Sturhemberg and Major Fey (Ileimwelir 
Leader) have been substituted instead. The 
palatial building built by the Socialist Munici- 
pality for the workers and nameil as Marxhof 
lias been renamed as Dolfusshof. As a substitute 
for the Horned (toss or Swastika of the Nazis, 
Herr Dolfuss has designed a new cross as a 
symbol for his party. All the tactics, methods 
and devices employed in countries like Russia, 
Italy ami- Germany will be introduced in Austria 
as well.. But the main problem on which will 
depend the future of Austrian politics is the 
ccoinfmie problem. Till this problem is solved, 
there can be no peace in Austria. 

A . lot of speculation is going on now as to 
what course Herr Dolfuss will follow hereafter. 
Will lie be able to maintain bis independence or 
will ho surrender completely to the Ueimwehr ? 
When his party the Christian Socials - has been 
dissolved, where does he stand now ? What 
kind of Constitution will he force on Austria? 


59—13 
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Will it be an imitation of the Italian Constitution 
or a mollification of it ? 

In an exceedingly well-written article in the 
February (1931) number of the Nineteenth 
Century Elizabeth Wiskemann has pleaded 
passionately for a rapprochement between the 
Catholic Church and Socialism in Auatria in 
order to save the country from going over to the 
National Socialists. In view of the virtual 
extinction of the Socialist Party after the February 
events, the appeal is a belated one. To any 
outside observer it will appear clear that the 
Heimwohr have now got the upper hand and it 
will not be possible for Herr Do 1 fuss to maintain 
his 'independence as against them. The inner 
politics of the Hoimwehr Party will determine 
tliC' future of Austrian politics. Within tin* 
Heimwehr there has been a pro-Nazi group and 
also a monarchist group. The pro-Nazi section 
have, for the time being, been suppressed but 
the monarchist group have gained in importance. 
The latest news from Vienna goes to show 
that members of the? lloyal family are now 
openly identifying themselves with the Heimwehr 
Party and that monarchists in Austria and in 
Hungary have not only become active but have 
been holding deliberations jointly. Interesting 
developments may therefore take place at any 
time. But whatever happens, then* is no doubt 
that for some time at least, the Allied Powers 


will be able to do much in the way of influenc- 
ing the trend of Austrian politics. Austria still 
continues to be the storm-centre of 

European politics, though outwardly she may 
appear to be calm. The Vienna Correspondent 
of the London Times seems to think that the 
best course for the outside Powers would L* 
to hack Herr Doling and his Government and 
he also seems to think that the Constitution 
which he will give Austria will have only a 
fascist leaven. ’ But in view of the influence 
of the Heimwehr in Austria today and the 

relations between that party and Italy, it seems 
more probable that the future constitution will 
he based on the Italian model. No doubt the 

earlier 'declarations of Herr Dolfuss referred to 
‘a Christian Corporative’ State but he was then 
really under the influence of the Catholic Church 
and ho was probably drawing his inspiration 
from the Papal Encyclical of 1931 which laid 
dowii' the views of the Catholic Church on the 

question of social reorganization. But today 
it is well-nigh impossible for Herr Dolfuss to 
do anything in opposition to the Heimwehr and it 
is extremely doubtful if the latter would go as far 
as the Prime Minister in following the directions 
ol the Catholic Church. Whatever happens in 
Austria hereafter will he of interest to the outside 
world and will have far-reaching repercussions 
throughout Europe. 


Electric Current in Soil 
Kills off the Bacteria 

Home gardens and green- 
house men may now rid soil 
of disease and pests by steri- 
lizing it w i t. li electricity, 
dirough the use of apparatus 
recently developed by a Seattle, 
Wash, research engineer. 
Though it resembles electric 
heating devices previously 
ap|) lied to gardening, the 
apparatus is not designed to 
heat the soil by contact but 
by passing electric current 
directly through it, between 
electrodes that are buried in 
the earth. The mild heating 
is said Lo kill all parasites. 

- Popular Science 



At top, electric soil sterilizer in use. Above, 
close-up of insulating material and plates 



Education of Negroes in America 
and of Indians in India 

Literacy and education arc not indention! 
—tin 1 one should not be confounded with 
the other. Nevertheless, it is true, broadly 
speaking, that education cannot be imparted 
to an adec plate extent without literacy. 
Hence an attempt will bo made in this note to 
rive some idea of the progress of education 
n India, assuming that it can lx* roughly 
neasured by the percentage of literacy of its 
population. 

The education of the Negroes of the 
Tinted States of America will bo compared 
with that of Indians in India for the reasons 
dated below. 

Originally the Negroes were not inhabitants 
;>f America. Their ancestors were taken from 
their homes in Africa and sold into slavery 
in America. Not to speak of any indigenous 
iterature of their own in Africa, they 
bad not even any indigenous alphabet. 
And in America they lived in a state 
>f slavery. So long as they wen* slaves, 
hey were not given any facilities for 
education. On the contrary, their education 
>vas penalized. So, though before* the 
?mancipation of all the Negro slaves in the 
L T . S. A. in December 18H5, a certain propor- 
tion of the free Negroes and a smaller one 
»f the Negro slaves had become literate, the 
irogress made by the Negroes in literacy and 
education has been made si nee December 1<S, 
L8()5. Even after that date up till now 
he Negroes there have not enjoyed all the 
educational facilities which the white Americans 
lave enioyed. 

It has been stated above that so long as 
here was slavery in the U. S. A., the education 
>f the Negroes was penalized. The exact 
character of the punishments provided for the 
>ffence of Negro education will be understood 
Torn the following extracts made from 
Harmsivorth History .of the World , vol. iv, 


p. L’NM, by Major Jk I). lkisu in his History 
o/ Ed neat ion in Indio under the Ihde of the 
Eos! India ( f ont/)ony ; 

“ the education of Negroes >van expressly 
forbidden. Hero for instance, are some passages 
from i he (’ode of Virginia in ‘Every 

assemblage of Negroes for I In* purpose of instruction 
in reading or writing shall In* an unlawful assembly. 
Any justice may issue his warrant to any officers 
or oilier person requiring him to enter any place 
where such assemblage may he and seize any 
Negro therein ; and he or ‘any other just ice may 
order such Negro to be punished with strip!*. 
Again, if a white person assemble with Negroes for 
the purpose of instructing them to read or write, 
he snail be confined to jail not exceeding six months 
and fined not exceeding one hundred dollars.” 

“Hero is another paragraph from an Act passed 
in South (Carolina in lSIM. ‘If any person shall 
hereafter «toaoh any slave to rend or write, or shall 
aid in assisting any slave to read or write, or cause 
or procure any slave to he taught to road or write, 
such person, if a free white person, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall for every such offence against 
this Act be tined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars and imprisoned not more than six months; 
or, if a person of colour, shall ho whip|K?d not 
exceeding fifty lashes and lined not exceeding 
fifty dollars : And if a slave, shall he whipped not 
exceeding fifty lashes/’ 

‘‘Simillar Acts were passed in Georgia and 
Alabama.” 

When the Negroes were freed in 18135, 
such laws ceased to bo operative*. In 11180 in 
the L. S. A. 10.3 per cent of Negroes were 
illiterate and 83*7 percent were literate. This 
means that tnainlv in On years, from December 
10, 1805, to 1030, an orginally uncivilized 
people*, without any indigenous alphabet and 
literature * of their own, had become literate 
to the extent of 83.7 per cent. This has been 
possible because of the desire of the Negroes 
for . knowledge, the intellectual atmosphere of 
America, the .facilities provided by the State 
for -their education, though less than those 
provided for the whites, and the facilities 
created by the Negroes themselves for their 
own education. 

The facts relating to India will now be 
stated. 

’ This country possessed scripts and 
alphabets at least two thousand years ago. 
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'his date is given in order that it may not 
o challenged even by those European scholars 
/ho are most obsessed with the notion of 
hdian inferiority. The most ancient Sanskrit 
iterature of India is, according to the same 
;lass of scholars, at least three thousand years 
}ld. Pali literature is also more than two 
thousand years old. The literatures of many 
modern languages of India are at least a 
thousand years old. 

Indian literatures of the pre-British period 
contain not only poems, dramas, and works of 
fiction in prose but also valuable philosophical 
and scientic works of various descriptions. 

It is generally admitted that in ancient 
times Hindus had made great progress in the 
art of education, though the extent of literacy 
in those days or in the Pathan and Mughal 
period cannot be definitely ascertained. But 
the records, reports and statements of British 
officers and writers go to show that in the 
years immediately preceding and following 
the establishment of the rule of the East India 
Company there was a greater degree of literacy 
in India than now. Major B. D. Basil, in his 
book cited above, quotes the following passage 
from the late Mr. Keir Hardie’s work on 
India , p. 5 : — 

MnxMuller, on the strength of official documents 
and a missionary report concerning education 
in Bengal prior to the British occupation, assorts 
that, there were then 80,000 native schools in 
Bengal; or one? for every four hundred of the 
population. Ludlow, in his history of British India, 
says that ‘in every Hindoo village which has 
retained its old form I am assured that the 
children generally are able to read, write, and 
cipher, hut where we have swept away the village 
system as in Bengal, there the village school has 
also disappeared.’ 

Major Basu’s book gives extracts relating 
to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies also. 

Mr. Edward J. Thompson, whose worst 
enemy will not accuse him of overestimating 
the achievements of India or Indians, has been 
constrained to admit in 7 he Reconstruction of 
India (Faber & Faber Limited, London, 1 980) 
that in India "there was more literacy, if of a 
low kind, than until within the last ten years.” 
But this grudging admission is not accurate. 
For, whereas "official documents and a 
missionary report concerning education in 
Bengal prior to the British occupation” mention 
80,000 schools in Bengal or one for every 400 


of the population, the latest Quinquennial 
Review on the Progress of Education in 
Bengal, for the years 1927-1982, mentions 
only fi9,08fi educational institutions, including, 
not merely schools, but universities, arts 
colleges, professional colleges, secondary 
schools and primary schools, for a population 
of 5,01,14,002 souls, or one educational 
institution for every 725 of the population. 

Let us, however, not lay stress upon the 
fact that in pre-British India there was more 
literacy, "if of a low kind,” as Mr. Thompson 
says, than now. Let us merely record the 
existing state of things. 

Before that is done, it. must in all fairness 
be recorded with profound feelings of appre- 
ciation that neither the Government of the East 
India Company nor the Government of India 
under the British Crown has ever enacted laws 
providing the punishment of fines, imprisonment 
or whipping for Indians receiving education 
or for Europeans giving education to Indians. 
In this respect the European branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race can claim to be vastly 
superior to the American branch. It may be 
objected, that the Negroes of America were 
slaves, whereas the Indians were and arc 
merely a conquered people and that not all 
parts of India were brought under subjuga- 
tion by fighting. But though there is a difference 
between slavery and political subjection, what 
really matters is that the British people had the 
power to make the giving and receiving of 
education on the part of Indians a penal 
offence. It was extremely generous and 
merciful of them, therefore, not to exercise that 
power in the way that the white . Americans 
did with regard to the Negroes bcfofe‘1865. 

It has been stated above that'inainly in the 
course of 65 years 83‘7 per cent of the 
originally uncivilized Negroes in America had 
been made literate. 

Assuming that the people of India, before 
being brought under British rule, were uncivi- 
lized, alphabet-less, literature-less, without ’ arts 
and crafts, at least 83*7 per cent of them 
should have been made literate in the more 
than 65 years of British rule — at any rate in 
the more than 65 years which have elapsed 
since the Education Despatch of 1854, 
commonly, though not correctly, styled the 
"Intellectual Charter of India,” and accurately 
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spoken of as Wood’s Despatch after Sir 
Charles Wood, then President of the Board of 
Control of the East India Company. As 
against the 83*7 per cent of American Negro 
literacy in 1 930, may be mentioned the 8 
(eight) per cent literacy of the people of India 
in 1931. So American Negroes are ten times 
as literate as Indians under British rule. In 
this respect, therefore, the European branch 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is vastly inferior to 
the American branch of the same race. 

Our observation is strictly limited to 
literacy. Racial and political treatment should 
not, therefore, be brought in. 


Literacy in India 


It does not much matter if some Provinces 
and States are ahead of others in literacy. 
For the shameful fact is that 92 per 
cent of Indians are illiterate and only 
8 per cent are literate. Nevertheless, as the 
Provinces and States will have to make 
independent efforts to reach at least the 
American Negro’s level of literacy, namely, 
83*7 per mille, the following table taken from 
the Census of India Report for 1931, showing 
the number of literates per mille, may be 
found useful as a reminder : 


Burma 
Cochin 
Travancore 
Baroda 
Aden 
Ooorg 


m 

337 

289 

209 

182 

176 


Andamans A Nicobars 170 
Delhi 163 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 125 

Western India States 125 
Madras States* 121 

Bengal 111 

Bombay*?* 108 

Madras 108 

Mysore 106 

Assam 93 

Bombay States 71 

* Excluding Cochin & 
Travancore . 
t Including Aden . 


Central Provinces 
Panjab 
Assam States 
Bengal States 
United Provinces 
Baluchistan 
Bihar & Orissa 
Central India 
Hyderabad 
N.-W. F. Province 
U. P. States 
Gwalior 
Raj pu tan a 
Panjab States 
Panjab States Agency 
Jammu k Kashmir 

B. and O. States 
Sikkim 

C. P. States 


66 

63 

61 

61 

55 

51 
53 

52 
50 
49 
49 
47 
43 
42 
42 
40 
39 
35 
23 


There is a wrong notion that in India some 
communities are very much advanced in 
education. The following table taken from 
the Census Report for 1931, showing the 
number of literates per thousand, makes it 
plain that no community has reached the 
American Negro’s level of literacy ; 


i?i 


Parais 

791 

Jew# 

416 

Jains 

353 

Christians 

279 

Sikhs 

91 


Indian Buddhist# 90 

Hindus 84. 

Muslims 64; 

Tribal 7 J 

All exclusive of Burma. 


The Baklyas of Bengal, the Tamil Brahmans 
of tin* Madras Presidency and tin* Kayasthas 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
are said to bo very advanced in education. 
But they arc all far below the American 
Negro’s level of literacy. Among Baidyas 
635 per thousand arc literate, among Tamil 
Brahmans 626, and among U. P. Kayasthas 
about 416. 

We have spoken above of the American 
Negro’s level of literacy. Of the native-born 
American whites, 98.5 per cent or 985 per 
thousand are literate. The Japanese figure 
is slightly higher. 


11 Educationally almost saturated ” 

The latest official Quinquennial Review on 
the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1927- 
1932, observes that “these two communities 
(Christians and ‘educationally advanced’ Hindus) 
are “educationally almost saturated.” Perhaps 
in proof of this statement, this official publica- 
tion says that “the number of their pupils has 
not shown much variation during the last 
decade.” Asa matter of fact, as the same official 
report mentions elsewhere (p. 8), “the advanced 
Hindus have lost ground in the primary and 
the secondary stages, in which their enrolment 
was 6,31,531 at the end of the quinquennium 
as against 6,40,309 in 1926-27.” 

A substance is said to be saturated with 
some other substance when the former has 
absorbed and holds the greatest amount , 
possible of the latter. But can it be said that - 
any Hindu caste, however ‘advanced’ educa- ; 
tionally, has absorbed the largest possible '! 
amount of education? If it be found that , 
almost nil persons above the age of, say, 5 . 
belonging to any caste are at least literate, ■ 
or that almost all its boys and girls of school- | ; 
going age are receiving instruction, then it 
can be said that it is educationally saturated. , 
Biit* as the Quinquennial Review nowhere says j j 
which Hindu castes are officially considered 
educationally advanced, nor what percentage 
of the total population is officially held to be 
of school-going age, the accuracy of the official 
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remark cannot bo tested. The only test that 
can be applied is to see whether any Hindu 
caste in Bengal is literate to as great an extent 
as, say, the native-born American whites, of 
whom 985 per thousand are literate. Now, in 
the Bengal Census Report for 1931, the most 
literate castes mentioned are : Baidya, 935 
per thousand literate ; Brahman, 452 per 
thousand literate ; Kayastha, 401 per thousand 
literate ; Agarwala, 344 per thousand literate ; 
and Shaha 298 per thousand literate. These 
figures show that none of these castes approach 
the native-born American whites (or even the 
American Negroes) in literacy, and that there 
are numerous adults and juveniles among them 
who are illiterate. Therefore, it is undoubtedly 
incorrect to say that the ‘educationally 
advanced’ Hindus of Bengal arc ‘educationally 
almost saturated.’ They are nothing of the 
kind. The reason why there has been a 
decrease in the number of pupils from those 
classes is, not because there has been excessive 
education among them, but because economic 
depression and unemployment have struck 
them hard, and consequently they have become 
less able to send their children to school than 
they wore before. 


Lady Clerks and Soldier Clerks 


On the 9th of March last Mr. S. 0. Mitra 
asked some questions in the Legislative 
Assembly relating to lady clerks and soldier 
clerks, obviously employed in military offices. 

Mr. 8 . 0. Mitra put a number of questions 
asking why British soldier clerks and lady clerks 
were given a higher pay, whereas the pay of 
Indian clerks was further reduced for future 
rceruitment. 

Mr. Tottenham replied that the Government 
were satisfied that soldier clerks and lady clerks 
of suitable qualifications could not, be obtained 
at a lesser salary, while Indian clerks could be 
obtained on rates considerably lower than those 
they now received. Lady clerks were necessary, 
as they performed certain duties more efficiently 
and better than men (laughter). 


The Government may be satisfied that 
soldier clerks and lady clerks could not be 
got for lesser pay, but Indians think that, as 
there is much unemployment in Britain, 
Government could have got white clerks of 
both sexes on lesser pay if they could have 
brought themselves to take advantage of white 
• persons’ neediness just as they have taken 
of unemployment among Indian 


educated men to reduce the pay of Indian 
male clerks. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : “May I ask the Home 
Member whether the Government of India have 
decided to recruit lady clerks for certain classes 
of work in the civil departments as well ?” 

Sir Henry Haig : “1 must have notice of that 
question.” 

Mr. B. Das : “May I take it that, lady clerks 
are employed because they exercise* a healthy 
influence on the conscience of officers which leads 
to efficiency ?” 

Mr. Tottenham : “No Sir.” 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : “Arc they asked to 
leave service when they get married ?” 

Mr. Tottenham : “That/s so.” 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : “What’s the reason for 
employing unmarried girls ?” 

Mr. Tottenham : “Reasons are obvious. Married 
ladies have other duties to perform” (laughter). 

Do the unnuuTied Indy clerks perform 
these “other duties” of married Indies while 
uniunrried, so that on getting married they 
cannot perform them both at home and in 
office because of the fatigue of reduplication ? 

Sir Henrv Gidney maintained that there was 
a considerable soope tor reduction of expenditure 
under overhead charges, lb* objected to soldier 
clerks being given a higher pay. lie reealled 
the fact that for ten years he had been urging 
economy in the medical services, but unfortunately 
though India had to foot the hi)) the War Office 
dictated the policy and insisted on a costly British 
personnel in the ancillary services. The speaker 
pleaded for a small army, a unit being raised 
from among Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans who must have a higher pay than 
Indian soldiers. 

Addressing Mr. Tottenham, he added : “They 
are sons of your own soldiers. Give them a chance 
of bearing the military burden and taking part 
in the defence of their own country.” 

The following “Twilight Twitters” from 
The Bombay Sentinel relate to the foregoing 
bits from the Assembly Catechism of March 
9 last : 

Mr. Tottenham told the Assembly -that the Army 
officials wanted “lady clerks” 4m higher salaries 
than Indians, because they coitld perform “certain 
duties” more efficiently and better than men. 

We believe you, George ! 

To another Member Mr. Tottenham said these 
“lady clerks” left the service when they got married 
because the Army officers had no longer any use 
for married “lady clerks.” 

He seems to know something. 

The Army Secretary further explained . that 
“married ladies” had other duties to perform at 
home, which possibly they could not do "in the 
office, though it was admitted that they did not 
exercise a healthy influence on the conscience of 
officers leading to efficiency. 

We had thought as much. But the bad example 
of the Army is now being copied by Civil officers, 
who, too, can’t be denied the efficiency of these 
“lady clerks” in performing certain duties 
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Sir Henry Oitlney made a moving appeal to the 
Army Secretary to raise a small army unit of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, since 
“they are the sons of your own soldiers.” 

Of course, it had no reference to this Army 
Secretary's explanation about lady clerks. 

The Army Secretary wisely refusal to commit 
himself either way. and the parentage of the 
Colonel’s Anglo-Indian wards rem aim'd undecided. 

We must now wait for a further appeal to 
soldiers by the gallant Colonel -who can never say 
die in such a good cause. 

Commander-in-Chief on Wordy 
War-path 

Sir Philip Ghetwode, the ( 'ommander-in- 
Chief, said in tin* course of bis speech during 
the debate on the Capitation Tribunal's Report 
in the Council of State that most of the 
speeches in both houses against excessive 
army expenditure were in the nature of special 
pleading in which “an economy of truth was 
practised.” It was perhaps his extreme 
courtesy which led him to say that he would 
not like to characterize some of those 
speeches, in the words of a well known British 
politician, ns “frigid and calculated lies.” 
Was it because they did not want to be 
outdone in courtesy that the valiant Members 
of the Council of State referred to did not like 
to sav or oven to think that Sir Philip's speech 
abounded in tepid and effortless “terminolo- 
gical inexactitudes” involving a holocaust of 
truth ? That Sir Philip had no regard for 
truth will appear from the fact that he has 
said that the army in India is kept solely for 
Indian purposes, whereas it is well known and 
was repeated in tin* House of Commons on 
March 7 last by Sir Samuel Iloare and Earl 
Wintcrton, a former under-secretary for state, 
that. India is a training ground for the British 
army and the army in India had been repea- 
tedly used in the past and would be used in 
the future also for imperial purposes. 

The certificate of frugal use of truth which 
the aforesaid members have received from the 
Commander-: n-Chief should stand them in 
good stead on the outbreak of the next world 
war. They should then apply for jobs in the 
British Imperial War Lies Department. 

" Respectful '* Co-operation 

In giving relief to the sufferers from the 
earthquake in Bihar, it is not only unobjec- 


tionable but necessary that, there should be 
co-operation between the Government and till 
the non-official agencies engaged in the work 
of philanthropy in that province. Such 
co-operation implies mutual confidence and 
respect Therefore, Congress workers 
did nothing wrong to offer their co-operation 
to the Government unasked. But it would 
have been enough if simply co-operation or 
cordial or wholehearted co-operation lmd 
been ottered. The addition of the word 
‘respectful* was at the best superfluous. On 
account of the use of words like ‘respect- 
fully’ and ‘most respectfully* in petitions and 
the like, the word ‘respectful* in similar 
contexts has come Ui lx* associated more with 
conventional obsequiousness than with any 
sincere feeling of respect* 

It is needless to emphasize that it. is not 
here insinuated that Mahatma Gandhi has 
been obsequious. Such an insinuation would 
be absurd. 

Reconstruction of Bihar and 
Hindu Architecture 

As many towns and villages in Bihar 
will have* to lx* reconstructed, all those* who 
are directly and indirectly connected with the 
work of reconstruction should have their 
attention drawn to the ancient Indian ideas 
of village-planning, town-planning and arclii-, 
teeture in general. They an* to lx* found in 
Professor Dr. I\ K. Aeharya's masterly 
edition of the* ancient- standard Sanskrit work 
Man (tsar a in five sumptuous volumes. Those 
who do not know Sanskrit need not think 
that the work will not be of any use to 
them. I*o r Dr. Aeharva has given a full 
English translation of the work with critical 
notes. There are also numerous plates, which 
will help architects, engineers and builders in 
their work. 

# European architecture has not been a com- 
plete success in India either from the artistic or 
from the economic point of view. We should 
give a trial to our own architectural rules, 
and plans, which were not crude but scientific. , 

The eighty chapters of this monumental, 
work deal with various subjects, among which 
may be mentioned, as of immediate importance, 
the selection of site, the examination of soil, site- 
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plans, the village, town-planning, the dimen- 
sions of buildings, the bases and pedestals of 
columns, the features of buildings one-storeyed 
to twelve-storeyed, courts, temples, pavilions, 
mansions, dwelling-houses, royal palaces, etc. 

As the Government and non-official relief 
societies and the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
are going to spend lakhs of rupees, they 
would do well to spend a very much smaller 
sum to purchase copies of this work, for the 
preparation and publication of which the 
author has received encouragement and 
assistance from the Government of India, the 
Government of the United Provinces and 
Other governments, and some high officials. 
The work has been published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

It has been reported in the papers that 
in Nepal old temples, constructed according 
to ancient Indian methods, have not suffered 
so much from the earthquake ns more modern 
buildings. There is reason to believe that 
buildings on the Manasara plans and methods 
would be durable and beautiful, as well as 
comparatively inexpensive. 

The patriotism of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Iiajcndra Prasad 
and other leaders need not be referred to. But 
it is not to their or anybody elsc’s patriotism 
that it is necessary to appeal. The appeal 
is to common sense. And the common-sense 
view is that an elaborate and practical hand- 
book of architecture, which has come down 
from antiquity and which embodies the age- 
long experience of many experts native to 
the soil and the climate, should at least be 
given a trial. To dismiss it without such 
trial, is to insult ourselves as ^well as our 
• ancestors. Of course, there should be adapta- 
tions to modern conditions, wherever neces- 
lisary. 

# 

Sir Abdur Rahim on fhe Capitation 
Charges 

„ During the Budget debate in the Assembly, 
Sir Abdur Rahim moved a token cut in respect 
|0f the demand for the Army Department. ; In 
w* course of his speech he said : 

India had been treated very inequitably in the 
matter of capitation charges. Only very meagre 
facts had been placed before the Assembly, but 
; $ven those were enough to make the assertion 
that, while the Government of India had fought 


for fairplay, they had been treated very badly. 
The Army Secretary had admitted during the 
last debate in the Assembly on this question that 
India was entitled to more than two crores. 

Mr. Tottenham, the Army Secretary, 
wanted to correct him by saying : "I never 
said we were entitled but that we had pressed 
for more.” Sir Abdnr Rahim replied : 

“Supposing your figure had been accepted, it 
would have been much more than two crores.” 

Mr. Tottenham : “Yes, but that doesn’t mean 
wo wore entitled to more” (laughter). 

Sir Abdur Rahim : “I dare say you did not 
put forward the ease which you did not believe 
as being just and fair. Those two crores appear 
to be a sort of a gift to India and it does not 
meet the situation. We want full justice to the 
Indian people. We are not asking for dole or 
charity. British garrisons are maintained in 
India for imperial purposes. This was a statement 
made in the Simon Commission Report, which is 
the political bilde of die-hards, whether in England 
or in India. 

“As for the Frontier problem, which is Hung 
in our face every time, I ask whether the state 
of things is the same now as it was in 1920. 
Then, what about economies that are possible in 
the administrative and ancillary services of the 
army ?” 


Sin and fhe Bihar Earthquake 

According to the Associated Press, 

Patna. March 20. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the first public 
meeting at Mangles Tank, Patna City, this after- 
noon, when large crowds numbering about; -10.000 
gathered to hear him. An address on behalf of 
citizens was presented to him. 

Gandhiji in the course of his speech said a 
terrible calamity had befallen them as a punish- 
ment for their sins. Their duty after the terrible 
disaster was to purify themselves. 

According to the United Press , 

Patna, March. 20. 

“Sin is the cause of this great Calamity, though 
I. cannot say whose sin it is. Sin must be expliated 
by- those who still survive.” /thus said Manatma 
Gandhi addressing a largely attended public 
meeting this evening held at Mangles Tank, 
Patna City. 

Both the news agencies agree in reporting 
that Mahatmaji said that sin was the cause of 
the Bihar earthquake. The United Press adds 
the words "though I cannot say whose* sin it 
is.” That perhaps means that Gandhiji- does not 
know definitely who the persons are whose sin 
has been punished in this terrible manner. 
But these persons must be either the present 
generation of Biharis, killed or wounded by the 
earthquake, or their ancestors. For it is a 
well-observed fact that for certain kinds of 





wickedness on the ; part of men and ■women 
their descendants suffer, as they likewise profit 
by the virtues of their ancestors. In the case 
of infectious or contagious diseases, men also 
sometimes suffer for the faults of others. 
Similarly, the good example and the influence 
of the good character of persons benefit others. 
All such cases of suffering and benefit admit 
of scientific explanation. 

But Mahatmaji has not explained the laws 
according to which untouchability, lying, 
personal impurity, dishonesty, thieving, etc., 
, can bring down strong buildings and thereby 
kill or wound men, women and children, cause 
fissures in the soil, spread sand over fertile 
lands, choke up wells, and so on and so forth. 
Nor has it been clear to us why God should 
punish the Biharis alone for the sins of Indians 
in general, including themselves ; — for we are 
not among those who are in His secrets. It 
has never been demonstrated or asserted that 
the Biharis are the most wicked among 
Indians, or that untouchability, dishonesty, 
personal impurity, thieving, lying, etc., 
prevail in Bihar to a greater extent than 
in any other province or area. Are those 
in Bihar who have not suffered in life, 
limb or property by the earthquake entirely 
sinless or at least more virtuous than those 
who have suffered ? Are those who have 
suffered most the most sinful ? Justice 
requires that there should be gradation in 
.punishment. Can anybody point out such 
i gradation in the case of the sufferers from 
earthquake iii Bihar ? As regards untouchability, 
in certain parts of the Madras Presidency, 
for example, this evil custom prevails to a 
greater extent and in a more heinous form 
than in Bihar. If untouchability be the cause 
of the earthquake, why should Bihar 
be made the scapegoat for the sins of other 
areas ? Of course, according to orthodox 
Christians^ Jesus Christ suffered for the sins 
of all mankind, so that they, might be saved 
Wc do not believe in this doctrine of vica- 
rious punishment or suffering. But even if 
we did, we do not know that anybody has 
claimed that the people of Bihar are like 
Christ and have been punished for the salva- . 
Mtion of other Indians. .,i 

Somewhat , t figuratively it is true,; that ali i 
Jndianaare.o^^ .tip ,.tota]^nts of 


in the saute way, that all men, mcludi$|$ 
people of Bihar, are one family. It fa, 
true that sometimes innocent members 7 t 
family have to suffer for the faults of # 

But if the theory that the Biharis are si 
for the sins of all ludiaus is to be accepl 
it should first be established that the 
quake is really a visitation for sins, the c&i 
connection between sin and the destrupi 
of houses etc. and the like and human lr 
by earthquake should be established and 
should be clearly proved why Bilnir shoilj 
have been chosen to suffer for , itself tmd 
rest of India. The Mahatma believes, wl 
he says and says what he believes. But 
assertions of even the greatest of men withotitj 
proof cannot and ought not to satisfy 
modern minds. 

It is as well known to us as to the moit| 
loyal and devout of Oandhiji’H disciples and$ 
followers that he is incapable of knowingly ; 
insulting or being cruel to anybody. But; 
it sends to us that to tell the sufferers from 
the; earthquake that they or their near and: 
dear ones who are dead or maimed wore or 
are sinners is to add insult and cruelty to their ; 
losses and sufferings. Not that they or any! 
of us arc immaculate. But why practically l 
mark them out or brand them as sinners par 
excellence ? 

If sin be tin; cause of the havoc wrought 
by the earthquake, piety must be its remedy. 
And, therefore, if the people of Bihar be pious 
again, their ruined houses, lands, wells, eta*; 
should be restored to their former condition] 
without any engineering or other effort on tbe^ 
part of official and non-official agencies.! 
We certainly want that men should hm 
virtuous aud pious, but not in the expectation! 
that virtue and piety will prevent the loss and| 
suffering caused by earthquakes, hurricani 
inundations etc. 

We have paid, we, are not in the secrets! 
of God, and we, therefore, .profess, complete 
agnosticism regarding t^e , moral and spiritual 
, causes of earthquakes, if any., Scienfcisfcsmay 
or may not, have beep able to , discover, the" 
causes of all cpsmical, pr terrestrial convulsion*! 
and disturbances. But of some, they haye beenj 
.able, to find, put the pauses. JfeteoroJogiste ari * 
<tjying ( tp know , ^pforeharid $ie time pj 
breaking of storms or the approach 


jpant - of the JamiJy.; Itja true, mOftjpany *bey 
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able to give useful warnings beforehand, though 
so far as earthquakes are concerned scientists 
have not to our knowledge received or publish- 
ed premonitions. But it is our belief that if 
anybody were to say that hurricanes and 
floods were caused by the sins of sufferers 
from them, he might be instrumental 
in misleading people to believe that such 
terrestrial disturbances being caused by 
human sin, they could likewise be prevent- 
ed by human piety, and therefore, meteorolo- 
gists and other similar scientific men need not 
carry on their investigations or be listened 
to. 

The idea of punishment should not at all 
be connected with terrestrial phenomena like 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, etc. They have 
happened in the past and would happen again 
iii the future irrespective of whether particular 
continents, countries, provinces, districts, towns 
and villages arc inhabited by the most virtuous 
people or not. Such things happen in conse- 
quence of the operation of natural laws, 
which also are no doubt expressions of 
God’s will, for not even a leaf falls without 
His knowledge and will. But it is not correct 
to think that natural phenomena happen 
directly or necessarily to punish vice or reward 
virtue. The same forces of Nature which in 
some places and on some occasions cause loss 
and suffering are beneficial and cause happiness 
in other places and times. It is all in the 
day's work, and we should accept both kinds 
of occurrences with equanimity. Sudden or 
untimely death is not worse . or more terrible 
than death of the opposite kind. Nor is death 
necessarily a punishment. It dissolves the body 
but not the soul. As for property, we cannot 
take it with us to the next world. 

Moreover, we should bear in mind the 
fact that the anthropocentric idea of the 
universe is not applicable in all cases. It 
cannot be said that the Creator of the Universe 
does everything solely with a view to either 
rewarding or punishing men. There are other 
worlds than our own ; aud other creatures, 
other organisms, other things than man 
even in this world. Cosmic and terrestrial 
phenomena have a bearing on all of them, 
which ought to be borne in mind, if not also 
studied. 

Jn conclusion, we should like to add that 


justice requires that punishments should fit 
and be appropriate to offences. Decades ago 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote a poem which 
contains two lines in which, referring to 
the treatment received by the so-called 
untouchables and other similar classes in our 
country, he says : “O my luckless country, 
to those whom you have humiliated — you 
will have to be equal to them in your own 
humiliation." That India is a pariah among 
nations, appears to us to be a more appropriate 
and scientifically explicable punishment for the 
evil customs of untouchability and the like 
than the Bihar earthquake. 

As an example of the opposite kind of 
thing happening to a nation, take the case of 
Japan. That country had the Samurai as its 
highest caste whose profession was to fight 
and to rule, and its Eta, who were the lowest 
caste and wore untouchables. The Samurai 
gave up their privileges of their own accord, 
and the stigma of untouchability was removed 
from the brows of the Eta. Japan's high place 
among nations is due in the last resort in 
part at least to the uplift of the lowly and the 
relinquishment of privileges by the aristocracy. 


Independence for the Philippines 

According to a Reuter’s telegram, 

President Roosevelt has signed the Philippine 
Independence Bill already approved by the Con- 
gress granting independence within ten to twelve 
years. The measure is Subject to approval by the 
Philippine Legislature, which must accept the terms 
of the Bill by October 1, otherwise the Bill lapses. 

The terms of the Bill have • not yet been 
cabled. But if the Filipinos get independence 
or even internal autonomy twelve years hence, 
they will get after 46 years of American 
occupation of their islands what India has not 
got after more than a century and a half of 
British occupation. Even now, the Filipinos 
have a far better constitution than . what the 
White Paper promises to India. • - ; 

Lord Willingdon on Lord Irwin 

In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar Antony 
begins his funeral oration thus : — 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears ; I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
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In unveiling the statue of Lord Irwin, who 
is happily still in the land of the living, Lord 
Willingdon might have said : 

“Friend*, Britons, Indians, lend me your ears ; 

J come to praise Irwin, though I buried the Irwin- 
Gandhi pact.” 

Devanagari As Common Script 

The address of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda as president of the 
Hindi Conference at Delhi, which was read 
out for him in his absence, contains the 
following passage : 

“As to the question of a common script for 
India, I am opposed to Roman for the same reason 
that I am opposed to English vernacular. It is 
not rooted in our soil. It is like the esperanto, an 
artificial product, not admittedly great, dozens of 
alphabets added to the confusion of tongues. But 
as in Hindi we can arrive at a Lingua Franca, so 
Devanagri is our natural common script. Any 
one who knows the Sanskrit characters can easily 
learn to read all the derivative scripts. Enlightened 
patriotism calls for a national tongue and reason 
urges that wc achieve a standard and universal 
script. Our great neighbour China with four 
hundred million people is now teaching a common 
set of characters to all, and producing a new 
literature in the common tongue. If China in 
turmoil can do it, we can.” 

The adoption of Hindi or Urdu or 
Hindustani as the Lingua Indica does 
not involve the giving up or the suppression 
of the other living languages of India. 
When there is such a Lingua Indica, 
it will be used by those whose mother tongue 
it is not, only for interprovincial communication 
and for All-India purposes ; but at the same 
time those whose mother tongue it is not will 
continue to use their mother tongue and 
cultivate its literature. If, however, there is 
a common script for India of Indian origin, it 
must lead to the giving up of all other indige- 
nous scripts. For, otherwise, except in the 
areas whose script is to become the common 
script of India, there would be two scripts, vix., 
the All-India and the provincial. But that 
would be very inconvenient. In Andhra-desa 
or Tamil Nad or Orissa or Bengal or Assam, 
for example, it would be necessary to print 
Telugu, Tamil, Oriya, Bengali or Assamese 
books in two scripts. But if the All-India, 
script alone were used in supersession of every 
other script, it would be necessary to print all 
books only in one script That would be very 
convenient 


But we should be very careful in our choice 
and adoption of a script. Supposing oil 
provinces of India agreed to have ft Sanskritic 
script, of which we are not sure, though our 
personal predilection is in favour of such a 
script, it would by no means even then follow 
that Nagari would be the most suitable. It is 
neither the easiest nor the most convenient to 
read, write or print and perhaps it is not also 
the oldest. 

It is true the Roman script is not rooted in 
our soil. But it was not rooted in the soil of 
Turkey, yet Turkey has adopted it. In saying 
this we are not arguing in favour of the 
adoption of the Roman script. What we mean 
is that, if a change has to be made, let us 
adopt that script which will make reading, 
writing and printing easiest for our children 
and children's children. There was a time 
when the Deva Nagari script did not exist. 
There were then older scripts which appeared 
to be rooted in our soil. Yet they have dis- 
appeared. If we make a good choice now, it 
will become rooted in the soil in course of 
time. It should also be borne in mind that 
no alphabet, no script, is perfect as a whole ; — 
some letters may be taken and kept as they 
arc, others may have to be rejected, still others 
may have to be; altered a little and some 
new ones may have to be added. 

If unobjectionable from other points of 
view, that script would be preferable which 
would make it most practicable for Indians 
to have cultural and commercial relations with 
the largest number of men in and outside 
India. 

Khan Obeidullah Khan Not fo be 
Released. 

It is much to be regretted that the Viceroy 
has refused to intervene in the matter of the 
suggested release of Khan Obeidullah Khan 
who is lying seriously ill at Multan jail. No 
doubt, * the matter is strictly within the 
jurisdiction of the N.-W. F. Province Govern- 
ment. But the Viceroy could have influenced 
that Government if he chose to do so. 

“ Why Not Poison Him ?" 

With reference to this same gentleman 
(Khan Obeidullah Khan) Mr. Maswood 
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Ahmed,) asked the Home Member in 

the Assembly, "If the Government propose to 
et rid of the man forever, why not poison 
im ?” This was to be sure a most 
astounding question, one the like of 

which, has been, we believe, never asked in any 
legislative chamber. Does Mr. Maswood 

Ahmed know or suspect or imagine that the 
Government ever wanted to get rid of once 
for all and therefore poisoned any prisoner, 
internee or detenu, that he asked such a 
question ? The matter arose thus : 

New Delhi, Mar. 1G. 

Replying to Mr. Maswood Ahmed whether any 
correspondence had passed between the Government 
of India and the Government of North-West 
Frontier Province in connection with the illness 
of Obeiduliah Khan, a political prisoner, now con- 
fined in Multan Central .rail, Sir Harry Haig 
stated that the Fornticr Government had reported 
to the Government of India the facta which were 
subsequently published in a communique. The 
Government of India did not projwse to take up 
with the Government of North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince the question of Obeiduliah Khan’s Release, as 
the prisoner was undergoing imprisonment in 
default of giving security under section 40 of the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation and the Government 
of India were not. prepared to interfere in the 
matter of his release, which was a concern of the 
Frontier Government. 

Volleys of supplementary questions were asked 
from all corners of the House regarding the release 
and illness of Obeiduliah Khan. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed asked whether it was not 
a fact that Obeiduliah Khan has been suffering 
from tuberculosis. 

Sir Harry Haig : 1 understand that is so. 

.Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did he not first contract 
the disease at Multan ? 

Sir Harry Haig : I have no information as to 
when and where the disease was. contracted. 

Dewan Lalchand Navalrai : Are not the Govern- 
ment. of India in view of the prisoner's serious ill- 
ness and in view of the Frontier Government, not 
taking proper steps prepared to interfere in the 
matter ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Certainly not. The prisoner 
resorted to hunger-strike and in my judgment the 
Government of India cannot interfere. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Is not Obeiduliah. Khan’s 
case a peculiar one, inasmuch as he has been sent 
to the Multan Jail by the Frontier Government 
while responsibility of his health lies with the 
Pan jab Government ? 

Sir Harry Haig : I don’t think there is any 
serious complication there. The resjxmsibilit.y of his 
release lies with the Frontier Government. 

Mr. D. K. Laliiri Chowdhury : Why did the 
prisoner resort to hunger-strike ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Shortly after his deportation 
he resorted to hunger-strike and this is the fifth 
occasion of hunger-strike apparently as a protest 
against his retransfer to Multan Jail. 

Mr. Lahfyi Chowdhury : Who will be responsible 
for the priebher’s death ? 


Sir Harry Haig : If a man resorts to hunger* 
strike and dies, the resixnisibility lies with him. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed : Obeidulla . Khan 
contracted the diseaso at Multan, the climate of 
which place does not suit him. Why, then, ho 
has been sent back there ? 

Mr. Navalrai : Who will be responsible if 
he dies ? 

Sir Harry Haig : The man himself who resorts 
to hunger-strikes voluntarily. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Haven’t, the Government 
of India intervened on similar occasions in 
the past ? 

Sir Harry Haig : l have no recollection, except 
in one case, which wc do regard as peculiarly our 
own, namely, the case of Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter). 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed : As he contracted 
tuberculosis in Multan is not it an essential part 
of jail discipline that he should not be kept in 
Multan ? 

Sir Harry Haig : He was sent to Multan, as the 
Government considered it to be in the interest of 
his health. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Will the Gowernment, 
enquire if he had tuberculosis at Multan ? 

Sir Harry Haig : I don’t propose to make any 
enquiry. 

Mr. Maswoad Ahmed : If the Government 
propose to get rid of the man for ever, why not 
poison him ? 

Sir Harry Haig : That’s not a reasonable way 
of looking at. a hunger-striker who chooses to do 
so voluntarily, with the result that lie has impaired 
his health. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh : Are the Government 
aware that the mother of Obeiduliah sent 
telegrams to the Members of flu; Assembly stating 
that the condition of the prisoner is precarious ? 

Sir Harry Haig : I am quite aware of the 
pressure that has been brought, to bear on the 
members. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh : How a telegram 
appealing for justice and sympathy can he regarded 
as pressure being brought, to bear ? (applause). 

Sir Harry Haig : Members assume that certain 
action ought to have been taken. There I differ. 

—United Press . 


The impression in the mind of the public 
is that in many oases prisoners, internees, 
deportees or detenus do not, get the treatment 
to which they are entitled even according to 
the jail code, that they seek remedies through 
the proper channel, and when they fail to get 
justice that way, they resort to hungerstrike. 
And at this stage Government officers refuse to 
enquire into the matter on the ground that 
the hunger. strikers want to force the hands 
of the Government; A sort of vicious circle 
comes into existence in this way. 

It is encouraging to find that members of 
the Assembly from different provinces and 
communities interested themselves in the 
tragic case of Khan Obeiduliah Khan. It is 
to be hoped this attitude would be kept up 
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in other cases also. The number of men 
deprived of their liberty without trial is 
larger in Bengal than olscwhere. Some of 
these men contracted tuberculosis or some 
other serious illness while in a state of 
detention, which ended fatally in not a very 
few cases. To be interested in the cases of 
such persons, one must remove from one's 
mind the assumption that they arc terrorists 
(as that has never been proved), as also the 
assumption that terrorists are not entitled to 
humane treatment* for the worst of human 
beings are entitled to humane treatment. 

Vernacularizafion of Calcutta 
University Matriculation 

The TTon'ble Khwaja Nazimuddin, Educa- 
tion Minister of Bengal, has recently stated 
that the Bengal Government approve of the 
vernacular vehicle of instruction and examina- 
tion being adopted for the Calcutta University 
Matriculation, and that details are to be 
settled at a conference to which the University 
will be asked to send six delegates. 

The approval could and should have been 
given Jong ago. But perhaps the Khwaja 
Sahcb could not make up his mind until His 
Highness and Holiness the Right Honourable) 
the Aga Khan, who is not a Bengali and does 
not know Bengali, gave an unsolicited and 
unwanted certificate to the Bengali language 
and literature and asked Mussalnmu Bengalis 
to cultivate it. 

As for the details of the vcrnacularization 
scheme to be settled at the Conference, there 
is some curiosity and much greater apprehen- 
sion felt The conference, one may be sure, 
will consist of at least 13 members, so that, 
even if all the University nominees were left- 
wingers, they might be easily outvoted. 

“ Whither Britain" 

Mr. G. B. Shaw gave a broadcast 
talk in London in February last in the series 
named ■“ Whither Britain.” A summary of his 
talk runs* as follows?) 

Mr. Shaw said that the instinct not only of the 
distant /Indiaiv biit even of the nearby Welshman* 
the Irishman, and the Scot, was to resent and 
repudiate Imperial dominance, so that if we were 
to preserve* the connection, wg roust make it appear 


flattering ami advantageous to all tlio parts of the 
Empire, giving them Homo Rule, calling them 
Dominions instead of Colonies, and putting them 
on tho same footing as what we called the Mother 
Country, or even on a belter one. Hut let them 
think what (hat might, lead to. There was only a 
handful of English-speaking pwplo with pink 
skins in the Dominions. The Indians outnumbered 
the rest of the Empire, ineluding England, five to 
one. Consequently, the effect, of making India a 
Dominion, in the Canadian sense, would bo that 
England would become, in effect, a Dominion of 
India, and England might not like that. England 
might break off from the Empire, as the United 
States did. 

He could not feel sure of the iKsrmancnce of any 
intimate |M>liticaI combination not based on 
homogeneity— on the people in tho combination 
being reasonably like one another in their tastos 
and religious faiths, their traditions and hopes. 
A combination of the northern States of Europe 
with the United States of America, and with 
Australia and New Acalandj would lie far more 
homogeneous than any possible combination of 
Europeans and Asiatics. If he were a stranger 
from another planet he would say that, an attempt 
to combine England with India before England 
was combined with the United States on the ono 
side and with all her Western European neighbours 
on the other was a crazy reversal of the natural 
order of things, and could not. jiosRibly last.. If we 
did not * make the constituents of tne Empire so 
independent, of England that England would havo 
nothing to do but support an enormously expensive 
Navy to protect them, they would break off as 
the American Colonies did ; yet if we granted 
them that independence, the tail would wag the 
dog, as it did very vigorously at- the Ottawa 
Conference. 

Mr. G. B. Shaw (hired to refer to Inditing, 
Welshmen, Irishmen and Scots resenting and 
repudiating Imperial dominance, because, 
unlike Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, he talked 
in a place outside the jurisdiction of the 
( alcutta police and Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate ! Is it not ? 

A Gratuitous Jibe at the Bengali's 
" Babu English /* 

The following passage occurs in the presi- 
dential address of H. H. the Maharaja Gaek- 
wad of Baroda, read at the twenty-third session 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sanmielnn held at Delhi 
last month : 

That Hindi can he made the vehicle of a great 
literature Tulsidas and Ivahir showed. And a 
Bengali can learn it in a few days— whereas it 
takes him many years to speak even the Bftbu- 
specch which makes him a joke to those whose 
Macaulayan English he upes. 

’ It is not clear why the Bengali or his 
“Babu-speech” has been brought in here. 
Rivalry or professional jealousy* or offended 
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dignity could not have been the cause. For 
the Maharaja is not an aspirant for clerkships to 
which Bengali Babus aspire, nor do the Bengali 
Babus want to become ruling princes. 
There are numerous Bengalis who apeak Hindi 
as well as the average man whose mother 
tongue it is. Some Bengalis have written and 
others continue to write good Hindi. The 
Maharaja has great wealth and power to serve 
the cause of Hindi. But some Bengalis, too, 
have served and continue to serve its cause 
according to their resources. 

The Maharaja’s address has appeared in 
the papers in English. It is not stated whether 
it was originally written in English. If it was 
written in English, not in Hindi, which it ought 
to have been, that would go to show that the 
Maharaja was lacking in a sufficient knowledge 
of Hindi. 

As for Babu-English, it is no discredit for 
a foreigner not to be able to speak and write 
English like Englishmen ; but if a Bengali 
cannot speak and write Bengali correctly, that 
is discreditable to him. Bengalis arc not the 
only foreigners who cannot speak and write 
English like Englishmen. And in spite of 
their Babu-English some .Bengalis have 
attained distinction as writers of English. 
For example, in a letter to Rammohun Roy, 
one of the earliest Babus to speak and write 
English, Jeremy Bent-ham, the English 
\. philosopher, wrote : “Your works are made 
[known to me by a book, in which 1 read a 
I style, which, but for the name of a Hindu, 
jil should certainly have ascribed to the pen 
[of a superiorly educated and instructed 
| Englishman.” In the same letter, he praised 
[the History of India by James, Mill, but 
Jadded : “though as to style T wish I could 
with truth and sincerity pronounce it equal 
to yours.” Rammohun Roy’s writings, 
[however, have no place in English literature 

P roper. But perhaps Babu Rabindranath 
'agore’s writings may occupy a small corner 
in it, as also those of Toru I)utt and Sarojiili 
Naidu, daughters of Babus. 

3he Japanese Budget and The Indian 

Central and Provincial Budgets 

f 

I For weeks past, newspapers have 
ntained discussions of various items in the 


Central and the many Provincial Budgets, 
and the council chambers have rung with 
debates relating to budget allotments and 
proposed cuts. Whether the Central Budget 
or any Provincial Budget is considered, one 
thing must strike the observer, viz*, the 
poverty of India. In spite of the Central 
and Provincial Governments having taxed 
the people to as great an extent as they can 
bear, how small, comparatively speaking, are 
the amounts budgeted for ! One need not 
consider the budgets of wealthy Western 
countries like the U. S. A. or Great Britain. 
Even the budget of a comparatively small 
Asiatic country like Japan gives evidence of 
greater wealth than India. The weekly edition 
of the f Japan Chronicle , dated February 22 
last, states that the 2,120,000,000 yen budget 
was passed after feeble debate. According 
to the normal value of the yen, it is equivalent 
to 2 sh. and 1 h or say, roughly, Re. 1-8. So 
the amount budgeted for is Its. 318,00,00,000 
( three hundred and eighteen crores of rupees). 
The population of Japan proper is 6,44,50,005 
(Oct. 1, 1930) and of the Japanese empire 
0,03,96,043. The population of British India 
is 27,15,26,033. If the Japanese budget is a 
budget for the whole empire, then, according 
to the proportion which British India’s 
population bears to that of the Japanese 
empire, vi: r., 3:1, our central and all the 
provincial budgets combined ought to be for 
Rs. 954,00,000,000 (nine hundred and fifty- 
four crores of rupees), if India were as rich 
as Japan. But if the Japanese budget is 
for Japan proper alone, then as British India’s 
population is more than four times that of 
Japan, our central and provincial, budgets 
combined ought to be for Rs. Jy2 7 2,00,000,000 
(twelve hundred and seventy-two crores of 
rupees). The budget estimates of all the 
provinces for 1934-35 are not before us. 
In the Statesman's Year-book for 1933 the 
total revenue (revised estimates) of the central 
and all the provincial Governments in 1931-32 
is given as Rs. 203,72,52,000. It is stated in 
the same book that the above excludes the ‘ 
revenue of municipalities and district and 
local boards. Perhaps the Japanese budget 
does not include the revenues of Japanese 
municipalities and district and local boards. 
But if it does, let us add to our central and 
provincial revenues for 1931-32 the gross 
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income for 1929-30 of all our municipalities 
— Rs. 37,77,90,999 — and the gross income in 
the same year of all our district and local 
boards, namely, Rs. 10,30,58,453, which are 
given in the aforesaid work. The total then 
comes to Rs. 257,87,01,452. Even this is 
much less than the amount budgeted for by 
Japan, and very much less than what our 
revenues ought to be according to the 
Japanese scale. 

Japan is rich because she can spend much 
more in her “nation-building” departments 
than India, and she can spend much more 
than India because she is rich. So, that which 
is the cause from one point of view is the 
effect from the other point of view. From 
whichever point of view we consider the 
matter, Japan is able to do what she does, 
because she is self-ruling. India cannot 
become wealthier unless more is spent on her 
nation-building activities, and she cannot 
spend more on them unless she is wealthier. 
And it is obvious that she cannot be or do 
either until and unless she is self-ruling. 

Therefore, though discussion of the details 
of the central and provincial budgets has its 
limited uses, the essential and main Indian 
endeavour should be directed towards the 
attainment of self-rule. 

Schools for the Feeble-minded 

In the United States of America, with less 
than half the population of British India, there 
were 303 schools for feeble-minded children in 
1927 with a total of 1,04,021 pupils — 58,966 
boys and 45,055 girls. So far as we are 
aware, in the whole of India there is only one 
school for Indian feeble-minded children at 
Jhargram in the Midnapur district of Bengal. 
It has 8 pupils — 7 boys and 1 girl. One of 
the boys belongs to Hyderabad, Sindh. Even 
this small school is sorely in need of financial 
help. Recently Mr. Bottomley, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, visited the 
school and was satisfied with its working. 

The Meaning of Austria 

Austria is at present a very small State,, 
containing a population of about 68 lakhs. 
But the political . changes which have 
recently occurred there *are in importance 
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out of all proportion to this smalll 
population. The leading article in Th^i 
Inquirer of London for March 3 last, go ei 
so far as to say that “it may well be that - 
the fate* of democratic government in the West : 
lias boon decided by the crushing of Austrian 
democracy.” According to The New Republic 
of America: 

The meaning of the Austrian tragedy, beneath 
all the surface complications, emerges. It jg but jjf: 
step in preparation of a new European holocaust, 
in which the workers, having been defeated at 
home and absorbs! into capitalist states, will be 
set murdering one another across national 
boundaries. 

From those two brief extracts the reader 
should be able to judge; of the timeliness and, 
importance of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose's 
dispassionate and informing article on Austria 
in the present number of The Modern 
Review. 

Bengali Not “ the favoured child %t 

Tt is a misfortune that in India there are 
communal dissensions, jealousies and bickerings, 
that there have cropped up linguistic jealousies, 
and that there are provincial jealousies to boot. 
While it may be a painful necessity to have 
sometimes to try to remedy injustice and wrong 
to particular communities and provinces, no 
Indian should knowingly say or do anything to 
aggravate the state of tension produced by the 
afore said jealousies, dissensions and bicker- 
ings. Some one has called Bengal a 'naughty 
child/ . lie ought not to have used the 
expression. But it is not necessary to take 
further notice of it. Others have spoken of 
Bengal as the “favoured child” of the Govern- 
ment. If Bengal were really favoured by the 
Government, Bengalis would not be proud of 
the fact. Sir Bampfyldc Fidler spoke of the 
Mussulman Bengalis as his favourite wife. 
That expression was not appreciated by 
sensible Mussulman Bengalis. 

As a matter of fact Bengal is not the 
favoured child of the Government It is 
reluctantly and with some pain that in proof 
of our assertion we have to „ repeat certain 
facts which have, been published in this 
Review more than once in previous numbers. 

The following paragraph is from the 
Report of the Bengal Government’s Retrench- 
ment Committee; 1932 : 
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“The total revenues of the Government of India in 
the same year 1921-22, amounted to Its. 64.52,66,000, 
of which Bengal eontributed no Jess than 
Rs. 23,1 1,98, (XX). Its unfortunate position, therefore, 
was due, not to the natural poverty of the province, 
but solely to the method of allocating the total 
revenues of India between the provinces and the 
Central Government. The difficulties of the 
Government of Bengal were enhanced by the fact 
that the sources of revenue assigned to it were 
inelastic and gave little prospect of expansion in 
the near future. 

Of the sources of revenue assigned to 
Bengal, excise is one. With more than double 
the population of Bombay Bengal's excise 
revenue is less than that of Bombay by 
Rs. 161 lakhs. With a population smaller 
than that of Bengal by more than three* 
millions, Madras has an excise revenue 
exceeding that of Bengal by 336 lakhs. 
Bengal can, of course, make this source of 
revenue elastic by greater addiction to drink. 
But Bengal prefers* temperance and inelasticity 
of this source of revenue. 

The paragraph quoted above from the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee's Report shows 
that in 1921-22 the Government of India 
derived more than 35 per cent of its total 
revenue from the one province of Bengal. 
That was not a favour shown to Bengal. 

Nor was 1921-22 the only year when the 
Central Government took an excessive amount 
from Bengal. It has been a continuous process. 
Take another year, the year 1928-29, for 
example. In that year the provinces contri- 
buted to the Central Exchequer the sums 
shown against them in the following table : 



Rs. 

Madras 

7,14,00,000 

Bombay 

5,84,00,000 

U. P. 

7,17,00,000 

Panjab 

3,46,00,000 

B. & Q. 

5,76,00,000 

O. P. & B. 

2,25,00,000 

Assam 

1,27,00,000 

Bengal 

16,59,00,000 


This table shows that in 1928-29, next to 
Bengal the largest contributors to the fJentral 
Exchequer were the United Provinces and 
Madras. But these two provinces combined 
contributed only Rs. 14,31,00,000* which was 
Rs, 2,28,00,000 less than Bengal's contribution ! 
Forced contribution, of course. This was not 
a favour shown to Bengal. 

Our point is, not that more money ought to 
have been taken from the other provinces, but 
that less ought to have been takemfrom Bengal- 


That can be done by the Central Government 
effecting economies in its expenditure. 

The Permanent Sefrtemenf 

It is usual to assert that, if it were not for 
the Permanent Settlement of land revenue, 
Bengal would have got sufficient money for all 
kinds of expenditure. But the existence of 
the Permanent Settlement cannot be a justifica- 
tion for taking an excessive amount from 
Bengal by bleeding her white. 

The Permanent Settlement was not conclu- 
ded by the- Government with a view to showing 
favour to Bengal. Let us see what Rammohun 
Roy, who had nothing to do with our present- 
day provincial jealousies and controversies, 
wrote about it. Said he : 

“The amount of assessment fixed on the lands 
of thoso provinces (Bengal, Behar and Orissa) at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement (1793), was 
as high as had ever been assessed, and in many 
instances higher than had ever before been realized 
by the exertions of any government, Mohamedan 
or British. Therefore, the Government sacrificed 
nothing in concluding that settlement. If it had 
not been formed, the landholders {Zemindars) 
would always have taken care to prevent the 
revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste 
lands into cultivation, and by collusive arrange- 
ments to elude further demands; while the state 
of the cultivators would not have been at all better 
than it is now.” 

We refrain from quoting Rammohun Roy 
further to show how the Government at that 
time got more revenue by concluding the 
Permanent Settlement than by periodical 
settlements, as in this note our object is merely 
to point out that the Permanent Settlement 
was not concluded as a piece . of favour to 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa,, biit us a measure of 
necessity. It should- also-* W borne in mind that, 
as Rammohun Roy was a champion of the 
peasants, he cannot be accused of special 
pleading on behalf of the landholders. 

If the Permanent Settlement has been 
beneficial to the landholders,, which we <» doubt, 
it has benefited solely or mainly. ■ that small 
body of men, not all Bengal or < ^Bengalis in 
general On account of it, the zemindars 
as a class, with some, exceptions, have become 
indolent and unenterprising spendthrifts, in 
consequence of which hundreds of their estates 
in district after district have been; Sold - for a 
song owing to their inability to pay » the land 
'revenue due. 



NOTKS 


As regains the number of men in Bengal 
who may have got more money from the 
land owing to the Permanent Settlement than 
they could have otherwise done, n definite 
idea can be formed from the number of 
estates in the province, which is 1 ,01, 501: 
As landholders generally own several 
estates each, the number of zemindars can be 
counted only in thousands, whereas the total 
population of Bengal is more than fifty 
millions. 

Exaggerated ideas prevail as to the land 
revenue which Bengal should pay. The 
following table shows the areas in square 
miles of the bigger provinces of India, and the 
land revenue in rupees collected from them 
in 1930-31, the latest year for which figures 
have been given in the Statist im! Ahstrnrt 
for British Indio, 1 933 : 


Province. Aren in Square mile*. 
Madras 1 42.277 

Bombay 123,1570 

Bengal 77,521 

U n ited Pr< winces 1 0(5,2 IS 
Punjab 00,200 

Bihar and Orissa 83,051 

<\ P. and Borar '.♦'.1,020 


Land revenue. 

488,151 /.MU 
474,43,139 
308,03,102 
017,08,033 
200, 12,031 
180,03,708 
218,30,202 


This table shows that in area Bengal is 
the smallest of the major provinces, but it is 
not Bengal which pays the smallest amount 
as land revenue. Considering area, the Tinted 
Provinces have to pay an exorbitantly high 
land revenue, which explains the genesis of 
the agrarian movement there. 

It is, no doubt, true that the area of the 
cultivated and cultivable land in each province 
is not in every case proportionate to its total 
area. So let us see how much such land each 
province has. 

The figures are in millions of acres. 


Not Aren 


Culturable 


actually 

Current 

wstc othei 

Province 

sown 

fallows 

than fallow 

Madras 

34 

10 

12 

Bombay 

32 

10 

0 

Bengal’ 

23 

5 

5 

United Provinces 

35 

2 

10 

Panjab 

26 

l 

11 

Bihar and Orissa 

24 

6 

6 

C. P. and Berar 

25 

3 

14 


In this table also Bengal is found to be 
at the bottom as regards the net area of 
land actually sown, as also the total of such 
laud plus current fallows and culturable waste 
other than fallow. 


m. 

So, from whatever point of view we look 
at the matter, Bengal should not bo expected to 
pay a very much huger land revenue than she 
does. It mav he that some* of her land Is. 
very fertile. But that is the case with most 
other provinces. On the other hand, Bengal 
labours under two disadvantages ; r/;., she 
has to support a larger agricultural population 
than any other province, and she does not 
enjoy to any appreciable extent the? advantage 
of productive Government irrigation works, 
which most other provinces do. 

Sfafue ot Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay 
Unveiled 

That men should he known or charac- 
terized by their being likened to some lower 



. ’ Statue of’ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
By the Courtesy of A min da Bazar Pafrika 

anifiml or other is not a practice to be proud 
.of. Tor Man is higher than the highest of 
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lower animals. But even the ancients in India 
and foreign countries used to compare some 
men to lions, tigers, bulls, etc., and even the gait 
of beautiful women used to be likened to the 
movements of elephants ! So there is no help 
for it. But for all that, it is not because Sir 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay has been styled by 
his admirers "The Bengal Tiger,” that he has 
deserved a statue — though, of course, if wolves, 
foxes, jackals and asses have statues erected 
to their memory, a Tiger among men certainly 
deserved one. The reason why Sir Asutosh 
deserved a statue is that he had a high and 
comprehensive intellectual ideal for the Calcutta 
University and did great things courageously 
and sagaciously to realize that ideal. 

lie was a Swadeshist. And it is, therefore, 
litting that his statue should have been made 
by an Indian artist, Mr. Deviprasad Roy 
Chowdhury, principal of the Madras School 
of Arts. It is to be hoped that in future the 
easting in bronze of such statues would also 
be possible in India. t 


Irrigation in the Provinces 

The following two tables, taken from the 
Statistical Abstract for British India , 1933, 


show the advantages of Government canal 


irrigation enjoyed 

bv some provinces. 

Productive Works 


Province 

Mileage 

Capital outlay 

Madras 

3,749 

126553942 

•Bombay 

4,980 

194475766 

Bengal 

Nil 

6743541 

United Provinces 

2372 

220025030 

Panjab 

3266 ■ 

327802051 

Burma 

354 

21221281 

X.-W. iF. Province 

86 

7407400 

Unproductive Works 


Province 

Mileage 

Capital outlay 

Madras 

716 

40394528 

Bombay 

2832 

128287004 

Bengal 

70 

8492053 

United P* evinces 

417 

31180812 

Panjab 

1047 

5967198 

Burma 

140 

17Q30509 

Bihar and Orissa 

718 

62703915 

Central Provinces 

352 

66317678 

N.-W. F. Province 

. 138 

22014647 


These two tables show that in irrigation 
Bengal has not been treated as a favoured 
child, though she stands sorely in need of 
irrigation. Another table is given below to 
support that conclusion. 


Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Panjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
N.-W. F. Province 


Acres irrigated from 
Government canals 

3700567 

3209387 

77188 

3060320 

10238527 

663356 

775241 

392055 


Education : Agricultural and 
Training Colleges 

Bengal is the most populous province. 
But its educational expenditure from Govern- 
ment funds is less than that of Madras, 
Bombay, l . P. and the Pan jab. The actual 
figures wen* given in our last number. This 
does not show that Bengal is a favoured child. 

While there are agricultural colleges in 
Madras, Bombay, V. P., Panjab, Burma, and 
C. P. and Be car, of which the expenses wen? 
given in our last number, Bengal has no 
agricultural college. This does not show that 
Bengal is a favoured child. 

The Eighth Quinquennial Review of 
Education in Bengal, 1927-1932, says : 

“When we consider how many schools there 
are in Bengal and how few trained teachers, the 
output of the training colleges seems a mere drop 
in the bucket. ; 78 per cent of the high school 
teachers in Madras are trained, and 81 per cent 
of the middle school teachers. In Bengal there 
arc only 13 per rent trained teachers in high 
schools and only 27 per cent! in middle schools.” 

These figures do not show that Bengal is 
a favoured child. 

Revenues Left to Different Provinces 
for their Expenditure 

It has been shown before that the Central 
Government takes from Bengal a much greater 
proportion of and a much greater actual 
amount from the revenues collected within the 
province than from any other province, with 
the result that an utterly inadequate amount 
is left for her provincial expenses. With 
populations of 21, 23, 48, and aO millions 
respectively, Bombay, the Panjab, the U. P. 
and Bengal are to be allowed by the Central 
Government in 1934-35 to have for provincial 
expenditure 1522, 1066, 1150, and 907 lakhs 
respectively. This does not show that 
Bengal is a favoured child. 
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Mesfon Award and the Provinces 

The Mcston Award has hit some provinces 
hard, Bengal being the hardest hit, as shown 
above. But Bengal has never stood in the 
way of any other province obtaining justice, 
nor called it a favoured child of the Govern- 
ment. 

Bengal and Jute Export Duty 

All this talk of Bengal being the favoured 
child has arisen out of the fact that the 
Central Government has been convinced that 
the appropriation of the jute export duty by 
the Central Government has been unjust to 
Bengal, and also to Assam and Bihar. But 
instead of allowing Bengal, Assam and Bihar 
to have the whole of what is collected in these 
provinces, the Government of India has 
decided to let them keep only half of the 
proceeds of the duty. 

Now, this is not charity, not dole, but only 
very partial reparation of a wrong. Prom the 
yar in which the duty was imposed, the 
Government of Tndia has got from this source 
some sixty crorcs of rupees. To this large 
sum, the 'Central Government was not at all 
entitled ; as the duty was not an import but 
an export duty, and the tiling exported was 
a monopoly, mostly of Bengal, and in small 
part of Assam and Bihar. 

If any other province is entitled to get or 
keep the whole or part of any other tax, it 
should certainly have it. Bengal will not 
stand in the way or be jealous or say that that 
province is a favoured child of the Govern- 
ment. 

Excise Dufy on Matches , and 
" Assistance '* to Bengal f 

The mischief is due in great part, if not 
entirely, to the language used by Sir George 
Schuster, the Finance Member, in stating how 
he would remedy the wrong done to Bengal. 
By the Central Government’s legalized mis- 
appropriation of a great part of Bengal’s 
revenues, Bengal has been reduced to poverty. 
Therefore, if the legalized misappropriation is 
to cease entirely or in part, the honest thing 
to do is to repent and to say that there will 
not be any legalized misappropriation any 
longer. But instead of doing that Sir George 


Schuster describes Bengal as a beggar who 
requires charity. Mark his language. Para- 
graph 33 of his budget speech is entitled 
proposal for financial assistance to Bengal. 
First the province* is artificially beggared and 
then there is talk of assisting it ! 

'Then we are told, “tin* need for some 
special help to Bengal has been recognized in 
the White Paper ; . . because Bengal has 
been piling up delieits ! As the Central 
Government has been exacting forced contri- 
butions, wliaf could Bengal do but pile up 
deficits ’! 

Not only the people* of Bengal but 
successive Governors of Bengal have protested 
against the Central Government taking away 
tin* proceeds of tin* jute* duty. Moreover, tin* 
Aga Khan, in a recent speech of his, has 
supported Bengal's claim to the whole of the 
jute export duty, stating that he and those 
with whom In* was associated at the Round 
'Table Conference and tin* Joint Parliamentary 
( V)mmitteo»s sittings had throughout supported 
this claim as entirely just. 

It was wrong on the part of Sir George 
Schuster to state in paragraph 31 of his 
budget speech that the imposition of an excise 
duty on matches was meant to help Bengal. 
This led non-Bengalis in particular to think 
that they were being taxed to give alms to 
Bengal. It should be borne in mind that, but 
for the 00 crorcs of rupees of the jute export 
duty taken mostly from Bengal, all the 
provinces would have had to be taxed to a 
much greater extent, and that Bengal, being 
tin* most populous province, would have to 
pay a greater portion of the matches duty than 
any other province. 

Not that wo support the matches duty or 
sugar duty or any other duty going to be 
imposed. The Central Government should 
and could have met all just claims and expenses 
by wise economy without fresh taxation. 

Some Advantages Accruing to 
Provinces other than Bengal 

Many persons have thought and said that 
Bengal has been greatly favoured by the 
Government by the Permanent Settlement. 
We have briefly stated some facts relating to 
it in a previous note. Let us assume, how- 
ever, that it has been of great advantage to 
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fungal. The question is, have not the 
(government done other things which have 
benefited mainly provinces other than Bengal ? 
^ . Vast sums have been spent on irrigation 
works’. Very little of these have fallen to 
Bengal's share. 

V‘ v The Government have spent very much 
fess for giving education to Bengal than to 
many other provinces. 

• The textile protective duties have brought 
wealth mainly to Bombay, and Bengal, 
having few cotton mills, has only had to pay 
higher price for cloth and yarn. Of course, 
Bengal may be foolish and wanting in business 
ability and enterprise, and may be to blame. 
But we are stating facts. 

The iron and steel protective duties have 
benefited mostly Bombay. Bengal has had to 
purchase iron and steel goods at a higher 
price. 

The import duty on wheat has benefited 
mainly the Panjab and the TJ. P. and next to 
them C. P. and Berar, Bombay, and B. and O. 
Bengal has had to purchase wheat at a higher 
price, cheap Australian wheat having been 
Iii&de dear by the import duty on wheat, 
v . 7 Being th6 largest consumer of salt BengaJ 
jhas; suffered .from the Salt duty most, the 
'Government have not helped or encouraged 
Betfgat to manufacture salt, arid the Bombay*: 
AflSti merchants have gained most. . 

' ' • It may be . that it is due to Bengal's lack 
'Sf ability that she has not gained any advan- 
tage. from .thesS ditties, etc. ; but she has at 
least refrained from insulting the other pro- 
vinces by wrongly saying that they are the 
favoured children of the Government. For 
the promotion of Swadoshiam and national 
unity Bengal has cheerfully paid higher prices 
and suffered in other ways, and is prepared 
to do so in the future also. She docs not 
grudge any province's good luck or reward 
for enterprise. 

“Favoured Child ” Indeed l 

Bengal, which, is mostly a uni-lingual 
province, lias been dismembered three .times — 
once, when some Bengali-speaking areas 
were tacked on to Assam in the last century ; 
s^ondly, when Bengal was partitioned to create 
the pro^^4 of East Bengal and Assam ; and 
the alleged act of unsettling 


the Curzonian Partition of Bengal, some 
Bengali-speaking areas were separated from 
Bengal and tacked on to Bihar. Hundreds of 
Bengali youths have been detained for indefinite 
periods at Deoli, Buxa and Hijli detention 
camps and in some ordinary jails without trial. 
Nobody has ever proved or even tried to prove 
that they are terrorists. In the two houses 
of the present Central Legislature Bengal 
has not been given the number of represen- 
tatives she is entitled to on the basis of 
population, or on the bases of cultural progress, 
volume of trade, manufactures, agricultural 
produce, extraction of minerals, etc. In the 
White Paper proposals also Bengal has been 
given a smaller number of seats in the Central 
Legislature than she would be entitled to on 
the basis of population or any other basis. 

These facts do not show that Bengal is a 
favoured child. 

The Late Princess Kamala Raja Scindia 

The accidental death of the Princess 
Kamala Raja Scindia of Gwalior so soon after 
her marriage is a great tragedy. She was an 
educated and accomplished princess— educated 



Princess Kamala Baja Scindia 

and accomplished not only in the ordinary but 
also in the Maratha sense.* A brief character 
sketch of the princess by Professor JHira X»n\ 
Chattcrjce has to le held over for our next 
issue on account of want of tpace in the 
present number. 
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Disabilities of ''Harijans" in Madras 

Mahatma Gandhi has published in Har/jun 
for March 9, 1984, a catalogue of the disabili- 
ties of ‘Adi-Hindus of Tamil Districts* which 
he has condensed from a memorandum received 
bv him at Coonoor. This indictment of 
Madras Vast e-Hindus’ consists of 17 counts 
with many more sub-counts, concluding with 
the 18th count, which runs : 

“We feel sorry that your august, person has not 
taken birth in the Adi- Hindu eominunity to 
realize our practical difficulties.” 

The list of disabilities is really formidable, 
as Gandhiji says, ami reflects the 1 greatest dis- 
credit on the Hindu community of South India. 
On going through it one does not wonder that 
a person like Mahatma Gandhi, who fuels so 
much for the *Adi-Hindus\ thinks that the 
Bihar earthquake was caused bv the sin of 
untouchability. 

Gandhiji has appended the following remarks 
to the catalogue : 

This is a formidable catalogue. There is no 
exaggeration in it, if one or two mental reservations 
are understood. Every statement is true of some 
place. No disability is universal. Some are rare. 

• And all are being abated by voluntary effort. 
These reservations should be known in order to get 
the proper perspective. They do not in any way 
reduce caste-IIindus* shame dr warrant inaction on 
the part of reformers. The shame of caste* Hindus 
will . continue so long as these, disabilities are 
' practised in the name of religion, no matter to how 
little or great an extent. It is the clear duty of 
Sanatanists, so-called, to denounce the disabilities 
in the severest possible language and join hands 
with the reformers in protecting Harijans from 
humiliation heaped upon them under the sanction 
of religious custom. The eighteenth grievance 
which the signatories have specially underlined I. 
regard as a compliment paid by them to me. Y<«, 
it is quite possible that I would have felt the force 
of these terrible grievances much more, had 1 been 
born an Adi-Hindu. Not having hud that luck, 
1 have become one by adoption. Then? Mill In* no 
rest for me, nor society, so long as untouehability 
persists. 

The late Pandit Shyamlal Nehru 

The late Pandit Shyanilal Nehru, whose 
sudden death was announced last month, had 
not been recently taking much active part in 
public life. His activities in connection with 
Mrs. Bcsant’s Home Rule movement and with 
the Congress movement, and what he did in 
relation to the now defunct Independent of 
Allahabad and as an M. L. A., were re^- 
called by several members of the Legislative 


Assembly when appropriate references, wer# 
made to him. 

The late Raja Sir Motichand 

At the public meeting recently held in the 
Calcutta Albert Hall to pay respect to the 
memory of the late Raja Sir Motichand of 
Benares, references were made to the culture 
and philanthropy of the deceased gentleman, 
lie made a gift of one lakh of rupees to the 
Benares University, founded and maintained 
the Anath Ashram and gave regular help to 
many institutions, lie was a champion of the 
Swadeshi movement and founded the Benares 
Bank. A memorial meeting in Calcutta in 
honour of a Benares mis must not be 
considered a formal affair, for cordial relations 
existed between many men of Bengal and 
Raja Sir Motichand and his relatives like Babu 
Sliivaprasad Gupta, Babu (lokulchand and the 
late Babu Mangnlaprasad. 

The latte Babu Nafar Chandra Pal 
Chaudhuri 

The late Babu Nafar Chandra Pal Chau- 
dhuri of Natuda, who was the premier 
landlord of the Nadia district, died recently 
in Calcutta at the advanced age of 86. He 
belonged .to a generation of which there are 
not many survivors in Bengal today. He will 
be remembered for his educational donations, 
for having* established, and maintained a h%h 
school, and a charitable dispensary and 
hospital, and for his work as Vice-Chairman 
of the* District Board. Above all, he will be 
remembered for having successfully and 
stoutly fought the powerful Kuropean indigo- 
planters of his district, thereby recovering a 
great part of his extensive property from 
their clutches and saved the tenants from 
their oppression. 

The Late R. B. Sundar Das Suri 

• The late Rai Bahadur Sundar Das Suri, who 
died recently at Lahore at the age of about 
77, was a noted educationist of the Punjab. 
Tire last appointment which he held in the 
public service was that of Inspector of 
Schools. He was a Fellow of the Panjab 
University and a Trustee of the Dyal Singh 
College and Library from their very inception. ; 
He had a wide knowledge of economic#* His 
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ttaok on “Some Aspects of the Gold Standard” 
was published in February last. He was a 
pioneer of the education of girls and women 
in the Panjab. He introduced co-education 
in the Dyal Singh College. 

Communalism in Education 
in the Panjab 

For sonic time, past efforts have been 
going on for the introduction of “communal 
representation” in the Panjab University. 
Dr. Lucas’s recent resolution in favour of 
so-called adequate representation of different 
Indian communities in it is a thin (or 
rather thick) end of the wedge. The idea 
of communal representation is nowhere more 
absurd and mischievous than in the sphere of 
education, particularly when “adequate” is 
taken to mean, not in proportion to the 
number of educational institutions maintained 
by a community, not in proportion to its 
educational endowments and the number of its 
educated men and students, but merely in 
proportion to the numbers of men, women and 
children, however illiterate, which belong to it. 
Such attempts are being made in Bengal also. 
The movement is at bottom one for jobs and 
more, jobs, not the advancement of learning. 

7 he Right to Live 

In Bombay, Karachi, and some other 
places labourers have made demonstrations 
with slogans like “give us work or give us 
bread.” These betoken the increasing self- 
consciousness of the masses, and, whatever the 
“Haves” may think, are welcome signs of the 
social changes which are inevitable. 

Every human being who is born has the 
right to live. This right to live as more sacred 
‘than the right to property. The right to 
live consists of the right to food, raiment, 
dwelling, knowledge, health and happiness. 
No society, no State can be said to be alive to 
|ts duties which docs not in practice recognize 
this right History records numerous instances 
*>f unrest and revolutions due to the practical 
’ non-recognition of this right. 

Alleged Conduct of Soldiers 
Midnapur 

Associated Press message, dated New 
Ifj&elbb March 19, runs as follows ; 

i$.f During the discussion on the Finance Bill in the 
g : ^iwembly today Mr. Jk C.Mitra in the course of 


his speech read out to the House giave allegations 
regarding the behaviour of soldiers posted in 
Midnapore District (Contai Sub-division). He said 
th «t the profession of a soldier was respected in 
India but it was now being disgraced. AU instances 
quoted by the speaker mentioned names of the 
parties concerned and many cases of allegations 
included unusually harsh treatment for people 
refusing to salute the Union Jack under compulsion 
and invitations to the people to attend receptions to 
the District Magistrate and to soldiers under 
threat that absence would mean disloyalty. A 
number of offences against women were alleged and 
wanton destruction of property and stealing of 
cash and ornaments. 

He further related how schools had been forced 
to receive batches of soldiers at the time of their 
visit and how tea-parties and ‘dallies’ or in lieu 
thereof cash payments were extorted from the 
public. (Cries of ‘shame’ ‘shame’ from the non- 
oflicial members). 

Mr. Mitra complained that, the Commauder-in- 
Chief never attended the Assembly now. The 
speaker said that he was prepared to ' hand over to 
Government the complaints he had made but 
recalled that he had made similar statements last, 
year, but no information was available as to what 
action was taken by Government. 

Dealing next with the ease of detenus Mr. Mitra 
pleaded that j>olitical prisoners should be given 
better treatment and that detenus kept so long 
should be released. He felt that the spirit of 
patriotism once kindled could not be killed by 
repression but Government could devise means of 
bringing these men towards constitutional methods 
of agitation. Yet Government had done nothing 
hi that direction. 

Sir Harry Haig, the Home Member, was 
uot present (which he ought to have been) 
when Mr. Mitra made all these allegations. 
He replied to the charges on March. 21. 
Mr. Mitra had mentioned the names of the 
parties concerned and had given specific 
instances. Sir Harry said : 

It was impossible tor any Government Member 
to give a categorical answer to the jxiints raised 
in the course of a debate and he would ask the 
Bengal Government to supply the* information. 

The allegations made Jby Mr. Mitra had 
been made previously at a “public meeting in 
the Calcutta Albert Hall and in newspapers, 
and a public inquiry had been asked for. 
But no such enquiry has been made. A 
statement made by a government that the 
allegations are entirely unfounded or are 
exaggerated, do not at all convince the • public. 
For such official statements proeded in the 
last resort from the very men whose acts are 
complained against or from their superior 
officers. Now, just as Sir Harry Haig cannot 
be assumed to be superior to the public men 
of India in general, so those who coraplaiu 
of the conduct of soldiers, etc. and send 
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information to M. L. A $ and other public men 
cannot be assumed to be less reliable than the 
village chaukidars, constables and other 
policemen, sepoys, etc. It is only a public 
inquiry which can supply data for arriving 
at a correct conclusion. When the conduct 
of some soldiers in Burma was complained 
of Lord Ourzon had a memorable inquiry 
instituted and punished the offenders and their 
fellows, for which he became very unpopular 
with the Army and was hissed at at tin* 
Durbar. But he was a strong man and did not 
deviate from what he considered to bo his 
duty. His example should be emulated 
by the present-day rulers of India. More 
recently, in the ITijli allair, even an 
official inquiry publicly made exposed 
the untruthfulness of the parties com- 
plained against and the false statements which 
had emanated from the secretariat. 

“ Monopoly of Patriotism" 

Souk; sentences in Sir Harry Haig's 
speech in reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra's allegations 
require a little comment. 

Referring to the problem of detenus, Sir Harry 
Hiig was astonished at Mr. Mitra's charges. Mr. 
Mitra had declared that Government should not 
imagine that by merely keeping in restraint a few 
thousand young men they would kill the ideas of 
patriotism. 

Sir Harry Haig asked : Does Mr. Mitra think 
that we are keeping these young men in order to 
kill the ideas of patriotism ? The problem of 
detenus is practically confined to Bengal. Arc 
there no patriots in o'tner provinces '! Has Bengal 
the monopoly of patriotism ? Or is it not that 
Bengal has the mono|>oly of something different 
(political murder) ? What Government are seeking 
is not to repr.ss patriotism, but the desire for 
murder. That is the justification for the policy of 
keeping those young men under restraint. We fully 
believe that they are terrorists. The Bengal 
Government cheek their information by placing it 
before two Judges. If they proceed on wrong 
information, it is only in a very small number of 
eases. 

Mr. Mitra, interrupting, stated that the procedure* 
was onlv in respect of State prisoners. 

Sir Harry Haig replied, “As regards State 
prisoners we follow' exactly the same procedure 
as is followed by the Bengal Government in regard 
to prisoners under the criminal law. I would 
invite Mr. Mitra to make it clear whether by 
expressing his feelings, as he did, he in any way 
desired to support the murder of Government 
officials or their friends.’’ 

Mr. Mitra immediately answered in the negative. 

Sir Harry Haig : I nave no doubt that he did 
not desire to encourage that feeling, but somehow 
his language was open to that doubt. 

Just as Sir George Schuster's statement 
in his budget speech that the duty on matches 


was meant to “help" Bengal had the tendency 
to rouse and did rouse feelings of hostility to 
Bengal, so Sir Harry Haig's question, “Has 
Bengal the monopoly of patriotism ?" was 
likely to rouse* undesirable feelings against 
Bengal which would be injurious to the cause 
of Indian national unity and solidarity. 

As Sir Harry Haig and other Government 
officers of his ilk “fully believe" that all the 
detenus are terrorists, it is not to be surprised 
at that he misunderstood Mr. Mitra. But 
Mr. Mitra s real meaning was quite plain to 

the non-official public. In Bengal at any 

rate, the belief (it may be a wrong belie!) 

very widely prevails that the presence of 
sonic terrorists in the province has been taken 
advantage of by (In* police to bring about 
the detention of a much larger number of 
non-violent workers for the cause of freedom. 
It was understood that Mr. S. ( \ Mitra must 
have spoken under tin* influence of that 
belief. Neither In* nor any other Bengali 

public man is so loolish as to say or suggest 
that Bengal has a monopoly of patriotism. 
Bengal has not. There is patriotism in other 
provinces, too. The Government's reaction 
to and treatment of the malady may be 
different in different provinces. 

Sir Harry Haig says that the Bengal 
Government cheek their information against 
detenus and state prisoners by placing it 
before two Judges. “If tiny proceed on 
wrong information, it is only in a very small 
number of cases.” Thanks for that small 
admission. But the eases may really be much 
larger. Whatever may be the real state of 
things, mere examination of information in 
camera by two Judges (or more) can never 
be a substitute for a public trial according 
to the ordinary processes of the law, with the 
right of the accused to examine and cross- 
examine the prosecution, to bring forward 
defence witnesses, to engage counsel and to 
exercise the right of appeal. 

•Sir Harry Haig says that Bengal has the 
monopoly of political murder in India. That 
is tr^e of recent times but not of all time, as 
history would tell him. 

The Viceroy on Unemployment 

In the course of his inaugural speech at 
the third inter-university conference at New 
Delhi II. E. Lord Willingdon said : 
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: •" It in heartrending that many young men who 
*’ have fought their way successfully up the education* 
. al ladder and have gained high degrees and dis- 
iihctipns, often in spite of many obstacles and 
j. , ha ndicaps, yet unable to find means either of 
, J mgLntsining themselves or of serving their fellow 

* * men. i'tom the point of view of the country it 
\ ir disastrous that the labours and initiative of 

these young men should be running to waste. 

Keen and unmerited disappointment, accentuated 

• by irksome inactivity, are apt to lead high-spirited 
> young men into dangerous and unexpected 
' channels. 

' When, for whatever reasons, high-spirited 
young men are found to have actually been 
led into dangerous and unexpected channels 
but not to have actually committed under or 
aided or abetted in murder actually committed, 
the remedy provided by the latest criminal 
law in Bengal is to hang them. 

Inter-Uni versify Conference 

^Eighteen universities for 352 millions of 
people are not too many, but too few. The 
number of Indian University students is not too 
large but too small. Indian Universities teach 
uot too many but too few subjects. If any of 
them attempt to teach any subjects for which 
they have not got adequate resources, the 
remedy is not to restrict their freedom of 

teaching any subject they like, but to provide 

them with sufficient resources. If the State 
cannot or will not do that, neither should the 
State deprive the Universities of freedom. In 
Great Britain, in U. S. A., in Germany, and in 
many other countries, the same subject is often 
taught iu more than one University. If in a 
large country, like India, Universities do the 
same, it is unnecessary, nay . mischievous, to 
call it overlapping. 

If the Inter-University Conference be in 
Official leading strings and want ft ally only or 
Iqnin ly to control and restrict but not to give 
Substantial help and guidance to Universities, 
'jjg cannot discharge any useful function. 

^Sudden Coup in Nepal 
II ’ According to a long Associated Press state- 
ment, from which we make brief extracts, * 
There was a dramatic scene when on Sunday 
: , March 18 In the presence of His Majesty the King 
of Nepal the five senior members of that branch 
(Class C) of the ruling family which cannot claim 
“trore descent” were formally deprived of their 
anointments and of all rights of succession and 
£ as members of the ruling military oligarchy, 
m which His Highness the Maharaja Sir Jodha 
phumshere ' Jung Bahadur Bans, G. 0. I. E., is 
like head. 


The reason for this coup is given in part 
in the following paragraph : 

The three classes of the family are composed 
of (A) those descended from Bir Shumahere 
or one of his sixteen brothers, of .whom the 
. I.- present Maharaja is the only Burvivor, by wives 
belonging to the same caste. Class B is composed 
of those descendants by wives of high but lower 
caste to that of the ruling dynasty. Class B 
has always been excluded from the succession and 
from the hierarchy of persons composing the 
military oligarchy. Class C, however, descended 
from womon of low caste, had always been tolerat- 
ed owing to the fact that the children were 
brought up with their fathers, who were unwilling 
to make any invidious distinctions. But as the 
next person in the line of succession belonged to 
this class, trouble was foreshadowed owing to the 
probability that the Nepalese people, who have a 
great regard for purity of descent, might not be 
prepared to accept as the ruling chief a member of 
this class, witlp the result that the permanency of 
the dynasty nought be jeopardized. 

As among |he senior members of class C 
Rudra had attained the rank of Commander- 
in-Chief and instated to enjoy great popularity 
with the army, he was obviously a very able 
man. Statecraft of a certain character might 
have necessitated his and his kinsmen’s 
degradation, bint the step cannot be defended 
on grounds of Justice. It is fortunate that 
there has not been any bloodshed. 

S. B. Samaj Earthquake Relief Work 

The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj has been 
giving relief on a small scale to persons 
rendered helpless bv the earthquake in 
Monghyr and at Bishanpur near Sitamarhi. 

Up to 23rd March, 1934, the relief work 
done at Monghyr has been as follows : 

Cloths and blankets have been distributed among 
the needy people of the bhadralog class within 
the town of Monghyr and some rice given to the 

r rer people living on the outskirts of the town. 

the village of Mai, Hussaapur and Sandalpur 
materials have been issued for. the building of 
75 huts by the poor people without distinction of 
caste ana creed on their own homestead lands. 
Steps are now being taken to enable these villagers 
to complete the construction of their huts. In this 
work the Government Housing Committee have 
been helping us by selling bamboos to us at 25 p. c. 
discount on the cost price and the Bihar Central 
Relief Committee has been supplying -us with 
coir ropes at cost price. ' ... 

But funds being very inadequate it wiH not 
be possible to continue the good work much 
longer. The need is great and urgent Those 
who want to help, will kindly send their 
subscriptions to Secretary, Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj Office, 211, Cornwallis Street,- Calcutta. 
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THE CRIME OF COLOUR 

By NAGENDRA NATH GUPTA 


ROBABLY then* has never been a time 
when men have nut prided themselves 
and considered themselves superior to 
other men for one reason or another: 
il may be the possession of wealth, the 
consciousness of greater physical strength or 
higher intellectual powers, or the membership 
of a superior nice*. A distinction has to be 
made between individual pride and racial 
pride. A Roman was proud because he was a 
eiti/en of Rome even if he had no claim to any 
individual achievement entitling him to fame. 
An Israelite was proud because he belonged 
to a tribe reputed to be the chosen people of 
Clod. Tn such and similar cases pride was 
looked upon as a birthright. 

There were various shades of this feeling 
of pride. There was the pride of race or 
national pride, there was class pride, and 
finally, there was individual pride. This last 
may be left out of account, because it is 
scarcely a matter of public concern. When a 
nation lias the misfortune to bo subject, to 
another the scornful pride of the ruling race is 
easily explicable. The pride of class is a 
<1 i Heron t thing. The patricians and plebians 
were both Romans, both had equal right to 
call themselves Roman citizens, and yet the 
plobian grovelled before the patrician. The 
Brahmin and the Vaishya were both Aryans, 
but the Vaishya dared not keep his seaton the 
approach of a Brahmin. Superiority and 
contempt were expressed in various ways : one 


proclaimed that he was a Roman, another 
e mtcmutd another as an Auarya ; the Greeks 
prided themselves not only on their valour but 
on their looks. To them physical beauty was 
a high cult. 

There is no evidence, however, in the 
ancient literature of any race that the colour, 
or the; absence of colour, of the skin was ever 
regarded as a .source of national or racial 
pride. Tin* pigment of the skin is due to the 
sun. Near the equator the fierce heat of the 
sun tends to darken the skin; in temperate 
and cold climates the skin becomes light and 
fair. The whiteness of the skin is no indica- 
tion of the greatness of a race*. If so, the 
Laplanders should have become a great nation. 
According to the weight of evidence as collect- 
ed by European Egyptologists the ancient 
Egyptians were the oldest of the civilized 
nations of the world and they were by no 
means a white-skinned race. On the 
other hand, the children of Israel, who 
exceeded the Egyptians in numbers, were a 
faiP-skinmnl people, but were held in bondage 
for a long time by the Egyptians. In the 
end, they did not rise and overthrow the 
power of the Egyptians, but escaped from 
captivity and crossed the Red Sea and settled 
in. Palestine. The Israelites themselves 
claimed all sorts of privileges as a chosen 
people, but they never prided themselves 
upon the colour of their skin. They despised 
the worshippers of idols and the uncircumcised. 
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but it is nowhere mentioned that they looked 
down upon black-skin nod races and tribes, 
nor is there any proof that they were proud 
of their complexion. 

The ancient Romans wen* not a white 
race but the world has never known another 
nation so proud as these ancient people. 
Combined with all the arrogance and insolence* 
of a powerful nation the Romans had a 
splendid poise, a superb self-reliance. No 
nation in Europe* or anywhere on tin* face of 
the earth today can claim equality with the 
Romans. Modern Europe lives in tin* shadow 
of ancient Rome. The language of Rome is 
the mother of many European tongues, high 
academic addresses arc still spoken in tin* 
language of Rome, the laws of Rome are the 
model on which the* laws of the most advanced 
countries in Europe arc framed. To be called 
(Vsar would be ‘the highest ambition of any 
crowned monarch ---there are very few now 
left — in Europe 1 . A proud or an ambitious 
Italian calls himself a Roman, but it is a 
memory and nothing more. The blue-eyed, 
white Saxon was conquered and ruled by tin* 
olive-skinned Roman, who regarded the 
conquest of a part of Britain as a trivial 
incident. There was no such thing as the 
pride of skin among the ancient great nations 
of the world and most of them were not 
white-skinned. 

In the wide range of Shakespeare's 
creations two black-skinned characters art* 
to be found : the first is Othello, one of 
nature's noblemen, the hero of the play, which 
is named after him. He was a moor of 
Venice and there can be no question as 
regards the ebon of his skin. Othello was a 
great captain ; he lived and spoke as a 
great man, and never said or did anything 
ignoble. His one weakness was his un- 
reasoning jealousy of his white wife, 
Desdeniona. The villain who poisoned his 
ears and was responsible for the niurdef of 
Desdeniona and tin* suicide of Othello was 
Iago, a white-skinned Greek. The second 
black-skinned character is the Prince of 
Morocco, a suitor for the hand of Portia in 
the Merchant of Venire. Portia was not free 
to choose a husband. Her deceased father 
had arranged that she should be the prize in a 
lottery and the man who opened the right 


casket out of three should have her for 
wife. The Prince of Morocco, before proceed- 
ing to the hazard of the ordeal, addressed 
Portia in apologetic words while declaring 
that he was as red-blooded as ‘the fairest 
creature northward born’ : 

Mislike mi* not for my complexion, 

The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun. 

To whom 1 am a neighbour and near bred. 

Portia was a woman of nimble wit and 
adroit speech with forensic subtlety that 
might have put. many King’s counsel to shame, 
and she put the Prince at once at ease : 

The lottery of my destiny 

Bars me tin* right of voluntary choosing : 

But if my father had not scanted me 
And hedg'd one by his wit, to yield myself 
llis wife who wins me by that means l told you. 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any rumor 1 have look'd on yet 
Kor my affection. 

These are gracious words and courteous ; 
yet when the Prince failed to piek out the 
casket containing Portia's likeness and so 
passed out of the running for her hand she 
gave frank expression to her sense of relief : 

A gentle riddance.— 

* * * 

Let all of his complexion choose me so. 

Portia did not want a black husband but 
if the Prince had opened the right casket she 
would not have refused to marry him. That 
was her position. There is no contempt, 
express or implied, but merely the instinctive 
reluctance* of a white woman to mate with a 
black man. It is equally true that coloured 
women of good families do not desire white 
husbands. 

Tt is after the age of Shakespeare and in 
comparatively recent J^mes that white races 
have been displaying an unmeasured contempt 
for coloured races, specially dark races. The 
word ‘nigger’ is full of concentrated venom. 
Distinguished writers and even a winner of 
the Nobel prize for Literature have repre- 
sented coloured people as devils incarnate. 
I am not in a position to say anything about 
books written in different European languages, 
but such French, Russian and German books 
as have been translated are free from any 
particular prejudice against coloured people. 
From the works of fiction written by many 
English writers it is evident that the great 
crime of the villains of their stories is the 
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colour of their skin. The almond-eyed, 
vellow-skinned Mongolian is very often a 
fiend in human shape ; the brown Indian is a 
liar and a cheat.; the black African is a criminal 
of the worst type. Asiatics and Africans 
alone are not singled out for this distinction. 
The Dago, who is either of Spanish or Italian 
origin, is a favourite villain of the English 
-tory- writer. Most of these writers have no 
first-hand knowledge of tin coloured people 
about whom they write, but they know what 
will go down with tin* reading public — the 
-hallow-brained public incapable of reading 
anything more serious than works of fiction — 
and they cater accordingly. It is impossible 
to exclude tin* inference that writers and 
readers are equally interested in associating 
crime with colour. It is true that most of 
these books are fugitive and are soon forgotten, 
but even if they belong to the genus ephemera 
they make up for the lack of durability bv a 
never-ending supply. 

A slight incident bearing on this subject 
may be recalled. When Dadabhai Naornji 
was a candidate for election to the House of 
< ominous as a Member of Parliament, Lord 
Salisbury, who was Secretary of State for 
India and afterwards Prime Minister of 
England, spoke seollingly of Dadabhai Naornji 
as ‘a black man’ in a public speech. Man 
against mail the Parsi had a fairer complexion 
than the swart Englishman, and if Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Lord Salisbury were? to stand 
side by side, the latter would have appeared 
quite dark as compared with the former. 
But it was undeniable that the English noble- 
man belonged to a white race and the Parsi 
politician to a brown one. Lord Salisbury’s 
<x>ntcmptuous expression could have only 
one meaning and that was that a black man 
as such was unfit to represent white man in 
the legislature. Yet as Secretary of State 
Lord Salisbury never hesitated to accept his 
salary from the black people of India. 

The contemptuousness for coloured races 
never assumes that form for the colour of 
their money is quite good and entirely accep- 
table. Coloured people are despised by 
white people in books, in conversation and 
when they meet, but white races have no 
objection to trade with coloured races. For 
many years white traders have carried on an 


extensive trade with the black African people. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Iarg«‘ quantities of ivory, elephant tusks, and 
other valuable articles were obtained from 
tribes of the Negroid race in Africa by white 
European traders. Very little money changed 
hands ; the trade was carried on by a 

system of barter ; in exchange for ivory 

tlie white traders gave glass heads, cheap 
prints and worthless gewgaws pleasing to the 
eyes of the savages. To the white traders 
this was a perfectly equitable and honest 
form of commercial business. With equal 
alacrity white traders sold large supplies of 
dope and intoxicating liquors to coloured 
people, either openly or surreptitiously. Can 
it bo denied that the lied Indians of North 
America and the Maoris of Australia were, 
practically exterminated by alcohol, the 

‘lire-water’ which wiped out whole tribes and 
which was liberally supplied bv white 

people V 

Since white races consider themselves 
incomparably superior to coloured races it 
may be* very reasonably expected that there 
should be no connubial relations, far less 
promiscuity, between white and coloured 
races. But no such distinction has been 
observed anywhere. Men belonging to white 
races have consorted indiscriminately with 
women of black, hmwu, yellow and red races, 
and white women have taken coloured men 
for their husbands. These men are not 
always tin* dregs of society, or wastrels and 
beach-combers. It has been found necessary 
to issue strict orders prohibiting alliances 
between officers belonging to a white race 
and coloured women. Men of white races 
may be found living with coloured women 
in (‘very part of the world. 

Wherein, then, lies the vaunted superiority 
of the white races over the coloured races of 
the huirian family ? True, several coloured 
rae^s are at present ruled by white races, but 
that is merely a turn of the whirligig of time. 
No race rules for over, or for long, by virtue' 
of its skin. Some of the most powerful nations 
of ancient times were not white-skinned and 
they often conquered white races and held 
dominion over them, hi trade relations with 
•coloured races white people have frequently 
shown that they have no commercial honesty. 
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and they are notoriously lax in sex relations 
with people of coloured races. The claim of 
superiority as put forward for white races in 


works of fiction and other books as well as 
the disparagement of coloured races arc 
unfounded and untenable. 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Need for a Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
By J. M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., pild. 


T HE present problem of the “educated 
unemployment,” which is challenging 
the attention of most of our thinking 
lenders, is due largely to the fact 
that the development of our system of higher 
education has been determined by tin* political 
and administrative exigencies of an alien 
Government. In fact, the whole system of 
education, such as it exists to(|py, still 
continues to be a striking commentary upon 
tin* results of associating Government posts 
with success in University examinations. 
Sad though it is, it is true, nevertheless, that 
the Universities in India have been crushed 
under the burden of a system which diverts 
their energies from the pursuit of sound 
learning to the production of candidates for 
Government clerkships. Students unfit for a 
University career are driven there to seek a 
degree or certificate; to serve as a passport 
for service. This policy worked well enough 
when colleges were few, and the candidates 
turned out were small in number. But now 
as the number of young men who graduate 
from year to year, exceed by far the 
Governments power of absorption, the country 
is over-flooded with educated men, and the 
army of the “('ducat ed unemployed” is ever 
on the increase. 

A Doubtful Way-out # 

How then, one asks, is this problem to 
be solved ? The Nawab of Chattari thinks 
that it could be solved by not allowing all 
students to go up for higher education. 
Likewise Sir II. Suhrawardv maintains that 
higher education should be regulated and 
limited. Though there are others who follow 


this way of thinking, one seriously questions 
if this is tie right method of attack. Higher 
education is calculated to impart general culture 
and such culture is essential for success even 
in business. Any educational policy which 
tends to limit the democratization of the 
privilege of culture, must be considered not 
only as dangerous but suicidal. Further, the 
method of limiting student admission to the* 
University as a way out of our present 
problem does not go far enough to be a 
satisfactory solution. This method of 
elimination, to use a technical term to describe 
what happens when educational standards 
are not meant, illustrates only too strikingly 
one prevailing evil of tin* present educational 
system. Besides, those who are thus 
eliminated as unfit for one career or type 
of education come very close to being 
stigmatized as unfit for any other occupation. 
They are led unfortunately to regard them- 
selves either as inferior material for the 
particular occupation in which they would 
like to engage or as material tit for some 
occupation of a supposedly inferior sort. 

Recently His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
remarked, in the course; of his address while 
opening the Conference of Indian Universities 
at New Delhi, that from the point of view 
of the country the problem of ever-increasing 
unemployment among the graduate's and 
matriculates was disastrous in that the labours 
and initiative of young men were running 
to waste. Keen and unmerited disappoint- 
ment, accentuated by irksome inactivity, were 
apt to lead high-spirited young men into 
dangerous and unexpected channels. It was 
within the province of the educational 
authorities so to adjust the general scheme of 
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(‘duration that the bent of the students and 
pupils should bo turned towards occupations 
best suited to their conditions and capacities. 
In this observation the Viceroy, I believe, 
is right. Colleges must, in fact, seek, not to 
prevent students from going up for higher 
education but, to give those better fitted bv 
temperament and natural endowments training 
for agricultural and commercial occupations, 
and also advice and encouragement to those 
competent to undertake independent business 
enterprises. A system operated in this spirit 
would, instead of “eliminating,” “shift” or 
“transfer” its students from one social or 
educational unit to another. I hit then how 
are the educational authorities to determine 
who should be thus diverted from one type 
of education to another V To determine tin* 
fitness of a student for a particular lino of 
work, we need to perfect aptitude tests. The 
aim of all such tests should be to discover not 
who are inherently unfitted to pursue anv 
particular occupation but rather bettor 
adapted to one occupation than to another. 
Such tests should be utilized at the end of 
successive stages of general education to 
assist the authorities to determine into what 
subsequent stages the student shall be 
encouraged to proceed. 

How Amkkican ( ollkoks Mkkt 
this Situation 

This important function of giving wise 
guidance to students in their vocational choice 
is now receiving more and more recognition 
in the progressive countries of the West. 
Within recent years a number of colleges 
and Universities in the United States, for 
instance, have undertaken in an organized 
wav to provide more or less vocational 
guidance service for their students. The 
nature and the organization for providing 
s,,(, h service differ greatly with different 
institutions. Obcrlin started in l!Hd with a 
vocational secretary for women students.” 
Her business was to investigate vocational 
opportunities suited to college women, and 
also conditions of employment ; further she 
was expected to get information regarding 
vocational schools and to inform herself on 
the relation of the student's major electives 
b> her choice of vocation. In the same year, 


a faculty committee on vocational guidance 
was appointed at Stanford University. Both 
Obcrlin and Stanford, the former in UH7 
and the later in HH }), published hand-books 
descriptive of occupations open to college 
graduates. The Stanford Uommit-tce has also 
established in the University Library a 
vocational section and filled it with books, 
pamphlets and bibliographies relating to all kinds 
ot trades and occupations. It now provides 
occupational talks on particular vocations, 
holds vocational conicrcnccs on opportunities 
other than teaching, and arranges individual 
conferences h< -tween students and members of 
the faculty. When a student enters the 
1 Diversity, he is expected to lill out a 
vocational guidance blank which gives the 
members of the committee some idea of the 
student’s interests, his physical condition, 
vocational experience and so forth. 

Somewhere about 1TJ0, Dartmouth College 
appointed an Associate Dean, whose title was 
later changed to Director of Personal Research,, 
to develop a vocational guidance* programme 
lor that institution. It became the duty of this 
officer to bring together the large amount of 
information on file in different departments of 
tin* college about each individual student. Prom 
the registration card of the student, this officer 
is expected to collect information concerning 
the student’s personal and family life; from the 
office of flu* Director of Physical Culture tin; 
record of his physical condition • from the 
Doan’s office, his record of prizes, scholarship, 
honours and delinquencies ; from the depart- 
ment of psychology a record of his intelligence 
rating based on the test given each autumn to 
the first year class, and from other members of 
the faculty a personal estimate of the student's 
capacity and character. With these data at 
hand, tin* Director tries to have at least one 
private interview with each undergraduate. 
And this interview takes the form of an 
analysis of the student's scholarship, his 
phvsft-al condition, his general intelligence, his 
interests and aptitudes, his choice of a life 
career ami his preparation for it. All available* 
facts about tin* individual arc used in ascertain- 
ing his fitness for the occupations selected by 
him.- Further, the student's experience up-to- 
date is considered and analysed, and finally he 
is urged strongly to take up such work during 
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fche summor vacation for the purpose of trying 
himself out. 

Om jwtional Amur; fok Womln 

Many women’s colleges are also experiment- 
ing on these lines. Vassal’ College, for 
•example, maintains a Vocational Korean, with 
a Director in charge, who has the same 
professional standing as a full professor. Tin* 
Bureau is, in fact, organized as an essential 
part of the academic administration of the 
college. The vocational interests of students 
and of its alumni arc registered in the office, 
and the Bureau serves as a centre for voca- 
tional information and guidance. The Bureau 
seeks to guide and direct the student along tin* 
lines of her greatest development whether it 
be for further study or actual placement in a 
given position. A very definite effort is always 
made to bring before the students a fair and 
comprehensive picture of useful work to be 
done during the summer vacations *and after 
the college course is ‘completed. Annually a 
general Vocational Conference is also held at 
the college to stimulate the students’ occupa- 
tional interests and to give them a bird’s-eye 
view of different trades and professions open 
to women. At various times during the 
academic year representative business and 
professional men and women are also invited 
to the college, and interviews are arranged for 
students to enable them to get first-hand 
information in a given field. These are only 
a few of the many American colleges which 
have inaugurated a definite programme of 
vocational guidance. There arc many other 
higher educational institutions which are now 
working out elaborate plans for vocational 
guidance in the light of the experience gained 
so far. Here is ample evidence therefore of 
the rapidly growing interest on the part of 
American college and University authorities in 
•the problem of vocational guidance. 

Vocational Otioaxck ix Inman ( ollkcks 

In India also we must follow much the 
same line of attack. This work of vocational 
guidance can only be done satisfactorily by a 
well-organized Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
whose programme may include the following : 


I. Personal Information Service . A 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in an Indian 
college should seek to bring together as much 
information as possible concerning each student 
for the* purpose of study and use in interviews 
and in placement work. The student’s record 
in schools previously attended, his physical 
examination and health record, his general 
intelligence, the subjects taken in college with 
lus standing in each, his behaviour and 
conduct record in college, term reports on his 
extra-curricular activities, a personality rating 
by his instructors, his employment record, if 
any, before entering college, his choice of 
occupation with the* plans he has made to 
prepare himself for it are among the data 
which should be brought together. With such 
informal ion on hand, our educational advisers 
could more easily help the student in his 
vocational choice or in placing him in the kind 
of work where he is most likely to succeed. 

-. Vocational Counsel Sere ire. Though the 
oldest form of vocational guidance is individual 
counselling, yet a great majority of those 
who make up the adult population of today 
received but little counsel from their teachers. 
A solitary pupil gets this sort of help now and 
then. This sort of individual counselling, it must 
be mentioned, is unscientific in that it is nearly 
always based upon very meagre knowledge of 
occupations and of the qualities and special 
aptitudes of the one counselled. in the last 
few years attempts have been made to organize 
vocational counselling in a more scientific 
manner as we have* already noticed how such 
work is being carried on in American colleges. If 
we, in India, also wish to- give satisfactory and 
up-to-date counsel service* to all our college 
students, a Bureau ' of .Vocational Guidance 
must be organized in every college. Only then 
could interviews be given to individual 
students, as often as conditions warrant, 011 
matters affecting vocational choice and prepara- 
tion. Tf an occupation has been chosen, then 
the Bureau would consider its- suitability in 
the light of such information .as is .available 
concerning the nature of the occupation and 
the aptitudes of the student. It would also 
give attention to the student’s plan for 
preparation and self-improvement after enter- 
ing the chosen occupation. If no choice of 
occupation has already been made, the Bureau 
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would naturally consider a plan of procedure 
in making a choice, and seek information 
concerning occupations which have some 
interest for the student and then give him the 
necessary guidance. 

Vocational Information Servin'. .Most 
nf our students know little or nothing about 
the opportunities and requirements of various 
occupations, and even graduates of our 
Universities know next to nothing about the 
opportunities a Horded by the world of allairs 
to the college graduate. Nor do our students 
possess any adequate information concerning 
their own abilities, special aptitudes and 
personality traits. If the day arrives when 
they simply must have a job, then they jump 
at the first one that comes their way, regardless 
of their natural fitness for it. This procedure 
is highly irrational since it entails great 
economic loss to the individual and society. 
In spite of that terrible wastage involved, our 
colleges have not yet come to realize that one 
of their important duties to their students is to 
give them wise guidance in the choice of their 
vocation; We need an agency interested in 
vocational guidance to make a systematic effort 
to give occupational information to our 
students. Tin* Vocational Information Service* 
must provide a library of books, pamphlets 
and other material concerning occupations of 
interest to college students, and make 
arrangements for gathering pertinent 
information about occupations not adequately 
covered in the printed material. Some attempt 
must be made not only to gather occupational 
information but also make* such information 
easily accessible to students. Only a well- 
organized Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
could give satisfactory help both in the way of 
bringing together occupational information 
and giving to students definite help regarding 
specific employment opportunities. 

h Placement Service. Placement service 
may be regarded as one of the most important 
functions of a Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 
Getting a proper start in the chosen occupation 
| s Unite as important as choosing it, and there 
18 no more reason to expect the unaided pupil 
to do the one to the best advantage than the 
other. He is just as likely to choose unwisely 
among several opportunities to enter the 
chosen occupation, — if, indeed, he is so for- 
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tunate as to learn of several, as In* is to 
choose the occupation unwisely in the first 
place. And the economic waste involved in 
entering unsuitable occupations applies cqutdlv 
well to unfortunate entry into suitable occupa- 
tions. A well-managed placement office will 
have available, or be in a position to obtain 
much more complete and reliable information 
concerning the different openings in a given 
occupation, where these openings art* their 
peculiar requirements, opportunities for promo- 
tion within the organization concerned ami the 
like, than an individual student can possibly 
obtain on bis own account. The placement 
ofiiee will also have all the necessary informa- 
tion concerning the students who have chosen 
to enter their particular occupations, and can 
provide tin* employer such information better 
than any other agency. It must be granted 
that bringing these two together is a service 
of great value to t 1m* prospective student 
worker and to the empolver alike when per* 
formed in an honest and discriminating manner. 

o. Research Ih'/iart meat. No college or 
( diversity programme of vocational guidance 
cun l>e considered comprehensive which does 
not provide for research. Investigations, which 
deal with organization and administration of 
a guidance programme, must lx* carried on. 
The technique of counselling and placement 
calls for extensive study. Occupational informa- 
tion needs fo lx* gathered and evaluated. 
More scientific study must be made on the 
significance of intelligence ratings for voca- 
tional guidance. We need better methods of 
determining special aptitudes and also more 
reliable methods of rating personality traits 
of students. Some investigation must also be 
made regarding the possibility of providing 
vocational exploratory experiences for college 
students. In fact, the nature* of vocational 
guidance* and its relation to business, industrial 
and professional* life* are* such that no work of 
this kind cemlel be* carried on satisfactorily 
without cultivating the spirit and methods of 
scientific research. Indeed, a Bureau e>!‘ 
Vocational Guidance* cannot do justice to itself 
without a well-equipped department of voca- 
tional research. 

Some may oppose a vocational guidance* 
programme of this character, maintaining that 
college is not a vocational preparatory institu- 
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tion but one for providing a liberal education. 
In reality, however, the programme discussed 
above merely recognizes facts and conditions 
as they exist. The real need for work of this 
kind becomes all the more urgent when we 
ponder over the extraordinary circumstance 
that so large a portion of our students come 
up to the end of their senior year in college 
with little or no plan for the future 1 , with little 
or no knowledge of their opportunities and 
with no decision ns to the field of work which 
they will enter. In view of this wasteful 
procedure and of tin* prevailing discontent in 
our country in respect of the present problem 
of the “educated unemployed,” we can ill- 
aftord to ignore much longer this important 
function of our educational institutions. Our 
educational authorities must regal’d vocational 
guidance as an integral part of education. 
Nothing is of such great vital interest to 


college men and women as the question of 
choosing and entering upon a career. We 
cannot solve our present problem of the 
educated unemployed merely by limiting the 
admission of students to Universities. No 
single authority is competent enough to deter- 
mine who are qualified to continue their 
education into higher branches. Only by a 
careful analysis of the pupil’s academic history, 
his intelligence and academic achievement tests 
during his school year, his family’s vocational 
history, his character qualities and his personal 
feeling about vocations, is it possible to guide 
him to choose wisely. Arbitrary prohibition 
of students is an unwise method. The way 
to put greater meaning and effectiveness into 
the work of the college is to recognize frankly, 
and attack scientifically, the problems involved 
in the transfer of students from college to 
vocation. 


!j MANILAL C. PAREKH 

By fDA M. GimWKLL 


O NE of the outstanding speakers from 
the Orient, who attended the World’s 
Fellowship of Faiths held in 
Chicago during the past summer, 
and who took an active part in the Conference, 
was Manila! C. Parekh. 

Mr. Parekh is not a stranger in America as 
was evidenced by the welcome he received 
•everywhere. We like this calm man. We 
like his understanding and his deep-seated 
spirituality. 

Mr. Parekh is a follower of Christ.* Tt 
is rather ; unusual in the Occident to 
know a Hindu Christian. A Jain by birth, 
lie became a member, of the Brnhmo Samaj, 
aiul later in 1918,- of the Church of England. 
He lives with his people and is of high caste. 
For ten years he was a missionary of the 
Church of Kesluib Clmnder Sen ; and for a 
year after becoming a member of the Church 
-of England was connected actively with 


churches and missions. He severed these 
connections later, believing he could do better 
work independently. 

The man is a broad religious student and 
an author of several religious books including 
translations. Among his religions books is a 
biography of Mahatma Gandhi, written in 
collaboration with the Rev. R. II. Gray. He 
has also written a biography of Kesluib 
Clmnder Sen, and one of Rammohun Roy, both 
in English. Mr. Parekh knows and loves 
India and has contributed much information 
concerning its beauty and traditions. A 
chapter in "An Indian Approach to India” 
was written by him. Born in Western India, 
he is one of the few followers of Christ who 
has asserted the right to adhere to the 
traditional ways of India. This is unique. 

The lecture given before the World’s 
Fellowship of Faiths by Mr. Parekh was as 
follows : 
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Dear Brothers and Sisters of the World’s 
Fellowship of Faiths : 

I appreciate very mueh the eourtesy of the 
organizers of this Conference in asking me 
to he the spokesman of this meeting on the 
last day of tin Conference, am wish 1o 
speak to you on tin message that India has to 
give to this Parliament of Religions, and to the 
world. 

During these days when we. lie on gin to 
different creeds and religions, have met together, 
we have found the Fellowship of Faiths a living 
reality, and we cannot lie too thankful to (Jod for 
it. You will he interested to know, however, with 
many of us in India, and in the Orient, that this 
kind of Fellowship is an integral part of our 
Religions, and it lias hern so throughout the 
centuries. During the last century two great 
religious movements arose in tin* Orient ; Bahaism 
in Persia, and Brahmo Samaj in India. Both 
these have preached the harmony of Religions. ( )f 
the latter of these the seed was First sown by the 
great Hindu Baja Rammohun Roy. whose Cente- 
nary we are celebrating on a grand scale in India 
at this time. If is indeed in the tit ness of things 
that wo should hold this Conference so close* to 
this Centenary. lie was certainly one of the lirst 
prophets of sueh Fellowships. He was followed in 
the course of time by Dcvcndruiiutii Tagore, tin* 
father of the great poet, and Kcshuh Chinnier Sen. 
The latter was indeed a great prophet and his 
life’s work was to bring the Religions of the world 
together. Few men in modern limes have done so 
much to bring tin* Religions and Races together. 

The chief message, however, of tin* Brahmo 
Samaj, ami through others of India, with its great 
past is this : That the foundation of sueh a 
Fellowship of Faiths must be laid in a close vital 
Fellowship with (lod, who is our Father and 
Mother, Friend and Companion. Fellowship apart 
from this is a mere intellect mil pastime, and is a 
mockery of the true Communion which should Ik* 
ours. We who claim to he /frontier than 
others, should also be Deeper in our realization 
of (lod, and should know first-hand the infinite 
love of Father and Mother. We, in India, know 
(hnl as the Mother, for we know nothing higher 
than Motherhood in this world. 

We should also have a closer Fellowship with 
great Teachers and Prophets of the world. In 
fact we should be greater disciples of Buddha and 


.Jesus, than the Buddhists ami Christians themselves 
are. It is only in this wav that we can speak 
with authority to the world. 

This Fellowship with (lod and Jesus Christ 
and other Prophets must result in higher moral 
and spiritual life on <»ur part, and our love for 
mankind should he a great passion with us. Our 
righteousness should he greater than that of others, 
if we lay claim to something higher than the 
world has found. I shall go farther and say, that 
we should include not only mankind in this 
Fellowship, but the w hole l 'll i verse. I>ef our love 
be so great that it includes flu* entire Creation. 
It. is then we can go to the world and say, we have 
found something that is great and wonderful, a 
revelation not only to us hut to all. 

Mauilnl Parekh’s message to this grout 
( ’onforenco that registered the best thoughts 
of practically every known cult, ism and creed 
in the world, was received in the devout 
attitude in which it was given and catalogued 
as helpful building material for Spiritual 
( )nonoss. 

Kudyurd Kipling said, in speaking of the 
Fast and West, “Never the Twain Shall Meet.” 
We. who know Manilal Pnrekh and other high- 
thinking men of India, and America, feel that 
the Occident, and Orient have met, and in the 
meeting ; because the problems have loomed 
big on the horizon of the Nations of the 
World ; and because of tin* serious intent on 
the part of all to understand ; that, there is an 
honest, attempt everywhere towards real 
Brotherhood. 

India’s age-old Traditions : America's 
Youthful Contributions. One hopes for a 
magnetic, fusion ; a harmonious combination 
of the best, in both, and that the East and 
West shall join in reaping a harvest of well- 
sown, tenderly-nurtured, Religious Ideals, that 
shall benefit all mankind. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS AND PRIVILEGE OF THE PRESS 

By 1’ARIMAL BOY, m. a. 


I T has been in I, lu* past a question of considerable 
dispute whether privilege of tin* Parliament 
extends to the; publication of Parlimcntary 
lintrs in tin* Press. There was ;i time* 
when tin* Parliament itself repeatedly declared 
such pnhlieatiims as a, breach of privilege;" 
There were Standing Orders of I lm Parliament 
prohibiting sneh publications ; and it was 
a railed with some have, that no privilege could 
attach to any report which was published in 
contravention of the Standing Orders. For, then, 
it was in itself a contempt nt the House. Orders 
are also in record which the* Parliament issued 
from time to time, forbidding the publication of 
the debates and proceedings of the llou^e, bv 
newspapers. Tin; earliest, reports ot Parliamen- 
tary proceedings were only published in fear and 
trembling as “Debates in the Senate of Lilliput” 
with the names of the speakers disguised. And 
even for such camouflaged reports, the editors 
had to an>wer charges of breach of pri vile?_r( *, 
while Johnson’s pen had to withhold completely 
“tho<e ponderous speeches for Whig does” ! At 
a lat,< r date, however, the reports began to be 
published in the form of “letters from an M. P. 
to a friend in the country ” And although 
after 17.V2 they wen* frankly published as 
reports, the Standing Orders had not c*Y(*n then 
lost their force, and tli ' ‘ t-ials of the speakers 
could only be ventured.'!* 

At the present moment, however, the Standing 
Orders arc quite obsolete ; and the prohibitions 
haying thus long since fallen into disuefude, it 
is at once imiiorlant and interesting to know in 
what directions privilege attaching to Parlia- 
mentary proceedings has since been allowed to 
develop in Britain It should he noted inciden- 
tally that we are not concerned here with the 
otlieial reports of Parliamentary proceedings 
which are indisputably protected by the orders of 
the Parliament,** under which they an* prepared, 
but with such reports as may be published 
outside the Parliament, beyond the precincts of 
the Houses and unauthorized by the Legislature. 

We can approach this problem to some 
advantage, through an examination of specific 
eases in which tins question as to whether reports 
of Parliamentary proceedings are privileged, 
came in some form or other, under investigation. 

* May : Parliamentary Practice, p. 71. 
t This account of tin* earlier reports is based 
upon Odger. See his “Libel and Slander." 4th 
edition, p. 308. 

** Also by Parliamentary Paper Act- 1840. 3 and 4 

Viet. 0. 9. 


For, any principle, other than statutory, that may 
have been eM-abli-died in this matter, can have no 
belter authority than dicta of learned judges 
having referenee to the point, in question. 

Two remarkable eases have established that 
“if a member publishes his speech, his printed 
statement becomes a. separate publication, 
unconnected with any proceedings in Parliament."* 
What follow' troin this is that when a member 
of the Briti-h Parliament; himself publishes a 
speech made in the Parliament, lie virtually 

repeats it nitride and mu.-t therefore take the 
consequence. an ordinary citizen on proof of 
malice. A m w. -paper, if it publishes ,-ueli a 
speech, replied mnbi /idr, is also equally 
liable to a fiou, as the speech in such 

circum.-tancc will he regarded a< a vehicle of 

.-lander. Tic two cases referred hereto are h’t.r 
rs. Lord Al' ’"/du)t (1713) and Her rs. ('rernj 
I lsl3), and i:»e view of law they have established 
is that the publication in newspapers of speeches 
made in Parliament, relhrting upon the character 
of individual', is actionable. The decisions in 
these two case- are thus entirely with reference 
to single speeches, and not to the proceedings of 
the Parliament, in their entirely, with which we 
are concerned. 

In a later ease, ri ; , Ihrisvn rs. Dmmut , the 
rigour of the above decision was relaxed to a 

little extent. It was held that while the privilege 
of publishing a speech made in the British 
Parliament was certainly limited, “a publication 
of a report of his speech bv a member of tin* 

House of ('ominous, hni/a /idr addressed to 

his constituents would lx* privileged.’^ The 
privilege in such a case would arise simply 
because such a publication would be 
regarded as nothing more -‘.than a mere 
communication between a member and his consti- 
tuents. In tin* same eifsY* J In* proposition was 

laid down by Wightman, J., that reports of 

Parliamentary proceedings are in complete analogy 
with those of legal proceedings in a court, of law ; 
so that tin* principle on which exemption from 
legal consequences is extended to the publication, 
of the latter is applicable with equal force to the 
publication of the former.^ It is however needless 

Mav : Parliamentary Practice, p. -HX). 

f L. Ii. 4. (J. 1L p. 7i) & p. 93. 

§ A newspaper report of public judicial procee- 
dings is the subject of statutory ]>rivilcgc under See. 
3 of the Law of Libel Amendment Act, 18X8. The 
privilege is absolute if the report is (?) fair and 
accurate, (/>) published contemporaneously with the 
proceedings, (>V) not forbidden by the Court and (/V) 
not. indecent, blasphemous or seditious. If any of 
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to point, out that the principle alluded to is that 
tin* public interest, ami advantage of publication 
mii't outweigh the private and personal injury, 
i. r., a few may be injured with impunity for 
the good <»f the many. 

There is, however, dillerenee of opinion on the 
propriety of this analogy between legal proceeding" 
and Parliamentary proem lings. 

Ihit even accepting the plausibility of tin- 
analogy, it must be admitted that the case of 
hnrisnn vs. Ihnwntt does* not decide whether an 
action of libel can be founded on a report of 
Parliamentary proceedings published in the Press. 
Pm* the present ease arose out. of a report, of the 
proceedings at a public meeting, 1 in which the 
conduct, of an individual wa< called in question : 
and the Court was not. therefore called upon to 
determine how far the privilege would extend to 
a report of the proceedings in the Parliament. 

Tile case ol Slurlt'ilalr rs. Iluisnrri leaves U" in 
no better situation. In this case a report by tin* 
Inspector of Prisons containing defamatory 
statements “of a most, disgusting nature” about, 
the plaintiff (Stockdale) was prinb-d and sold 
outside the House by the defendants (the printer." 
of the House of Commons) by order- of the 
Hou-e of Commons. The defence pleaded order* 
of the House and privilege of Parliament, but 
the Court decided in favour of Stockdale. We need 
not, however, hastily conclude that I hi* gives us 
authority to withhold protection from publications 
of Parliamentary proceedings outside the House. 
For, decision in this case was purely to the elleet 
that the House of Common- cannot hv mere 
resolution, under plea of privilege, change the law, 
i. make legal what, is illegal under the 

law of the land. No opinion was thus 
expressed on the subject of the publication 
of the reports of Parliamentary proceedings in 
the Press, which was evidently beyond the scope* 
ol the enquiry. “The question is not, whether 
the act complained of, being unlawful at law, 
is rendered lawful by the order of the House 
or protected by the assertion of its privilege*, 
but, whether it is, independently of such order 
or assertion of privilege, in itself privileged and 
lawful.”*!* 

tin •so conditions fails, tin* privilege is qualified. See 
Sidmond : Law of Torts, nth ed. Pp. I9N-99 & 

Fraser : Law of Torts, Kd. Nth. Pp. 1*03-04. 

* It, is now provided by Sec. I of the Law of 
Libel Amendment Act, INKS, that fair and accurate 
reports in a newspaper of the proceedings of any 
public meeting or of any other kind of meeting 
referred to in that See., shall he conditionally privileged, 
provided that the publication of the matter decidedly 
contributes to public advantage. 

For definition of ‘public meeting’ r\dr. foot-note 
hi) at p. 490 Sidmond : Law of Torts , bth Iv.lition. 

t L. R. 4. O. B., p. 87. Note that the first question 
contained in the statement has been met by the 
Parliamentary Papers Act, 1840 (3 and 1 viefc. e. 9.) 
which extends protection to publications under the 
orders of the Parliament. 


We have mentioned elsewhere 1 that fair mid 
accurate contemporaneous reports of public* 
judicial proceedings, published in a newspaper, 
an* now privileged on statutory authority. 
This privilege has been granted on t.\\o important, 
grounds. In the fir* I. place, it, has been held 
that reports ol proceedings of Courts of Justice 
an* generally published in newspapers, not for 
any malicious purpo-e, hut so lely with the 
lmne-i intention of giving information to the 
public and incidentally for the service of society. 
The pre.-iimption of malice, if any, being thus 
rebutted, no legal consequence should attend 
such publication". In the "ceond place, tin* 
privilege is justified by the Doctrine of privilege 
itself, which says that, a publication should be 
privileged if, by injuring a lew, it, can contribute 
to the benefit, of many. 

< In the basis of this immunity granted to the 
publication ol proceedings in a Court of Justice 
and the analogy between a Court of Law mid 
a legislature, a solution for our present problem, 
may, however, he found in the ease* of M7/.s a o// 
rs. Wat tor of INI»7. The facts of the ease may 
be briefly stated. A Mr. Wason presented to 
the House of Lords a petition in which he 
prayed for the dismissal of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
lately appointed Lord Chief Baron, on the 
ground that Sir Fitzroy had in the past <hrei\ed 
a Committee of the House of (’ominous by a 
deliberate lie. A debate naturally ensued on 
the presentation of the petition in the House of 
Lords, and the charge was utterly refuted by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose. The 
Tt mvs published the proceedings of tin 1 . House 
of Lords, together with the reports and the 
debate, and a leading article described Lord 
Russell who presented the petition on behalf of 
Wason, as “an instrument for (la* circulation of 
calumnies.” An action of libel against tin* 
proprietors ot 77/e Times was brought before the 
Comt, and among other things, the question 
arose as to whether the publication of proceedings 
of either House of Parliament in the newspapers, 
was privileged. 

This tia'ii is a east* in which the position of 
public Press in respect of the publication of 
Parliamentary proceedings, was directly in issue. 
Coekburn ■ C. J., in delivering judgment 
emphasized upon the allied characters of a 
Court of Justice and the national Parliament*)* 
and 9 declared that, whatever would afford 
immunity to a report of the proceedings in a 
Court of Law “will equally apply to a report of 
proceedings in Parliament ’*§ The publication 
in The Tttnrs was, therefore, declared to be 
privileged ; and it was thus established that a 
faithful report in a public newspaper of 
Parliamentary proceedings “containing matter 

* Foot-note (2) at page J. 

t “The analogy between the two cases is in 
every respect complete.” — L. R. I. Q. B., p. 93. 

§ L. R. 1. Q. B., p. 9b. 
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disparaging to the character of an individual- •• 
is not actionable at the suit of the person whose 
character has been called in question !* The 
privilege was evidently extended on the principle 
“that the advantage of publicity to the community 
at large outweighs any private injury resulting 
from the publication/’f 

Here, therefore, is a definite judicial decision 
on the vexed question of the privilege of the 
Press in the matter of Parliamentary proceedings. 
The view of law that has been established is 
that faithful and fair reports of the proceedings 
of the Parliament, published in newspapers, 
are definitely privileged. In laying down the 
law, however, reliance, it will have been observed, 
was put more on the fundamental principle 
than on any written law or authority, neither 
of which was forthcoming at the time. The 
decision of Cockburn has not admittedly been 
embodied in a statute even to this date. But 
the judge-made law has certainly been accepted 
and acted upon by the British Courts as a 
precedent, and now • stands as a charter for the 
British Press. 

Having thus examiued the view of law that 
has been established in England, we arc naturally 
inclined to examine the nature of privilege Unit 
the Press in India enjoys, if at all, with regard 
to the proceedings of the Indian legislatures. 

In February, 1932, the question was put to 
the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly 
‘if under any Ordinances, or rules made or orders 
issued, by the executive authority, newspapers 
could be penalized for publishing reports of the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly.’*} The 
Home Member in reply said that “no rules or 
orders of the kind suggested....have been issued” ; 
and the Honourable Members were assured that 
the right of free speech in the Legislatures was 
secured to them by Sec. G7 (7) and Sec. 72 D (7) 
of the Government of India Act, 1919. But it 
was at the same time pointed out “that the 
protection afforded - -does not extend to the publi- 
cation of reports by newspapers of which the 
liability is determined by the ordinary law.% The 
ordinary law, according to the I Ionic Member, 
included not only the Press Act of 1931 but 
also the Ordinances of 1932. This naturally 
gave rise to a heated discussion in the Assembly as 
some of the members thought** that the Ordinances, 
by restricting the publication of the proceedings 
in the newspapers, affected the privilege of the 
House granted to it by the Government of , India 
Act of 1919. They put forward a two-fold objection. 
In the first place, an Ordinance, it was submitted, 
although a law, is nevertheless not made by the 

* Ibid., ]>. 73. 

f Ibid., p. 73. 

§ Legislative Assembly Debates, 10 Feb., 1932, 
p. 545 

$ Ibid. Italics are mine. 

** Of. Legislative Assembly Debates 12 Feb. 1932, 
p. 659. 


Assembly and should not therefore, for expediency, 
tamper with the privilege of the House ; while, 
secondly, it was argued that a provision lof 
which the existence is questionable) made by the 
Sovereign Parliament cannot be affected by a 
subordinate law-making authority. In winding 
up the debate that ensued the President asked 
the Home Member if he was prepared to say 
“that so far as the publication of the proceedings 
of this House in the newspapers is concerned, no 
Ordinance will affect them.”* The Home Member, 
however, could not make any authoritative state- 
ment on the question because he was not sure 
what the precise legal effect of an Ordinance 
was; and indeed the following extractf from the 
proceedings is not a very happy reflection upon 
the* conviction with which lie spoke : 

Do I take it that the publication of the reports 
of this Assembly will be subject to the provisions 
of those Ordinances and law ? 

— In certain circumstances it is possible that a 
publication might fall within these provisions. 

Even though* the speech may have been allowed 
by the Pnnident and the Mon. the Leader of the 
House took no objection ? 

--I think that it is possible that that might happen. 

The Home Member having thus failed, the 
question was then put to the Law Member 
‘whether issue of the Ordinances makes any 
difference in the matter of the publication of the 
proceedings of this House in the newspapers’.*} 
The Law Member, apparently taken by surprise, 
wanted time for bis answer, and having presumably 
looked up a large number of authorities over- 
night, declared next day that “tin? Ordinances 
have made no change in the ordinary law of the 
land in the matter of publication in the public 
Press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislature. 

The ruling of the Law Member thus purported 
to make it clear that the Press in India enjoys 
no privilege in regard to the publication of 
proceedings of the Legislature:- And although the 
Ordinances** alluded to, increased the possibility 
of unwittingly committing, a breach of law, the 
possibility certainly existed’ even before the 
Ordinances were enacted. It may be incidentally 
pointed out here that the Home Member was 
wholly irrelevant when, in reply to a question 
whether similar provision existed elsewhere, he 
said that the same principle existed also in 
England, referring in surpport to his statement to 
May’s Parliamentary Practice. This was mislead- 


* Legislative Assembly Debates 12 Feb. 1932, 
pp. 6G2-63. 

t Legislative Assembly Debates. 10 Feb. 1932, 

p.545 ; Indies are mine. 

§ Legislative Assembly Debates 12 Feb. 1932, 

p. 663. 

$ Legislative Assembly Debatep 13 Feb. 1933, p. 72 2. 

** Particularly Sec. 63 Ordinance No. 11 of 1932. 
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ing. For, Erskine May* dealt with the miiiitiuiancc 
hy Parliament of the Standing Orders, and that 
eertainly has nothing to do with tin* law that 
we are seeking here. 

Tho rigorous view of law is this. The statutory 
privilege in Tndia is limitedlto the aetual making of 
speeches in the houses of Legislature and to 
official reports thereof, in pursuance of Set*. 67 
(7) and Sec. 721.) (7) of the Government of 
India Act.f It does not strictly extend to any 
private report or publication in the public Press. 
The fourth exception to Sec. 49!) of the Indian 
Penal Code# affords protection only to publica- 
tions of the proceedings of a Court of Justice 
ami not of the Legislature. The result is that 
there is no statutory provision to protect, news- 
papers reporting the proceedings of the Assembly 
or the Councils. 

And yet it is not a fact that proceedings of 
the Indian Legislature —not infrequently defama- 
tory— -are not published in our newspapers. So 
that we are naturally led to suspect that tin* 
Press in India does after all rely upon a protec- 
tion which is not as imaginary as it may be 
imagined. It will he remembered that we 
approached this problem of the privilege of the 
Press for England through a review of eases 
in which the question in some form or other 
came under investigation. Unfortunately for 
Lidia there is a total absence of any ease in 
which this question was directly in issue. The 
grievance of the Press which may have arisen 

out of this lack of protection, is as yet purely 

theoretical. For, no Court in India has to this 

date been given an occasion to pronounce 
judgment upon this important problem of the 
Press. 

But this strange absence of any judicial 
decision over the matter may be accepted with 
mixed feelings of not despair only but also hope. 
For, the very fact that no private individual 
lias ever brought an action of libel against a 
newspaper for having published a libellous 


* Parliamentary Practice , Ch. 4 : It used lo be 
argued that no privilege could attach to anything 
published in contravention of the Standing Orders 
<>f the two Houses. 

t The Government of India Act provides : “Subject 
to the rules or Standing Orders affecting: the Chamber, 
there shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers 
<>f the Indian Legislature. No person shall be 
liable to any proceedings in any Court hy reason 
of his speech or rote in either Chamber, or by reason 
of anything contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either Chamber.” The provisions 
with regard to the Provincial legislatures is also the 
'amc mutatis mutandis. 

& The protection is from criminal action for 
defamation, although civil action is in order. But 
even if a civil action. is brought, the plaintiff will 
l>c put out of Court ’ as will he shown hereafter ( Cf. 
Syc. 3 Law of Libel Act 51 and 52 Viet. c. 64.) Hie 
<’ivil privilege will be prima facie more and not 
less than the criminal. 


report of the proceedings of the Legislature, 
shows (besides pointing to tin* degree of freo- 
nmsonary that exists among our people !) that 
the plaintiff fears, that in the event of a litigation, 
he would he forthwith put out of Court. And 
that gives us additional reasons to suspect that 
the privilege naturally exists even though a ease 
like IfuAoM rs. Walter is yet to come up for 
decision in India. We shall state our reasons. 

It is a well-known fact that the High Courts 
in Lidia have always relied upon the principles 
of English Common Law and equity where there 
has been no written law or authority to help 
them. It will lx* irrelevant to discuss here how 
far the English Common Law and equity have 
gone to build up the law and procedure in 
India. But it will he admitted without ado that 
the High Courts lmVe exercised the Common 
Law powers and jurisdiction of the King’s Bench 
for more than a century and a half, and have 
freely drawn upon its principles for the* protection 
of the rights and liberties of the people in India. 
Beside*, every law-court in India is by statute 
a court of equity and as such is entitled to 
decide all doubtful questions of law according 
to the principles of equity, justice and good 
conscience. 

Having regard to all this, it is not, therefore, 
open to an Indian judge to say that the protec- 
tion accorded to the members of the Legislature 
does not extend to report, other than official, 
of the proceedings of the Legislature. It is true 
that there is no statutory protection against any- 
body aggrieved hy a libellous report, bringing 
an action against n newspaper. But the absence 
of any specific legislation need not prevent the 
Court from drawing upon the Common Law 
powers of England. For, is it not well settled 
that in the absence of local statutes English 
Common Law applies to the ordinary original 
jurisdiction of the High Court in India?* And 
if so, is not the Cockburn law as valid in India 
as it is in England ? 

As a matter of fact, it is this applicability 
of the Cockburn law that is emphatically the 
reason why the newspaper-editors in India have 
so far been left undisturbed by aggrieved parties. 
The plaintiff is sure to be put out of Court, as 
the law already exists in spite of its absence 
in a statutory form. We have mentioned that 
the fourth exception to Sec. 499 of the Indian 
Penal Code, extends protection, not to the 
proceedings of the Legislature, but only to the 
proceedings of a Court of Justice. That, how- 
ever, does not show that the exclusion of the 
newspapers from protection was out of any 
deliberate design. The Indian Penal (’ode must 
necessarily be silent over the question simply 

* Quoted in The Statesman editorial on 21 Feb. 
1932. In the mofusil, however, justice, equity and good 
consience may help to bring the Common Laws into 
force. 
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because it was compiled long before an Assembly 
*of the present type was con tempi ited.* 

The applicability to Indian cases of the 
Cock burn law lias already been clearly and 
definitely recognized in the case of Lain Lajpat 
Jiai rs. The, Englishman Ltd. {Appeal ease ).*j‘ The 
facts of the ease, were briefly as follows : The 
Englishman published in its Calcutta edition a 
statement which purported to give an explanation 
of the ‘real reasons’ as to why Lain Lajpat Kai 
was arrested and deported by the Government 
of India in 1907. The statement was considered 
libellous, and The Englishman having refused an 
apology which was demanded, the plain till* 
brought an action of libel against the proprietors 
of the paper and was awarded damages to the 

extent of Rs. 15,001) The defendants appealed 
and it was argued on their behalf that prior to 
its publication § in The Englishman , t he ‘libel* 
in question was already stated in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for India. 

But although the damages were reduced to 
Rs. 1,500, the appeal was dL missed on the ground 
that “no authority can be cited for the proposi- 
tion that a person is entitled to publish Parlia- 
mentary proceedings as a statement of> his own 
and in the form of an offending article.” “I 
agree/* said Ilnrington, .1., “that the defendant 
was entitled to publish that Secretary of State 
for India has made in the House of Commons 
such and such a statement, and as long as he 
published a substantially accurate account of 

what was said in the 1 louse of Commons, not 

as a statement, of his own, but a statement made 

in the place, then I think he would be doing 

nothing unlawful.”** 

This clearly shows that it lias already been 
recognized by an Indian Court that in the event 
of an action of libel brought by an offended 
person against a newspaper for a faithful re- 

production of proceedings in- the Legislature, 
damaging to his character, the verdict must 

always he given in favour of the newspaper, 
on the authority of the law laid down by 
Cockburn. The report in such a case will lie 
indisputably privileged and the newspaper “would 

♦ Read the Statesman editorial, 21 Pel). 1932. 

f Cal. Weekly Notes, Vol. 14, p. 724. 

§ It should he noted that priority of publication 
under privilege is no justification for republication. 

• Sec Blake and Othjers. p. 176. 

** Cal. Weekly Notes. Vol. 14, p. 724. 


be doing nothing unlawful,” although it would 
be a wide and undue extension of this privilege it 
it were to cover any independent statement of 
facts drawn from the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture. • 

The situation is thus cleared up. As in 
England, so in India, a faithful report in a 
public newspaper of tile proceedings of either 
house of the Legislature, containing matter 

disparaging to the character of an individual, 
which occurs in the ordinary course of proceed- 
ings, is not actionable at the suit of the person 
offended. A faithful report of a debate , as 
differentiated from the proceedings taken as a 
whole, is also equally privileged on the authority 
of tile same law.* And in both these eases the 
privilege is of course qualified. As for speeches, 
the opinion o! Mr. I). N. Banerjee is that “there 
is nothing in the Act to protect a member from 
being legally dealt with in a Court ot Law if 
he himself publishes his speech which is action- 
able. In England ‘if u member publishes hi.- 
speecli his printed statement becomes a separate 
publication unconnected with any proceeding in 
Parliament.* (May, p. 100). Jn the absence of 
anything to the contrary it may he presumed 
that the publication of a libellous speech delivered 
in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature, 
otherwise than officially, is punishable.”')* In the 
absence* of a definite law this is of course the 

exact legal position. But the point of view from 
which we have considered the whole of this 
subject permits us to venture the opinion that 
in the event of specific cases, laws are sure to 
be laid down by judicial authorities much on 

the same lines as in England. 

But while the conclusions are thus plain 

enough, the Indian Government'' lias not so far 
given to the i ress the necessary statutory 

protection which is indispensable for a democratic 
country. On the contrary, some of us have 
watched with dismay the recent encroachments 
made upon legitimate journalism in India, li 
is, indeed, time that the law is made 'plain a- 
well to the Press as to the 'public thiough proper 
channels, without leaving it to its remote chances 
in a Court of Justice. 


* L. li. i Q. R, p . 90. 

t D. N. Banerjee: Indian Constitution, 2nd edition, 
p. 194. 



N. R. A. (NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT) AND WORLD TRADE 

By SAS.VDII.YR SfNlIA 


T O iindorstimd the crisis to which the 
world until the other d:iv had more 
or less resigned itself with a philoso- 
phic calmness, one must have a clear 
conception of tin 1 fundamental facts as to 
how the di lie re lit sources of production and 
the various developments (industrial, capitalist 
and imperialist) went through a scries of 
evolutions. 

The origin of British foreign investment, 
as Kevnes verv ably discusses, was the booty 
brought by Drake and followed by the 
formation of the Levant Company. ‘‘Largely out 
of the profits of the Levant Company, there was 
formed tlus List Lidia C Company— the profits of 
which during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century were the main foundations of England’s 
foreign connections ; and so on.” Even as 
far back as ItiOO, real wages in England were 
only half what they had been 101) years ago 
and during this profit inflation, advantages 
and fruits of economic progress went to 
profiteers only. A profit inflation is, according 
to Keynes, almost certain to bring about a 
more unequal distribution of wealth and tin? 
abnormal growth of capital -wealth always 
accompanies this profit inflation. It was 
under such auspices that modern capitalism 
was born and the root of the evils is, 
therefore, centuries old. Economists from 
time to time advanced theories to solve 
current problems but the gravity of the 
situation was never realized until lately. 
Hie central features of the crisis today are 
cut-throat competition among capitalist 
countries, over-production and narrowing 
down of market, changes in the technique of 
production, difficulties of further exploitation, 
contradictions between production and 
consumption, break-down of the machinery 
of distributions, etc. 

The finances of the world were in a 
stalemate until the beginning of 1932. 
England was the first country to protest 
though. very mildly against orthodox economics, 


but it was left to America to challenge it 
and shake ii very foundation. The American 
experiments are comparable to the first and 
second live-year plans of Russia though the 
respective aims art* poles asunder. 

England went olV the gold standard in 
September, 1931. A national government was 
returned bv an overwhelming majority under 
panic conditions and English capitalism was 
stimulated to ms to re some of its lost ground. 
There have been changes but the Victorian 
structure still remains and added to it, the 
proverbial characteristic of English people 
who arc always shy of launching bold 
experiments, may very we I lx* the limit of 
British sphere of influence in the World 
recovery — the alternative of which is chaos. 

The newspapers with one or two 
exceptions are all unanimous that tlx* worst 
is over and that British prosperity is within 
sight. They forget that the crisis may be 
over in this country but the depression is 
certainly not. The economics of these islands 
are so bound up with the rest of the world 
mid the lace of the earth has changed so much 
since the last war, that Great Britain has been 
obliged to concentrate all her attention on 
an area of 89,011 square, miles and population 
of 4-1, 932, 88 1 persons compared with IJ. S. A., 
Germany and Japan (to mention only a few 
of he** competitors) with areas of 2973779, 
180985 and 147592 square miles, and popula- 
tions of 122,775,019, 92,410,919 and 

94,450,005 persons respectively, all these 
countries- being more favourably supplied with 
such materials as keep the industrial centres 
active. The Empire free trade; is one of the 
many counsels of despair and so far the results 
have; shown, they only deserve a lip service. 

The British efforts to tide over the 
depression were not preceded by any plan, 
they were based on the traditional confidence 
that Great Britain, given favourable conditions, 
as a matter of course was entitled to take 
its old place among industrial nations. Thu# 
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did the English capitalists shun an excellent 
opportunity to give a much-desired lead. 

The British achievements during 1931 
were essentially safety first though in a short 
view sane. The Tories put a stop to credit 
expansion, drastic cuts were made, most of 
the public and social services were suspended 
and dole was restricted. There was a 
controversy in the Press and the Parliaments 
on Cobdenism, various arguments were set 
forth for and against and ultimately England 
became protectionist. For the last two years 
English trade is doing much better due to 
mounting and widening tariff and we find 
factories within customs walls producing 
articles formerly imported despite? trade union 
exactions. Quotas and agricultural marketing 
schemes and the recent trade nationalism give 
one the impression of apparent prosperity but 
the size and population again are Kttgkmd’s 
greatest handicap. 

However much the British market may 
be steady today, the statistics arc not very 
encouraging and it is very difficult to sav how 
long this progress of upward trend can be 
maintained in spite of all its soundness, more 
so in view of the American National Recovery 
Act and other world factors (we are deliberately 
excluding Russia from our consideration). 
Once the N. R. A. (National Recovery Act of 
the United States of America) succeeds, 
capitalism will assume an entirely different 
form and individual capitalism as practised 
in older countries will be doomed to its 
logical conclusion. 

The crisis had generally come to be 
regarded as chronic but thanks to Roosevelt, 
the issue now is simple — we are in the 
thresholds of a new society and our choice 
lies between the American and Russian 
methods. 

The statistics of post-War American 
industry arc very interesting. We may not 
go into details about figures but it will be 
sufficient to say that before? the new experi- 
ments U. S. A. had lost of their world 
trade and the output of iron and steel. — the 
key industry of the country, was reduced by 
®/io. The American exports of industrial 
machinery were $ 338,027,000 in 1929 and in 
the first eight months of 1933 were only 
f 31,779,967 (with a marked tendency to 


improvement). The textiles showed a drop 
during the corresponding period from 
135,115,000 to about 23 million dollars. The 
average receipt of farmers from 1923 to 1929 
amounted to § 11,000,000 but they amounted 
to 9,000, 7,000, and 5,000 in 1930, 31 and 32. 
Unemployment stood at 12 millions including 
3 millions who can be classed as permanent. 

Roosevelt, since he entered the White* 
House, knew his own mind. He had a programme 
in his sleeves and up till now he is truly and 
faithfully carrying out (or at least attempting 
to) that programme item by item even with 
a fanatic s zeal. He did read the situation 
clearly * and at once blamed the financial 
instability and tin? reduced price? level with 
its consequent, fall in purchasing power for 
all the ills of the world in general and U. S. A. 
in particular. Hen* a student of Economics 
may enter into a serious controversy. Fall 
in prices leads to restriction in production 
which is identical with reduction of employ- 
ment.. The question arises whether the 
fundamental cause of a crisis is due to fall 
in prices or to production beyond the capacity 
of market. 

Artificial respiration to bring back to life 
a dying system would be useless, nothing but 
a planned economy could save the American 
or the world situation. So one of the first 
things Roosevelt did was to stabilize that part 
of the economic process wherein lies the final 
determination of whether or not practically 
all of the individuals in the nation will be 
brought the necessities and few of the comforts 
of life. Planned economy, therefore, cannot 
ignore the ramifications of the cost of living. 
Further, a nation exists a&ja result of produc- 
tive effort and all productive efforts must, 
therefore, be disciplined for the benefit of the 
whole, i. the State. Hence the National 
Industrial Recovery . Act and the codes — the 
colossal magnitude of which can be grasped 
from the following data of expenditure : 

Public Work $3, 000, 000, 000 

Liquidation Corporation #l,5()p,OOO,OO0 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 925, (XX), 000 
State Relief 500,000,000 

Miscellaneous 1,275,000.000 

$ 7,200,000,000 or iJ 1,250, 000, Ofx) 

The immediate aim of Roosevelt was to 
raise prices in U. S. A. and incidentally 
elsewhere by a redistribution of wealth within 
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the States to the advantage of farmers and 
other debtors. Lie armed himself with tin* 
following powers — (ft) gold embargo, 

(b) depreciation of dollar in foreign exchange, a 
process that loads to readjustment of ratio 
between American and non-American price's, 

(c) inflation, (d) processing taxes, (r) restriction 
on farm produce*, (/) reduction in working 
hour. The word inflation has a natural 
prejudice against it and Roosevelt has boon 
very careful to avoid it but this undoubtedly 
is his last weapon which he will not hesitate 
to use whenever he thinks tin* time is most 
opportune or when the pressure from the 
farmers becomes irresistible. 

The earliest results of N. R. A. were rather 
encouraging. The yield of the first three 
months was the largest and during the second 
and third stages, any progress visible was 
diminishing. The reasons for such set-backs 
wore complex and many, but they can be 
explained under the following heads : 

(/) Buying ahead of commodities and 
merchandise gradually discounted after the 
first impetus and stimulus. 

(//) Speculation in stocks specially grain, 
cotton etc. collapsed. 

(///) In textile industry particularly, 
selling prices had doubled, production costs had 
reached such a point where purchasing of 
textile and volume of output might be 
curtailed. 

Against all those odds there was an encourag- 
ing sign iu retail trade. Though we 
should bear in mind that wages, cost and 
price were far from balancing one another, 
the latest bulletin of the American Federation 
of Labour states that a (> per cent increase 
in wages has been eaten up by an 8 per cent 
increase in the cost of living. Only in oil 
production where tin* scheme conferred a 
virtual governmental dictatorship, things worked 
smoothly. Roosevelt knew his was an uphill 
task and the first disappointments to convert 
his country from rabid individualism to a faith 
in reorganization, planning and the rest did not 
deter him. Fte instituted his famous codes, 
his chief object being to win labour’s support. 
Not only working conditions of labour were 
determined but practices for obtaining custom 
flint arc to be regarded as improper were 
s |n*eiHcd. This has been oik* of his greatest 

64—3 


master-strokes and tin 1 American labour today 
is said to be behind him to a man, and he 
can very well defy the brickbats showered on 
him bv Ford and other individualists. Within 
a few months Roosevelt had some satisfaction 
at least. Lost of living had risen by 0 per 
cent higher in September compared with 
March but 1*7 per cent in September, 11)32. 
Compared with March pay roll increased by 
55 per cent and employment by 30 per cent. 
August indexes revealed that in 11 of <Sf) 
industries employment was higher than iu 10*20 ; 
on the other hand, employment, in 30 industries 
and p.iv rolls in 00 were less than of 
the 1020 level. As regards manufacturing 
activity, the highest proportionate rise (11 p. e.) 
was reported in iron and steel group where 
wages increased by 80 (33 p.e.) and employment 
by 02,000 (2tt p. c.). 

In agriculture which is America’s most 
critical problem and where tin* “farm strike” 
and other threats an? causing Roosevelt 
greatest anxiety, the e fleets of N. R. A. seem 
to be slow and tiring. The entire activity of 
the farmers had been dislocated through the 
appreciation of money from 1020 to 1033. 
Therefore, it is held that to restore their 
fortune by reversing the monetary process is 
the only proper wav to help the whole nation. 
The farmer’s contention appears to be to “jerk 
up” prices to rover tin* cost of production 
and the prescription of a minimum price below 
which dealers would not be allowed to buy. 
Behind the demand is tin* ultimate object ol 
resort ingto the pre AV ar ratio between agricultural 
and industrial produce* which is obviously 
impossible of achievement. Roosevelt’s remedy 
is to raise price's by increasing etonsumer’s 
demand. lie* has been very liberal in 
his reliefs. Only recently there was an 
announcement that for corn and hog raiser 
alone*,. Feeleral (lovcrnmont intends to pemr 
upon them’ 8500,000,000, thereby increasing the 
farmer’s income? by 50 pe?r cent. The? latest 
returns show that employment and pay roll in 
agriculture arc well above the ieve*l of a year 
age) (August figures for employment and pay 
roll record an increase of 7.3 per cent and 
1 1 per cent respectively). 

We are now in the fourth and perhaps 
tile final stage of tin* reeejvorv plans. It is 
still based on original plans, the whole machine 
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is now assembled and upon the success or 
failure of Roosevelt depends the very fate of 
capitalism already assailed from many sides. 
The crux of the whole problem is how to push 
up price level, that and that alone will bring 
back prosperity or recovery, whatever one may 
choose to call and Roosevelt will stop at 
nothing until he has brought this about and 
avert the inevitable collapse. 

Rise in price* means the fall in value of 
money and this is precisely why Roosevelt 
wants to buy up gold at higher and higher 
price until it is dear enough over against other 
commodities. American price level depends 
on gold value of dollar, gold would have to 
fetch more than 810 an ounce 'before 1920 level 
is reached. lienee the attempt to raise prices 
by the control of the gold value of dollar. 

One of the most principal functions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is to 
buy and sell gold at predetermined price and 
thus determine the gold value of r the dollar. 
R. F. (\ is fully able to prevent the external 
depreciation of the dollar going any farther 
than it desires. Since America went off the 
gold standard and refused to stabilize the 
dollar which left the World Economic Confer- 
ence in the lurch, Roosevelt has been rushing 
onwards with his monetary policy very 
shrewdly and carefully backed by the 
support and advice of Molcy, Irving and 
Warren — the sponsors of the now famous 
Commodity or Rubber Dollar theory which, 
in other words, is nothing but the price 
index fixation of the value of gold. The 
sacrifice of sound currency at the altar of 
national exigency does not necessarily mean 
currency competition. Such competition tends 
to have a booiucring effect and returns to 
strike at the point from which it started. 

The inflationists in IT. S. A. are farmers 
who have been most hard hit by depression. 
A managed currency which has no fixed value 
in gold but gives it a new gold content, Jis the 
nearest equivalent to a full-fledged inflation 
that can restore the price level on 1 f) 26 level. 
Roosevelt is extremely reluctant to resort to 
actual printing press inflation but if his relief 
measures for the middle western farmers are 
not successful and their discontent is increased, 
a limited amount of paper money may be 
issued backed by a considerable gold reserve 


that permits a much larger paper money than 
is now in circulation without inflation. 

When Roosevelt took the American situa- 
tion in hand, the choice was lying between 
stabilization and inflation with a view to raising 
of general price; level. Prices in November 
have risen 20 p. c. but is still only 70 p. e. of 
the average sought to be attained. It is no 
wonder therefore that the possibilities of an 
early stabilization are remote. Roosevelt, 
however, prefers credit expansion to inflation. 

The secret of Roosevelt’s success lies in 
an intelligent manipulation of dollar and iu 
this past experience is likely to be of greatest 
help to him. From 1914 to 1928 world’s 
gold stock had increased by 38 p. c. and the 
world’s production of basic commodities by the 
same percentage ; therefore, the world gold 
supply was just about adequate to support 
pre-War prices provided all the world returned 
to the gold basis. Rut prices in England were* 
45 p.e. above pre-War and in U. S. A. 11 p.e. 
At that time the countries wen? trying to 
return to gold, France returned on dune 25, 
1.928 and the gold panic was soon on. With 
the panic, hoarding became inevitable. The 
moment thrift or hoarding got ahead of (‘liter- 
prise, it positively discouraged recovery of 
enterprise and set up a vicious circle by its 
adverse effects on profits, for the vital force 
of enterprise is not thrift but profit. Therefore, 
less than pre-War prices were to be expected. 
There were other factors too that aggravated 
the slump. Shortage of capital in Germany 
and Central Europe and certain structural 
and financial maladjustments which were the 
legacies of the war-time .dislocation and other 
perverse policies leftv the situation rather 
hopeless for a natural recovery. We have 
also to take into consideration the profit inflation 
in France and the international deflation 
caused by the drain of gold in France and 
V. S. A. in 1929. This accumulation of gold, 
the effect of which was scarcity in. rest of the 
world, increased the price of gOld in terms of 
other commodities and decreased the’ price of 
other commodities in terms of gold. 

Unlike England who was driven off the 
Gold Standard because she had to send gold 
abroad to meet her debt charges and an 
adverse balance of trade and the refusal of 
American and French Banks to advance any 
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more loans beyond £ 130,000,000 to prevent 
withdrawal of gold from England by foreign 
countries ; there was no need for the United 
States to go otf gold but she had to do it as 
the first and immediate of a series of measures 
for the purpose of raising prices. There was, 
however, another question — that of liquidating 
the unbearable burden of internal indebted- 
ness. 

As the situation stands today, until the 
( Vmgress meets one can safely prophesy that 
Roosevelt’s activities will be confined to take 
control of the international gold market which 
ho believes to be the only way to raise the 
price level. The effects upon American 
government bonds and upon other foreign 
countries even if a cheap dollar reduced their 
purchasing power, are only matters of 
secondary consideration to him. By purchasing 
gold from France he can even drive* tin* Gold 
Standard countries oil* the gold and thus 
remove* a major obstacle for the revaluation 
of the dollar. As it is, franc is today being 
kept artificially overvalue*d. The. British 
Treasury is arraigned for forcing a rate of 83 
when 100 would be proper. The question now 
arises- -can U. S. A. drive its own dollar down 
without breaking down its own credit at the 


same time ? The reader will do well to observe 
what Prof. Gregory has to say on the subject. 
According to him the commodity dollar is only 
a means to an end, as soon as it is realized 
that depreciation of dollar is leading to 
unsottlomont in commodity markets and the 
fall of the dollar is being offset by a fall in 
world prices, inflation will at once proceed 
according to plan. Roosevelt is bent upon 
devaluing the dollar bv the full extent of 
o() j). c. and he counts upon resultant inflation 
to achieve the advance in commodity 
prices. 

The British industry must be on its guard 
because the N. R. A. can react upon it bitterly. 
The potential dangers of under-cutting from 
American manufacturers an* great in the near 
future it N. R. A. works according to plan. 
Repercussions on machinery, electrical goods 
and automobiles will be greatest. American 
exports of iron and steel, textiles and chemicals 
are normal !)• of a specialized character and in 
these fields Russian market may be closed to 
England. British-canned foodstuffs, rubber 
goods, paints, woollen textiles and leather 
goods will also feel the wind a little but 
prohibitive customs can spoil the advantages 
of a depressed dollar. 



Mr. Bhupesh Chandra Karmakar, an athlete of Calcutta, is bending 
an iron rod 18'x3"x4", two maunds in weight. 



KATHAKALI : THE CLASSICAL DANCE ART OF INDIA 

By (i. VENKATACHALAM 


ERA LA is ii fascinating: bit of coastal 
country in the extreme south-west corner 
of India Its wooded hills with vegetations 
of variegated kind ; its green paddy fields running 
in serpentine curves, flanked by thickly planted 
plantain and arceanut groves and garden-houses ; 
its backwaters with little islands, and lovely 



Kama and Lakshmana 
Kathakali dancers in their full costumes. 

lagoons reflecting dreamily the blue sky and the 
fantastically bent palms on the hanks ; the 
gray huts ami the red-tiled roofs peeping through 
the, rich foliage of garden compounds ; the big 
hare-breasted women working bent all day long 
in the fields, singing sad songs to forget their 
hardships ; the dark, strong-limbed men at their 
ploughs and oxen ; the white-clad and dean- 
looking Xairs and their womenfolk of soft, olive 
complexion, dark eyes and shy looks ; the proud 
exclusive ISambudri with his caste arrogance 
and social tyranny ; the oppressed untouchable 
and the unseeable with their long-drawn agony 


and misery ; tin; magic and mystery that still 
surround lift* here ; all these exert a strange 
fascination on a visitor. Kerala is a tropical 
paradise, with palm-fringed horizons and surf- 
swept beaches, only to he rivalled by Lanka 
or .Java. 

Kerala is rich in arts too. Tim old temples 
and palaces contain fragments of fresco paintings 
as interesting as any in India, and some of the 
figures ami groups on the walls of the Tridiur 
temple ami Mattanchcri palace, are not much 
inferior in artistic quality to those of Ajanta or 
I high. Stone-carvings and bronze images of the 
gods are also to be seen in abundance. Folk- 
arts here have met the same fate as in other 
parts of India, and, of late, some interest is 
being evinced in their revival, especially in the 
two popular folk-dances of Kitnnni and Kaikof- 
infotli, which are being taught to girls in schools. 
Rut by far the most unique and famous an, of 
Kerala is Kathakali, the dance art par p.nwllpnrr 
in India. 

It is one of the ironies of Indian life and art 
that real talent and genuine merit are not so 
much recognized and appreciated as spurious 
ones sponsored by vested interests. The New 
Delhi scheme was a well-known instance. With 
such master-artists like Nandalal Bose, Venkatappa, 
Ukil, Asit Haider and others in the country, 
whose knowledge and skill in fresco painting 
cannot easily be equalled or surpassed, it was 
amusing to see the Government holding com- 
petitions among school students and third-rate 
artists for the execution of that work, with what 
result the world now knows !* It is the same with 
the art of dancing. Much of ‘the so-called Indian 
classical dances, “performed” by both professionals 
and amateurs, is neither classical nor Indian but 
a (plaint jumble of Arabian, Egyptian and 
Indian dances, with sensuous bodily movements, 
meaningless steps, and gestures set to some 
popular tune. 

The even so-called Ajanta dances arc* 
preposterous impostures, for there, is nothing in 
the whole series of Ajanta paintings, excepting a 
single dance scene in Cave No. 2, that can give 
a student of dance art any valuable material 
save certain motifs and ideas for costumes, 
ornaments, head-dress and, perhaps, some graceful 
and dignified poses and postures. And yet how 
that name is wickedly exploited and what funny 
kinds of dances are exhibited under that mime ! 
A notable exception was the interpretation given 
hy Menaka, (Mrs. Leila Sokhey), entitled Ajanta 
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Darshnn , which was a sincere attempt to bring 
to life something of the spirit of Ajanta. 

But how many in this country who have seen 
the so-called classical dances of India have heard 
of, not to say, seen Kathakali, the only yenuine 
hundred per rent, classical dance art of ancient 
India, one of the most highly perfected dance 
arts in the world ? Kathakali is not merely 
based upon the science of Bharata Nat pa Sasfra. 
hut on traditions more ancient than that ; and 
this art has remained, save in its own birth-place, 
unknown, unhonoured and unsung oven by the 
enthusiastic exponents of Indian cultural renais- 
sance. But thanks to the genius of a poet and 
his Haming enthusiasm, it refuses to remain any 
longer in obscurity, and the day is not far oil 
when it will take its place in the world of art as 
prominently as the Russian Hallet or the 

Javanese Wayany Worn), and also considerably 
influence the future dance art of the 

world. 

Kathakali, in its present form, may be said 
fo date hack from the early eighteenth century, 
and its association with a prince of Travaneore 
may, to a certain extent, he historically correcl. 
But its real beginnings can be (raced to a race 
and civilization much anterior to the Aryan, and 
its antiquity must indeed be very remote consider- 
ing that it has certain primitive elements in its 
rhythm,’ music, make-up, dress and ornaments, 
and also that it gave birth, at a distant 
past, to the Javanese and Kandyan dances. 
One can also trace elements of Polynesian 
rhythms and movements in it. It has most 
undoubtedly absorbed and assimilated the whole 
of Bharata Natya , which gives it its present, 
cultured character. 

I have no doubt, whatsoever, that its origin 
was in magic, and even today its elemental 
nature can be felt by any sensitive person. It 
must have played a tremendous part in the 
religious rites of the ancients who knew how to 
invoke invisible powers, both of evil and good, 
by symbols of sounds and gestures. Both 
primitive and civilized nations of the world have 
recognized and used this symbolic language for 
communication with subtler worlds and invisible 
beings. The Egyptian Masonry, the Hindu 
Vedic Rites, the Chaldean Magic, all these were 
several forms of magic based on a deeper 
understanding of the laws of nature and their 
psychic effects. It. was well known to the- 

ancients that sounds and gestures create definite 
forms and colours in subtler matter, and they 
have a certain meaning and message to the 

spirits whose aids are sought by these magical 
formulas and rites. Some of the sounds and 
gestures and the accompanying drum-beats in 
Kathakali, especially as in the opening scene of 
Keechaka-eadha and the like, are distinctly of the 
spirit-invoking kind. I do not know how far 
the actors themselves realize the magical quality 
of their arts —I suppose they feel but do not 


understand but 1 am certain that the powers 
they invoke and release art* tremendous. 

Menee 1 ventun* to claim for this art an antiquity 
far greater than is usually assigned to it. To say 
that this art is only about two hundred and fifty 
years old is absurd. In the first; place it cannot he 
the work of anyone single individual or a group of 
individuals, however clever and talented he or 
they may he ; it is a fieri tayr of a rare, as old as 
itself. In tin* second place, it is not humanly 
possible to evolve and perfect an art. of this kind 
within the short space of two centuries, even if a 
whole nation had put its whole energy in perfect- 
ing it, and we know for certain that this art 
was dying a natural death during the last two 
centuries, except for isolated patronage here and 
there by a few landlords and petty chieftains. 1 



Head-dress worn by characters like Krishna, 
Rama or Arjuna. 

claim for Kathakali an a # ge anterior to Bharata 
Natya or Ajanta Chitra or San chi Silpa ; in fact, 
this art is as great in its own line as Ajanta 
frescoes are in painting or Bahrut friezes are in 
sculpture. 

Now what then is this Kathakali, the impatient 
reader may ask ? It is, as its name indicates, 
Story Play i ICatha : story, Kali: play, or the 
narration of a story in the form of a drama. But 
in this ease the drama is a pantomime or dutnb- 
show, accompanied by music, song and dance. 
It is a unique dramatic art, as daring in its 
conception as it is complex in its expression. 
Even a whole epic like the Mahahfnirala or the 
I la may ana is presented to the public, without a 
single word spoken by the actors hut, through an 
evolviM technique of suitable gestures, suggestive 
] loses, clever facial expressions and appropriate 
song and music. It is more elaborate than a 
musical play and more exacting than ordinary 
dramatic acting. 

It is an open-air show, meant to be performed 
in a grove or inaidan, and never inside a theatre. 
It has, therefore, not the usual painted curtains 
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and horrid backgrounds of the 1 Indian stage to 
mar its general eject. Its settings are simple 
and admirably serve the purpose. Just a 
shamiana, with a high roof supported by four 
poles; two tall bell-metal oil lamps burning 
bright all through the night and shedding cool 
light not trying to the eyes of both the actors and 
audience ; a beautifully-coloured cloth held in 
front by two dressod-up boys every time an actor 
or actors make entry or exit, serving as a drop- 
curtain ; and a stool for actors to sit upon or 
rest their legs as the case may be. The audience 
sit in front on matted floor, and tile singers and 
drummers sing and play standing immediately 
behind the actors. The orchestra consists of two 
singers (or narrators of stories), a maddafain 
player, a d trndai player, a cymbal and a gong 
player. Conch is sounded at the* beginning of a 
show. The first impression of this music is 
rather loud and harsh, but when tin 1 ears get 
used to them it is pleasing and enjoyable. 



Head-dress worn by characters like Hanuman, 
Vali etc. 


Certain changes would need to be effected if they 
are to be played, in a closed theatre, a.> the sound 
would be deafening, but as far as possible it is 
.wiser to have them in open air. 

Tin* play, usually a story or scene from the 
Indian classics, lasts a whole night, from 9 i\ m. 
to (j A. m. ; at times continuing for several nights. 
In its own place and among its own people 
this may he all right, but when it has to be 
presented outside Kerala and to people wijli 
.modern tastes and ideas, there must he a time- 
limit to it, say, two to three hours at the most. 
This much-needed reform is being introduced ’by 
the Kerala K&lumaiidalam, under the leadership 
of the poet Vallathol, who is devoting all his 
time, energy and money for the revival of this 
ancient art, with a hope that it would he accepted 
and appreciated by the world at large in its 
reformed state. He himself is an expert exponent 
of the science of gesture, and his enthusiasm is 


contagious. He has a keen and energetic colla- 
borator in this work in Mr. Mukunda Raja of 
Kunnamkulum, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Kalamandalam. 

The conventional form of presenting a play is 
as follows : 

First then' is the announcement to the villages 
all around, known as Kelilottu , drum-heating 
about sunset time, and this is followed by Tod at jam 
and Vandana-slokams (dance, music and prayers) 
behind the curtains, a little before the commence- 
ment of the play, and after this the first 
appearance of characters amidst a loud flourish 
of drums and conch, known as Pvrappndu, 
and the interval between this and the actual 
commencement of the story is taken by Mdappnda, 
musical contests between the Maddafain and 
dtrndai players and the singers. 

The stories interpreted by Kathakali are in 
poetic forms set to music, which closely resembles 
the temple musk of South India. Several gifted 
poets of Kerala, some of them princes of the 
royal blood, have contributed much to this art in 
the form of poems and plays written for this 
purpose, which the actors faithfully try to interpret 
in Kathakali. The singers here, like the Da longs 
in Java, are not possessed with a good voice, 
which is unfortunate, and even the drummers 
should be trained to play softer music than they 
do now. It would not be a had idea if EdaJca 
(stringed-drum) be introduced in certain scenes 
where solo dances are performed conveying the 
Srinyarn or soka rasas. For a proper appreciation 
of this art by the world at large, certain 
innovations and changes need to he ejected, and 
experiments to that end should soon bo made. 

There are thirty varieties of dances, some 
simple and some complex, in Kathakali, and they 

are based on a sound knowledge of rhythmic 

laws of body movements. There is very little 
‘‘foot-work, ” in the Western sense of the ham, 
and some of the steps are obviously primitive 

and uncouth. Tin* main emphasis seems to he 
not so much grace or beauty but strength, hut 
still there an* a good m; umber of graceful 

movements and steps in the dance. A student 
of Indian sculpture can easily trace in this art 
the varied bends and flexions, poses and postures 
that one sees in stone and bronze images. 

This art is not merely suggesstive and 
interpretative but highly descriptive, and realistic 
too, such as the Peacock Dunce, .It is 
an amazingly truthful portrayal of -the bird’s 
moods and 'movements, its vanity and majesty. 
The composer of this dance was not only a keen 
observer of nature, and particularly of the life 
of the peacock, but also a psychologist who 
understood a little bird’s flutter! ngs of heart and 
mind. This clever imitation and interpretation 
of animal and bird life is an interesting feature 
of Kathakali. Knowledge and originality charac- 
terize everyone of these interpretative dances, and 
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not mere whim ami fancy of artist as in 
some of the modern dances. 

It is here that tradition helps and keeps in check 
individual idiosyneracies from running riot. A 
sad feature of modern art is this suprenu conceit, 
and folly in art interpretation and creation 
without the requisite talent or guidance Tradition 
can both help or hinder, it all depem upon the 
artist and his genius. It is 


prince ; saint, sinner and sage ; teacher, warrior 
and workman ; trees, flowers and huds ; animals, 
birds and hoes ; peaks, valleys and mountains ; 
moods, passion< and thoughts ; hatred, anger 
and jealousy ; love, lust and allcction ; aspiration, 
devotion and worship ; subtlety, cunning and 
greed ; birth, death and growth ; speculation, 
imagination and introspection ; concentration, 


my conviction that the 
traditional forms evolved in 
Kathakali can greatly help 
any aspiring student of dance, 
and I have no doubt that 
more and more will go in 
search of it as Kagini Devi 
and l May Shankar have 
done. 

Ahhinai/n, i. r., interpreta- 
tion and portrayal of moods, 
emotions and ideas through 
hand gestures (minims) 
and facial expressions, is a 
singularly significant aspect 
of Indian dancing, and it 
is developed into an interest- 
ing science and art. Body 
movements and rhythmic 
footsteps have their own 
important place in Hindu 
dancing but not a primary 
place as in Western dancing. 
Hharata, the reputed author 
of Nnlyn Snslm , has 
elaborated a system of 
gestures (minims), and it 
is in use, though in a corrupt 
form, in the several 



Kerala Kalaiiiandalain 

(Stall md Students) Sealed : Mukunda Kaja, Hony. Secy. : Kagini 
Devi, Dancer; Poet Vallalhol, Pounder and President ; 

G. Veiikutuchaliun, writer of this article 


styles of dance existing today. But the 
unknown author or authors of Kathakali, either 
following a more ancient tradition or creating a 
new one, have enriched this with a wealth of 
words, idioms, phrases and expressions nearly as 
complete as the spoken language and capable of 
interpreting even abstract ideas. Some of these 
minims are as descriptive as any picture could he 
and some as suggestive as any symbol. They 


meditation and contemplation ; description of 
scenes, incidents and events; portrayal of persons, 
character and conduct ; <liaio 'lies, soliloquy and 
conversation -all these have their appropriate 
minims. Their description is, at tiim true to 
life. Deer, fish, peacock, elephant, lotu buds, 
creepers, etc. are picturesquely illustrate* verbs, 
nouns, prepositions and even exclamations have 
their apt. minims. 


are based on a profound understanding of life 
and nature, and when you consider that the 
whole of the Hamnynmt or Mulnthlnimln can he 
interpreted successfully by this gesture-language, 
its achievement becomes almost incredible. And 
yet that is what has been attempted in Kathakali. 

Gods, Goddesses and Devas ; Siva, Vishnu 
and Brahma ; Parvati, Lakshmi and Saraswati ; 
Indra, Varuna and Cubcra ; Kudra, Narasinha 
and Durga ; Gandharvas, Kinnaras and 
Kimprushas ; Vyasa, Naruda and Agastya ; 
sun, moon and stars ; clouds, thunder and 
lightning ; rain, storm and wind ; earth, sky and 
ocean ; fire, water and air ; man, woman and 
child ; friend, foe and lover ; king, queen and 


B»*ing a descriptive language it is naturally 
much more elaborate and intricate than spoken 
language and takes time to learn. The memorizing 
of the twenty-four roni-m/nlms and their endless 
permutations and combinations would itself take a 
lon*f time, hut to be efficient in their exposition 
ami to master simultaneously the nine 
movements of the head, eight glances of the eye, 
six movements of the eyebrows, four postures 
of the neck and other sixty-four movements of the 
feet,. heels, toes, ankles, knees, thighs, waist, sides, 
back, arms, elbows, shoulders, wrists, palms, 
lips, nose, chin, cheeks ami eyelids, as practised in 
Kathakali, is indeed a matter of strict and careful 
training for several years. That is why a 
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pupil takes six years the least to get some 
proficiency in the art, ami no one is allowed 
to teach another, unless one has learnt it for 
over twelve years. The discipline and regular 
practices these pupils have to undergo are very 
rigorous and exacting, and the course of physical 
exercises and massage of the body are exceedingly 
interesting, albeit a little crude and piiimtive. 

What a mockery then it is that after an easy 
and indifferent training for six months or so, 
young dancers come forward most brazenly to 
interpret the classical dance art of India before 
the public, and expect patronage, appreciation and 
applause! Art is a jealous mistress and the 
aspirant must pay her price. In the whole ot 

Kerala there are now only two masters ot this 
art, who have been practising it for over forty 
years and who now teach at the kalamamlalam, 
Kunja Kurup of Thnkazhi and Narayana Nnynr 
of Kavalapara, both great artists and good men. 
Ill anv other country their genius would have 
been proclaimed from the house-taps, but here 
they live and tench in an insignificant village 
for no fame or money blit for the love of the 
art and its traditions. All honour to them. 


Make-up and Maxk play a great part in 
Kathakali. This art is an elaborate process 
needing years of practice, and there are men 
who specialize in them. The kathakali make-up 
ordinarily consists of a white chutt.i/, (outline) 
made of rice paste and cleverly done in relief 
on the sides of the face from ear to ear, and 
the face within is painted green, red or black, 
according to the character, on which one can 
observe the display of emotions and expressions 
of the actors. As a mask and a work of art 
this is much more interesting than the artificial 
paper or pulp masks used in dances all o\ei 
the world. Women characters do not nave* this 
make-up or mask. Personally I should prefer 
all characters, except the rakslmsas and demons, 
to appear without these make-ups. To a certain 
extent they mar the aesthetic effects of the 
dance; and if any make-up needed at all, a little 
paint of the flesh colour for the face with attenuat- 
ed eye-brows and slightly emphasized mouth 

will equally serve the purpose. 

This change in the make-up will uecessaiily 


affect the present costumes and ornaments the 
actors wear, which are, to tell the truth, barbaric, 
heavy and cumbersome. The dancers* well- 
developed bodies and their graceful 
movements all get lost within the folds 
of the present long-sleeved blouses and pleated 
skirts. These dancers, with practically no dress, 
save a piece of loin-cloth, create a far more 
beautiful impression and reveal more fully their 
supple form and sinuous lines than in their 
conventional costumes. The jewelleries too, though 
picturesque, are not elegant and refined. They 
are mostly copied from the ornaments of the 
temple images, and even the crowns (mukutas) 
are heavy and can easily he replaced by a more 
elegant form of head-dress, like the Javanese 
dancers. 

A hold and courageous reform need to bo 
introduced in this direction ; and much of the 
present misunderstanding about this art, in its 
own homeland, is due to this barbaric dress worn 
by the actors and the frightful raksha characters 
presented in their plays. In representing 
Blmyanaka and Hi him Isa rasas (fear and grotesque 
elements) on the singe, the Kathakali actors 
cannot he excelled by any in the world, and 
their characterization of raks/tas is too realistic and 
terrible. The make-up, costume, gesture, music 
and the tense atmosphere arc all awe-inspiring. 
This is only one feature of Kathakali, and most 
unfortunately, it is this aspect that is most 
emphasized, and hence the misunderstanding that 
it is inartistic, crude and primitive. This, however, 
is a mistake. The Kathakali actors are equally 
experts in presenting Sr iu para and Soka rasas 
(love and grief) or Vim and Kantna rasas 
(heroic and compassion), and few actors on the 
stage can excel them in these. But much of 
them is really lost in their traditional way of 
presentment, and it is here the authorities of the 
Kalamandalam can do much to make this art 
acceptable by the world. The poet Vallathol and 
his fellow-workers are eager to accept suggestions 
and criticisms, and it is for talented dancers and 
artists like Sri Ragini Devi, \fenaka, Shrimati 
ITutheesingh, ,l T day Slmnkirr arid others to learn 
the art first and then suggest ways and means of 
modernizing this ancient and glorious art. 
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T HE agricultural population of Denmark 
has developed certain qualities of 
mind and character which have won 
the admiration of tin* whole world. 
These have enabled the people to adapt 
themselves to economic changes, and, with 
their intellectual and moral power, thev have 
achieved success in many-sided co-operation. 

Thev have developed these (pialities within 
the last few years. Only recently they wen* 
incapable of co-operation, but today thev arc 
resourceful, progressive and capable of 
associated enterprise. This remarkable change 
is attributed to a group of patriots who 
moved their countrymen bv their teaching and 
example. Their teaching was sympathetic 
and their precepts entered into corporate, 

life. 

The idea of the Folk High School did not 
originate in the mind of a college professor ; 
it was conceived by a spiritual genius who 
understood thoroughly the life and mind of 
his people and who had a vision of tin* especial 
enlightenment that was needed to promote tin* 
well-being of his people. The aims and 
method of the school are in everv wav 
determined by tin* life of tin* common people 
which it is intended to serve. The hymns 
that In* heard sung at home had a vital 
influence over his later life ; end the memorv 
“I that good Homo became a sort of inspira- 
tion. He wrote - 

“Forward to hcl|> in tin* hour <>f need 
With the treasure you have on stun*. 

With the peoples’ stumbling strength and wits 
( )n ! peasant ! on ! 

The groat personality of (irundtvig, the 
pastor, poet, mid educational reformer, inlluenc- 
cd first a group of disciples and ultimately 
the peasantry of Denmark. His great idea 
was to open a Danish High School to which 
the young people from all parts of the land 
fould have access in order to become better 
: ic<juainted with themselves and where they 
could receive guidance in all civic duties and 


relationship, getting to know all their country s 
needs ; the idea being to rouse the love of the 
country through the mother-tongue, their 
national history and by Danish songs. 

The High School started by (Irundtvig 
gave the essence of a, liberal education to 
farmers’ sons and daughters. The school 
worked a miracle, and the peasantry was 
transformed. Danish agriculture was hard hit 
by foreign competition in the grain market. 
( ’urn was tin* chief product of Denmark. Hut 
tin* Danish peasautrv instead of asking for 
protection turned to technical improvements. 
They turned their attention from the export 
of wheat f<i butter and bacon. But for the 
people of the High School, the agricultural 
people could not have shown such great 
adaptability and intelligence. A liberal 
education had given the peasantry a practical 
culture. Co-operative dairies sprung up in 
numbers. Butter and bacon saved Danish 
agriculture. Behind the swift and new organi- 
zations of the most conservative industries 
were brains, leadership, and unselfish public, 
spirit. 

The Folk High School inspired pupils 
with fresh energy and a new attitude towards 
labour, and gave them a wide, outlook on life. 
The school awakened in them a yearning for 
knowledge and a. desire for learning. With 
this culture young men and women of 
Denmark saved the Danish farming. The aim 
of the Danish High School has been to become 
an educational institution for all, for rich and 
poor, for town and country and especially for 
the members of the farming community. 

Djiring the first half of the? nineteenth 
century, the Danish farmers had carried 
through sonic radical land reform legislation. 
The farmer who was formerly the tenant of 
the Manor became a freeholder ; and the 
personal dependence of the peasant on the 
s<|uire ceased. This brought about a great 
social development. All the soil which had 
been cultivated by the village peasants in 
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common now came into their personal 
possession. Through this arrangement, the 
danger was avoided of getting on the* one 
hand a numerous and powerful Association 
of land proprietors and on the other hand a 
poor country proletariat. 'This change has 
been due to an increase in the number of 
medium-sized farms and the rapid growth ol 
a number of small holders who were of no 
importance before. The advent of the small 
holdings has partly been possible by reclama- 
tion of health and moors and partly because 
individual holdings have* been reduced 
in. size. 

It is especially from the homes of these 


farmers that the students of tin* High Schools 
have been recruited. In the development of 
Danish life this condition of land-ownership 
has been of great importance. 

The sense of fellowship and the recognition 
of common interests are still the strongest 
bonds that unite the Danish farmers. 

The distinction between the two groups, 
the large* and small land proprietors, is so 
small that there is no place for caste feeling 
and caste struggle. The democratic distribution 
of property and the spiritual movement among 
Danish' peasants have created a fellowship 
which, irrespective of class and profession, 
family and income, unites all. 


* A COIN OF DASARATHA MAURYA 

By K. I\ .JAYASWAL 


I N the Pataliputra excavations a huge quantity 
of coins wen? discovered. I have recently 
ex Ami ued a thousand of these found at the 
Maurya level. The main symbol of the coins 
from the Maurya level is the Moun-on-hill 
device which occurs invariably on the thousand 
cast coins I have examined. On a numerous 
issue the .1 loon-on -hill monogram stands as the 
solitary figure on the face of the coin, and either 
the letter .1/// (sometimes Mo, Ma\ or an elephant 
stands on the reverse. 

The symbol does not occur on any coin of 
the prc-Mauryan level found at Patna. And 
this is the only symbol of the Maurya-level 
coins which stands by itself on smaller coins of 
that level. It also occurs on the Kumbrar pillar 
at its bottom, that is, it is definitely the 
Maurya imperial symbol. While the initial 
.1/m or Mo denoted the dynasty Mnriya or 
Mariya, the moon denoted the name of the king 
(Ohandraguptu Maurya). Similarly later the 
moon on the coin of -Chandra Gupta I of the 
Gupta was marked as the name symbol, and 
‘fire’ (Ayrii) on the coin of Aynimitra . 

The symbol in later generations of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya was retained as the dynastic 
symbol. This is ovident from a number Af finds 
which will be published shortly. In tracing the 
symbol on coins before 100 n. c., the; beginning 
of the Pndo-Groek rule and its coins at Taxila, 
I found a coin with this Maurya symbol (on 
the obyerse) which on the reverse has a distinct 
name in Kharoshthi characters. It is coin No, u 
on. plate III of Gunningham’s Gyms of Ancient 


India (opposite p. 00). This coin 

has been 

copied by the Indo-Greeks, and thereh 

>re its age 

is before* P.M) n. c. 


1 am reproducing the coin 

hero, ;i> 

( ’uiininghmn's hook has become 

very rare 

(only 200 copies having been 

printed 

originally). 




The legend begins ^opposite the face of the 
horse 

(Line 1) S7K [ U faini\ (l)asara\tha\) 

Line 2) t-q (.v//m). 

The lettering is., hold and. clear, except for the 
third letter which has become faint. 

Dasaratha was the grandson of Asoka, and 
his cave-buildings with inscriptions are well known 
(at Barabar llills, Gaya). 

The dynasty which followed- . ’shortly after 
Dasaratha Maurya djd issue signed coins. 1 
hope to recover another signed coin of the 
Mauryas. 

The early Mauryas had name-symbols and 
initials which have been traced for three genera- 
tions on Patna finds. . 



MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA KAMALKRISHNA SMRITITIRTHA 

Bv 1’itoF. CIIINTA1FARAN ('IIAKRAVARTI, m. a. 


F rom very olden times down to n time 
not long past, Pandits (Indian scholars 
ol the old typo) held important positions 
in and exercised immense influence on 
Indian Society. Though their position and 
influence have considerably suffered with the 
introduction of the present system of education 
and modern civilization, they are still held in 
deep regard by not an insignificant section of 
the people. They are still holding the torch 
of ancient tradition burning often unnoticed 
and with very little publicity. Owing to the 
comparative neglect of the people at large this 
type of scholars is unfortunately fast dying 
out and accounts of them require to be 
preserved for the benefit of the future genera- 
tion, if not lor the satisfaction of the present. 
If is lor tin's reason that the account of a well- 
known Pandit of Bengal is given here for 
what it is worth. 

Born in March 1870 in a family of Pandits 
at Bhatpara, not far away from Calcutta, a 
place which is still well known as a centre of 
Sanskrit learning — Pandit KaVualkrislina peace- 
fully passed away after a short illness on 
January 25, 10)14. lie had all the 

characteristics of the old-type Pandit of India 
unbounded humour and wit, an extremely 
jolly temperament., immense love for old 
culture, plain living and high thinking. Like 
Srt many others of this type, the Pandit was 
satisfied with the plainest national dress of 
Bengal, that is gradually being discarded even 
by Pandits, not to speak of others. No coat, 
s hirt or shoes but two pieces of cloth — one for 
wearing and the other to cover the? upper part 
°l the body with and a pair of slippers — this 
was all that made up his formal and society 
dress. 


Plain living and high thinking was tin 
motto of his life. But unlike quite a goo( 
number of Pandits of the present day, he a I 
along led a busy literary life. Besides teach 
ing students in the orthodox style* withou 
charging any fee and sometimes providing then 
with free board and lodging,, he devoted hi 


time and energy to the publication of old 
Sanskrit texts. He seems to have received 
his first training in and initiative for this work 
from the late Mahamahopadhvaya llaraprasad 
Shastri, whom he accompanied in his Nepal 
tour of 1S!)7. 

It will not be out of place here to give a 
brief outline of the activities of Pandit Kamal- 



M. M. Kamalkrislimi Sin rititirthn 

krishna in this line. He mainly busied 
himself with the work of editing and 
translating old Sanskrit texts — specially 
those belonging to modern Rmriti (ancient 
Indian law as codified by later scholars 
in comprehensive’ digests) in which he had 
specialized. He was a quick versifier as well 
like many others of this type of Pandits and 
took delight in composing Sanskrit poems 
mostly of panegyric and topical character. 
Many of these were full of humour though 
very few of them have unfortunately been 
published. He also took a keen interest in old 
Sanskrit dramas, in the presentation of which 
on modern stages he sometimes had an active 
part. 
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He seems to have made his literary debut 
by taking part in the translation of some of the 
Puranas that were published together with 
Bengali translations under the editorship of 
Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna from the Banga- 
basi Press of Calcutta. He was also responsi- 
ble for the translation of the second half of the 
Rcijataranyini , an historical work in Sanskrit, 
and for editing and translating the . [tjastya- 
samhita , both of which were published from 
the Hitavadi office of Calcutta. 

For the last thirty-four years, with occa- 
sional small breaks, his principal literary 
preoccupation was that of editing and revising 
various old texts published in the* Rihtiotheva 
Indica Scries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
as also the edition of a few works in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda.* He 

* Altogether ten works- ail digest on Sntrili belong- 
ing to Bengal or Bihar composed between the ,12th and 
the ltith centuries of the Christian era ‘edited by the 
late Pandit were published in this series. Of these 
Haralata of Aniruddha Bhatta is the earliest. All 
these works are highly important for the reeonst ruc- 
tion of the social history of the people of Eastern 
India, as they deal with topics like rites and rituals, 
jurisprudence, criminology, etc. 


was engaged in the work of editing texts for 
both of these series when the cruel hand of 
Death took him away from this world. His 
continued service to the Asiatic Society was 
partially recognized by his election as an 
Associate Member of the Society in 1921 and 
his re-election in 1929. 

Besides being the editor of old texts Pandit 
Kamalkrislina was the author of a number of 
papers embodying the fruits of his lifelong 
study, some of which were published in differ- 
ent Bengali monthly journals. One of these — 
({iiite a big and comprehensive one — calk'd 
I'r art/ in Bharatiya Sakshyaridhi (Law of 
evidence in Ancient. India) won for him the 
•Togendra < liandra Ghosh Research Prize for 
Hindu Law. It was published in the Journal 
of the Department of Letters of the University 
of Calcutta, 

In recognition of his lifelong literary 
activities the Government of India conferred 
on him the title of Mahamahopadhyava in 
192B. By his death Sanskrit scholarship has 
suffered the loss of a devoted worker and 
Bengal has been deprived of a scholar of the 
old type that is hard to be replaced, 


“The ancient practice, derived from the Orient* 
of eating meals in a recumbent posture. Among 
the Greeks at the time of the Homeric poems this 
practice had not yet been adopted ; but in 
historical times it obtained in general among 
both Greeks and Romans, and it is illustrated in 



Eating meals in a recumbent posture 

early vase-paintings. It was customary to eat 
reclining diagonally toward the table, restihg on 
couches, either Hat on the breast or supported 
on the left elbow in a semi-sitting; position. 
Cushions were provided to relieve the strain upon 
the elbow and the back. The table was usually 
a little lower than the couches, for convenience 
in reaching the food.” 

“The royal cook humbly feeding a native 
King of Uganda. To touch the teeth of this 
African monarch would mean punishment by 
death for the cook.” 



RURAL RECONSTRUCTION WORK AT SRINIKETAN 

15y 8l T Kl ! MAR CIIATTKKJKK, m.a. 


The Poet’s Dream 


A poet livos in the dreamland of his own 
creation. That is the proper sphere of 
, his existence. This does not mean that the 
1 ‘ P^lisni of the poet is of no practical importance 
10 "unmn life and civilization. The Hod-gifted 
^ n ius of the poet sees unity in ap]>arent 
<1* Versity. He can sift tin 1 permanent from tin* 
transitory. With a clarity of vision and a 
fineness of perception, not possessed by ordinary 
mortals, the poet gives expression to our highest 
aspirations and ideals. 

Hut this gift itself removes him from the 
mass of ordinary human beings. He seems to 
belong to a separate species. When he does 
(;omo into contact with overy-dav life, h(' is apt 
to get out of his bearings and to fail to appre- 
ciate the practical side of things. He is there- 
fore not quite the fittest person to think about 
and solve the problems of the field, tin 1 factory 
and the changing mart. 

Dr. Tagore is one of the few exceptions which 
perhaps prove this general rule. Early in life 
lie realized the risk of being completely wafted 
into dreamland on the wings of fancy, and 
sounded a note of warning to himself. Of 
the many characteristic poems in which this 
mood of the poet found expression, the most 
striking is the one entitled Khar phi ran more — 
now let. me take a turning. The wail of the 
down-trodden and the destitute musses as well 
as the stern call of duty has seldom been 
expressed in nobler and more forceful language. 

His mind was particularly well-equipped for 
the task. In his early youth, when he was 
employed in the work of managing his paternal 
estate, when to all outward appearances he was 
weaving into verse of exquisite beauty the play 
of moonshine on the water, the murmur of the 
southern breeze and the fragrance of the 
mango blossoms, the other side of his nature 
did not remain idle. He was gathering experience 
of Rural Bengal and making a first-hand study 
of its problems, and the poet’s mind was dream- 
ing dreams of a prosperous “happy peasantry.” 


The Sriniketan 

When the time came for him to take up 
practical and constructive work, he had to turn 
nis attention to the school which had been 
growing up at Santiniketan, which later on 
developed into the Visva-Bharati or the Institute 


of International Culture. This is not the place 
to dilate on the distinctive features of this 
Institute and its message to the world, torn 
asunder by tin* conflict of self-interest, particular- 
ly the post-War world. The earnestness, devotion 
and sacrifice 1 with which the Poet applied himself 
to the task of building up the Institute in 

the face of tremendous difficulties, are well 

known. Any man might l>e reasonably proud 
of this splendid achievement an feel a satis- 
faction that his time in Cod’ vineyard has not 
been spent in vain. 

No such sense of satisfaction and complacency 
came to I)r. Tagore’s mind. He knew no peace 
so long as the dreams of his early youth wore 

not realized, and at a time of life when most 



Typical Scenery of village Islampur in 
Birbhmn District 

men would lay down their tools and seek the 
comfort of the armchair “to husband out life’s 
taper at the close,” he found it necessary to turn 
to “fresh fields and pastures new.” He founded 
the Sriniketan, the Institute of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. 

A .site was selected for this purpose at Surul, a 
village about two miles to the south of Santiniketan. 
Raipur, the seat of Lord Sinha, is about four miles 
away. Surul itself was a centre of industrial 
activity in the early days of British administration 
and Babu Bholanath Chandra, visiting the place 
in 1854, found “the deserted and desolate premises 
used for the silk filature of the East India 
Company,” 
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Tin-: \\<u:ki\<; nr tiii; In^titti; 

(m Mum ai. Buna 

Win •never deterioration set- in in any part of 
< m i r social or*. ,, ;iiii.--m, 1 1 1 i 1 1 ^ move like ;i whirlpool, 
in a virions circle. Snell is llie ease with the 
question of medical relief. Because the people 
are poor, they cannot aHonl i 1 m* cost of medical 
treatment. and because they cannot, alfdrd the cost, 
they sutler from Malaria and other diseases and 
cannot make a siillieient income. Therefore, ever 
since tin 1 establishment, of the Institute attention 
has been toeussed oil the question o| medical 
relief. 

Ihe problem is not quite easy of solution, 
because the people are so poor. Idee medicine 
and medical relief ran be driven to one village 
for a specified period ol Mine, bill it would fninnt 
fur ir be impossible to o’ive free treatment and 



The' w orkeiv ot Sriniketaii collect iiii'; intormai ion 
from ilie farmers and peasants ot lslampur. 

Ilirblmm l>istriet 

medicine to all the \illaye ... d for all time. Th 
diflicufry has been solved bv the application «»f 
the principles of co-operation. 

Tin; < 'n-orr.isATivi: Disi*i:ssai:a 

The area of this organization is three or four 
adjacent, villages where a -ulliricnt number of 
men are available. The minimum number of 
jncmbcrs with which an organization <*f this type 
(•an work without extraneous aid, is 20 m. 

Contributions art* realize*! mainly in kind and 
earh member is* required to pay, at the time « of 
the annual harvest, one-ambadialf maund of 
paddy, the juice of which, on the basis of dim 
present market, rate, is about Bs. 2. He has to 
pay in addition a monthly subscription of anna 
one only. 

Willi the money thus collected, the society' is 
able to maintain a Sub-assistant Surgeon. 
Medicine is supplied to the members at cost price. 
A small fee is payable when the doctor is required 
to visit the member* at their homes. Any amount, 


paid on tins account L'"< s to tlm funds of the 
society. 

In addition to tin ~<*rviees of the Sub-assistant 
Surgeon maintained 1 »\ the Dispensary Society, 
the members have the benefit, of consulting the 
Medical Officer of tin- Sriniketaii in all serious 
cases and of haviny their blood, sputum, etc., 
examined at the clinical laboratory of the Institute. 

Three organization-' of this type have been 
formed and are working at. their centres, namely, 
Ballabhpur Bandyoru ami (inalpara. 

ili) I! i i \ i . Kimtation 

In respect of primary education, work has been 
Parted annuiy the S .utaD and the depressed class 
Hindus, and ten .-•■ -<ds have been established 
with a total of 22b -»\ . 

More attention i iireeled to the development 
ami trainin'. 1, of Bra: Balaka. ThL organization 
L beiny lmilt up oi die model of Boy Scout-, 
Iml it has solin' di-t naive feature-. In addition 
to ph\ deal devei ■uncut and drill, the hoys 
receive regular train m- in -neial -erviee. They 
are expected to la in village sanitation, jo 
nurse the neivhhoin in sickness and to make 
wnsti eolleeiion- (h I f 1 1 1 - of rice), 'Their train- 
ing inelnde- tir.-t-an. yardeiiin'j, and observation 
of plant-: and -oil- md 'tm attempt is also made 
to train them in W'.iviuy, carpentry and other 
suitable handicraft- which miyhf help them to 
earn a livelihood in Inter day-. 

The total numb' of boy- at pre-mil enlisted 
is about Inn. The;. can be no doubt that the 
organization is suitable for rural Beiiyal and 
provides excellent, iin-an- for early Iraiuiiiy in the 
requisite- for citizen-hip. 

A -tart has also been made with a ( ’irculnliiiy 
Library for the villa .ms lviny in the sphere of the 
Institute's activities. The central iibraiy consists 
at present of bill volume-. 'There are also four 
branch libraries. 'The total iher o!‘ volumes 

is -i led duriny the year 1 1 K »*_?-! »i * wa- about lbtlH, 
which were taken by about t»nn individuals in 111 1 
di Helen t villages. 

During the year about eighty lantern lectures 
were delivered embracing; a variety ot subjects of 
popular interest. 

(e) ToiN’OMIl LlM.IIT 

The activities of the Institute in the sphere of 
economic uplift of the rural population have 
followed the lines alone which improvement is 
mainly ..required. A farm has been run for 
experiment and demonstration, from, which the 
cultivators in the neighbourhood are supplied with 
improved seeds, seedling's and cuttings. There 
is al-o a poultry farm in charge of an expert in 
which experiments arc* being made with ditTenait 
breeds. The industrial department of the Insti- 
tute, maintained with the help of a substantial 
annual subsidy from the. Bengal ( lovernment. has 
been trying: to improve* and resuscitate local 
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Institute, and it can be confidently expected that 
if tlic work is carried on in the manner in which 
it has been started, a great step forward will 
have been taken in rural welfare. 

The Poet takes a keen and personal interest 
in all the details of the work. He is naturally 
impatient of the difficulties which make it impossible 


to accelerate the progress as much as his enthu- 
siasm and eagerness would require. 

It is a great thing for him to feel in the 
evening of his life that close at hand a hand of 
sincere workers are employed in the task of 
translating the dream of his youth from the realm 
of fancy to the sphere of solid practical work. 


RAJNARAIN BOSE ON THE MIDNAPUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By BRAJHNDRA NATH BANEOJKK 


T HE name of tlm celebrated Rajnarain 
.Bose is associated very closely with 
Midnapur. No less than fifteen years 
of his life were spent there as Head 
Master of the /ilia School. His activities 
wen* not, however, confined to the seminary 
he was in charge of, but were spread in many 
other directions as well. While there, Ik* 
acted also as the Secretary of the Midnapur 
Public Library and rendered important 
service's to the institution, i have recently 
had access to a Memorandum drawn up by 
him, giving a short history oi tin* Midnapur 
Public Library. This document is now in 
the possession of Sj. Rathindra Nath 
Samaddar and, with his kind permission, is 
reproduced hero, probably for the first time. 
MEMORANDUM 
History of the Khta ulisiiment 
OF THE LlliHAUY 

The Midnapore Public Library owes its origin 
to the cordial wish of Mr. II. V. Ray ley for the 
improvement of the inhabitants of this Town 
which lie expressed in various ways while 
Collector of this District. Through his zealous 
exertions, subscriptions were raised from the 
Zemindars and other influential persons of this 
District to the amount of 2100 Rs. ; the suni of 
lOoS Rs. In Ans. 7 Pies was expended in the 
erection of the Library building and ‘ the 
remainder devoted to the purchase of Rooks, 
Maps, and fufaqHure of the Library and the 
printing of its Catalogue and Rules. The piece, 
of land on wrgch the Reading Room stands 
was presented by p the Zemindars of the Town, 
Nuzj^^VrRhiiji,. whose agent of the time, Mr. 
W. Terr ^, \ ekefted himself highly in procuring 


the gift. Baboo Kartickram Ghose, the Meer 
Moonshee of the (Villeetor, who is now jinny. 
Treasurer of the Library, was entrusted by Mr. 
Rayley with the superintendence of the building 
work, and Mr. Rayley, in his M>SS. Memorandum 
on the Midnapore eollectorate, speaks favourably 
of the manner in which he discharged that task. 
Before the building was completed, Mr. Rayley 
was transferred from this District to Hoogldy. 
The inaugural meeting of the Friends of the 
Library held after the completion of the building 
in September lsr»2 for starting the Institution 
was numerously and respectably attended, almost 
all the covenanted and uneovemmtod officers of 
the station. Agents to the Zemindars, Vakeels, 
and Amlalis of the Courts wen* present on the 
occasion. In this meeting, a Committee was 
appointed consisting of three Hindoo and three 
Mahommedan gentlemen with the Collector, 
Mr. G. F. Cock burn as President for the 
management of the Library. At the next 
meeting of subscribers held in. .October of the 
same year, a Librarian was appointed on a 
salary of 10 Rs. per month, rules were 
framed for the management' erf the Library, 
and a speech delivered in English by a 
native resident of the Town on behalf of the 
native community of Midnapore speaking in 
highly eulogistic terms of the exertions of 
Mr. Rayley for the establishment of the Institu- 
tion, and evincing a warm appreciation of the 
services thereby done by him to them-. The 
Library is also deeply indebted to Mr. G. E. 
Cock burn, the present Collector, the ’successor 
of Mr. Rayley. lie, by procuring gifts of hooks 
from the Bengal and Agra Governments and 
the Calcutta Public Library and pecuniary 
assistance in the shape of monthly contributions 
from different parties, by personal exertions 
manifesting a tender solicitude for the welfare 
of the Institution, has largely contributed to its 
present prosperity and usefulness. 
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By What Funds it is Srm>i<TKi» 

The funds by which the Library is supported 
an* tht* monthly subscriptions and ji small sum 
is also received on account of the rent of the 
tank adjoining: it which belongs to the Jail but 
the right to the fishery was made over to the 
Library by Mr. Sehalch, the then Magistrate of 
the District, in consideration of the Committee 
having it kept clean and repairing it and reserving 
to the Jail Darogah, the right of taking an 
occasional fish in order to preserve the Govern- 
ment right in the tank 

The Rpkkh 

A copy of the Rules is herewith enclosed. 
The meetings of the Committee are held on the. 
first Monday of every month, besides which there 
are half-yearly General meetings of the 
subscribers. 

Tiik Pkksknt SntsrmKKUs 

The present subscribers sin* all the Civil and 
some of the Military officers of the station and 
other European residents not connected with 
Government, the uneovenanted officers of the 
District, and the principal vakeels and ministerial 
officers attached to the Courts and other 
Residents of the Town. There are two classes of 
subscribers,, the, first paying one rupee per 
mensem, and the second eight annas. The first 
class enjoy the privilege* of keeping four sets of 
hooks at a time and the second only two. The 
present number of European subscribers is 11 
and that of native subscribers JI. The following 
statement will shew the amounts raised from 


subscriptions for K months 


Oct. 1 *;>:*. 

Ks. A ns. Pics 
1852 Oct. If) 12 0 

.. Nov. J.» 0 0 

Dec. 22 1 

18511 Jnn. 29 8 0 

.. Feb. 24 7 ;i 

March 17 <i n 


from Oct. 185*2 to 


Its. A ns. Pies 
\m April 14 8 0 

„ May 19 8 0 

.. dune 18 8 0 

.. July 28 8 0 

Aug. 24 0 0 

Sept. 17 0 0 

.. Oct. 29 8 0 


Tiik Sohkcks kkom muni auk dkkivkh 
tiik Books now constituting 
tiik Li lilt A KY 

'Pin* majority of the Books ; n the Library 
wen* present'd by Mr. Bayley, some* of the rest 
wen* presented by the Bengal and Agra 
Governments, the. Calcutta Public Library, Mr. 
G. L. Young, the Agent -of Mr. Abbott in this 
Town, Mr. G. E. Cockburn, His Highness 
Takajoe Row Holkar, Baboo Radlmmith Gangooiy, 
the Deputy Collector, and Baboo Rajnarain Bose, 
the Hd. Master of the School and the others were 
purchased from the Government Book Agency, 
the Vermicular Literature Committee, and other 
sources with the original funds of the Library. 
Four months ago, the Book Club of the station 
lent a good collection of Magazines and Reviews 
for circulation to the subscribers of the Library. 
Newspapers an* given to the Library by the 
President and some native gentlemen connected 
with the Institution. The total number of volumes 
in the Library is 1870. 

Ra.i n aka in Bosk 

M idnapore, Secretary 

15th Dec. 1853. M. R. Library. 


A CLOUD THAT'S DRAGONISH 

By VHRRIKR KLWIN 


The swift flame, swift as panther’s stroke. 
Struck at its victim silently ; 

Till all that little world awoke 
To cries of agony. 

The baby's tiny arm was charred ; 

His tiny face with torment marred ; 

And 1 must stand all helplessly 
To gaze upon that misery. 


O heart of mi in 1 , alive to heal, 

Why didst tlmu stand, abashed, afraid ? 
Cloud of my .>in arose to steal 
The love that pity made. 

And to my heart a whisper carnc : 

*Alas, the sorrow and the shame, 

The torment that has never end, 

Only the pure of heart can mend.’ 
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WATERS OF DESTINY 

By SIT A DEVI 


1 

T HE small village Jamral stands on tlm hank 
of the Bhairabi, the ruthless. This river is 
regarded with awe by the people who live 
on either side of it, on account of the havoc 
caused by it every year. Villages on both sides 
are inundated, causing alarming loss in life 
and property. 

One evening, a palanquin, gaily decorated 
with leaves and flowers, was seen being carried 
to the riverside, through the village lanes. Behind 
it came one phaeton and two hackney carriages. 
The villagers staied at the party in surprise. 
An old woman came forward and asked one of 
the palanquin-bearers, “For whom is the palanquin ? 
And why are you taking so many carriages to 
the river ghat ? Are you going to fetch a bride- 
groom ? For whom V” 

The leader of the party replied in a deep 
voice, “You shall know, when we bring him 
back with us.” 

The higher castes lived in tin* interior of the 
village. Tlie riverside was peopled chiefly by 
some of the lower castes, mainly boatmen and 
fishermen. It was difficult to enter or to leave 
the village, except with the aid of boats. So some 
boats were always present at the ghat. These 
were small ferry boats, very simple in construction. 
When much show or pomp was desired, large 
boats were requisitioned from other villages. 

.A small crowd soon collected behind the 
palanquin and the carriages. The people of the 
party did not try to turn these* folk back, but 
neither did they reply to any of their questions. 

The party came to a halt at the ghat. Then 
an old gentleman came out of one of the carriages 
and looked at the broad expan so of the river. 
‘‘You see the lights on those boats,” be said to 
the attendants. “That is the bridegroom’s party 
arriving. Bring out the torches from inside the 
carriage and light them.” 

The torches were lighted, serving to make the 
darkness all around darker still. The people 
came out from tin huts on the bank of the; river 
and surrounded the party, pelting them with 
questions. “For whom is the bridegroom ?” every- 
body cried. “It is strange that we do not know — 
we who live in the same village.” The. crowd 
was composed of men, women and children, 
almost in equal numbers. 

“Here they come,” cried out the old gentleman, 
who seemed to be the man in charge. “Now 
then, ask the band to come out and play with 
all their might.” 


The door of tin; other carriage opened at once, 
and four or five people came out, carrying musical 
instruments, and set to, with a will. The horses 
reared and plunged and neighed at this sudden 
noise. The coachmen were able to pacify them 
with a good deal of difficulty. 

A large house-boat was seen gradually approach- 
ing the ferry station. It was full of people, and 
decorated with festoons of light. The nearer it 
came the louder and louder did the hand play, 
and more and more loudly did the people bearing 
the torches shout 

The boat at hist came to a stop and about 
twelve; people got down on the bank. The old 
gentleman hastened forward to welcome them. 
The leader of (lie bridegroom’s party was a fat, 
bald-headed man, who led a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen by the hand. This boy was the bride- 
groom. The remaining ton persons, who formed 
the party, were of various ages and appearances. 
The young groom was gaily dressed. He wore 
a long tunic of pink silk, a dhoti of very fine 
texture, and garlands of flowers. His forehead 
was besmeared with white smdal paste, and he 
w*»re a “topor” (bridegroom’s crown) on his head. 
He was smiling shyly. 

The old gentleman received them with a great 
show of courtesy, crying, “Welcome, Judah Bobu, 
welcome. Many thanks for your punctuality. 
Here, niv dear hoy, get into this palanquin.” 

Jadah Babu was the bridegroom’s uncle, and 
leader of their party. “Why should we he 
un punctual ?” he said with an air of importance, 
“Wo are only a few in number, merely those 
whose presence is indispensable. It is only a large 
crowd which is usually unpunctual.” 

The old gentleman, too, was not the bride’s 
father, he was a sort of ^’maternal uncle. He 
was all politeness and sweetness to the guests. 
“Yes, this is a flaw, no doubt, hut it could not 
be helped, under the circumstances. Let the 
marriage pass off quietly, then we can celebrate 
the occasion with all the pomp we want to. 
We can invite as large a number then, as wo 
please. Now then, please, get into the carriages. 
This way, sir, this way. What are you gaping 
at, you fools ? You there, hold tfie*:torches a 
bit straight, and you, play your louTiesk Isn’t 
there any strength in your arms ? How much 
rice do you eat ? Drive on now, it is all right.” 

The party started forward. This time it was 
quite a large crowd, as the whole village 
followed in their wake. Village folks are simple, 
and can seldom conceal their thoughts. So the 
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bride’s party came in for plenty of caustic remarks 
from them. 

“Iluw strange !” cried an old woman, “Our 
Subarna is getting married, and they never told 
us ! What a miser the woman is. That is her 
only child, and look how she is treating her. 
For whom is she keeping her money 

Madhu, the boatman, was following the 
party with his hookah in hand. “Don't talk of 
these gentlefolks, aunt,” he said. “They don't 
recognize us as human beings at ail, because we 
are poor.” 

“But they have, not invited the gentlefolks 
either,” said his younger brother Sadhu. “Don’t 
you see, how everybody is staring at them ?” 

It was true. All the village people were 
staring at the marriage party with wide open 
mouths. The menfolk were hurrying out to 
have a better look, the women remained mostly 
in their houses, giving vent to their resentment 
from there. 

The name of the bride’s father was Prntul 
Chandra Mitra. A string band was already 
playing before his house. Pratul Babu’s wife, 
Narayani, was an invalid. But as it was her 
only daughter’s marriage, she was working hard. 
For some private reasons, they had not boon 
able to issue invitations before. Now she 
and her old mother-in-law were offering their 
excuses to the neighbours and asking them to 
come and grace the occasion with their presence. 
There can be no wedding without proper 
witnesses, and there must lx; some ladies for the 
women’s ceremonials. From Narayani’s family 
had come two persons one, her widowed sister, 
and another, her cousin, the old gentleman, 
whom we had seen as the leader of the reception 
party. • 

There was much talk and excitement in the 
inner apartments. The bride, Subarnaprabha, was 
only, a child of eight. She had been out 
playing, and bad been captured and brought 
back to the house, by main force. She was 
very glad at first, seeing so many people, the 
lights and the music. But when one of the old 
ladies present told her to sit dow'n quietly and 
not to jump about like a tomboy, as she was 
going to be married, Subarna became furious. 

She made a face at the old lady and said : 
“Marriage indeed ! I am not going to marry. 
Father has said that marriage is a rotten thing.” 

The old lady laughed aloud and called out 
to Narayani, “Do you bear what your daughter 
«ays ? Her father has told her that marriage 
is a rotten thing and she is not going to marry ! 
But did not your father, too, marry, my clever 
little miss ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Subarna. “Why should 
he marry ? He knows so much -he has read 
heaps of books.” Saying this, she ran away, 
her anklets tinkling musically. 

Narayani sighed deeply.* “She is a madcap,” 
she said. “I wonder how I am going to manage 


it all. I hope God will pot put me to shame 
before so many people. Fl?aJ«j vo,v jSi^ter, and 
coax her hack here. Wc have got much 
time left. We must dress Subarna up quickly 
and keep her ready. Please see that she does 
not run straight amidst the bridegroom’s people 
in that guise. I must go and see to the 
cooking. The keys of my boxes are with my 
elder sister. Please ask anything you want, of 
her.” 

Narayani hurried to the kitchen, and the 
old lady went in search of Subarna. She was 
easily found. She was standing in the courtyard, 
gazing at the people who were making some 
preparations for the wedding. The lady knew 
how to get round the wayward child. “I say, 
Subarna dear,” she said, “why are you 
going about in that dirty dress ? Don’t 
you see, how all the people have dressed up ? 
Let’s go, and I shall deck yon out properly.” 

Subarna loved dressing up ; so she followed 
the lady very quietly fhis time. They entered 
the large room where Narayani used to sleep 
and where she kept all her tilings. 

Subarna’s aunt made over the keys at once 
to the ladj and said : “The wedding dress and 
the ornaments are in that big box. You know 
I am an unfortunate one (a widow) and should 
not look at auspicious things. So I am going 
away to the kitchen. Call me, if you want 
anything.” 

A number of girls and young women crowded 
into the room, to help in dressing the bride. 
Some did her hair, some began to prepare sandal 
paste, and some began to put the bridal dress 
and ornaments on the small person of the bride. 

The bridegroom’s party had arrived. There 
was not much pomp, but the bride’s party made 
up for everything with an excess of politeness. 
The whole village had gathered there by that 
time. Some had been invited, some had come 
uninvited. The latter were determined to avenge 
the insult at the time of the wedding feust and 
were biding their time. 

The women’s ceremonials began, as it is the 
first part of a Bengali wedding. Narayani looked 
at the boy bridegroom and thought, “The boy 
looks nice, he will never ill-treat my child. He 
will make, up for all the troubles I had to 
undergo on account of this marriage.” 

“What a pity that Subarna’s father is not 
here,” said one of the women present. “She is 
an only child.” She looked at Narayani and 
said, “I* don’t think you did well in keeping 
everything from him. You should have informed 
him after you had settled everything finally. 
He would not have objected then to the 
marriage. After all, there is such a thing as 
social custom. Besides, the bridegroom is quite 
a nice boy. Why should your husband object 
to him ?” 

Narayani wiped her eyes. “You don’t know 
him, sister” she said ; “he is hard like a stone, 
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you would call him scarcely human. If he knew 
about it even now, he would not hesitate to 
carry away Subaru a by force from before the 
bridegroom. Why else should I behave like 
this ? I have to think of my caste and my 
religion. It was only because my mother-in-law 
approves of the marriage that 1 dared to do 
this. You will see, how he punishes me, when 
he comes to know of it.” 

“May your child be happy,” said the 
woman. “She is all that you have. If your 
husband behaves very badly, you can take 
shelter with your daughter and son-in-law.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Narayani. “I have 
no happiness in this world. As my husband does 
not want me, I do not want to be a burden on 
anybody else. I have decided on going away 
to Benares with mv old mother-in-law, after the 
winter.” 

The women's ceremonials were over. Loud 
blasts on the eonchshell rang up to the evening 
sky. The bridegroom was led out to the outer 
courtyard, where the real and formal wedding was 
to take place. Narayani looked at Subarna with 
tearful eyes. She was dressed in red silk- and gold 
ornaments and was smiling. She silently 
invoked Heaven’s blessings on the innocent child. 

Suddenly a hackney carriage rolled up to 
the front door. Narav uni’s blood ran cold in 
fear. Who was the unwelcome and belated 
guest ? Were all her plans going to be frustrat- 
ed at the last moment ? She ran to her 
bedroom, and peeped out through the half open 
window. No, it was not her husband. But she 
was not pleased on recognizing the new-comer. 
It was a cousin of her husband’s, named Shib- 
ehandra. He was devoted to Pratul (’handra and 
Narayani was sure that he would look on this 
secret wedding with extreme disfavour. 

Shibchandra walked straight in, without 
looking at anything or anybody and came to 
a stop before Narayani’s door. “What are you 
doing, sister?” he asked. u lf I could have arrived 
an hour earlier, I would have prevented this 
marriage somehow. Are you mad ? You know my 
brother hates child-marriages with all his heart, 
and yet you are bringing about that very thing 
behind his back ?” 

Narayani remained silent for sometime. Then 
she said, u What else can I do, brother ? You 
have all become Sahibs , since you went to the 
city : but we have nol changed in the same *»ay. 
We must observe our social laws. Else, nobody 
would even touch our dead bodies.” 

“8o you are giving away a child of eight in 
marriage ?” cried Shibchandra hotly, “and 
securing a passport for Heaven ? Could you not 
have waited a bit longer ? Was it already too 
late ?” 

“I shall give my explanations to the man 
who can demand it of me, but not to you,” said 
Narayani bitterly. “Since you have come, try to 
hgip in the ceremony. If you stand here the 


whole day and abuse me, that won’t prevent 
the wedding now.” 

“Even to look at such a marriage is a sin,” 
cried Shibchandra, and walked out as quickly as 
he had come in. Narayani stood there for a 
long time, as if petrified ; then she wiped the 
inauspicious tears from her eyes and went back to 
the store-room. 

Her old mother-in-law sat there guarding the 
sweetmeats. “Is the wedding finished ?” she 
asked, as Narayani came in. 

“Yes, mother,” said Narayani. “Brother 
Shibchandra came and took me to task very 
severely.” 

“They arc a family of ‘good-for-nothings',” 
said the old lady. “Has he gone away ?” 

Narayani nodded in affirmation. 

But, she had no time to spare, as the wedding 
ceremony was over, and the guests had to be fed. 
So she hurried orf at once to make preparations, 
as she knew that the bridegroom’s party might he 
easily offended. 

The ladies led the bride and the groom to 
the largest room of the house. They indulged in 
all kinds of witticisms, and peals of laughter 
rang through the house, reaching Narayani’s ears 
now and then. But her heart was gradually 
filling with misgivings. She had done this deed 
hastily, without proper thought of the consequences. 
Would she be able to weather the storm that 
was sure to break ? True, her mother-in-law 
would back her, but Narayani would be the 
chief culprit in her husband’s eyes. h\ trying to 
give a husband to her daughter, she might have 
lost her own husband for ever. She could not 
suppress the tears that welled up in her eyes, 
even though it was considered inauspicious. 

But Subarna, who was the centre of this 
ceremony and all these heartaches, remained 
absolutely free from fear or care. She was talking 
and laughing and making counter-attacks on the 
playful ladies, who surrounded the couple. 
The bridegroom was sitting sjleiit* and shy, and 
rather amazed at the behaviour of the bride. 
The ladies humorously proposed' now and then 
to dress up the bride as the groom and the 
groom as the bride. This made the boy blush 
and feel still more shy. 

The feast was over and the turmoil was 
gradually subsiding. The ladies began to leave 
the room one by one and the few who remained 
sank into sleep on the carpeted floor. The 
bridegroom looked around him. His' . newly- 
wedded wife was sleeping quietly, clasping one 
of her friends round the neck. He sighed and 
moved off to the bed prepared for the pair and 
laid himself down. 

Next day, the bride had to start for her new 
home. But Subarna refused to go and cried and 
shrieked with all her might. The bridegroom’s 
uncle began to frown ominously at these pranks 
of the bride. Narayani felt ready to sink into the 
ground through sheer nervousness. She tried 
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i » n so n with Suhanui. hut the girl would 
hardly lisU*n to her. When Narayani tried to 
u^e force, Subarmi broke the auspicious knot 
that tied her sari tc. the rhatltlar of the 
bridegroom and fled away. 

She was caught and brought hack. She was 
lifted into the palan<|uin by main force, as if 
die_ were a captive maiden. “I won’t go, I 
won’t go,” shrieked Subarua. Hilt nobody 
listened to her. Narayani ran into her room 
ind, lying prostrate* on tin* floor, went on crying 
in anguish. 

As the palanquin approached th * riverside, 
^hrihilas. the bridegroom, took Subarnaprabha’s 
-mall hand in his own and asked, “Don’t you 
love me, Subarua ?” 

Subarmi snatched away her hand and said 
angrily, “I will never love you. You are a 
wretch ; why are you taking me away from my 
mother ?” 

II 

lYatul Chandra .Mitra was the scion of an 
orthodox Hindu family in a village. Before him 
no member of his family had ever entered the 
gates of a college. Most; of them had looked 

after their landed property and had stayed in 
their ancestVal village content with its simple 
life. A few, more ambitious, had gone out in 
search of money, and had entered tlu* railway or 
the postal service's. Most of them had become 

well-to-do. They -were all devotees of Lakshmi, 
the (ioddess of Wealth, but very few had any 
reverence for Saraswati, the (ioddess of Learning. 

So it, was a matter of wonder, how I Valid 
eame to he such a lover of learning and so modern 
in his ways of thinking. His relative's paid 
homage to social laws, the orthodox religion, 

the> Brandi ins, the police inspector, etc., but 
I 'ratal had a way of bis own which was epiite 
dillerent. After passing the Entrance examination, 
he refused a post in the railway service and went 
away to Calcutta to continue his studies, depending 
mi a small scholarship. While he was still a 
student, lie married Narayani. His parents 
pressed him to do it, and he, too, must have 
been carried away a hit, by the sight of the 
u ill’s pretty face. That was the only thing he 
•‘ver did against his principles. Himself having 
married a child-wife, he began to understand 
the defects of child-marriage more than ever, and 
[ried his best to expiate his error, though rather 
l, ’ite. But, in a Hindu family, a young husband's 
authority is very much limited. His parents, if 
alive, are always the heads of the household. 

Pratul was not listened to, specially as 
Narayani too was not of his way of thinking, 
^he loved and respected her husband of course 
and never contradicted him. But in her heart of 
hearts, she thought him wrong and her parenfcs-in- 
law, right. Pratul wanted to give Narayani a 
good education and for that purpose he wanted 

place her in a boarding school. He was 


averse to taking her to live with him as his wife, 
before sht* had completed the age of sixteen at 
least. But his parents refused stoutly to allow 
such an heterodox course, and Narayani, too, 
refused to go with her husband to Calcutta 
again -t flu* wishes of the old people. Pratul 
next asked them to let Narayani remain in her 
father's house for a few more years. But this, 
too, could not bo, as the girl was thirteen, and 
could not, it. was thought, he left in her father's 
house any more. So >he was brought over. 
Pratul was so much annoyed that he left off 
coming to his village home for a few years. 
When he had finished his studies, and had 
accepted service as a professor, he eame Imek to 
the village for the first time in many years. 

Narayani was already twenty years old then. 
She thought herself a forsaken wife and was very sad 
and depressed in consequence. Still she could 
never make up her mind to follow her husband, 
renouncing her orthodox way of thinking. Seeing 
her husband after such a long interval, she 
began lavishing all the treasures of her heart on him, 
hut she could not prevent his feeling her inmost 
thoughts. He, too, could not help loving his 
charming *young wife, hut hi* understood that he 
could never have her as a partner or a helpmate. 
After this he went hack to his work and came 
to the village hut rarely, jnsl like a guest. His 
connection with the. family till but ceased and lie 
became more and more alienated from Narayani. 

When Snbarnaprabha, their only child, was 
horn, lie made one more attempt to bring 
Narayani over with him and lead the life* of a 
family man. But this time, too, Narayani refused. 
Pratul’s widowed mother, too, protested stoutly 
against the proposed arrangement. Pratul went 
back alone. He carried the determination in 
his heart to give his new-horn daughter the best 
of educations. • 

He had decided to bring away the child to 
Calcutta, when she became older. Narayani never 
opposed him in words, hut she knew she would 
never he able to live away from her daughter. 
She was the only child, Narayani had, and if 
she too went off to Pratul Chandra, for whom 
would she live in this world ? She talked to her 
mother-in-law . frequently about this. Both were 
of the opinion that Subarmi must he married off 
pretty early, in order to foil all Pratulchandra's 
efforts. 

When Subarua was five years of age, another 
attempt was made by her father to take her away. 
But the child, never having lived away from her 
mother and grandmother, shouted so lustily at 
this cruel proposal that her father went back 
alone once more. A few more attempts were 
made afterwards year after year, but all in vain. 

Narayani’s health was breaking clown and 
her mother-in-law, too, was growing old and 
infirm So both of them were becoming increas- 
ingly anxious to settle the matter once for all. 
But as everything must be done in secret, it wa» 
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a difficult thin# to do. They could not arrange 
a match for Sulmrnu in the village, for it would 
become speedily known to Pratul. If they 
arranged it in some other village, the chances of 
being caught wen? very much less. But how 
were two Hindu village women to do it ? They 
could not even go out of the village unescorted. 

But luck favoured them. A lady whose birth- 
place was Jam ml had been married into a village 
situated on the other bank of the Bhairabi. 
8he could not come over to her father’s house 
very often, but her son Shribilas came to Jnmrnl 
every now and then as a guest in his uncle’s 
house. Naraynni had seen him several times. 
Shribilas was not bad to look at and he was 
about to finish his school course. His family, too, 
was known to her to lie a good one. But 
Shrihilas’s mother Nistarini was a notorious 
shrew. This was tin; only flaw. But where could 
Narayani get a Hawless match ? Nearly every 
girl had to suffer a bit. in her early married life 
from this sort of trouble, but they became happy, 
too, in after life. On the whole, Naraynni liked the 
boy. She told her mother-in-law that she wanted 
to marry Subarna to Shribilas. She, too,«consented, 
as her anxiety to get her grand-daughter settled 
in life had become acute. She regarded her 
son as a heretic who was intent on bringing 
the family’s name into disgrace. As long as 
she was alive, Naraynni had a sort 
of protection. She could even venture to marry 
Subarna off*, secretly, secure in the knowledge 
that her mother-in-law was hacking her. But 
once the old lady was dead, Namyani would he 
totally helpless. Considering everything, Shribilas 
was not a bad match. 

Negotiations and correspondence, went on in 
secret. The other party liked Subarnaprabha for 
various reasons. The girl was very pretty and 
came of a good family. She was the only child 
of her parents. Pratul Chandra, might he very 
angry, if the girl was married off without his 
knowledge ; but ultimately he was sure to relent. 
Subarna would inherit everything he had. Shrihilas’s 
father was dead and had not loft much behind. 
Some paddy fields and a homestead were all they 
had. So a patron like Pratul Chandra was not to 
be slighted. He might he of immense service. 
So the match was finally settled. 

Narayani kept the matter a close secret from 
everyone If anybody came to know ijbout 
it, he or she would at once inform Pratul 

Chandra. The only other person who knew 

■ about it, was her old mother-in-law. She sent 
word to her own father’s house, asking .her 

sister and cousin to come and help hei\ She 

could not manage a wedding single-handed, no 
matter how simply and unostentatiously she 
celebrated it. There was no man in the house 
to help her. So, as soon as the day for the 
ceremony was fixed, she sent a messenger for 
her sister and cousin. They came and arrange- 
ments for the wedding commenced in secret. 


The bride’s dresses and ornaments were purchased 
from the city. Narayani had kept by some 
money in case of contingencies, like this, arising. 
But she saw now that it would not be sufficient. 
She wrote to her husband, asking him to send 
her some money on the pretext that she was ill. 
Pratul never had any money to spare, as he 
spent all his salary during the first week of the 
month, buying books, paying subscriptions . to 
various associations and institutions and helping 
needy people. But fearing that his wife might 
really he in difficulties, he raised some money 
somehow and >ent it to her. 

But as the fateful day drew nearer and 
nearer Narayani became increasingly nervous, 

If something untoward happened and the match 
wore broken offj it would spell disaster. But luck 
again favoured her and the secret remained a 
secret to the day of the wedding. The marriage 
ceremony pawed off’ smoothly. Shibehandra’s 

unexpected and unwelcome arrival gave her a 
score, hut he too did not try to prevent the 

marriage. And it was too late then to prevent 

it, even had he wanted to. 

So Subarna was married, and next day 
went away to her new home with her husband. 
She cried and made a scene, which upset 
Narayani very much. She felt totally exhausted 
and did not rise from her bed for twenty-four 
hours. The child’s wails resounded in her ears 
continually. The poor girl had clung to her 
mother’s bosom so confidently, but cruel hands 
tore her off and sent her away. Narayani 
wondered what she. would do, how she would 
behave in that strange place amongst strangers. 
If they looked at the child with the stern eyes 
of judges, they would discover countless flaws 
in her. She prayed to God that Subarna might 
find favour with her new relatives. She had 
sacrificed her own life’s happiness, hoping to 
make the child happy. She prayed to God that, 
her sacrifice might not be in vain. Her heart 
palpitated with fear, whenever. . she thought of 
the unenviable reputation of Shribilas’s mother. 

Though her mind wu^ full of Subaru aV 
thoughts, yet she was intently listening for 
something, perhaps half unconsciously. She 
hoped for someone’s arrival, yet she feared it 
The person for a sight of whom she was ready 
to give the world away, was strangely also the 
man whose presence she feared like that . of 
the King of death. What punishment awaited 
her at his hand, she did not know. 

Pratul arrived next day in the niorniiig'.-’Narayani 
had just finished her bath and was preparing to 
enter the kitchen. She had gone without food 
the last twenty-four hours. Her mother-in-lau 
had gone out on some business. Hearing foot- 
steps near the door, Narayani looked up and 
saw her husband standing. 

Husband and wife gazed at each other silently 
for a minute. Narayani had nothing to say, she 
was praying for strength in her mind to bear 
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ailrnly whatever befell her. Pratul did not know 
how to begin. 

After a while, he said, “You did this knowing 
full well that I had the strongest of objections 
to marrying our daughter in her childhood. 1 ’ 

“I could not help it, I had to do it,” whis- 
pered Narayani. 

“Why, may I ask ?” said Pratul bitterly ; 
‘was there no one to look after the girl, or was 
1 dead ?” 

Narayani’s body shivered in horror at the very 
thought of widowhood. “Say what you will,” 
she said, “I am ready to bear any abuse.” 

“What would I gain by abusing you now ?” 
asked her husband. “Hut how did you dare 
do this ? Did you think of the consequences ? 
If the girl becomes unhappy, will you take the 
responsibility ?” 

“That does not lie in human hands,” said 
Narayani. “Happiness and unhappiness me 
ordained by fate.” 

“Certainly not,” said her husband. “In this 
case, you will be responsible and not fate. If you 
had tried your best to make the girl happy and 
still she had become unhappy, then you might 
have laid the blame at the door of fate. Hut you 
have sacrificed the girl knowingly. The bridegroom 
is a mere boy, he has no culture, no education, 
worth speaking of. His mother is a reputed 
shrew and a skinflint. If you have sincerely 
believed that your daughter can be happy in 
such a home, then you are either mad or a fool. 
Hesides, who asked you to decide the girl’s fate 
for her? What do you know of the world? 
Your whole life is passed, circumscribed by four 
wells. You cannot walk a single step alone, 
vou cannot shoulder your own burden for a 
single day, and yet you dared to seal that girl’s 
fate* ! Why ?” 

Narayani stood weeping and made no answer. 
Pratul’s mother now spoke from behind. She 
had returned quietly by this time. “Don’t be 
so angry, my dear boy,” she said, “your wife 
lid this with my approval. Now-a-days you 
think you are free to do anything, but that is 
not the custom of the land. In our days the 
old people decided everything and the young 
ones obeyed. That is right.” 

“And the result is what you see in the 
wretched plight of society,” said Pratul. “Hut 
since you think you are right, you must try to 
hear up against the consequences. Though the 
girl had a father, you have treated her like an 
orphan. Let her not harbour any grievances 
against me. Your daughter-in-law has acted 
according to her will, proud of her superior know- 
ledge. Let that knowledge bear her up through 
life. The duty that was mine had been denied 
to me. So I tell you that I am free from this 
•lay,^ l have no duty towards anyone.” 

Seeing that he was advancing towards the 
front door, his mother rushed to him. “Where 
are you going away ?” she cried, “Sit down and 


be calm. Let the newly-married pair como back. 
See them and bless them. Your auger won’t 
dissolve the marriage now.” 

“I have not come for sitting down and 
chatting,” said Pratul, “and I shall never come 
again. Whom do you ask me to bless ? You 
have tied the noose round the girl’s neck and to 
my utter shame I could not do anything to 
prevent it. 1 won’t mock her with any blessings 
now.” 

He went out with rapid stride s. The women 
cried out aloud. Narayani sank down in a faint 
on tile floor of the kitchen. 

HI 

It was a gloomy evening of July. The only 
sound that readied the ear was the roar of tho 
river Hlmirabi. Tho villagers cowered in fright. 
They feared to be swallowed up every moment 
by the hungry waters of the ruthless river in 
flood. Everybody sat within closed doors ; they 
did not dare to look at Nature in her fearsome 
mood. They had finished their work as early as 
they could. Their fragile shelters, built of a few 
pieces of bamboo and muiu* straw, guarded them 
against all the perils that awaited them outside. 

Hut even on such a day, a man had como 
out of his, house and was standing on the banks 
of that very river whose furious roar was striking 
terror into the hearts of the other people. His 
face could not be dearly seen in the gloaming, 
but sometimes flashes of lightning lit up his 
features. He looked haggard and careworn. 

Tho river had already overflowed its hanks. 
The place where tin? fishermen and the boatmen 
used to live had long been swallowed up. The 
ferry station, too, had disappeared under fhe fast 
advancing waters. Tho earth shook and trembled 
against the terrific impact of the furious flood, as 
if in mortal terror. Now and then huge masses 
of earth wore torn out and disappeared under 
the muddy stream with deafening crashes. 

The man was Pratul Chandra. Nearly five 
years had passed after that fateful marriage -and 
he had not been here once. After he had left 
in anger, his mother too left the village for ever 
and settled in Benares. She had passed away 
in that holy city nearly two years ago. Narayani 
lived with her part of tho time and part she 
spent in her own father’s house. Hut every year 
she came to Jamral and stayed there for two 
or three months ; for it was only from here that 
she could obtain any news of Subarna. It was 
difficult for a woman to live alone in a housej 
Still *he did it for the love of her child. Some” 
times she persuaded her widowed sister to accom” 
pany her, sometimes she stayed alone. 

Her health was growing worse steadily. Her 
husband’s' anger stuck to her heart like a poisoned 
arrow. * Her home, too, broke up after her 
daughter’s marriage. Pratul loft his home for 
ever an.d his mother went off to Benares. Subarna, 
too, never returned to her mother’s arms after 
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she had gone back to her husband’s house for 
the second time. Narayani had hoped to get 
Shribilas as a son, by marrying Subarna to him ; 
but that hope, too, proved futile. Shribilas’s mother 
wanted her daughter-in-law to stay with her and 
look after the household. When Narayani raised 
a timid objection, saying the girl was too young, 
she met with a scornful rejoinder from tin* lady, 
who said, u I)o you call her young ? Do you 
want to send the girl here when she is fifty ? 
And how will she learn discipline then ? \ am 

not for these things. We, too, were married early 
and came to our husband’s homes when quite 
oung and we are alive yet.” So Subarna and 
er mother had to part company for ever. 

And these two or three years, Narayani had 
sent repeated messages and entreaties asking her 
to let Subarna come once to her, but all had 
been in vain. She never even got any reply. 
If she sent a messenger, he came back almost 
at once and reported that he had seen Subarna, 
but had not been permitted to speak to her, as 
her mother-in-law and sister-in-law had stood guard 
over the girl all the while. Subarna was not 
looking well. Narayani could only weep. She 
was now alone in the world and helpless. Pratul 
Chandra had cut off all connection with his 
home. He only remitted some money to her 
regularlv. His ominous words had "come too 
true. Narayani’s pride had fallen to the dust, 
she knew that she had consigned her own child 
to lifelong suffering through sheer folly. This 
knowledge tormented her all the Lime. She could 
not even tell her sufferings to anyone, least of 
all to her husband. 

She knew that her death was drawing nigh 
apace. So she wrote* to her sister and made her 
come over to her. These two women passed 
lonely and monotonous days in their village 
home. Messages were sent to Subarna about her 
mother’s illness, but there was no response. 
Narayani knew she was dying, but she could not 
bear the thought of passing away without seeing 
the face of her child once more. But there was 
no one to whom she could unburden herself. 

At last she became totally bed-ridden. The 
rains aggravated her illness. Her sister did not 
dare any longer to bear this burden alone. 
Narayani might die any day and then she would 
be held responsible. It was better that her lawful 
guardian should come and take charge of her. 
She wrote to Pratul Chandra, informing him about 
his wife’s serious condition and asked him to 
come down, forgetting ^nd forgiving all her 
previous faults. ... * 

A few days passed off. Then suddenly 
Pratul arrived without any notice. Narayani’s 
sister was preparing some milk in the kitchen. 
She burst into sobs, as soon as she • caught 
sight of him. 

“Am I too late ?” he asked, taken abuck 
at this. 

“She is waiting just for a sight of you,” she 


replied, still weeping, “else? she? would have passed 
off long ago.” 

Pratul sat down on a wooden seat and asked. 
“Has Subarna come T 

“No, they did not send her,” said his sister- 
in-law. “You are an intelligent man and you 
knew better than we. She has not been married 
into a gentleman’s family ; they am* nothing 
but butchers.” 

Pratul got up with a sigh, then picking up 
his suitcase, he advanced to the bedroom. 
Narayani had heard them talking and was 
waiting. Her eyes, full of eagerness, were fixed 
on tin? door. As she "caught sight of him, blood 
rushed into her pale face. But next moment 
she lily back on her pillows, totally exhausted. 

Pratul Chandra sat down by her, stroking her 
hair and asked, “IIow are you now ?” 

Narayani clasped one of his hands in both 
her own and murmured, “Say once that you have 
forgiven me, and then 1 can die content. T want 
nothing more." 

“You must not die,” said her husband with 
tears in his eyes. “You are too young yet. We 
shall cure you ” 

“It is beyond any man’s power,” said 
Narayani, “my heart is pierced through and 
through. I am not afraid of death, but I 
eannot forget that I have sacrificed my innocent 
child. Try to help her, don’t be cruel to her for 
my sins.” 

Pratul saw that Narayani was punting. He 
tried to place her more comfortably on the bed, 
and said, “Don’t speak of those things now. 
First get well, then we shall see to that. Don’t 
be so anxious about Subarna. I shall write at 
once to them, asking her to come.” Narayani 
was about to say something, when Pratul 
silenced her with a gesture and went out. 

He informed Shribilas’s mother in a letter 
about his wife’s condition and asked her with 
many entreaties to let Subarna come once to see 
her mother. If Shribilas, too, could come, it 
would be still better. He despatched the letter 
at once through a trusted servant. 

As tht* boat carrying the man left the shore, 
he came back and sat down* by. his wife’s side. 
His sister-in-law made him ''bathe anti take some 
food, but he did everything • mechanically. He 
was feeling very much upset. Narayani was 
growing more and more restless. She was moan- 
ing constantly, calling on her daughter. Pratul 
did not know how to comfort her. He sat 
silent by her side, holding her by the hand. 

Night was fast approaching. The last ray of 
light disappeared from the cloud-laden sky. The 
wind shrieked more dismally and the .roar of the 
mighty river grew louder. “They won’t let the 
child come,” sobbed out Narayani suddenly, “I 
shall die without seeing my darling.” 

Pratul got up. He called his sister-in-law 7 in 
and said, "Sit by her for a bit. I am going to 
the riverside.” 
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She sat down then* ami Pratul went out. 
He stood for a long* time by the side of the 
dark river. There was no sign of a boat 
anywhere, only the mighty river rushed along, 
before his eyes, with thunderous roar. Scenes of 
destruction met his eyes in till directions. It 
seemed as if Rudra, the great destroyer, had 
begun his eataclysmal dance, and the universe 
was (‘rumbling into ruin under the tread of his 
mighty feet. He wanted to go back to his 
dying wife, but bow could he do so, without any 
news of the messenger he had sent ? How would 
lie answer the eager strained look in her eyes ? 
He retraced his steps twice, but came back again 
to the riverside. 

At last a white speck appeared on the dark 
waters. R was gradually approaching the spot 
where be stood. Pratul strained his eyes it was 
really a boat. His heart trembled within his 
hreast ; perhaps he would sec his child once again 
after so many years ! 

Hut as the boat touched the hank, all hopes 
died within him, like a candle blown out by a 
cruel blast. Haran, the man he bad sent, was 
sitting alone in the boat. He bad a letter in bis 
hand, and was looking very gloomy. 

As he got. down, Pratul asked in a voice full 
i'f despair, ‘‘They would not let her come, 
Karan ?” 

ITaran held out the letter to him, saying, 
‘Hen*, take your letter, Sir. You have got 
strange relatives, you must pardon my saving 
m). I don’t call them gentlefolks. They did 
not even ask me to sit down and did 
not offer me even a glass of water. I was 
not permitted to speak to your child. I saw 
her standing ill a distance, and weeping. 
Her mother-in-law is more like a tigress 
than a woman, you must pardon my saying 
so, Sir. T have never heard a voice* like 
hers, not even amongst the fisherwomen. I told 
her about our mother’s illness, but she did not 
seem to believe it. “Oh, we have heard of such 
illnesses before,” she said with a sneer, “that is 
nothing blit a ruse for taking the girl away.” 

Pratul was not paying muck attention to the 
man, lie was busy reading the hitter from his 
highly esteemed relative, it ran thus : 

“My most kind sir. 

Your daughter is now a member of the Guha 
family of Bhatgram. She must behave in a 
way suited to her new* position. She is not a 
servant of Pratul Chandra Mitra of Jamral, and 
cannot rush away at his behest. If you want 
to take your daughter home, you must come 
for her yourself. I can consider your request 
then. But I cannot give you my word that 
1 shall certainly send her. My son has come 
home after his examination for a few days only. 
This is the first time he has met his wife, after 
a long interval. 


I hope your wife’s illness is nothing more 
serious than an ardent desire to see her daughter. 

With due respect, 
Shribilas’s mother.” 

Pratul stood with the letter in his hand, 
like one stunned. Then ho advanced slowly 
towards his home. His legs refused to move, 
he went on by sheer force of will. What could 
he say to his dying wife ? She was living only 
on the hope of seeing her child once more. Her 
only child ! And this was her fate ! Pratul 
Chandra himself had cherished great hopes about 
Subarna, and all lmd been reduced to dust and 
ashes. Subarna was nothing moro now, than 
an animal to he sacrificed to the Moloch of 
social cruelty. He felt intense bitterness against 
Narayani for a while. But, she was dying. What 
was the use of being angry with her ? She had 
passed beyond t!ie range of human love and 
hatred long ago. 

Pratul entered his house. Narayaui’s sister 
came out anxiously and asked, “Won’t they 
send the girl ?” 

“No,” said Pratul shortly. A moan of 
intense agony was hoard from inside. Pratul 
ran in at once to his wife and stood by her bed. 
Narayani* was sitting up, supporting herself on 
her pillows and panting heavily. Her eyes were 
starting out and her ribs rose and fell with her 
breathing. 

“Please go yourself,” she cried out. “They 
won’t he able to say ‘no’ to you. ( Jo and bring 
home my darling.” 

“I won’t go,” said her husband. 

‘This is my last prayer to you,” wept 
Narayani. “L won’t live to make another.” 

“How can 1 leave you in this state ?” he 
asked. “I won’t see you alive when I come hack.” 

“Yes, you will,” she moaned in a hoarse 
voice. “1 won’t die before I see her sweet face 
once more." 

•All right,” said Pratul. “I shall go. But do 
you notice what sort of a night this is ? And 
do you hoar the roar of the river ? How can 
I cross over in such weather, in that small boat ?” 

“Go early in the morning,” said Narayani. 

T shall try,” said Pratul. The air of the 
sick room seemed to stifle him and he went 
out. 

The night advanced apace. A light was 
burning in the bedroom, and another in the 
kitchen. Unfathomable darkness enveloped the 
village, not a streak of light could be seen 
anywhere. The roar of the current sounded like 
that of a furious monster. Pratul sat in another 
room like an image of stone. Narayani's sister 
moved, about restlessly. She could not sit by 
her sister. The very sight of her face made her 
nervous. 

Suddenly somebody knocked at the outer 
door, very loudly. Pratul got up with a start 
and cried out to his sister-in-law, “Please, bring 
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that light hero, let mo see who bus come in such 
weather.*' 

She hurried out with the light. As Pratul 
Chandra opened the* door, a small slight figure, 
flung itself at his feet and cried out, “Is mother 
still alive?” 

Pratul looked at his daughter with a keen 
iereing glance. Was this Subarna ? Was this 
is darling child ? But the girl was looking at 
him with wide open and fearful eyes, awaiting 
his reply. “Yes, she is alive. Come in,” he said. 

The boatman stood outside the door, holding 
aloft a hurrioine lantern. “Will you pay me 
my fare, Sir ?” he asked in a beseeching voice. 

Pratul took out a rupee from his pocket and 
flung it at the man. He left, satisfied. 

Bahama followed her father into the sickroom. 


Narayani sat up in great excitement and 
stretched out her arms, crying, “Come, my 
darling, come.” 

Bubarna rushed into her mother's arms. 
Narayani trembled violently, then fell back on 
her bed, quite senseless. Pratul Chandra dragged 
hack the girl hastily. Narayani’s sister ran 
forward anxiously, holding the lamp aloft and 
cried out, “What is the matter, brother ? Has 
she fainted ?” 

Pratul Chandra bent down over her face, felt 
her pulse and her heart. Then lie moved hack 
from the bed silently. 

Bubarna shrieked out aloud in fear. 

Narayani never woke up again. 

(To be continued) 


PRINCESS KAMALA RAJA OF GWALIOR 

By Piiof. ITIRALAL CFIATTERJ EE, m.a. 


I 

T HE Royal Wedding at Gwalior made 
everyone agog to participate in the 
festal arrangements. 

There had been no such event to stir 
the hearts of the people for over a quarter of a 
century. A thousand workers were busy to 
keep the streets gay — a thousand artists 
began devising scenic effects to capture the 
imagination of the royal guests. The palace 
grounds were a feast of wonder. The 
decorator's skill was shown to the greatest 
advantage. It was poetry to the vision. 
Thousands flocked into the spacious compound 
to gaze upon a paradise of lights. Prometheus 
had put forth his highest efforts to illumine 
the royal scat, "where the air sweetly recom- 
mends itself and the heaven’s breath smells 
wooingly” all around. The precincts ale as 
clean as the courts of a temple. There are 
no avenues where abhorred deeds have been 
done, no bowers with unsavoury legends 
clinging to them. There are no subterranean 
cells stifling the groans of unjustly condemned 
prisoners, nor halls haunted by Ban quo's 
ghost There are no secret cupboards 
biding uncanny skeletons — no dark chambers 


holding weeping maidens in duress — no 
corridors stained with the blood of rival 
claimants. 

Everything is healthy and wholesome. 
There is romance and art — and culture — and 
courtesy — and lavish hospitality — and all the 
glowing ideals of youth. 

As one wandered in the well-laid-out park 
with the artistically arranged bulbs along the 
palace walls and on the tree tops, memory 
seemed to catch the glamour of Bagdad in 
the golden prime' of llarun A1 Raschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 

A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdad, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 
Of night new-risen. 

But the fates all the while were weaving 
an ultra-sombre pattern — within a brief month 
the suppers and serenades were tumbled into 
irrevocable ruin. It seemed as if the fairy 
scene had only been laid upon the frowning 
edge of a volcano which burst forth in all 
its violence when joy was at its height 
And, to adopt Stevenson's language, when the 
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universal music had led the lovers into the 
paths of dalliance, confident of nature's 
sympathy, suddenly the air shifted into a 
minor and death made a clutch from his 
ambuscade below the bed of marriage. 

The late Princess Kamala Raja Sahiba 
Scindia was born in November, PM 1. His 
Highness the Maharaja Madlio Rao Scindia 
began to train her on certain well-thought- 
out lines so that she might not adorn a doll's 
house but infuse her spirit and stump her 
personality wherever she moved, lit* perhaps 
took his inspiration from the Rani of Jhansi, 
whose sanctified ashes seventy-live years ago 
were flung into the air within a stone's throw 
from the Palace, and made the Princess undergo 
a course of military training. She and 
her brother, the present Maharaja, who was 
horn two years later, were both enrolled on 
Rupee one per month as ordinary sepoys 
in the State regiment to acquire the necess- 
ary mometum — to run the exalted race set 
before them. 

Next, Prospero-like, the late Maharaja 
took (-are that she should spend most of her 
impressionable days amidst scenes of natural 
beauty, that she should ride along sea-coasts 
and over hills and through dense forests 
and escape from the cobwebs which Court- 
life is so apt to weave to befog the brain. 
The Princess became a fearless rider and a 
keen hunter. 

Nor was the cultural side neglected. She 
began to grind at the set books and passed 
with credit the Matriculation Examination of 
the Women's University and won many 
prizes and medals for her excellent painting, 
embroidery and needle-work. 

Thus she became the idol of the populace 
uid when the special train steamed out at 

II a. in. on Sunday the 11th March, con- 
veying the Princess and her royal spouse to 
Akalkot, everyone from the highest to the 
least- memorable felt the pang of separation. 

Before a fortnight had passed the terrible 
news was flashed on the J 9th March last 
that all was over. She who had been so nobly 
trained, she who could so marvellously wield 
die sword, so accurately handle the gun, so 
skilfully use the brush, so delicately sweep 
the trings — she had been snatched away 

III the bloom of life. Everyone was 


stunned and that day there was dole at 
Gwa'ior. 

Her popularity could be measured by the 
presents n tiered by the humbler folk. When 
two royal families are linked in matrimonial 
alliance, only barbaric silver and gold How 
into the bridal bower in unending streams, 
only the eostlie.st articles of jewellery are 
heaped upon tin* bride— gems with all the 
concentrated lustre of tin* mines pearls with 
all the shade* and tin* shine of the sea — but 
among tin* richest, ollerings, it was noticed 
that on the table properly arranged were 
ordinary things : 

(/) a riding saddle* complete* with acces- 
sories, 

(//) a finely wrought scarf, 

(Hi) a decent tray with tea-cups and saucers 
washed with gold, 

(//*) a neatly made cash-box, 

(/’) a handsome dressing-ease, 

(r/) at* artistically designed boat with ink- 
wells and pen-stands, 

(e/7) several albums of pictures bv European 
a ml Indian painters, 

(riii) a tannis racket. 

But the Princess took a special interest 
in the paintings of the Bengal School and so 
Uhatterjee's albums and a selection of the 
pictures by Tagore, Rose, Haidar, Ganguli and 
Sen with tin* following lines 

“May Hymen, God of marriage, and Gores, 
Goddess of Agriculture, bend their double 
aureole over the royal houses of Gwalior 
and Akalkot" 
were also there. 

A souvenir volume in Marathi entitled 
MmUtu Milan was presented to the Princess 
on the wedding day. It opens with a letter 
addressed by 1 1 is Highness to his august 
sister. It will now be read with a melancholy 
interest. Translated into English it runs thus : 

“Wo have lived together in loving com- 
panionship for eighteen years under the same 
roof and have been nursed upon the self-same 
hill. Wc have quarelled many times. We often 
left each* other in a huff. But all these 
differences were due to excess of love. And 
now the moment of parting has arrived and 
I cannot keep back my tears. May you live 
melodiously and long ! 

Your affectionate brother." 
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The Princess dashingly spent her life and 
cheerfully hazarded it and bas now shot up 
and become a constellation ! 

May God grant strength to the stricken 
Maharani Sahiba and to the bereaved brother 
to bear the loss. 

IJ 

Such then was tin* Princess who has been 
so cruelly removed from the earthly scene 
where she would have played a memorable 
part, comforting those in affliction and bringing 
a ray of light into many a darkened home. 
Her form had been so moulded that she was 
vibrant with energy and n thrill with the 
noblest impulses, and her august parents had 
nurtured her into a fine flower of culture and 
courtesy. Then Nature said : 

Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and with me 
The (lirl. in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

When the routine of life so rudely dis- 
turbed is resumed, when normal conditions 
so ruthlessly breached by the blind furies 
art 1 again restored, when sorrow clothed in 
black from head to foot recedes from the 
forefront of the stage and time pours balm 
into the sorest places of the bruised and 
bleeding hearts, steps are likely to be devised 
to perpetuate the memory of the illustrious 
Princess. Perhaps it will not be utopian to 
suggest that a University named after her 
should be established. The late Maharaja 
Madho Rao Sciudin, with that fine vision of 


the new generation which would come forward 
to rear the structure of society blown to 
smithereens by the great war, appointed a 
committee to go into the question thoroughly 
so that the aftermath of tin* fateful years 
might not obstruct the growth and develop- 
ment of the State, whoso interests have 
recently become so closely interwoven witli 
the rest of the country. But before the 
committee could bring its labours to a satis- 
factory conclusion His Highness fell ill and 
passed away in Paris in 1925. Since then 
the scheme has been in abeyance. The time 
is now ripe for its revival. In two years the 
Kamala Raja University can be an accom- 
plished fact ploughing up the old traditions, 
obliterating the ancient unprofitable landmarks, 
eliminating the monstrous outgrowths on tin* 
body-politic, arresting all digressions of the 
national genius which eventually lead to 
disintegration, decadence* and defeatism, making 
the young men and women have new faces 
flushed with high hopes, and enabling them to 
speak a language with an emphasis never 
heard before. And just at the psychological 
moment His Highness, the present Maharaja, 
will step on to the scene, eager for all progress, 
exulting in strength, action, achievement — in 
all heroic enterprises his heart like thrice 
tempered steel, his blood an incandescent 
flame. 

The present writer has not the shadow of 
a doubt that His Excellency the Viceroy, 
who is so keenly interested in the welfare of 
the State, would facilitate the grant of a 
charter. 




The Late Princess Kamala Raja and- Her Brother 
H. H. the Present Maharaja Scindia of G&alior 





THE MENACE TO THE HARDINGE BRIDGE AND 
ITS LESSONS 

By G. V. Ml'KKR.11 


T HE public is now aware that tin* Hard- 
inge Bridge over tin* Ganges which 
was opened in HU 5 with great gusto 
and was hailed as one of the greatest 
engineering feats of the world is very severely 
threatened bv a change in tin 1 course of the 
river. A huge sum of four erores of rupees 
was spent in its construction. The magnitude 
of the disaster is probably not fully appreciated 
bv the public. It not only means that the 
capricious river has refused to be tamed and 
threatens to break the? iron chain and the guide 
banks which wen? designed to keep it 
permanently within its channel, but it may also 
seriously interrupt the traffic with North 
Bengal thus disorganizing the whole transport 
system. It is reported that a band of engineers 
under the guidance of Sir Robert Gales who 
was responsible for the construction of tin* 
bridge are trying their best to tight with the river 
and we have nothing but sinecrest. sympathies 
with the engineers in their heroic efforts. 
But at the same time it will not be out of 
place to dwell a little on the history of this 
undertaking which illustrates the point of view 
put forward by Prof. M. N. Saha in his 
pamphlet On the Need of a Hydrant ie 
Research Laboratory in Benya! published in 
Sir P. (\ Ray Commemoration volume, and 
further in his Presidential Address to the 
Indian Science Congress of 1934. The two 
points emphasized arc* : 

1. That in all engineering undertakings 
which deal with the river system of India, the 
problem of the country as a whole should be 
borne in mind. Commercial interest alone 
should not be allowed to get the bettor of 
agricultural and sanitary considerations. 

2. Before a gigantic project of this type 
is undertaken the problem should be discussed 
thoroughly in a Hydraulic Research Laboratory 
with the aid of models an(J sufficient data. 


Rksconsiuiutv liks with tiim Govkunmmnt 

AM) NOT WITH Till-: EnOINKKKS 

lo do justice to the engineers who are 
responsible for tin* design of the bridge* and 
carrying out of the project, it must be said 
that they made; a very honest and thorough- 
going attempt for studying the problem in 
all its aspects. If in spite of their attempts, 
however, the disaster, apprehended by them, 
has actually come to pass, it is entirely dm*, 
to quote Prof. M. X. Saha, “ to lack of ima- 
gination on the part of those* who have* taken 
upon themselves the task of Government- and 
their failure to devise a proper scheme? of 
co-ordinated work in which scientific study 
in suitable laboratories should form- an csson- 
eial part of the* organization; ” Nothing illus- 
trates the* wisdom of these* words better than 
tin* impending trageidv of the* Sara Bridge. 

Sin hit 1 Lis rein v or tiik Bihdok 

A short history of the Sara Bridge which 
I have gathered together from the official 
reeorels will illustrate the point. The idea 
of the bridge elates as far back as 1889 when 
it was first felt necessary to construct a 
bridge? over the lower Ganges in order to 
open the North Bengal and Assam valley 
to better trading facilities. For the Ganges 
was not crossed by any bridge below Benares, 
and the ne*e»d of some* bridge at Mokamoh 
Ghat and another further down somewhere 
in Bengal Ivhich would stimulate quick trans- 
port between regions lying north and south 
of the Ganges had long been felt. In 
response* to the feeling, a number of engineers 
including Sir F. Spring were! asked to make a 
preliminary survey, and report upon a suitable 
site for tin? lower Ganges bridge. Sir 
F. Spring has recorded his investigations in 
several technical papers, and was the first to 
realize the immensity of the task. 
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“The conclusion to which I have come is that 
the tusk of bridging the lower Ganges is an 
exceptionally formidable one. Of this class of work, 
nothing approaching it in difficulty has been 
attempted in India, or indeed so far as L know, 
anywhere else. The difficulty to which [ refer, 
is not in the building of the bridge which is the 
usual straight-ahead bridge work, but in the 
training of the river so that it may not desert 
the bridge when built.” 

He was also the first to emphasize the 
necessity of studying the problem in a River 
Physics Laboratory before actual construction 
was decided upon. 

In spite of lhc*c discouraging circumstances 
Spring proceeded with his task with great 
courage. He studied the discharge ( the 
volume of water flowing per second ) of the 
Ganges and found that the discharge varies 
from 80,000 eusecs in March to about thirty 
times as much in August whim the river is in 
full flood. The public may not be knowing 
that, though the Ganges is a much shorter 
river compared to the Nile or the Mississippi, 
its total discharge of water is only second to 
that of the Amazon, and seven times that of 
the Nile, exceeding that of the Mississippi by 
a small amount. Such a large volume of 
water flowing through a country which is built 
up by its mud deposit is liable to cause 
dangerous erosion, and wash out whole villages 
and even districts. The problem of bridging 
such a river is therefore extremely difficult. 
Spring surveyed the river-banks from the 
celebrated pass of Sakrigali where the Ganges 
enters Bengal, right up to Saraghat in search 
•of some tract of hard soil which could be 
expected to resist erosion by the river during 
floods. Altogether three types of sites were 
found. The Ganges at Sakrigali flowed 
between banks which consisted of hard rock 
•on the south side and hard clay on the north 
side. Therefore, both the banks were 
permanent. This site was discarded because 
the main consideration was to provide a short- 
cut to the jute districts of North and East 
Bengal, and this site was too far to the West. 
Lower down Spring found a place where the 
north bank was of hard red clay called Barind 
while the other bank consisted of sandy- soil 
which was liable to erosion. This site (Mirgunj- 
Isabpur) was also discarded because the 
railway line had to be taken too far to the 
west. Then came the site near about Sara 
where an examination showed that the river 


was wandering in a most erratic fashion within 
a bed about seven miles in breadth. The banks 
on both the sides were non-permanent though 
there was some hard clay deposit on the 
south side. Spring was not very enthusiastic 
about this site for two reasons. First because 
the banks were very kttehcha and he found 
that they must be protected by linings of 
stones and concrete ( technically known as the 
guide banks ) so that the river may flow 
permanently through the channel over which 
the bridge is built. But he was afraid that 
all these precautions might prove useless 
because the river here flows in the shape of 
an inverted S and takes two sharp bends. Due 
to these bends powerful eddies and dangerous 
scours arc produced in the river specially 
during the floods and these may injure the 
guide banks. 

Besides, the river might change its course 
and make a short-cut through the peninsula 
leaving the bridge on dry land, or it may 
revert to one of its old channels taking the 
guide bank on the flank or the rear. Time 
has shown that Spring’s fears were almost 
prophetic. It is to be seen whether the efforts 
of the engineers can now save the bridge. 
When the actual construction was begun Spring 
had retired and the construction was put in 
the hands of Sir Robert Gales. It appears 
that Spring’s fears about safety were brushed 
aside for consideration of commercial advan- 
tage, and it was said that engineers could 
build the guide banks and the bridge so strongly 
that they could prove the futility of the oft- 
ipioted proverb of building on sand. Man 
proposed, but the River-goddess disposed — she 
refused to lie tamed and frustrated in its 
attempts to wash the tarokp on the surface, 
worked on the deeper lying sand and under- 
mined the whole structure from the bottom. 
It is reported that of the millions of stone 
boulders piled round the piers to protect them, 
nothing has been left behind, and all carried 
away. Nature has refused to accept defeat 
and it is very doubtful even if th6. -engineers 
succeed in temporarily averting the disaster, 
whether the remedy would be of a permanent 
nature. Eor, the catastrophe which now 
threatens the bridge is attributed to the great 
flood due to abnormal rainfall near about Delhi 
last year, but past experience has shown that 
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Kiich catastrophic floods arc by no means a 
very infrequent phenomena. 

Nkkd for a Rivkk Physics L.yuoiiatouy 

r Fhe disaster which now threatens the 
Sara Bridge emphasizes very strongly what 
has long been felt bv some thoughtful persons 
who have the welfare of the country in their 
heart. The Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments of India and other public bodies spend 
millions annually in various engineering 
projects dealing with the river system of the 
country ; such as construction of the bridges, 
canals and embankments, etc. In point of 
size and expense these works are perhaps 
nowhere rivalled in the world except in the 
United States of America, and in no other 
civilized country have the engineers to deal 
with such mighty rivers, treacherous soil 
and catastrophic floods on the scale as they 
occur in India. In IJ. 8 . A., the responsibility 
of managing the Mississippi previously rested 
in the hands of Provincial Governments and 
Army Engineers who tried to control its floods 
by building huge embankments along the 
banks. But when during the last gr< at flood 
the river burst through these embankments 
and caused a terrible disaster, there was a 
great hue and erv and a very strong public 
opinion grew demanding a more scientific 
control of the river. Since then much work 
is going on in America to study the problem of 
river physics in suitably equipped laboratories 
under able directors. In India, however, 
the study of river physics has so far been 
completely neglected in spite of the severe 
disasters that have befallen the country due to 
the mishandling of her river system. In our 
country the engineers are required to tame the 
mighty forces of nature without the requisite 
knowledge and the necessary data to which 
they arc fully entitled. It is not surprising 
therefore that many such public works do 
not quite come up to the expectations ; a few 
have proved absolutely futile and have gained 
notoriety to the public for the enormous sums 
of public money wasted on them. The Bengal 
public perhaps well remembers the Grand 
Trunk Canal project in this connection. 
Similar scandalous projects in other parts of 
India need not be mentioned here. 


As far as river problems are concerned,, 
the position of Bengal is unique among all the 
provinces of India. Firstly because its health 
and prosperity are closely connected with its 
river system and secondly because the. head- 
water of the two mightiest rivers of India flow 
through this province. As mentioned before 
the Ganges, though it is a much shorter river 
than the Mississippi, discharges more water 
at Sara than the latter at its head. The 
discharge of tin* Bramhaputra is estimated on 
good grounds to be about one and a half times 
a* much as that of the Ganges. The D.unodar 
system stands by itself. The discharge of all 
these rivers, their periodic variations, the 
amount of silt brought, by them, the distribu- 
tion of water in the country, study of the 
precipitation data for each basin, the mechanism, 
and nature of erosion and scour formation, 
and numerous other allied problems should be 
accurately studied before any great engineering 
work (r. 7 ., river training, railway bridges and 
bitud'i, excavation of old channels, flood 
control, canal construction for either irrigation 
or navigation) is undertaken. 

Due to the short-sighted fashion in which 
the Government and tin* Railway authorities 
have so far handled tie* river system of Bengal 
the masses have terribly suffered both from 
Malaria and other epidemics and from the ruin 
of agricultural prosperity. Hitherto Central 
and Western Bengal have been the worst 
victims but if the present policy or faissrx 
fnirr is allowed to continue, one cannot be 
very hopeful about the future of East Bengal. 
If the rivers are not controlled and the people 
are not taught how to live in such areas, and 
keep their pools clear, Eastern Bengal may be 
subjected to the same devastating epidemics 
which have ruined Western Bengal. The 
need for scientific study of the physics of 
rivers is an all-Bengal and integral problem 
which cannot be undertaken piecemeal. 

Jn conclusion, wo cannot do better than* 
to quote the suggestions of Prof. Saha given, 
in the pamphlet mentioned above : 

* k My final suggestions are 

(a) Establishment of a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory for the study of the problems of River 
Trailing, Flood Irrigation, Navigation and Water- 
power development in Bengal. 

■a. This should be a purely Research Institute 

Mr .the n^gdel of the Wasserbau Laboratory of 
or Vicuna. The object should 
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ho the 1 study of the* physios of G resit Rivers, 
preparation of plans in eornhination with depart- 
ment (l») and testing of the plan by means of 
laboratory models. 

As the problems require expert knowledge of 
physios and mathematics, and demand much 
originality for their solutions, the laboratory should 
have a research atmosphere. It should be placed 
under a distinguished physicist who is also well 
up in mathematics. He should be provided with 
a good stall* consisting of experts in allied lines, 
and a good laboratory. 

Such a laboratory should he attached to the 
Universities, as Engineering Colleges in our 
country have not yet developed any research 
atmosphere. The initial expenses of a laboratory 


should not exceed Rs. 10 lakhs and the recurrin. 
ex|K*nditure Rs. 2 lakhs. 

(It) Department for Field Service. 

This will undertake a hydrographic survey < I 
the rivers of Bengal, including relevant topics in 
Topographw Collection of Precipitation Data (such 
work is being done on a small scale by Proi. 
P. 0. Mahalanobis in the Presidency College), and 
other geophysical factors likely to be* of use in tin 
preparation of great contractive projects. 

The depart incut may be easily financed if m\ 
proposal of imjiosing a small thoroughfare tax on 
the passengers and trading parties utilizing tin 
E. I. Railway and E. B. Railway lines an 
accepted. 



“To Utopia” 

The smaller nations have long 
displayed a spirit of impatience at 
the attitude of the Big Powers 
towards momentous international 
problems, /?.//., Japanese aggression 
m Chinese territory. The latest 
example of this impatience is to he 
found in the following telegram : 

Gknkva, April. 1 h 

Tin* impatience of smaller nations 
at the delay in calling a disarma- 
ment conference was revealed in a 
movement led by Sweden which has 
communicated to the League the text 
of the proposals for hastening a 
substantial convention. Holland. 
Norway, Spain and Switzerland 
have approved the proposals which 
will be considered at the next meeting 
of the Bureau. The Swedish memo 
randum suggests that the convention 
should be. limited to certain branches 
of armajdpnts. leaving a comprehen 
sive solution- until a later date and 
post polling naval consideration- 
until PJJb. 
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ENGLISH 

HISTORY OP TIIE RASHTRAKUTAS 
(RATIft IDAS) : Uy Pandit flisheshwar Nath lieu 
(IfM.'f). Published by the. Archaeological be yurt meat, 
Jodhpur, 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading as 
it is not a systematic history of the Rashtrakutas as 
it professes to be. 

The book is divided into two parts. 

In the Jirst- part the author has attempted to 
establish^ the following theses, among others : 

(1) That in the days of Asoka and in early 
p'l’iod, the Rashtrakutas lived in the north and not 
m the Deccan. 

(2) That they ruled over Kamiuj even before the 
Guptas. 

w) That the Gahadavalas of Kanauj were 
Rashtrakutas, and they ultimately founded the 
Rathoda principality of Jodhpur. 

(1) The Gahadavalas were so called because of 
their association with Gadhipura (Kanauj). 

(5) The Rashtrakutas were Surya-Vamsis. 

In discussing these problems the author lias 
brought together a mass of facts, which does credit 
to his learning but we regret to note that he has 
neither displayed a critical spirit nor a thoroughness 
of knowledge which marks a true Scholar. 

(1) While discussing the location of the Rattas 
he has altogether ignored the occurrence of the name 
in the Hathigumpha Inscription, the inscriptions 
of the Satavahanas and various minor inscriptions 

the Deccan. These records when properly 
considered would, we believe, induce him to change 
his views. x 

(2) The proof on which the author relies in 
support of his second thesis is a characteristic 
example of the lack of critical spirit. In an inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1051, Chalukya, the eponymous 
lounder °f the clan, is said to have married the 
daughter of the Rashtrakuta King of Kanauj. “FrOm 
tins it is quite evident,” says tne author, that the 
Rashtrakutas also ruled over Kanauj in the early 
period, iA, early centuries of the Christian era, as 
ne says later. Comment on thi% is superfluous. 

08—7 


(A) As regards the third, the problem was dealt 
with in a scholarly way by Pandit Ram Karan in 
Sir Asutosh Jubilee Volume (Vnl. Ill, Part LI, 
pp. 255 If) ?md the hypothesis he laid down seems 
to me to be a very sound one although it cannot he 
regarded as a proved fact. The author of the book 
maintains the same view though lie does not refer 
to this excellent, article, but he has nut made any 
advance over Pandit Ram Karan in proving the thesis. 

(4) The fourth thesis seems to be absolutely 
untenable. 

(5) The line of argument (pp. ID- 1 1 ) in support 
of this point is equally uncritical, lit; lias himself 
admitted, later, on p. 20, how unreliable our data are 
in regard to the classification of historical dynasties 
as solar or lunar. 

Two small chapters arc devoted to the Religion, 
Science and Arts in the time of the Rashtrakutas. 
Tt is characteristic, of the real spirit, of the book that 
while only six linos arc devoted to the art of the 
Rashtrakutas, almost as many pages have been 
devoted to the determination of their Gotra and 
Vumsa. 

The penultimate chapter of the first part entitled 
‘The glory of the Early Rashtrakutas’ betrays the 
real motive of the author which is not so much to 
write a sober history of the Rashtrakutas as to make 
the present Rathods of Jodhpur shine in the reflected 
glory of the aucient Rashtrakutas. Unfortunately, 
the author’s very limited acquaintance with literature 
on the Rashtrakutas, written in English language, 
and an absence of critical spirit and proper historical 
outloqjfj have considerably taken away the value 
of this chapter. He docs not seem to have realized 
the full significance of the glorious military exploits 
of Dhruva aiid Goyinda III up to the slopes of 
Himalayas in Northoirn India. In this connection he 
refers to Dharmanal as Dharmayudha and mentions 
Banga and Magauha as two separate kingdoms. 

Tne seconds part of the work deals with the 
inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas. The author has 
brought together a mass of information very useful 
for, ' the , study of the history of the Rashtrakutas. 
fjut .Ss t tiaatmeht ; of the subject is neither critical; 
nor he has not made any serious 
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attempt to digest this information in order to bring 
out, in an intelligible manner, the salient features 
of the Rashtrakuta history. The author’s attention 
may be drawn to the excellent outline of the History 
of the Rashtrakutas in Bombay Gaxetteer , Yol. 1, 
Part II, pp. 382-425, which is no doubt out of date, 
and requires revision, but which should always serve 
as the model tor a critical and scholarly work on 
the history of the Rashtrakutas. The author makes 
one or two references to this article but does not 
appear to have fully realized, or at least acknowledged, 
the great value either of this chapter or the writings 
of ISir R. G. Bhandarkar on the same subject in 
the same volume. 

R. 0. Majumdak 

HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 

from the. foundation of the Gupta Km pi re to the rise 
of the Pula dynasty of Benyal (C. 320- 1 60 A. D.) By 
liadha (Jovinda Basok, M. A., Ph. I). The Book 
Company Ltd., Calcutta 1031. 

Dr. Radlia Govinda Basak’s name is well known 
to Indologists as that of an able and devoted worker 
in the held of Ancient Indian History and Epigraphy. 
His learned papers on the Dhanaidaha and Damodar- 
pur plates, on the Tipperah plate of Lokanatha 
and on Sasanka have qualified him to write with 
high authority on the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
of Indian History. In the present work which had the 
distinction of being approved as a thesis for the 
Doctorate Degree of the Calcutta University, the 
author has given the mature fruit of his studies in 
so far as the region of North-Eastern India is 
concerned. The result is a scholarly and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the history of the 
country during the period with which it deals. 
The author has shown equal mastery in marshalling 
the vast array of his facts and in critically appraising 
their worth. 

The book consists of twelve chapters. Leaving 
aside the introductory chapter, we find that the 
history of North-Eastern India under the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty (the author’s expression “Imperial 
Gupta Emperors” strikes us anything but happy) 
is made the subject of three chapters (Chans. 1 1- IV). 
Here the author treads familiar ground, but still he 
finds it possible to offer some striking suggestions. 
Thus he ably refutes (p. 13 IF) the view of the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ilara Prasad Sastri 
(supported by the late Dr. Vincent Smith) namely 
that the Emperor Chandra of the Mehrauli pillar 
should be identified with Chandravarman of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription -of Samudragupta. We, 
however, think that his own identification of this 
mysterious king with the Gupta Emperor Chandra- 
gupta I is not free from difficulties. For how can 
we reconcile the reference in the Mehrauli inscription 
to the long reign of Chandra as the paramount 
Emperor (p. 15) with the known short duration of 
Chandragupta I’s reign ? Why, again, should the 
first Gupta Emperor choose to set up his costly 
column in the as yet unsubdued, or at any . rate 
imperfectly conquered, upper valley of the Judina ? 
We have only to make a tew more remarks on these 
preliminary chapters dealing with the reign of the 
Imperial (Juptas. The author describes (pp. 43-46) the 
internal condition of the country in Chandragupta II’s 
time after Fa-Hien’s sketch. But this description, 
quite apart from its applicability as a whole to 
Madhyaaesa alone, is hardly in conformity with 


the high standard of scholarship reached in other 
parts of the work. Nor again can we conceal 
our disappointment at the slight notice which the 
author bestows (in his Preface) upon the vexed 
Kacha and Ranuignpta questions. The fourth chapter 
is chiefly remarkable for the author’s vindication of 
his earlier vie\v, namely, that the Gupta Empire after 
Kumaragupta I’s time broke up into a main and a 
branch line, the former consisting of Skandagupta, 
Kiunaragupta 11, Budhagupta, and Bhanugupta, and 
the latter of Puragupta, Narasimhagupta, and 
Kumaragupta III. In view' of the scantiness of the 
material the author has done well in leaving the 
question open. Another notable statement of the 
author, which is supported by other scholars, is that 
the Gupta Empire was not destroyed by the Huuas, 
but was probably subverted later on by the ambitious 
Yasovarman. 1( may be added that the author throws 
now light on tin relations between Vismivardhana and 
Yasovarman. 

The following chapters (Chaps. V- VI) deal with the 
two rival dynasties that, rose to power alter the 
downfall of the Gupta Empire, namely, the Maukharis 
and the Later Guptas. Though much of the material 
is already known, the connected account of those 
dynasties is very welcome. It may, however, lie 
doubted whether the Maukharis of the Sakcta-lvanauj 
branch, that is mainly dealt with by the author in 
chapter V, arc quite in place in a history of North- 
Eastern India. 

The chapter on Sasanka, King of Gauda, is one of 
the most admirable portions of the present work. 
The way in which the author pieces together the facts 
of this king’s reign with the help of covert allusions in 
the Harsaeharita, the biassed statements of Hiuen Tsang, 
and the obscure references in the Manjusrimula- 
kalpa, may well serve as a model to our young 
learners. Admirable also is the author’s discussion 
of the questions whether Sasanka was guilty of 
assassinating Raiyavardhana and whether lie was a 
persecutor of Buddhism. 

In the chapter dealing with the kingdom of 
Orissa (Chap. VIII) the author has tried to tackle 
the vexed question of chronology of the Sailodbhavas. 
Here his sound knowledge of palaeography has enabled 
him to modify in some respects the conclusions of 
earlier scholars like Kielliorn and R. D. Bancrjee. 

The chapter on the kingdom of Eastern Bengal 
(Chap. IX) presents for the first time a connected 
history of this outlying region.; Here the author 
with his usual thoroughness . and ‘ critical insight 
deals successively with the data relating to Maharaja 
Vainyagupta, the Maharajaclhirajas Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra, and Samacharadcva, the Samantaraja 
Lokanatha and the Khadga chiefs. We, however, 
notice a slight inconsistency ; for while the author 
in one place (p. 202) assigns the K had pi dynasty to 
“the period approximately between 660 A. D. to 
(read between) 750 A. D.)”, he elsewdicre thinks that 
the last two Khadga kings “flourished towards the 
end of the 7th century A. d.” and that ’ the very 
last of them “may have lived sometinte in the first 
quarter of the 8th century A. d.” 

In the following chapter which deals with the 
kingdom of Kamarupa, the author had the advantage 
of profiting by Mr. Padmanath Bhattacharya’s 
Bengali Monograph on the Inscriptions of Kamarupa. 
But he throws fresh light upon the relations between 
Bhaskaravarman and his powerful ally Harsha- 
vardhana. 

The eleventh and the longest chapter of the Whole 
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work is concerned with the kingdom of Nepal. Here we 
have (pp. 241-273) a valuable corpus ot the ancient 
inscriptions of Nepal from 329 to 759 a. n. arranged 
in chronological sequence with an analysis of tlicir 
contents. This is followed (pp. 274-280) by a very 
valuable adjustment of the chronology of tlio Nepal 
kings, in course of which the author gives good 
reasons for rejecting the opinions of Drs. Fleet, and 
Sylvan Levi. His own view is that three different, 
eras —the Vikrama, the Gupta, and the Harsha eras - 
were in vogue in the country. He concludes the 
chapter (pp. 283-302) with a chronological table of the 
early Nepal kings and a detailed analysis of each 
reign. 

The twelfth and last chapter contains the author’s 
“concluding remarks" on some of the special adminis- 
trative, economic, social and religious features of the 
period with which he deals. Considering the range of 
topics included by the author within his purview, his 
treatment might have been much fuller. Thus on the 
subject, of religious development we might, have been 
told what special forms of the Bralimanical, Buddhist 
and Jaina cults wore in vogue and in particular how 
far Tan trie ritualism had made headway in North- 
eastern India at this time. In connection with the 
development of the fine arts we should have expected 
1o 1)0 enlightened about, the different types of temple 
architecture that belong to this time, while the 
importance of this period as the dividing-line between 
the North-lndian and the Fastern School of culture 
might have been stressed. On the important question 
of the progress of Sanskrit, learning under the Guptas, 
the author’s views might have been more up-to-date. 
It is a well-known fact that so far from the Sanskrit 
language “suffering” from ‘the cultivation of Prakrits 
under the patronage of the Kushan Kings’ (p. 305), 
it, was employed during or before this time not only 
in the Brahminieal Smritis and Epics but also in the 
dramas and epics of Asvaghosha and even in the 
canon of the Mulasarvastivadins, not to speak of 
the use of mixed Sanskrit in the Mahavastu, the 
Lalitavistara and the Divyavadana. And when we 
an* told that even the kings possessing paramount, 
power did not care to eelcnrate the Asvamcdha 
sacrifice (p. 309), we may remind the author of the 
instances of Pushyamitxa Sunga, Satakarani of the 
Satavahana dynasty, Pravarasena I of the Vakataka 
line and above all the Bharasivas, all of whom 
flourished before the rise of the Guptas. 

The slight blemishes we have noticed above do not 
detract from the high scholarly value of the present 
work. In our opinion it, will be indispensable to every 
student of the history of North-Eastern India during 
I he Gupta and post, -Gupta periods. Its value is 
enhanced by a map at. the beginning as well as a 
eompletc synchronistic table and a good index at 
I he end. 

I T . N, Ghosh a l 

THE WORK OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THE MYSORE STATE AND BRITISH INDIA : 
By G. Rudrappa. The. Bangalore Press, Mysore Road , 
Bangalore City. 

This is a speech delivered by the author at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Civil Service Association 
at Bangalore. It docs not contain a scheme of rural recon- 
struction ; but is an enumeration of the advantages— 
nay the necessity of the work, and lays stress on the 
various aspects of the problem which is now being dis- 
cussed all over India. The author rightly attaches great 
importance to the psychological factor. He says : ‘'The 


mentality of the masses as well as those living ill 
cities is just the same as it was some thousand years 
ago. A reorientation in their mentality and outlook 
seems to be immediately necessary if their notion is to 
be rais<nl to the level of other progressive countries. 
New desires, new ideas and new hopes and aspirations 
have to be aroused and created in the masses. Tho 
Gospel of freedom and the right to demand and 
obtain better conditions of life should be preached to 
those simple people as Sir Frederic Sykes says. The 
country’s concentrated attention to the villages and 
villager is urgently required’’. But tho question is — 
how to do it and do it pro|K»rly ? 

Hkmkndka Prasad Giiohh 

PASTE AND DEMOCRACY : By K. M. Panikkar , 
Dag lo Dag Pamphlets , No. 17, The Hogarth Press, 
Price One shilling and Six pence net, Pp . Xi). 

This pamphlet tries to give us a description 
of the origin and essential features of tho caste 
system, and then puts it - in contrast with the 
democratic political organizations of the West. Tho 
fight between the two is yet, unequal in India, and 
our author hopes that, in the interest of human 
welfare, the former should at least give place to the 
latter. In this, we find ourselves in full sympathy 
with the author ; but we find ourselves in fundamental 
disagreement, with him when he discusses the 
historical and sociological aspects of the system. 

An example will suffice. According to the author, 
the Brahmins devised the theory of karma and 
transmigration of souls in order to ‘support the existing 
order and maintain their privileged position in society. 
That, theory formed the philosophical backbone of the 
Caste System. But he seems to forget that one of the 
most | lower fill advocates of karma, after the Brahmins 
was Buddha himself, who in the words of this book 
“attacked tin* roots of the (caste) problem.” Is it not 
strange that the same, philosophy should lie behind the 
two movements which were antithetical in character? 

The theoretical aspects of the present, question have 
evidently been thoroughly prejudiced by the author’s 
personal sympathies. And this should not have taken 
place in a scientific description of any social phenome- 
non. 

Nirmal Kumar Bosk 

WORLD DEPRESSION : By K. T. Shah . Publish- 
ed by the National Literature Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Madras. Price Tie. 1-S. Pp. 272. 

The present volume is a reprint from the author’s 
lecture's under the auspices of the Madan Mohon 
Memorial Fund, Bombay, Gokhale Institute of 
Economics and Politics, Poona and similar other 
organizations. It comprises five chapters dealing 
with (/) the nature of the present depression ; (it) 
its causes ; (/Vi) its remedies ; (is) Economic crisis of 
the U. S. A. and (p) World Economic Conference: 
issues, remedies and result. 

Tlfe author is a well-known Professor of Economics 
and his contribution to the different, branches of 
Indian Economics is considerable as well as valuable. 
Li spite of tons of literature on the subject, there are 
still much confused thinking and vague ideas about 
this baffling, all-pervading phenomenon. The Professor 
has done well in bringing out* a comparatively 
small volume dealing with all phases of the present 
depression in a clear, scientific and systematic 
manner. We arc sure it will help to clarify much 
of the mist pervading our minds, and will he very 
useful as a handy compendium on the subject. 
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The technical or economic causes affecting the 
organization ami operation of industry, the financial 
causes relating to credit and currency, the historical 
reasons and political complications, such as War 
debts and reparations, tariff walls and treaty 
realignment have all received duo and separate treat- 
ment in the hands of the author, and 1 need not 
mention them here. I would, however, quote a few 
passages which need stressing : 

‘‘The cause of depression lies not in an excess of 

1 production, as the orthodox economists often suggest, 
)ut in the inadequacy of the means to liquidate the 
productivity.”. ..“It lies in our present socio- 
economic system which lays a nisprojxirtionatc 
emphasis on* Exchange” ... 11 We are suffering not from 
sui>eral>iindanee but from maladjustment. Large 
tracts of the world and great blocks of its population, 
still live very much below the margin of the merest 
subsistence, let alone any claim to any standard of 
culture, comfort or even decency.” 

In support of his statement the author has cited 
the case of Soviet . Russia which has cut herself off 
from the moorings of Exchange (through money) in 
favour of the old barter and “is reorganizing herself 
on the basis of production primarily for use rather 
than for exchange.” While all other countries of 
the world are suffering from sharp fall in production 
and accumulation of stock, Russia has doubled 
her agricultural production and more than trebled 
her industrial outturn, within these acutest years of 
depression ! And then* is neither the " curse of 
unemployment, nor the problem of how to dispose 
of this huge, increase of output ! 

We may or may not accept Soviet model. But 
this much is probably certain that economic nationali- 
sm and warfare must cease and make room for 
international or universal planning and tinkering 
remedies adopted by individual States will not do. 
Says the author, t? Thc problem is not simply one 
of readjusting the cogs and wheels of a machine which 
may temporarily be thrown out of gear ; but the 
machine itself must be scrapped.” 

Re : Indian Currency Policy : ‘‘India’s trade has 
undergone a depression more severe than that of 
any other country in the world -largely because, in 
her own selfish interest, Britain made India, in the. 
crisis of 1031, to keep her currency linked with 
sterling.” 

We must, however, join issue with the author 
where he characterizes America’s unwillingness to 
forgo her War debt claims against Europe as 
“Shylokian.” We consider this as rather unjust and 
one-sided. What is the attitude of Eumite towards 
her own debtor-countries ? What about India’s debt ? 
Can we blame America if she thinks that with the 
money obtained from remission they will proceed 
with greater zeal to prepare themselves to cut her 
and each other’s throat ? 

The remark of the author that “no one would 
put forth his best efforts, so long as there is a fooling 
that, the fruits of his labour may be cnjoykl by 
another, as hap|>ens Inevitably in capitalistic economy,” 
and his advocacy “to give the full benefit of the 
mental or physical powers that each may possess for 
the common service . (which is nothing but socialism) 
are liable to be contested. The author must know 
that this is exactly the contention in favour of the 
present system and against socialism. 

The chapter on American crisis gives us a glimpse 
of what relentless fight. President Roosevelt and his 
colleagues are giving to the demon of depression and 
how much a national State can do foi>its people in 


their distress. The book is replete with very useful 
relevant statistics which have considerably enhanced 
its utility. 

Anatii Oopal Sen 

THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : A SURVEY. 
By S. K. Lahiri , formerly Editor of “ The Panjabce’’ 
and B. A’. Banerjea , Professor of Economies and 
Politics , Vidyasagar College , and Lecturer , University 
of Calcutta. Published by the Politics Club , Calcutta. 
Selling Agents, The Modern Book Agency , 10, College 
Square , Calcutta. Us. 2-1. 

This carefully written and neatly printed book 
by Messrs. S. lv. Lakiri and B. N. Banerjea is as 
good a piece of work as their “Introduction to the 
Principle of Civics.” It contains a critical- outline 
of the present Indian constitution along with a brief 
story of its evolution, in an historical setting. “The 
concluding section of the work furnishes to the 
muler a succinct and up-to-date resume of the events 
leading to the formulation of the Constitutional 
Pro|K>sals, embodied in the White Paper, followed 
by a short review of the work of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee.” The first chapter, dealing with 
the historical background, briefly sums up the evi- 
dence for t h*' conclusion that “in (lie early periods 
of history there existed in Indian states with oligar- 
chic or republican forms of government,” 

C. 

TIIE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS : 
Bluvfavan Pas. Theosophical Publishing House , Adyar, 
Madras. 1032. 

This interesting essay, written on the occasion of 
the first : A 11- Asia Education Conference held at; 
Benares in December 1930, has already received 
enthusiastic approval of audience and readers alike. 
It was at first designed to be a discussion on the 
unity of Asiatic Thought, but Asiatic thought is pre- 
eminently religious, while European thought, is 
scientific*, the author has taken up for his subject, ‘the 
essential unity of all religions.’ The three aspects of a 
scientific religion are knowledge, devotion and works ; 
Dr. Das has finely shown the unity of all religions 
in the essentials, In these three aspects as well as 
their varieties -priestcraft and prayer, revelation and 
houses of god, even on the point of mystic practices — 
and all this he has done with a largeness of heart 
and a copious fund of illustratiops which do not tire 
but charm and soothe. The -Due way to peace on 
earth, he declares, is goodwill among men. Tf the 
essential unity of all religions were once admitted, 
there would be no more internecine war between sect and 
sect, and he exhorts educationists all over the world 
to come forward and help the fellowship of men by 
showing examples of goodwill and love, which is 
the greatest educator. 

The value of the book lies more, however, . hi the 
numerous suggestions, hints, statements thrown out 
occasionally by the author and in the • .numerous 
citations and parallel passages thrown into the book to 
show how* the Quran and the Bible, the Upanishads 
and the Sufis, are agreed on the most vital points, and 
in the passionately loving appeal to unity, which the 
author makes, to prevent future wars by training 
the minds of the youth in a proper way. 

The healthy tone of the book and the enthusiasm 
and sincerity of the author’s motive make its reading 
an exhilarating experience ; the decision of the 
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T. P. II. to release its copyright after 1 0:15 will 
therefore be hailed with delight. 

PlUYAHANJAN SKN 


THE INTELLIGENT MANS WAV TO 
PREVENT WAR.- -Edited by Leonard Woolf. Published 
by (hi Inner. Price 5s. 

An extremely disappointing book. It is not as its 
title suggests a way to prevent war, it is a suggestion 
rather how peace may be preserved— a very different 
matter. The writers, .however, are competent ami know 
their subject but with the exception of Professor 
Laski their essays are not very convincing. Sir 
Norman Angcll argues that the anarchy prevailing 
between separate Sovereign States must be brought 
to an end ; Professor Gilbert Murray argues that the 
Peace Treaties must be revised ; Mr. Lloyd dismisses 
the problem of the IT. S. S. R. and Mr. Buxton deals 
with the result of Europe’s connection with other 
continents. IIow utterly different from all these is 
Professor Laski I Professor Laski deals with tilt! 
economic factors which bring about war. and at mice 
one feels that here is something real and substantial. 
His arguments are clearly put though in certain places he 
may be accused of exaggeration, in his attack on 
“economic Imperialism,” as for example, when he 
says : 

“No one now denies that, the British occupation of 
Egypt was undertaken in order to secure the 
investments of British bondholders ; ami that the 
South African War was simply a sordid struggle for 
the domination of its gold-mines.” 

In the first place one. has also to remember the 
Suez Oannl, and India ; in the second, certain factors 
had been causing trouble before 1880 when the gold- 
mines had not been thought of. The usual counter- 
attack to this form of argument is that, all 
governments must find work and food for their 
people, and therefore such things have to he. That 
such ail argument should lie seriously considered is 
a sad commentary on the present civilization. 
However as has been said before, the hook is 
disappointing, and the further one reads in it the 
more will one feel the uselessness of discussing Peace 
Treaties, and Arbitration, until the economic system 
has been improved. 

CintrsToniKu Ackroyp 


MARATHI 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PESIIWA DAFTAR : 
Ab.y. 22 dh 23 : Edited by Mr. O. S. Sardcsai , It. A. : 
Government Central Press i Bombay. 

Selection No. 22. Extracts from the Pesh tea's 
Diaries contains (1) Cash accounts of daily receipts 
and disbursements, (2) Money transactions other than 
cash and (.’I) Miscellaneous orders of the Posh was on 
various matters referred to their. These apparently 
disconnected items of information may at first apj>ear 
dull and uninteresting to the general reader. But 
the trained eye of a historian will not fail to dis- 
cover the salient features of the Maratha administra- 
tion as well as the under-currents of Maratha social 
life beneath this unattractive mass of dry entries. 
To refer only to a few : 

(a) The Pcshwa as the head of the community 
and guardian of religion 

i. One Sankarap Kadara became a Musalman ; an 


order was passed to take him back into the community 
after the performance of u penance (prayaehrhit) 
(No. 22, p. 11.) 

ii. The Pcshwa issues a letter to the Brahmins 
of u particular place to admit to social dinners one 
Baba Ycsaji Prabhu, who had been boycotted for 
having taken final in every place but who bad now 
expressed his desire to perform a prayaehrhit {ibid., 
p. 8t>.) 

iii. Hand Shall, faciir, is lined Rs. 00 for having 
slaughtered a cow {ibid., p. HU.) 

iv. The Pcshwa writes a letter to Bagaji Yadar 
excommunicating certain Brahmins who had tier- 
formed certain special rites [pish ta-pashu] contraven- 
ing the injunct ion of the Shastras (Selection No. 

p. 0.) 

v. Shripatrao Bapuji explains to the Pcshwa why 
la 1 allowed the continuation of the allowance to Shah 
Musalman in lieu of Sanlava Gosavi when both 
claimed to be disciples of the late Kahir of Poona. 
The writer furl her says that claims of Shah Musal- 
man were also supported by tin* widow of the late 
Kahir (ibid., p. d.) 

lb) Offerings made at the, mnsi/urs. 

At the time of cutting the tusks of the Peshwa’s 
elephant. Fathc-lashkar, shcrini (sweetmeats) was vowed 
to a mosque. Its. 10 given io the elephant driver 
Fatu <>n this account (p. lb.) 

(e) High rate of interest. 

i. The Pcshwa writes a letter to Shridbar Govind 
that he agrees to pay interest on Its. 10,000 borrowed 
from him at the rate of d p. c. per month (]>. 34.) 

ii. Rs. 10,000 borrowed from Krisbnaji Naik at 
the rate of lfc p. e. per mouth. 

iii. The Pcshwa receives a loan of one lakh of 
rupees from Komlo Jivaji at the rate of one per cent 
per mensem. 

(d) Shilsur-hhana establishment. 

i. Birds (1) 81 Bengal Mainas (2) Jurrah hawks 

1112 (?) 

(’loves -20 tolas 

.laiphal -22 tolas 

Saffron — 12 tolas 

Musk (unrh) -12 tolas. (No 22, p. 1-12). 

ii. Daily meat, ration for lmwks. 

Half a seer for every (?) hawk (Ba\) 

,, „ ,, „ liahiri ,, 

0 rbatnks • ,, ., Bussora ,, (No. 22, p. 1 10.) 

(e) Servants in tin* Shihar-lha na establishment 
and the rate for their pay : 

1 )ecr-kecper —12 

* Pigeon-keeper — d 

Mir-shikar (Chief huntsmen) — 1 

Tiger-keeper (Bayhhan) — 5 

Pay for a month and a half (Der-mahi) Rs. 3 to 

Rs. 7 (No. 22, p. 09.) 


' We may incidentally quote hero an entry in 
No. *23 (pp. dtVdT) which shows the Peshwa’s love for 
pigeons. Say y id Lnshkar Khan sends dd pairs of 
pigeons to liim in res)n>nse to the Pesliwa’s request 
for them in charge* of an expert in pigcou-flyiug. 

Species ’ Colour 

1. Shiraji — Kasni, Zard , Lai, Shaba. Sabz, 

2. Jogiya — Shaba, Zard, Lai 

X Lai a—- 

4. Kala Tir— - 

5. Gaudedar — 

6/ Mukhi — 

7. Sistru— Sabz, Amhari, Shaba 

8. Potya— Badal, Lai. 
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(c) Crime against women. 

. Balaram Mnnirani was fined Rs. K)()0 for 
violating the modesty of a Brahmin woman ( had an - 
l ar thebile). His house was Bold away and his 
property confiscated for realizing the fine (No. 22, 
p. 128). 

ii. Ananda Rao Goswain was fined Its. 1 500 for 
forcibly taking into his house a dancing-girl (kal- 
awanhn) (No. 22, p. 118.) 

(f) Religious services. 

i. Ganapati festival Rs. 2080, mainly spent on 
rewards to panegyrists ( f far das), musicians and 
aancinggirls. 

}}; Rewards on the Nava-ratra - Rs. 178. 

iii. Dakshwa (remuneration) for Japs (repetition 
of mantra) at. the rate of 4 annas per thousand. 

Japs of the Man gal planet— 120,000 times Rs. 30 
„ Sun-god - 12, (XX) ” R h . :i 

» Ket-ii —12, (XX) „ Rs. 3 


its. :i(i. 

(No. 22, p. 73). 

Mr. Sardes; ii has done his dut y to Maharastra • 
lir >W r J ,,n i ni,1R for illc yonng»T generation of 
iviaratna scholars to niake these seleetions available 
Vat- 18 1 translation to students of Indian history. 
We have no doubt the English translation of these two 
i>OH. and 23 will eminently repay labour. 

K, R. Q\m \oo 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

ARCHITECTURE OK MANASARA. Five volumes, 
?nlh a n^En cyclopaedia, Introduction , Text , Translation, 
and V> i l 'fates m tine and in colours , on Hindu Archi- 
tecture. Vol. 1 — A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture ; 
I «/. 11— Indian Architecture acrordinrf to Manasara 
Sifpasasfra ; Volume III— Manasara, Samir it Text 
mth Critical Notes ; Vol. 1\ ’ Architecture of Mana- 
sara, translation into Emjhsh ; Vol. V— -Architecture of 
Manasara , Plates I to CXXXV (Architectural), CXXX 1 7 
to CL V1I {Sculptural). By Prasanna Kumar Arharya, 
I.E.S., M.A. (Calcutta), Ph. IK (hoy ten), I). Lift. 
(London), Dean of the Faculty of Arts', Head of the 
Oriental Departments, Professor of Sanskrit, Allaha- 
bad University. Published by the Oxford University 
Ifress : London, New York, Jbmbay , Calcutta, Madras, 
China, Japan. 

The first two volumes of this monumental work 
were published in 1027 and were highly appreciated 
by savants and artists in India and nhmiui. Thev 
were reviewed in our Bengali magazine Prahasi and 
in The Modern Renew. 

Manasara is universally recognized as the standard 
Hindu treatise on Hindu architecture. But. it has 
not. hitherto been completely published after critical 
editing, nor comprehensively treated otherwise. A 
complete translation into English was also wanting. 
Its technical terms and ‘barbarous’ Sanskrit presented 
difficulties even to professional Indologists. JDr. 
Aeharya has, after years of devoted labour, succeeded 
in overcoming these difficulties to a sufficient extent 
to lie able to finish his work and thus to open up 
a new line of research. Scholars and the general 
public will be thankful to him for this service. 
There has been for some time a disposition on the part 
of a section at least of the Indian public to favour 
Indian architecture. But there lias not. been much 
definite an scientific knowledge of whSt that archi- 


tecture stood for. Ur. Aeharya’s work will enlighten 
architects, engineers and craftsmen. 

Though the plates number 157, the figures arc in 
reality more numerous, as many of the plates contain 
more figures than one, 

0 


THE BHAMATl OK VAOASPATI on Sankara's 
Brahmasutrabhastja (Catussutri), edited with an Enylish 
translation by S. S. Snryanarayana Sastri, Header in 
Philosophy and C. Kunhan Baja, Reader in Sanskrit 
Madras University, with a foreword by Sir Radha- 
knshnan , Theosophind Publi shiny House, Adyar, 
Madras , /.V.7.7, pp. Ixxiv \-31S. 

The Sanskrit word Catuhsntri or Catussutri means 
a collection of four Sutras ‘aphorisms’ and in connec- 
tion with the Brahmasutras of Badarayana we know 
by it. the first four Sutras of that work! In explaining 
these four sutras in his great, commentary, Sariraka- 
bhasya, Sankara lias said all about his profound 
philosophy in a concise form. Such being the ease, 
this portion of the commentary has its special impor- 
tance and immense value. 

Vaeaspatimisra. an author of most important works 
on all the orthodox branches of Indian philosophy 
excepting only the Vaiscsika system has explained 
Sankaras’ commentary on the Brail masutras in his 
Bhamati which i- the. best, of all the sub-commentaries 
now available. But this Bhamati , too, is not. very 
easy in all places, and consequently it prompted some 
subsequent teachers to write explanations also of that, 
work. One who is desirous of studying through the 
original what Sankara’s philosophy is, but somehow 
or other unable to go through all that he has written ; 
is host advised to study with the help of Bhamati 
his commentary on the Catuhsntri. 

The commentary in English was already available, 
but not. the Bhamati in that garb. But now it has 
for the first time appeared in the volume under notice. 

It is not, a very easy task to attempt a translation 
of such difficult works. Perhaps Dr. Ganganath Jha 
is the pioneer in this field. We must congratulate 
the learned authors on the success they have achieved 
by the present endeavour. Only the other day wc 
received from them an edition and translation of an 
elementary treatise on Mimansa called manameyodaya, 
both of them being well done. 

So far as the present reviewer .can judge, the 
translation before him is faithful and literal as far as 
possible ; and the notes ably explain many knotty 
points. The detailed table of contents, too, is very 
useful. Scholars must remain thankful to the authors 
for what they have got from their work. Wo may 
reasonably hope 1 that the remaining portion of the 
Bhamati will not be allowed to remain untranslated. 

It, may be noted in pausing that Vaeaspatimisra’s 
another work, Nyayakanika, is being translated into 
English by Prof. Th. Steherhalsky and. will come 
out in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 

As regards the identification of the author of the 
three verses quoted by Sankara (1. 1. 4, p. 249, 
yaunamithyatra), according to Mm. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, he is Aearya Sundara Pandya. In 1897 Lain, 
Baij Nath writes (Acte* du Onzicme Congress 
International des Orientalistes, Paris, 1879, Pramiere 
Section, p. 119) to the effect that one Dirvadacarya 
(evidently for Dravidacarya) is referred to by Sankara 
and he is the author of the verses alluded to. But 
he does not mention the ground on which his state- 
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m . n t is based. Then he goes on to sav that, he 
tried to get Hirvadacarya’s Varitika from the library 
of the then »S,inkaracarya of Dwaraka where it, existcu 
but, as he was told, no complete manuscript- was 
available. It appears from the paper of Pandit 
Kuppuswatni Shastri that Lain Baij Nath’s Dirvadacarya 
or Dravidacarya is no other than Aearya Sumlara 
Pundva and the Varttika is the Varitika of this 
Sundara Pandya. 

VlDHUSIIEKHARA BltATT.UMlARV A 


BENGALI 

SI RANI (harajir Sastar) : ( \im piled. by Professor 
Muhammad Mansuruddtn, - .1/..!., Published hy M. C. 
Sen bar awl Sons, 15, Co/feye St/ u are, Calcutta. Prier 
7 urhe annas. 

The book under review gives tin* text of an Islamic 
folk tale of Bengal which broadly agrees with the 
well-known romantic story of Vidvasmidara. It is 
stories of this kind that seem to have made consider- 
able contributions to the growth and development 
of the extensive Vidvasmidara literature in Bengal. 
The work is, therefore, of sufficient interest from this 
point. Its linguistic interest is also not, little. The 
learned compiler has eommcndnbly resisted tin* 
temptation of narrating the story in a chaste and 
elegant language as is generally used in modern Bengali 
literature but has allowed the peasant to relate the 
story in his own rustic way. This style of narration, 
though so common among the people at large, has 
unfortunately .found scant, regard in literature, while 
its special appeal to lovers of literature is undeni- 
able. It is reminiscent of the exquisite style of old 
Buddhist, narrative literature and has a long, hoary 
tradition behind it. The story is described in the diahvt. 
of the district, of Palma winch (though expected to 
h" highly appreciated by students of Philology) may 
be a bit, difficult for the ordinary reader to follow. 
But this difficulty will not be as much as it appears 
to he at first sight and it will he removed consider- 
ably hy the vocabulary of dialectic words with their 
meanings as given in the introduction of the work. 
It is, however, apprehended that the work will lose 
much of its general interest on account of the right 
to left, style of writing followed in it as in a number 
of what are called Muhammadan Bengali hooks, in 
imitation of Persian and Arabic works. The bonk 
is fortunate in having two forewords from the pens 
of Messrs. Ahaniiidranath Tagore and Muhammad 
Sahidullah. We join with them in wishing Professor 
Mansuruddin every success in the collection of folk- 
lore of Bengal, the importance of a thorough study 
of which cannot be overestimated. 

C HINT A 1 1 A RAX Oj I A KK A V A RTF 

GUJARATI 


They are very well written in themselves, but what 
is more important is the fact that they contain in 
themselves the promise of still better work, which hail 
but Providence spared his life, would surely have 
come to fruition. 

GUJARATI SAHITYA PARIOHAYA : By Alanju- 
lal If. Mujmudar , M.A , LL.B., of Baroda . Printed at 
the Jas/rnt Sinhji Printing Press , Limbell. Thick Card- 
board. Pp. slit. Pi ire As. //. i 

The publisher has planned “An Introduction to 
< i u jurat i Literature- Series” and this is the second 
volume. Mr. Majmudar who is entrusted with the 
work is well lilted for the tusk because of his wide 
reading and study of (lujarati literature, old and 
new. Tin* present volume contains selections from 
the prose and poetical writing of almost, every 
known writer : it also gives short biographical notices 
of the writers with appropriate observations and 
explanatory notes : so that all that a reader or 
student wants is here. The work should prove 
popular. 

MAN.IARI Pnh/ished by Bantu Thakknr , and 
printed at th Stead It in Printitu/ Press, Ban pur , 
etoth rarer , pp. Jl I. Price Be. l-l-tl. {1033). 

Tins is a collection of fifteen short stories, hearing 
on various domestic and social subjects imblished at 
different liuys in the weekly “Pliul Olimih.” They 
arc very interesting to read, and many of them are 
torn in a very affecting way. We specially commend 
the story, sarcastically called, “The Hanpv Prostitute,” 
narrating the life-history of a Hindu girl, widowed 
at the age of fourteen, and her trials and her face, 
till ultimately when she became a convert to Islam 
and a concubine of Musalman traders : all this 
because of the rigour of Society, which would not 
allow remarriage, the result being her being driven 
on the streets. It is a scathing commentary on our 
ways. 

KlirSHK! ANT) TAM: By Vijnyrai Kalhanuti 
Vault/a, B. A. Printed at the La Is /uni Printing 
Press , Baroda. Paper Cover : Pp. LYJ. Price 
Be. 1-0-0. (1033). 

Mr. Vijayrai has vowed to devote his life to the 
uplift of Gujarati Literature. To accomplish it 
money is required, and he had to start in search of it. 
He therefore had to travel both on land (Khushki) 
ami hy sea (Tari). He travelled with open eyes and 
noted incidents, both grave and Ray, important and 
trifling. Having the faculty of wielding a happy pen, 
lu; lias been able to sit down his experiences ami 
observations in a delightful vein. Karachi, Rangoon, 
Jubbalpore, (Calcutta, and other places have been so 
well described that, they actually seem to he living 
before our eyes. We are glad that Mr. Vijayrai has 
not kept his diary to himself but published it. 

• K. M. J. 


GO VI NT) 01 RA : By the late (loviudji Kanji of ASSAMESE-ENGLISII 

Santa Crux {Bombay). Printed at the Yoyesh Printer y, 

Bombay. Cloth bound. Pp. 350. (1033) ' ClJANDRAfCANTA ABHFDHAN: A Comprehensive 

Govindji who died early at the age of thirty belonged Dictionary of the Assamese Language with etymology and 
to a wealthy family of Bombay. He early took to dlustralions of words with their meanings both in Assamese 
literature and was a follower of Mahatma Gandhi. (m ^ English. Compiled and hdited by the Assam 
He had literary men as his friends, one of them being Fahitya Subha. Chandrukanta Sandikai ( Hondikoi ) Half 
the able editor of this collection, Mr. Ram prasad Jorhat r Assam . First Edition, 1854 Saka 1932. Size 
Bakshi, M. A. The collection consists of short stories W lns * by 7 ins., pp. xxxii and 1044, cloth bound. Price 
tuid a few poems from thc^ pen of the deceased. Rupees Seven only . 
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We welcome this publication as one of first-rate 
importance ip the study of a New Indo-Aryan speech. 
Os is ‘the most recent dictionary of the Assamese 
umgu&ge, and- by far* the biggest,^ and arranged in the 
most up-to-date manner. In the* Preface the General 
Secretary of • the’/AfcsairJ *Sahitya Sabha, Mr. Deveswar 
Chaliha (Soliha)," hap given an account of the previous 
work in the field of Assamese lexicography. The 
English Missionary, W. Bronson, compiled the first 
dictionary of the language with the help of Jaduram 
Deka Barua over sixty-six years ago (Dictionary in 
Assamese and English, Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, 
Assam, 1867). After this pioneer endeavour, the late 
Hem Chandra Barua published in 1900 his Hem Kosh , 
which remained up till now the standard dictionary of 
Assamese. The number of words in the Hem Kosh is 
22,346, and considerable learning has been displayed in 
this compilation, where English equivalents also feature. 

The present dictionary, the Chandrakanta Abhidan , 
is the third one of Assamese. This has been published 
exactly thirty-two years after the second: we have in 
Assamese a registering of the progress of the language 
by means of dictionaries after each third of a century 
from 1867. The number of words in this dictionary 
amounts to 38,819. It represents a labour by a band 
of scholars extending over eight years. 

The circumstances which made this dictionary possible 
have been narrated to Mr. Chaliha’s preface, and they 
are quite touching, bearing testimony of 'a bereaved 
father’s love for two young sons, the most promising 
of young men in their land. Of Rai Bahadur Kadhakanta 
Sandikai’s four sons, Krishnakanta, Chandrakanta, 
Lakshmikanta and Indrakanta, the second and fourth 
Chandrakanta and Indrakanta died within three weeks 
of each, both through an attack of typhoid, in August- 
September, 1923, when the eldest and the third of the 
four brothers were away in England for study. 
Chandrakanta was a graduate, and only 22 when he 
died. The parents, Rai Bahadur Kadhakanta Sandikai 
and his wife Srijukta Narayani Devi, to perpetuate the 
memory of their sons created a trust with Rs. 30,000, 
half of which sum was spent on an institution called 
“Chandrakanta Institute,” and the other half was to be 
kept as a permanent fund, the interest being utilized 
in compiling a dictionary of Assamese to be called the 
Chandrakanta Abhidhan t and after that a standard 
history of Assam to be called the Indrakanta Huranji , 
and when these works were published, the proceeds 
from them as well as the permanent fund of Rs. 15,000 
were to be used for the furtherance of the Assamese 
language and Assamese literature under the direction 
of the Assam Sahitya Sabha. The Chandrakanta 
Institute has been completed, and opened formally by 
the Governor of Assam in December 1926. The 
dictionary is also complete and is now before the public. 
No more fitting memorial could be devised for these 
young men of promise, cut off by a cruel and untime- 
ly death: their names will remain for a long '‘time 
•household words among their people, and will become 
familiar in other parts of India, and outside India, 
wherever modern Indian languages and Indian -history 
are studied. 

Both Rai Bahadur Kadhakanta and Mrs. Narayani 
Devi Sandikai took part in the actual labour of com- 


piling the dictionary. Not .only the standard words 
of the language find a place in it, but also a consider- 
able number of dialectal words, and early Assamese 
words from old literature, printed and in MS. A mass 
of miscellaneous information on topics of various kinds 
find a place in explaining the words collected. New 
terms for new objects and ideas which are being coined 
have found a place, as well as old words and 
expresions which are being revived, or are thought 
worthy of being given fresh currency. 

The etymological portion relating to words other than 
Sanskrit and foreign is not a very strong point in this 
dictionary, but we need not carp at it for this. The 
derivation of the Prakrit ic formations has not been 
properly paid attention to in India, and the Desi or 
aboriginal words present the greatest, often insurmount- 
able, difficulty, which the best philological acumen of 
Europe and India is seeking to tackle. We are extremely 
grateful for what we have got, and that is quite a lot. 
Here we have a whole host of words, some of them of 
great value for comparative purposes, to elucidate the 
history of sister and cousin speeches like Bengali, 
Oriya, Hindustani, etc., made easily accessible for 
scientific workers. Assamese is remarkable as a New 
Indian speech which has resisted largely the imposition 
of learned word# from Sanskrit. It has preserved 
intact a large native vocabulary, and in this matter 
it presents a refreshing contrast with Bengali. 

Quotations from literature showing the use of words 
are frequently given, and this largely enhances the 
value of the work. Being an Assamese — Assainese- 
English dictionary-- its utility has spread beyond the 
limits of Assam, and scholars abroad will find it parti- 
cularly helpful. 

There is an introduction by Devananda Bharati on 
the origin and character of the Assamese language, 
which includes a note on the pronunciation of Assamese. 

So far as the present-day resources of scholarship in 
Assam are concerned, the dictionary is a very creditable 
performance, and will long remain the standard lexicon 
of Assamese, which will also find a place in the library 
of all interested in Indian Philology. We only wish 
the section on the Assamese language were written by 
a scholar like Professor Banikanta Kakati of Cotton 
College, Gauhati, who has taken in hand a history of 
his mother-tongue. The etymological section would 
have considerably improved in his hands. 

There is one grave omission, which- has, I understand, 
been rightly resented in Assam. ‘Those who were 
actually engaged in the preparation of the dictionary 
deserved to have at least their names recorded in the 
Preface, along witli the names of Rai Bahadur 
Kadhakanta Sandikai and his wife who also helped in 
the work of compilation. I understand that two gentle- 
men were conspicuous * for their labours in this 
connection — Mr. Kahiram Das, ii.a., and Pandit Sarat 
Chandra Goswami. At least a slip bearing names of 
the persons whose learning and scholarly industry made 
the dictionary the fine piece of work that ..it. is, should 
be attached to remedy what we should -ednsider the 
first duty of the management of the Assam* Sahitya 
Sabha and the Sandikai Trust Board in connection with 
ihe Chandrakanta Abhidhan. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterjj 



THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD-WIDE ECONOMK^ ANf> OCf 
TRANSPORT IN THE lUNIVERSITY* 

By ZOIIADUR RAHTM 



T HE Institute of World-wide Economies and 
Ocean-transport iu the University of Kiel 
is situated on tlie outskirts of the city, 
far from its din and tumult, hut is connected 
with the university hy a tramway line. Its 
situation is simply idyllic, having the beautiful 
Kieler Fordo (sea) in front and •‘Krussenkoppel”, 
the woods, on the background. Attached to the 
Institute is the Scientific (dub, which was 
formerly the Imperial Yacht Ulub. It was in 
spacious hall of this club that the ex- Kaiser of 
( lermanv used to meet all the personalities of 
Kiel at a dinner party. The same hall is used 
mow for “Vortrage” (lectures but not university 
lectures, which are called “ Vorlesungen”) and 
the writer had the honour of hearing many 
distinguished men of Germany as we I as of 
foreign countries during his stay there. One of 
the most impressive speeches 
he had ever heard was that 
delivered by Dr. Hans Luther, 
the then Reiehsbank President 
(Reichs Kanzler 1 92r>-2(>) in 
the summer semester of lf)dl, 
just, after the reparation 
problem was settled to the 
satisfaction of the German 
people. Being an Indian and 
a Bengali too, I am proud ol 
mentioning here that among 
the distinguished guests, who 
were invited to deliver lectures 
from time to time in this 
famous club hall, was also 
my countryman, Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. That the 
lecture of Prof. Sarkar was 
attended by a large audience 
was a clear proof of Germany’s 
great interest in the affairs 
of India. 

Now T shall pass over to 
the history of the Institute 
.-itself. The Institute has a 
uni(jue history of its own. . The present building 
was formerly “ Hotel zur Sec- Bat lean stalt” and was 
a meeting-place of all the Royalties of Europe 
during “Kieler Regatta Woche,” when the Ivaiser 
used to come down to Kiel. All the neighbouring 
states of Germany, such as, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland as well as England, used to 
take part in the sailing boat competition of Kiel. 
It was a sight to sec all the boats entering the 

69—8 


Kieler Harbour with their different flags fluttering 
in the breeze. During Regatta ' week Kiel was 
all life and sensation. It was a liappv time for 
Kiel, be< •ause much of the outsiders 1 ' money used 
to flow into tin* pockets of its citizens. Although 
; Kieler Regatta Woche 11 is still observed in Kiel, 
it has lost all the grandeur and pomp of the 
Kaiser’s time. No princes, no foreign bouts come 
now hut the boats from all parts of Germany. 

Fin* Institute ol Kiel is the most outstanding 
proof of Germany’s insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and for research work. It might rightly be 
called the child horn of the travail of the Great 
War. If, was in November 191 -S that the revolution 
first broke out in the m rim* station of Kiel. 
It, spread like wild fire throughout the whole 
country and made an end of monarchism in 
Germany. In the national congress of Weimar 


/■lance at the University 

on the 11th August, 191!), Germany was declared 
a republic,. The war ended, peace was established 
in the country, but the people were still suffering 
from untold miseries. The effects of the Great 
War could not he effaced hy men? change, of 
constitution. They were all the more terrible upon 
Germany because it was she who fought almost 
single-handed, so valiantly against the whole 
world for a period of four years, and it was she, 
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who had to hear the full brunt of defeat, although thousand hooks a year are added to the contents 

the moral victory was on her side*. The people of the library. Besides that, the Institute subs- 

ojice so opulent, a nation once held in so great cribes to more than 3300 year-books, statistics, 

esteem in the eves of the world, now lay prost- periodicals and newspapers of all different countries 

rate and humiliated, bereft of all its powers and of tlx* world. The number of dailies is fifty, 

with its resources completely exhausted. The On the ground-floor are the big “Arbcitsaai” 

whole country was in a state of confusion and (working hall) facing the sea with accommodation 

chaos her foreign trade totally ruined, her for 150 students (each student having his own 

agriculture neglected, and her nation-building table and chair , its wall studded with shelves 

industry converted into a war-industry. After full of reference books, “Zeitschriftensaal” l. c., a 

the declaration of the republic, Germany was room containing only periodicals such as week- 

confronted with very many problems. She had lies, monthlies, quarterlies and so on, the ^Ausleihe” 

to re-establish her foreign trade relations, she had or the room where the library books are to he 

to take up in right earnest her long-neglected ordered, the Kanzolei or the office of the Institute 

agriculture, she had to revive her nation-building and the rooms of the librarian and his assistants, 

industries. The work of rebuilding and reconstruct- The first and second floors contain numerous 

ing was to be carried on everywhere. rooms for professors, their assistants, tutorial 

Even at this most critical juncture of her life classes and also the central telephone office of tin* 

Germany did not forget her duty towards the Institute. On the fourth floor is situated the 

cause of science and culture. It was in 1919 “Wirtschaftlich os Arehiv” where cuttings of news- 

that an association called “Oesellschaft zur papers bearing mi important economical problems 

fcYiorderung tier Wisseuschaft” (Association for are preserved. Moreover one can find here 

the furtherance of science) was founded. It materials regarding economies of all the countries 

'>( the world, materials on goods 
of international trade as well 
as informations regarding the 
important enterprises and 
economical societies of the world. 
Dr. Eosch who is in charge of 
(in* Archive, spares no pain lo 
he helpful to the student. 

The Institute is the most 
ideal place for the students to 
work in. Bin-drop silence 
prevails in the working hall. 
None is allowed to carry on any 
sort of conversation inside it. 
The student can bury himself 
in bis work in absolute quiet 
undisturbed even by any external 
agency, such as, noise of the 
traffic. The lady supervisor of 
the hall is always ready to help 
(lei icral View of the Institute him in finding ant hooks and 

in supplying, him- with any 

counts among its members all the rich and information he requires t‘<vT the furtherance 

influential men of Germany. From the eontrilm- of his work. The professors, too,* are always at 

tion of its members, the association bought, the his disposal to assist him with their advice 

“Hotel zur See-Badeanstalt” for one ami one- regarding his study. The Scientific (Hub, having 

fourth million marks and spent another million a wonderful view of the sea, oilers him an 
to renovate it. The intrepid and untiring Director ideal place of retreat and recreation from bis 
of the Institute, Gcheimrat. Prof. I)r. Bernhard strenuous work. He can spend souk* time there 
Harms was successful in collecting a substantial in chat with his fellow- students, taking tea, 
.amount from the American millionaires by paying coffee or any refreshment lie would like to take, 
a visit to that country and this helped a great The eatables and drinks available horMre very 
deal in the up-to-date equipment of tlx* Institute, cheap in comparision with the prices lie lias to 
The Rockefeller Foundation still contributes pay outside for the same things. Each member 
regularly to the library fund. of the club has a key and ho or she alone lias 

It is a magnificent four-storied building, access to it. 
lavishly furnished, its staircases thickly carpetted. One of the special features of the Institute is 
In the cellar is the library consisting of about its “Seminaruebungon” (tutorial classes). They 
two lacs of books in different languages of the are all hold in the Institute unlike the lectures 
world, a large percentage being in English. Eight on economics, which are all delivered in the 
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university. The “Ohungcm” are divided into 
three classes, ri\. y one for the beginner, the 
second for the advanced .students and the third 
for those preparing for the doctorate. They arc 
meant to create in students the habit of critical 
-tudy, to develop in him the power of oration 
•uid the power of discussion. They ait* held 
under the guidance of a professor once a week 
la-ting generally for two hours (G to N i*. m.). 
Kach student has to express himself on the 
subject already assigned to him in a clean neat 
.-peeeh within twenty to thirty minutes’ time. The 
rest of the time is devoted to the free discussion of 
l lie subject among the professor and students. The 
number of students being limited (not to exceed 
twenty five), every student is given the opportunity 
of taking active part in the discussion. During 
the writer’s stay, the “Ubungen” sometimes lasted 
for four hours. Of course, an interval of half an 
hour was allowed, during which we were served 
with sumptuous supper, naturally at the cost of 
the professor and sat down again for discussion 
for another two hours. These “Cbungen” are 
great factors in bringing the students in close 
personal touch with their professors. It; is not 
infrequent that the students an* invited to a 
dinner or tea party by the professors in their 
houses. The writer can never forget many 
beautiful evenings he spent in these parties. 

The otlier social functions organized either 
by the University or the Institute go further to 
-(lengthen the cordial relation between the 
professors and the students. I would like to 
mention here only some of those, arranged by 
the Institute with which I was so intimately 
connected for a considerable period of time* and 
the activities of the Herman and Foreign 
Students Association in the University of Kiel 
founded in 11)21) by the then Rector of the 
University, Prof. Dr. Hoeher. The Institute 
used to organize two big festivals, one in the 
summer, another in the winter semester. The 
summer ball used to take place in a cafe either 
on the. sea-shore or on the side of a lake, the 
winter festival or fancy dress ball in a cafe of 
good reputation in the city. The participators 
were the professors and students of Economics 
and their invited friends and acquaintances. 
The whole night used to be spent in music and 
dancing interrupted by nice performances by the 
students themselves. The writer cannot resist 
the temptation of giving at least some idea to 
his readers regarding the summer festival of 19d2 
which coincided with the farewell party to 
Prof. Dr. Loewe, who had to leave Kiel in 
response to the call of the University of 
Rrankfurt am Main. 

The festival was celebrated in a caf6 situated 
on a beautiful lake. It opened with music and 
dance. Then there appeared a paraphernalia 
°f judge and jurors, public prosecutor and 
barristers, expert and witnesses and at last 
Prof. Dr. Loewe was ushered jn, handcuffed as a 


5-| D 

criminal. The charge of having grievously hurt 
the body of the University wa> framed against 
him. Tlu* University of Kiel is a Corporate 

Body having two hundred and fifty professors 
as its members. Now if any of its members 
desires to leave it, /. c„ tries to dismember 
it, without reasonable ground, la* is naturally 
liable to prosecution. The question arose 
whether that member was actually a 
valuable member or only a protulxTanco on 
the Rodv Corporate. The opinion of the expert 
was sought for. It was proved to the satisfaction 
of the judge and the jurors that -the member 
in question was really a very useful member and 
as such cannot, help injuring the Body Corporate 
by h is removal. Now the question was raised 
whether the accused was justified in bis action, 
/.c., in leaving Kiel University. The defence 
counsel argued that because Prof. Dr. Loewe 
was followin ; a higher call, because lie was 
actuated by a higher motive of being more useful 
to another corporate body, because lmd a 

brighter and happier future belon m, his 
decision to leave Kiel was perfectly justified. 
The accused was declared not guilty ami dis- 
charged. The band of musicians began again 
and we fost. ourselves in dancing. At 1 A. M. 
there was a pause. Wo, thirty in number of 
both sexes, and Prof. Loewe repaired to the ghat 
of the lake, got into some six boats with musical 
instruments and gay -coloured paper lanterns and 
rowed in accompaniment of the music, for an 
hour. It was a charmingly beautiful moon-lit 
summer night in (iermany. 1 still hear that 
sweet melody of various instruments rising from 
the silent bosom of the lake and vanishing in 
the stillness of the boundless sky. When we 
returned to the ball, the dancing was going on 
in full swing. Refreshed and n invigorated by 
the lake breeze, we gave ourselves up again to 
the goddess of mirth and jollity. It. was early 
in the morning that a special tram-car (not a 
special train) carried us back to the heart of 
the city. 

The winter festival or fancy dress balls are 
saturated with the ideas of Epicurus from beginn- 
ing to end. All the formalities and etiquettes 
of the society balls are abandoned. The evening 
suits give way to fantastic as well as variagated 
national costumes of the world, even the dress 
of an Indian Maharaja is not wanting. The 
ladies look forward with great delight to the day 
when* they can bid good-bye to their formal bail 
dresses and show themselves to their best 
advantage appearing like so many butterflies 
fluttering . iii the breeze. The polite form of 
address among strangers and the less intimate, 
“Sie,” is replaced by a most familiar form of 
address “Du.” Unfortunately, it is very difficult 
to explain to my readers the real significance 
and the charm the word “Du” possesses in 
German language. The English word “thou” is 
not the equivalent, because it is not the word 
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used by intimate friends, u word not used even 
by husband mid wife. They all begin with “you” 
and remain with “you.’’ It is the proud privilege 
of the German-speaking people to address their 
relatives and intimate friends with “Du.” The 
very- use of the word “I)u” breaks all the 

barriers of reservation and conventionalities and 
make the conversation among friends most easy, 
mo>t natural, hence most enjoyable. It is the 
key whirl) opens one’s heart before that of 

another. A little incident will substantiate this 
view. While dancing with a young lady in a 
fancy dress, ball, tin*, writer was told by her that 
she did not very much like to go to society 

balls but she was exceedingly fond of going to 

a fancy dress ball. Being asked why she liked 
fancy dress hall so much, she said, “Well, 
because l can say ‘Du* to (Mich and everyone.” 
It may be mentioned here that the dancing 
halls are very tastefully and artistically decorated 
to suit the. occasion. 

Another most important social function of 
the Institute is the “Weihuachtsfeier” (Christmas 
celebration) which is celebrated exclusively among 
prolessors and students of Economies and 
contributes no little to cementing the friendly 
relation between the former and the latter. Tin* 
place of celebration is the glass verandah of the 
club. According to German custom a. Hr tret' 

decorated with silver thread and Japanese halls 
and with wax candles burning on all its branches 
was in stalk'd in ihe centre. At each covered 
table round about, there list'd to sit one professor 
with five or six students. At first the Christmas 
songs were sung in chorus by students and 

professors. Then then' used to appear the old 

white- boarded “Weihnaehts man” (Christmas-man), 
none but a student in disguise, wilh a bag full 
Ql X’mas gilts. The gifts were nothing but joke 
articles and the announcement of the recipient 
of each article was hailed with an outburst of 
laughter. Some entertain meats in the form of n 
“Kasperlo Theater” or acting a small drama or 
of a comical performance all managed by 

students themselves were also provided. It is 
needless to mention hen' that we were also 
treated with cakes, sweets, nuts and drinks, all 
at the cost of our beloved director, Gehejmrat 
Prof. I)r. Bernhard Harms. 

Now I shall pass over to the activities of 
German and Foreign Students Association in 
the University of Kiel, meant to create better 
understanding and cultivate friendly feelings 
among German students and students of all 
di Here nt countries residing in Germany. The 
writer was taking active part in it from it’s very 
inception and later had the honour of being 
elected its president, which office he belli to the 
day he left Kiel. In summer semester 1932, we 
counted, among our members, students of twenty- 
three different countries of the world, all speaking 
different languages but united together by the 
common language— German. We used to meet 


every Wednesday evening in the “Studentenheim” 
(students’ home) “Secburg”, commanding a view 
of the harbour. We arranged either for a lecture 
to he delivered by a professor on a burning topic 
of the day or we spent the evening in friendly 
discussion among ourselves or we passed the 
evening in dancing and playing some indoor 
games. Apart from two big social gatherings 
(one in each semester) to which all the professors 
of the University, high Government officials and 
leading men of Kiel were invited, wo arranged 
for excursion on foot, motor boat excursion, 
inspection of interesting places, such as printing 
press, factories, breweries, Konsum-verein (chain 
stores) as well as going to theatre in company. 

It may be mentioned here that while visiting 
the above places we received the utmost consi- 
deration at the hand of the authorities concerned. 
To mention • » n 1 y one instance, when we went 
to visit the head office of the “Konsum-verein 
filer Kiel uud Umgegend”, one of its officers 
served as our guide. lit took us from one 
department, to another, giving every explanation 
and information we required. It was a pleasure 
to see the absolute neatness and cleanliness, 
.discipline and orderliness observed throughout 
this big establishment. We wen' taken at last 
to the bakery, when' everything is done by 
machinery from kneading to the wrapping of the 
bread with paper. Here we were shown a special 
machinery for cleaning the Hour from sack fibres 
and other dirts which creep in during the trans- 
port, before it (Hour) goes for kneading. When 
we saw the refuse, we could not help thinking 
how much dirt we swallow everyday with our 
bread brought from an ordinary bakery. Even 
in the machine-made bread of our country such 
dirt is not wanting. Before we left the bakery 
we were served with cakes and tarts to our 
heart’s content. The utmost hygienic; conditions 
under which they are prepared and to which we 
were eye-witnesses, pive us a special relish. The 
city of Kiel used to issue free theatre tickets to 
our members and also defray all the expenses 
of our whole day motor boat excursion. A 
motor boat excursion ..On a summer day in 
Germany is the most charming thing one can 
think of, specially when that boat is mean! 
exclusively tor a group of people known to one 
another. A large motor boat was placed at our 
disposal. We were leaving Kiel early in the 
morning, after three to four hours’ drive reaching n 
charmingly beautiful solitary sea-beach extending 
over a mile. The water there was as ‘transparent 
as crystal. Several hours were spdpt in bathing 
swimming and other sports on the beach. To 
wards the .afternoon we used to make our w;p 
to “Schilksee”, a popular bathing resort when 
the rest of the day passed away in music an< 
dancing. It was late in the evening that w 
used to reach Kiel. 

I have given here only a few instances a 
to how the social \Uq is cultivated in the IJnivci 
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sity of Kiel and in the Institute attached to 
it.. The contribution of the Institute to the 
cause of World-economy is invaluable. It 
is the biggest Institute of its kind m 
the world and as such keeps itself in 
steady communication and exchange of views 
not only with the leading economists but also 
in constant communication with the authorities, 
linns, associations and personalities of the whole 
world, with the result that it is of inestimable 
service to the research workers. No institute of 
the world possesses such a wide range of materials 
as the Institute of Kiel. 

If there is any country at all in this world, 
where Indians are not only treated on equal 


footing but also regarded and respected, us being 
the descendants of a great nation possessing the 
oldest civilization, highest philosophy and finest 
culture, then it is Germany. A deep feeling of 
sympathy for the descendants of a nation once 
so great is to be found in each and every hejirt 
of Germany. “Men are we and must grieve when 
even the shade of that which once was great, is 
passed away”. Wordsworth has found moro 
followers among Germans than among his own 
countrymen. 

Any student proceeding to Europe for scientific 
study of economies cannot, do better than select 
the Institute of World-wide Economics and 
Ocean-transport in the University of Kiel. 
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T HE Madras Government School of Arts and 
Grafts held its annual Exhibition in 
March — the third under the Principnlship of 
Sjt. Deviprasad Roy Choudjiury, at the School 
Buildings. This Exhibition is becoming of 
increasing value in the cultural life of Madras. 
There were 221 exhibits in the Studio paintings, 
drawings, modellings, etc. 

The illustrations reproduced here are sufficient 
evidence of the quality of the work being done 
in and by the School. The fact that each year 
the students take a prominent place in the 
awards of the Fine Arts Society is in itself 
noteworthy. 

The more remarkable of the works of the 
students are shown in the illustrations given here. 
They include a vital work in colour and design, 
‘‘The Flight of Prithvirni,” by M. Venkatarathan. 
The Exhibition also included a line-drawing of 
the same subject by the same* student, showing 
his mastery in this method. “Rasalila,” a really 
fine composition in clay by M. Venkatananiyana 
combines skilful design and honest craftsmanship 
with a rhythmic grace that is lyrical in its charm. 

Original also in design and attractive in colour 
and feeling is the lovely little “Avisikarika” by 
P. V. Kuppa liao, who is also responsible for a 
fine woodcut, a boldly treated, characteristic head. 

Muhammadan feeling and skill has an 
exponent in the finely executed portraiture of the 
“Soothsayer” by Syed Hamid. Of an altogether 
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different type is the work of S. V. S. Rama Rao, 
showing how widely catholic, is the training of the 
School. This impressionistic landscape is interest- 
ing on account of its combination of good 
composition and poetic feeling. “Evening Glow” 
is also pleasing in colour. 

Mention must lx* made of a beautiful head in 
clay by the Principal of the. School. Sjt. Roy 
Choudhury’s portraits arc well known. Un- 
fortunately, opportunities of seeing any “subject” 
sculptural works from his hands are rare. Fine 
aesthetic qualities and sound technique always 
characterize his work, hut it is not always possible 
to express in portraiture the deep emotional 
content of really great art. Hence we welcome 
this expressive work, the head of a Blind Girl. 

In the crafts Section, Sjt. V. R. Chitra con- 
tinues to make new experiments, and to design 
objects which are both useful and beautiful. 
Furniture was the best represented craft. The cut- 
out, design in chairs is novel, and the dark wood 
is skilfully used both in the design of the chairs 
and of the Chest which goes with them. 

The enamel and stamped leather Sections also 
showed some good work. In the ornaments both 
wii*ed and unwired methods were used in the 
enamelling. 

One gan look forward witlr confidence to the 
results -of the coming year of work in the Madras 
School of Arts. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Am kna Kiiatux lms been elector 
Commissioner of Jossore Municipality this yeai 
from a joint-electorate constituency of Hindu* 
and Mussulmans. She is the first Muhammadan 
lady ever elected a municipal commissioner in 
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Mrs. Amena Khatmi 


M T.\ Hvmv B^’s nx ; otii?s hive been 
praised in various exhibitions in Calcutta. 

Mrs. Chaniirawati Takh antal, m. a., b. t., 
wife of Professor Satyavrati of Gurukula Univer- 
sity, Hardwar, has been awarded a prize of 
Rs. 500 by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad, for her book Strifon hi Stint i 
which has been declared to be the best book of the 
year in Hindi by a woman writer. 


Mrs. Chandrawati Takhanpal 






ANSWERS OF RAMMOHUN RO Y TO QUERIES ON THE 

SALT MONOPOLY 


The following answers by Rammolnin Roy 
to questions put to him on the salt supply of 
Bengal will be found interesting. These ' have 
been obtained from England from the Parlia- 
mentary Paper- of IS tl-itJ (vol xi, pp. (IKVSIi 
App. No. 140) by Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji for 
the complete edition of the works of 
Ivaja lutmmohun Boy to be publish, d 
hy the B.ingiya S.ihitya Parislmt. It will he 
noticed that m> question was put to the Baja 
as to the practicability of manufacturing pure 
salt in Bengal at such cost, as to enable it to hold 
its own against imported British salt. Had 
Mini ti question !>n j n put, wo could have known 
Ins considered opinion.— Ed, .1/. ft. 

Question 1. Are you iioquninted with 
the retail price of salt in ( alcutta and the 
neighbouring districts ? 

Answer. The price of adulterated salt in 
( alcutta, at the time of my departure, was 
at the rate of between seven and eight seers for 
a rupee, or about 2.9. for to lbs., if niv memory 
b' 1 correct ; and of pure salt, like the English, 
between four and live seers for a rupee, or 
about 2.9. for nine lbs. It was of course 
proportionally higher in districts such as 
Xuddoa, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, ete. more 
iciuote from the* place* of production and sale. 

Q' 2. Have tin* poorer classes of native's 
in the* places you have mentioned been 
prevented at any time* from procuring a 
"iiflicieney of salt by its high price* 1 

A. As salt has bv long habit become an 
absolute necessary o! life, the poorest peasants 
:, re ready to surrender every thing else 1 in 
,,J der to procure* a small proportion of this 
aiticlo ; though the* elearth of the salt is felt 
* ,v the whole community, and the* people in 
i i oral arc therefore obliged to make* use of 
1 had quality, and fe*w comparatively are* able 
lr,c ”f the expense of procuring it in a purer 

h>iin. 

Q* 3. Do yem consider salt as nece*.ssarv 
die food e>f the natives, and that the* want, of 
!i N 11 great deprivation of comfort to them ? 

A. As the food of the people in Bengal 
'^^ists chiefly of boiled rice, which is by 
If . a most insipid kind of food, salt and 


ingredients dressed with salt- are used to 
season the* rice* and render it palatable. The 



Pori nil e»f Raja Rnmmohim Roy 

Ivory Mini itun*. Delhi School, 1‘Hli rent ury. (Presented 
hy the Kxemf ns in armnluinv with the* wishes 
ol‘ Sir Robert. Nathan. K. r. s. i., r. i. k.) 

tty t!u > courtesy of the Dim tor. Victoria ami 
Albert Museum. London. 

rie*e* is usually, eaten with what the Hindoos 
call hynnjtin or. tndnrrr. anel the Moossuhnans 
salnn\ that is, something such as a little fish 
or fine (a kind of dressed pe*as), or ve*ge*fable*s f 
according to their ability to procure these* 
articles. But as they have been long 
ae*customed‘ to the use of salt, the* high cost, 
of this ingredient- sometimes obliges the jioor 
people to give up their hjjnnjunoY sal tin to 
procure; it, and eat their rice with salt alone, 
as noticed in mv reply to the "additional 
query” 4th. 
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Q. 4. Do you suppose that a reduction 
in the price and an improvement in the 
quality would tend to any very considerable 
increase of consumption ? 

A. Salt being, as I already observed, 
an absolute necessary of life, is now purchased 
even by the poorest individuals, at the 
sacrifice of every other kind of seasoning and 
eatable but rice, the stuff of life. If salt 
were rendered cheaper and better, it must 
greatly promote the common comforts of the 
people. I do not know that it would 
immediately cause a very considerable increase 
of consumption, but to a certain extent it 
would undoubtedly ; and from its cheapness, 
its use may be again extended by the people in 
seasoning the food of cattle, for which purpose! 
formerly large quantities were used. The poorer 
classes at any rate, would not in this case be 
compelled to sacrifice any other comfort in 
order to procure it. 

Q. 5. Are you aware that the price of 
salt in England is much cheaper than in India ; 
and such being the fact, do you conceive there 
would be any objection on the part of tin* 
natives of India, arising from religious 
scruples, to eat salt imported from England — - 
the preparation of English salt being free from 
all impurity ? 

A. I understand that tin* price of salt is 
here about one-fourth of what it is in India ; 
therefore then! is no doubt that the natives 
of India woidd lx* very glad to purchase* 
English salt if imported; excepting perhaps 
a very few professional Brahuiuns. The bulk 
of the people! would make no distinction 
between the salt which is home made, and 
that which is imported. One-fourth (if not 
one-third) of the soda-water manufactured in 
Calcutta by Europeans, is, I think, used by the 
natives residing in Calcutta and its 
suburbs ; and also a considerable proportion 
of the liquors imported from Europe. 

Q. fi. Supposing that salt from England 
could be imported cheaper than it is 
manufactured in Bengal, do you apprehend 
that much distress would fall upon the 
molungees from the want of employment ? 

A. The molungees would still be employed 
to a great extent in the khalarys by 
Government (if it be permitted to carry on 
the salt monopoly in future), or by those who 


farm them from Government, and the rest could 
be beneficially employed in agriculture and 
other occupations, as gardeners, domestic 
servants and daily labourers. Since common 
labourers among the Bengalese, such as 
gardeners, etc. not being equal to the demand, 
the natives of Orissa are generally encouraged 
to come to Bengal in great numbers to fill up 
these occupations. 

Q. 7. Is the manufacture of salt attended 
with any suffering to the persons engaged 
in it, from exposure to unwholesome situations 
and tigers ; and do you consider them in a 
better or worse condition than the ryots 
(•in ployed iu agriculture ? 

A . Since the sunderbuns have been 
partially cleared, the danger from tigers is not 
considerable. But the molungees suffer chielly 
from the humidity of the soil and the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere where they are obliged 
to continue during the manufacturing season. 
Tlx* agriculturists an* better situated than the 
molungees in respect both to health and to 
personal freedom, from not being, like the 
latter, liable to be detained during the? working 
season, though tlx* agriculturists arc! not 
equally sure of regular employment and wages. 

Q. S. An? von of opinion that the molun- 
gees are liable* to ill-usuage from the subordi- 
nate officers of the salt agencies? 

A. In proportion as the head molungees 
suffer extortion from the salt officers, they 
indemnify themselves by defrauding tlx* 
inferior molungees in respect to the wages 
allowed to them, and tlx* work exacted from 
them. 

( t ). 9. Have* not regulation# boon passed 
of ; late years to protect tlrtr- molungees ? 

A. Regulations have been passed, but the 
combinations of officers, superior or inferior, 
render them almost inoperative ; to say nothing 
of the insuperable difficulties under which a 
humble individual generally labours in endea- 
vouring to get redress against those in power, 
or superior to himself in wealth and. ■influence, 
as already explained in my answers to the 
"Judicial Queries.” 

Q. 12. To what extent is the salt of tlx* 
Bengal monopoly adulterated before it reaches 
the consumers ? 

A. The adulteration of the salt is carried 
to an enormous extent, by mixing it with one- 
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third or oven our-half of earth, until, instead 
of being like* salt, it more* resembles the c*artli 
of which it is composed. Persons in comfortable 
<iiviimst:iiK*es generally purify it by manic 
faetirriiig it over again befon* they use it, or 


purchase it already refined, often at double the 
common price ; but the poorer classes cannot 
afford the expense of either. 

London, March 1!), LS!»2. Rammoih n Hoy 


T IIF Mirati-i-Ahmadi is a remarkable work : 

•jives the political and statistical history of the 
province of ( hijarat from the earliest times 
up to the battle of Panipat (\. i>. 17*11). It is 

eonsMereil very important from a historical point 
nf view as the author narrates cvenls of which 
iml, only was he an eye-witness, lml in the 
lnpp • 1 1 i 1 1 <_r of which either he, his father, or 
his friends took part, and thus made history. Tin* 
author is al special pains to observe “that he has 
summarised events of which he was an eye-witness, 
free from doubt" and partiality, without favour or 
prejudice” ' p. id Persian Text, Part 1, Volume 
xxxiii, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series', and therein 
lies its "rent value. 

Although till 1 1 is Highness the* Maharaja 
t hiekwad’s Government very "onerously under- 
took to bring out the whole work in its present 
diape (Volumes xxxiii, xxxiv, xliii, 1, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series) and thus lay Oriental scholars 
under a deep debt of gratitude very few copies*}* 

Dr. James bird, who has translated what the 
author rails the Mukaddam.ih (Preface) in his 
History of Gujarat (a. n. 1SJ1) has not <lone so 
literally and has omitted certain passages and verses. 

H the same we're translated in its entirety it would 
bring out the author’s object in writing this 
history, -which in fact, is hut a part of a larger 
"'ork, much more phiin 1 v. Dr. Bird translates the 
""re Is “ Bi shnyuhrh" and what follows, as “With 
‘ are and attention” ; hut the author meant something 
“‘ore than that as would he leathered from the 
translation given heie. That it was so is borne out 
Ij.v what he states at the end of Part. IT, while 
finishing his labours ; “May it not remain concealed 
bint he has promised and (also) considered it proper 
•and essential for his task that in narrating events 
he should abstain from showing favour to relatives 
and •prejudice ( -A/lnnif, ill-will) against strangers 
and (should) indite only that, which had happened, 
truly and really,” (he lias done so). P. 01 J Persian 
lyxt ; Part II, Volume XXXIV. ( 1 aek wad’s Oriental 
Serb's. 

t See, as to some such copies, Dr. Bird’s and 
“ Nr K. C. B.ivlev’s Prefaces to their respective' works 
and Sir ,T. Sarkar’s Foreword to Volume .VXXX1V 
of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 


e>f transuipts e>f the* hook were* ttvsiiltihle, — 

the* larger numbe r being full <d e*rmrs, copyists’ 
mistake's and incomplete, writers mi the* history of 
Gujarat have* not faile*e| te> make extensive use of it. 
No translation lmwever ed' the complete weirk e*xist.s. 
Dr. Hire I has trauslateel a small portion of Part I, 
Sir E. ('. Baylev has also made use* of tlmt 
portion. The'iv is a Gujarati trmishition made; 
by Patlmn Ni/amklmn Nurkhan e»f Part I. 
(II) Id) and the* Khnfiiiinh (11)1!)). Part II huw- 
e*ve*r, which is bv far the most valuable* section 
of tin* Mirat has not beem translated into 

English," though Mr. Keddon promise's “tee 
attend In it late*r on.” (p. xii, Foreword : 

Supplement, ; Volume* xliii, (iuckwud’s Oriental 
Scries). All the same it has been extensively 
utilized, for the contents of the* di Hermit Volume's 
ed’ the* Unmhon (iit.efnr, (Volume I, Part I, 
and also those* re'lating te » Ahmcdahud, Surat 
and (am bay), the* basis being (Jol. Watson’s 

translation e>f the large*r part of it. William 

Irvine* in fjtfrr Atn<j/n(ts , has also haseel a large 
portion of (’Impte'r VIII, Vol II, Mahmttas 

in Gujarat, pp. lbb-Jlb. sections 17 te> (JH (Ed. 
ed* 1!)‘J_? e*e lit.ee I by. Sir J. Sarkar mi this part 
of the Mirat. v Sir ,J. Sarkar has also made 

* T'lie* write*r of this papiT lias translated the 
whole of Part 11 into Gujarati ami it is being 
published hv the* Gujarat Vernacular Society of 
Alunedahad. The* first two-hundred pages are already 
out. 

t This excellent summary sutlers in nhtccfi on 
account of tin* 1 inaccurate te xt from which it was 
maele*, auel also from want of knowledge of the; 
eorre'e*! names e>f the places auel men referred to in 
the original. For instance*, 

(/) on p. 17"), Vol. II, the name* of the Manager 
is more.* probably Xavnielh Kai, auel Bharmal 
is the Faujdar of Dholka ami not Duraha. 
This, mistake* of calling Dholka Duraha is 
ivjx'.at.eel all throughout. See pp. 11)7 and 210. 
Putin is the agent of the Zamindar (Thakor) 
of .Jhuhmva as corre*e*tly simniseel by Sir J. 
Sarkar and not Jhalod. 

(n) on p. 177 it, is the Kankaria Talao (-Tala, 
a lake) that is meant by Tal which should 
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great use of it in his various works. The part 
containing; the Khnilmah — concluding portion-- 
is translated into Gujarati hy the same Mahom- 
medan translator as of Part I and into English 
by Syed Nawah Ali and Mr. Seddon and published 
as Volume XEIII of the (hick wad’s Oriental 
Series. 

The Gujarati Translation of the Khalit nah 
suffers from all the faults of an in correct 
original text. The later English one is indeed 
of a very high order, hut as “in parts the Original 
has been freely rendered, and in parts it has 
been condensed’* (p. xiii Foreword), it does not 
offer as much help to the general public as a 
edose or literal translation would. 

A curious example of this drawback came to 
the notice of the writer of this paper a couple 
of years ago. Government wanted to acquire 
and declare* by the help of the Civil Court the 
private property of a certain gentleman an 
ancient monument under the Ancient Monu- 
ments’ Preservation Act (VII of HUM) in the 
city of Ahmedabad, and had issued a notification 
for that purpose, pointing out that the property 
was the same, as that described on p. 31 of tin* 
Mirat-i-Ahnmdi, Khalunah (Karimi Press edition) 
the to ml) if Shah Ghazni near the 

Kaikhad Gate. The party affected 'contended 
that the property Ik* possessed was on damalpur 
Road and not a, tomb hut a Roza and therefore 
the notification would not apply to him. The 
present writer was asked to miikc a transla- 
tion of the various relative passages bearing on 
the question ; that is, those relating to Shah 
Bhikhan, Shah Ghazni and Shah Aliji. It was 
pointed, out that two translations, one in 

Gujarati and the other in English, already 
existed and a fresh translation was not 

necessary. He was told in reply that the 

Gujarati translation was not reliable * and that 
the . English translation omitted certain things*!* 

read Talab, the usual camping ground of 
armies approaching Ahmedabad. 

{Hi) on p. 181, Basil is the town of Vaso near 
Pethul. 

(ir) o\\ p. 183, the line referred to as “bahnru" 
is the (lujarati word “ Vrro”, which on aerount 
of the inter-change of the letters “b” and "v” 
is written Boro, misspelt Buyorat . It is Bern 
Vvroy a tax. 

{») on p. 192, Gangadin should lx* Ganga Das. 
Din, as a suffix, is used in North India, while 
Das is used in Gujarat. 

(»/) on p, 198, Ohandula is really Chandola. 

(m) on p. 207, Durgaikhan Gujarati is Darya 
khan Gujarati. 

* The mistake pointed out was on p. 09, to the 
effect that while giving an account of Shah Aliji, 
m appreciating his Diwan (verses! it was really 
compared to that of Shaikh Maghreb, but 'the 
Gujarati translation gave the name of Shah Ghazni 
in its place. 

. t For instance, in giving the account of Shah 
Aliji (p. 5() the name of the locality where his tomb 
is situated which is definitely given as Kaikhad in 
the Persian Text has been omitted. There is a 


and moreover was very general. The passage- 
required were those on pp. 39, 48, 65, of the 
Persian text Vol. L. corresponding to pp. 37, 13, 

57 of the Supplement, Vol. XLI11 of the 
Gaek wad’s Oriental Series* 

It iS' indeed very gratifying to see that 
the particulars so labouriously gathered by the 
author — who by instinct was a Ohronieler -nearly 
two hundred years ago, bearing on this part of 
the subject-matter of his treatise should he 
utilized in a British Indian court of law in 
support ol one’s claim as reliable and authentic. 

Neither in style nor in elegance of 
language could the Mirat he compared to the 
well-known standard historical works like tin* 
Bn uit-as-Safa or the Ilabib-as-Siyar. The 
language is not the language of a writer horn 
and bred in Pern a. it is that, of one who though 
a scholar and a close student, of Persian has 
still not been abb* to shake off the influence of 
tin* language spoken round about him, and has 

then* I ore got affected, may he imperceptibly— 

by tin* IlindusiKni idotn, bv tin* turn and phrases 
of that language. Indeed, to one who has read 
the above-mentioned standard works, it takes 
some time and study to make oneself familiar 
with the style and idiom of the author of the 
Mirnt. This was, however, inevitable. Even 
Ferishta has not been able to steer clear of 
it. 

In addition, the factor common to all such 
writers padding the text with verses, making 
the style stilted what Dr. Bird calls “laboured”’!* 
by a number of quotations from tin* Holy Book 
(Korun) is not absent from his work. 

7. The sane* learned translator Dr. Bin in 
his estimate of Mahommedan Historians mentions 
the tact. Hint U tlu*v generally tire the patience 
•>f the reader hy too minute a detail if sieges 
and battles, of murder and intrigue without 
relieving the fatiguing sameness of their narratives 
by the more pleasing and instructive accounts 
of the individual character, or tin* policy and 
domestic manners of a people.” He, however, 
exempts and rightly exempts the* author of the 
Birat from this ‘‘general c<:nsui'e.”§ Though 
in some places his narrative, reads like a page* 
from the present-day Government 67 licit? 
anouneing transfers of officers —Imperial and 

printer’s mistake in so far as Shah Ghazni is printed 
Shah Ghazi. There is a further mistake in 
reading < iaondhani , owner of a village as Kan ad h an i ; 
really speaking the Kaf should be read as Oaf, it 
would then he ft non Gam , a village. 

* Shah Rhikhan’s burial place in the" Persian 
Text is shown to be on the south of thd .city and 
not on the west as translated in the English 
version. 

t “lli» style is more laboured and verbose than 
that of most Mahommedan Historians (p. 3 of the 
Preface, Dr. Bird’s Bistort/ of Gujarat.) As to the 
verbosity, it is rather less than what is found in 
others. 

§ Page 3, of the Preface, Dr. Bird’s History of 
Gujarat. 
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Provincial— from one place to another or their 
appointments (r.//., pages J and 4 of Part II, 
Volume XXXlV, Persian Text, (jackwnd’s 
Oriental Series), on the whole the story is so 
well told that it presents a vivid picture of the 
events and incidents related. As an instance, 
lake the two important events in the chronicle 
of the affairs of Surat, one being the ambitious 
themes of the. millionaire, the Merchant Prince, 
! 'm<lal-ul-Tttjjnr , Mulla Mahommedali, for found- 
ing a fortified town of his own near Surat, and 
the ultimate sad end both of the schemes and 
himself, and the other the ambition of Syed 
Aelihan, its nominal Governor, and the part 
played by the members of tin* English factory 
at Surat. The narrative is detailed but not fatigu- 
ing. Indeed, it, is so well told that it reads like 
an interesting story.* Further it is authentic : 

I lie authenticity of the later incidents can very 
well he established by a comparison of (In* 
incidents as set out by the author with those set 
out in the correspondence now published of 
the Company's local officers at, Surat with 
their chiefs at Bombay and in England. 

Similarly, for those incidents which relate 
to the Marathus, the authenticity of each and 
• very one of them can be tested, and its accuracy 
found out by what is found in the ample 
materials now available as to the history of those 
times, in tin* published Marathi Records, Bakhars, 

< to., relating to those early days of their rule. 

In numerous places tin* narrative is 
dhliinriiishcd by the human touch : the author 
does not write from a stranger’s detached point 
o! view. He lived in Gujarat and felt for 
Gujaratis and suffered with them. In narrating 
the levy of unfair and oppressive taxes (fVro) 
at the hands of the Suhns, Hindu and Maliom- 
medan, Ik* laments the fate of the inhabitants 
f« ‘clingl> " and distributes blame equally between 
the Hindu and the Mahommedan Hakems. 
Narrating the advent of the Marathus, lie very 
1 eel in id V sums up the situation in one sentence, 
rr < , that from that date onward they established 
themselves in Aluuedahad (Gujarat) and never 
quilted it. 

The spirit of impartiality which he 
considers to be the keystone of the. edifice of 
his work has been, on the whole, very well 
preserved by him in the narrative. Whereas in 
other histories one would find Hindus called, 
A'//o* (infidels', JahhM (ignorant people), etc., 
the author of the Mi ml has been very restrained 
mid considerate in his language, and never once 
losi*i sight of the principle laid down by him. 
Even when he talks, in describing the severe 
lamine of a. u. 17J2, of the Marwadis purchasing 
h>r a trifle, men and women belonging to the 
higher classes of Mahommcdans, with a view to 

It was the writer’s intention to give extracts 
in support of the statement from the text ; but 
tearing that it would make the paper very long, he 
nas refrained froift doing so. • 


remove them to Jodhpur and convert them to 
Hinduism, in retaliation of the Hindus having 
been captured and taken away from Jodhpur for 
being converted to [slam in the time of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb*, he takes care to see that 
not even one harsh word escapes him. 

Very few Mahommedan authors give such 
details as the author of the Mira l does, as to 
tin* why and wherefore of the composition of 
their hooks. Dr. Bird has translated the auto- 
biographical part; of the Ere face giving the 

genesis of the writing of the book. Unfortunately, 
it is not a translation of the entire Preface and 
not even a close translation. For this reason the 
full force of the author’s object, is not brought 
out. It seems lie had written a far more 
ambitious work containing not, only the Rules 
and Regulations of the Finance and Revenue 
Departments of the Imperial and Provincial 

( Jovorunients, but also a treatise solving the 
riddle ol the difference between the Easli and 
the Ilijri eras; ami in the elucidation of which 
hi- had passed long sleepless nights*)*, burnt the 
proverbial midnight oil ; in addition lie had 
narrated the political history of the province; it 
details also the difficulties he bad to contend with 
in collecting tlie materials for bis work, and specially 
makes mention of Mithalal Kayastha, whose valuable 
services were lost to him when most wanted. 

He narrates as to bow he had to content, 

himself with a. restricted field of work, which 
< lid not give full play to his aspirations, resulting 
iu the production of the present chronicle, 
Concluding the historical part of his work, ft he 
writes that he is conscious of the shortcomings 
of his work, and that he would have liked to 
procei d further after narrating the events relating 
to the movements of Surajmal Jut, and that if 
God granted him life and if he could procure 
peace of mind, he would write out, a second 
volume commencing with the accession to the 
( Did i of the then auspicious Emperor of Delhi, 
but apparently that was not to be. 

Ho was a poet himself and in the body 
of the book one comes across verses composed 
by him. He was a deep student of the Koran, 
and well-versed in Mathematics also. His zeal 
for learning was so keen that he never missed 
any source of information which 'would add to 
his stock- of knowledge. Folklore he did not 
despise and the . contents of the volume of 
Khntinmh (Volume L of the Guekwad’s Oriental 
Sowes) speak most eloquently as to how vast 
must have been his reading and how vast the 
number of the persons from whom he must have 
collected information embodied in that, compila- 
tion. 

* Page 140, Volume XXXIV, Persian Text, 
(lack wad’s Oriental Series. 

f P. 10 Part 1. Volume XXXlll, Persian Text, 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

+t P. 012, Part IT, Volume XXXlV, Persian Text, 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
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Though, out of modesty, he styles himself 
at the end of his work* a “I leech Mad at)" an 
ignoramus, the opinion of all those who have 
gone over the three sections of the work, would 
undoubtedly be that he is lit to stand in the 

; I\ (112, Part II, Volume XXXI V, Persian Text, 
(laekwnds Oriental Series, 


ranks of tin* best, Indian historians of India, a* 
their e<|iial, and that his historical sense and 
ability were in no way inferior to any of them. 

| Paper read before tile Arabic and Persian Section 
of the Seventh Indian Oriental Conference, held 
at Pa rod a in December 19.TJ, under the President- 
ship of A fra Pour-e-Daood.| 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN TO MISS MANNING 


|This letter has been eommunieated by Mr. 
Knrunaketan Sen. He got it from Mrs. Lawrence, 
who is a graml-iiiere of Mrs. Manning.) 

( Vdootola, Calcutta. 
10 May, 1ST I. 

Dear Miss Manning 

l heartily sympathize with you in the* 
heavy trial which has quite unexpectedly 
befallen you. I do not know how to express my 
sorrow for the loss we have all sustained in the 
death of your excellent mother. Not only as a 
kind personal friend hut as a. sincere well-wisher 
of our country she won my affection and esteem, 
although my acquaintance with her ex hauled 
over a very short period. I always deemed it a 
great pleasure to he in her company and to 
listen to all that she had to say on religious 
and social subjects. Her work entitled Ancient 
and Medieval India is a standing monument 
of her love for this country and its people ; 
while her zealous efforts in behalf of the London 
Branch of the National Indian Association 
gave her last, days a peculiarly Indian interest, 
which we shall always gratefully remember. 
Personally 1 am under great obligations to her 



for a copy of Tree and Srr/xnl Worship 
lately presented to me, and also for the kind 
wish she i- said to have expressed a few 
days before her death to meet the expenses of 
publishing my lecture on “Native Female 
Improvement" at the Bengal Social Science 
Association. 1 had calculated upon having the 
pleasure of seeing her again in this world in 
the event of my paying a second visit to 
England. But. Providence would not have it so. 
She lias been removed by the merciful hand of 
the Father to her true and ever-lasting home. 
Her soul is resting cheerfully on the lap of the 
All-merciful- away from the sorrows and trials 
of this world. The enclosed obituary paragraph 
appeared lately in the columns of our paper 
The Indian 1 limn\ The Kinjlishinun , the 
leading daily paper in Bengal, has reproduced 
this morning a short article from the “Athenaeum,” 
giving an interesting biographical sketch of 
Mrs. Manning. 

With kindest, regards and best wishes for the 
success of your efforts in connection with the 
London Indian Association, 

I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
Keshijb. ( ’bunder Sen 




NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL FOOLISHNESS 


By MAJOR 1>. OKAIiAM POLK 


Kconomic System Inherently 1 nsoi nd 

M EMBERS of Parliament separated fnr the 

Easter recess with the subject of unemplov- 
111 ** 11 1. uppermost, in th(*ir minds. It had 
occupied almost the whole of their lime during 
their l:i4 week of the sitting. 

It is siife to sav now thm a change has come 
ov<t public thinking in llu* matter. For some 
weeks, as tin* unemployment figures have been 
falling, and the Depression has seemed at last 
to he lifting, it has been hoped in many 
<jn li ters that things were righting themselves and 
that we were muddling through somehow. This 
(Lit ferine belief was encouraged by the fact that 
Falkland had undoubtedly weathered the Depresson 
more successfully than any other country. 

I hit even the most superficial examination ol 
the employment situation in our big industrial 
ee litres is enough to counteract tiny optimism, 
•lint to visit them is to realize that the fall in 
the unemployment figures merely means that the 
Depression figures arc falling off*. But when the 
fringe has gone, the problem remains incapable 
•d solution it seems in tin* present ordering ol 
our alfairs. 

The Labour Party of course has always 
maintained that the present economic system is 
inherently unsound. Sooner or later, it says, 
private enterprise is hound to ehoke up the 
channel's of exrhange and defeat itself. But 
t"day even the strongholds of conservatism 
and privilege are beginning to say the same 
thing. A most, striking article appeared in this 
connection the other dav in the Monnnq 
rust. 

Nohodys Business 

It also lias observed that the reduction 
in unemployment has not touched the real 
problem, and the fact remains that •‘nearly 
AH i<U>00 people in this country are still without 
work, ami that there are large areas and great 
industries which have so far enjoyed little share 
m the general progress.” 

“Is there any ground,” it asked, “for hoping 
dial, the unemployment figures will fall below 
dm million line, at which they stood in the best 
of post-war years, or that Lancashire, Durham 
mid South Wales will somehow emerge from 
dioir chronic distress ? Has anything occurred 
-mice the slump to substantiate such a hope ?” 
And it answers that “It difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that nothing has incurred . . .” 


Then conics the most significant part, of the 
article : 

“It is nobody's business to create ojxMiiugs for 
I he unemployed, and the mechanism for creating 
such openings has yd to he provided. Unless, 
therefore, we take steps to establish the mechanism 
we are likely to he faced with a permanent- 
problem of unemployment. 

“The question is worthy of study whether with 
this end in view and with the object of securing 
the maximum national prosperity, it may not he 
necessary to undertake a thorough reorganization 
of our productive system, and seek in eo-operation 
within and between industries the solution of 
problems with which fret* lance, competition can 
never hope to cope.” 

This calls for comment. In tin* first, phtee, 
if it is nobody’s business now to create openings 
for the unemployed, that is entirely the fault of 
the National Government. The Labour ( lovernmeut 
setup the Unemployment, Grants Committee, which 
stimulated employment, by making grants for 
suitable productive undertakings. But the 
National Government abolished the Unemployment 
Grants Committee. Also it. will be recalled how, 
at the World Economic Conference last summer, 
the National Government crabbed all proposals 
for remedying unemployment hv instituting a 
programme of public works. 

No Plan 

But it is not. only in the select circles catered 
for by the .1 Innnuy /W that there is an 
awakening in progress. Mr. J. B. Priestley, the 
author of 77/e (hnnl ( biit/Hwiina* and the solid 
embodiment of the middle classes, has been 
touring England. And he is telling the middle 
classes, in his new hook, that some of the towns 
he visited in the North '‘looked much worse to 
him than some of the French towns he saw at 
the end. of tile War, towns that had been occupied 
by the enemy for four vea/s.” 

Ami lie asks indignantly : 

“Why ha$ .there been no plan .for# these areas, t 
these }>eople ? ' Tfic* no mirt of u plan * 

it is a mere declaration ‘otMfrtelleenial bankruptcy* 
“The • whole filing is unworthy of a great 
country that in its time has given the world 
some noble creative ideas. We ought to he 
ashamed of ourselves.” 

The National Government certainly has no 
plan for these areas. In the latest debate* on 
unemployment in the House of Commons 
the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Rumanian, 
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bad absolutely nothin'? to suggest- except allot- 
ments mid gardens as aids to securing: the 
greatest degree of satisfaction and content ! He 
seemed to go out of his way to communicate a 
spirit of hopelessness and helplessness. 

Wa<ji;s Halved Where Paii» 

Consider the case of Jnrrow for instance. 
This was formerly a prosperous shipyard town of 
32,000 inhabitants. But today, according to the 
Times, then* are 75 men out of work for every 
25 working. And all the comfort Mr. Runeiman 
can give Jnrrow is to suggest that Palmer's 
shipyard, which was one of the largest rn the 
country but is now in the hands of the Receiver, 
should be put up for sale as a convenient site 
for other industries ! 

What comfort, one wonders, can the miners 
of South Wales expect from the National Govern- 
ment ? In that, same debate on unemployment 
Mr. Dagger, the Member for Abertillery, pointed 
out that the miner’s wages had exactly halved 
during the past years. In 1924, the total wages 
paid to them wa>* 1*1 f>,IM >0,tMJ0. In 1932 these 
South Wales miners received only C23,tlt )( 1,000. 

One of the troubles of our present' system is 
of eourso its finance. Industry depends upon 
credit and credit is given by the Banks and- as 
Mr. 0.1). H. Cole point ed out in a rerent 
hroadeast debate - the prosperity of the ( 7 tv is 
not unfortunately the same thing as the prosperity 
of the country. We have seen this all through 
the Depression, when Industry has languished 
hut the Banks have been choked with deposits 
awaiting “sale investment.’’ The Banks eoueern 
thomselvs solely with profits, though Industry 
may he panting for life. 

Makinuj Moke Cheap Competition 

This worshij) of profits is playing havoe in 
our lives. Everyone knows that the loss of our 
Far Eastern markets is causing great unemploy- 
ment and suffering in the cotton industry. Yet 
our patriotic capitalists have just, supplied u complete 
equipment for two textile mills” to our future 
competitors in China ! All this cargo left 
Birkenhead just before the Easter holiday and 
u for some time,” we are informed, “Chinese 
mechanics have been in Lancashire familiarizing 
themselves with the machinery, so that they will 
he able to superintend its installation.” 

In the near future, then, we may expect 
Lancashire to suffer from still severer competition 
iu the Fur East - and this stab in the hack 
she will woe to people at home, to capitalists 
who take no thought for anything but the* profits 
to be grabbed at the moment. 

“ Damnahle Waste” 

Production for profit-- instead of for use — 
leads to the most tragic absurdities. A little 


while ago the City page of a London newspajn: 
came out with the heading “Brighter Outlook 
Cotfee Growers.” A closer examination of il ; 
text revealed that prices wen* rising sharply. 
To maintain this happy state of affairs, happy 
only for the industry which must make profits < r 
perish, a “sacrifice quota” was in operation. 
That, is, no loss than lb per cent of tie 

crop was boing deliberately and wantunh 
destroyed. 

Listen to the Dean of Canterbury on tlx- 
subject and then ask what sort, of a mad world 
we put up with it, : 

“You must got hold of this horrible sinisti : 
f ,* ict and visualize it. Suppose you stood on 
London bridge and saw a man raise aloft a 
sack of oofi'oo, weighing roughly as much as you 
yourself and then fling it from the parapet into 
the dark wators of ill! 1 Thames. If you wee 
half a man you Mould say, ‘Thai is a dnumahlr 
waste.'... 

“Supposing, however, that as quiekly as your 
wrist-wuteti licked off the seconds, he time 
similar laws, one hag a second, on to the Maters, 
and never c* a sett doing it day in day nut, hour 
by hour through the whole of tin* *2-1 ; did ii 
Mhile the spring flowers bloomed, while I In* 
summer suns glowed, Mhile tin* autumn leaves 
fell ; threM .-nvay tin* hags as the days and M’eek> 
and months passed, one hnu a second far nut< 
so! it! months on end, that is tin* destruction 
deemed necessary to ‘save’ the codec trade ol 
brazil.,.." 

And of course, ns the Dean points out,, it 
has been (lie same story with tea. Last yar 
“the tea producers of India, Ceylon, and the 
Dutch East Indies, received orders to restrict 
their crops by a weight of I2l,bbb,bbb lbs. That 
amount would have filled every larder in England 
and Wales with 12 lbs. of tea.” 

It is a curious thing that, all the example- 
brought to our attention of this wanton 
restriction or destruction of goods seem to be 
concerned with food. Tea, coffee, sugar, wheat, 
bacon, potatoes, milk, oranges all art* being 
restricted. The same process, of course, is going 
on with other primary v products and raw 
materials. But it seems as if the capitalist 
system, which has always prided itself in being 
a thing apart from humane issues and not to 
ho judged by them, was at last over-reaching 
itself in such a way as to make quite sure of 
its destruction at the. hands of sensible men ! 
For years it has dinned into us that, labour - 
the work and well-being of men and. women 
was only a commodity to lx* bought' and ’sold 
like any other commodity. Now it is telling us 
that their food also is only a commodity to he 
bought, and sold like everything else for profit. 
But to the common man the provision of food 
has always had a divine sanction. (“Give u> 
this flay our daily bread”). And this attack 
on the people’s food may well blow the whole 
gaff for capitalism. t 
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Ottawa Aokkkmkntk Bki:akin<; Down 

Interference with our food, i»f course, began 
: it the Ottawa Conference. Tin; Agreements 
whirl) tin* National Government. entered into 
with tin* Dominions won* supposed to open 
:i new era in i uter-imperial relation*. But it 
-lx in Id not have needed a wry wise prophet, 
i,» foretell that the Agreements might in fart, 
turn out to hr a new uni so for intrr- imperial 
hiekering. 

Tin* Ottawa Agreements reduced dairy 
import- from foreign countries so as to favour 
.-nt h imports from Australia ami Now /(‘aland, 
din- rr-ult lias been a greatly intensified 
c.iiiiprlition from the Dominions. It mattris 
lilt ii* to the British farmer where the competition 
, t. i m-s from and if the Minister of Agriculture 
ha- “protected him against. the one, there can be 
no ohjeetioii m reason for protecting him against, 
i 'nr other.” 

The Agreements lapse in November And 

already it is hinted they will not In* renewed. 
New Zealand has been makiny overtures in 
the matter. She has asked whether (treat 
Britain would maintain the free market here 
for New Zealand dairy produce if, in return. 
New Zealand makes heavy reductions in her 
larill'oii British yoods. But she has received a 
chilling reply. Tin* Dominions Secretary is said 
to have intimated that the proposed tariff reduc- 
tion' “might* not outweiyh the severity of the 
'•ompetition now expi*ricnccd by British farmers 
owiny to the heavy imports of dairy produce 
from New Zealand and Australia.” 

So it has not taken lony to unmask the 
1 htawa Conference ! We were held up for months 
and months in our negotiations for a Trade 
Agreement with Russia because of our commit- 
ments to the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bennett. But will this same ( Government 
• hat let us in for these Agreements, one wonders, 
'till lie in power, he there to face the music, 
in November next year when the Agreements 
'■<>me up for renewal or repudiation ? 

I t ni<:m ploy ion (Yts Unniakssauv 

At the moment of writing* the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has just announced that there 

a Budget surplus of t*!»l,l 1S,0UL' This is 
I lie larye-t surplus there has been for ten years. 
It. is to he hoped therefore that the first-fruits 
will he a restoration of those “cuts” made in 
Pf’d in the income of the teachers, the Civil 
Servants, the police, and, above all, of the 
unemployed. Indeed, this Budget surplus shows 
that the cuts in unemployment benefit were 
•e ver necessary. Well, then, let the Government 

no time in making amends. If the, cuts 
hud been restored a year ago there would still 
hare hern surplus. 

The unemployed and the small wage-earners 
have carried more than half their share of the 


Depression. Not only have their incomes been 
reduced, they have had to pay through the nose 
also in the indirect taxation of their food and 
clothing. The Budget accounts show U7‘.U 77,000 
received in respect of Custom duties. Iu>ur- 
fifths of these duties were paid by tile working 
classes. And the consumers have also had to 
pay an extra six millions a year for bread, 
because of the wheat subsidy, to say nothing of 
the staggering increases in bacon prices. 

But. it. is not only on the grounds of equity 
and humanity that the cuts should ho restored. 
A restoration would he of the greatest assistance 
to trade. There are indeed strong reasons for 
believing that it would help recovery far more 
than would a reduction in Income Tax. The 
unemployed spend their benefit on food and 
clothing and so employ countless thousands of 
other working men. 

And now just a word about this Budget 
surplus. On every hand we shall he told that 
this is the largest surplus for ten years and a 
great feather in tin* cap of the National Govern- 
ment. But is it really? On tin* face of d, the 
year shows a surplus of over thirty-one millions. 
In fact, if the commitments to the Cnitcd States 
made on our behalf by Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
and the Tory Government had been met, there 
would he no surplus hut an actual deficit. 
Allowing for t.lu* token payment, we owe America 
on tin 1 year C.T»,t H M ),( M H ). And i! the Socialist 
Government had proposed to default to our 
creditors abroad, what an outcry there would have 
been ! We should have been told that the 
Socialists were ruining the credit, of the country. 

Aik Sr auks 

Perhaps we might just glance for a moment 
at a Disarmament matter. There has been a 
great campaign recently in tin* Rofliermere 
newspapers to work up an Air scare. And it 
lias been followed of course by an increase in 
our Air estimates while the price of aviation 
slum's has, in some cases, doubled. 

fn the current is.-uc of the. League of Nations 
journal, Headway, a most interesting reply is 
made to Lord Rothermere. Tin* point is: who is 
our potential enemy in the air ? Russia, the 
Fnited States amt .Japan sire ruled out 
because of . distance. “A recent Italian formation 
flight to America lias shown the immense 
difficulties to be overcome by a fleet of planes 
in crossing tin* Atlantic.” 

Who is the enemy in Europe then ? The 
answer is, of course, France. But France has 
shown over * and over again that she sets her 
security above every other consideration. Does 
Lord Rothermere imagine then, Headway 
asks, that France would watch our factories 
turning out hundreds . of fighters and bombers 
without adding a machine to her own air force ? 
Of course he must know that such a policy on 
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our part would load 
race with Franco. 
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straight to an armaments 


But there is another point ami this is not 
mentioned by the flrad/ray article— of which 
Sir Norman Angell Inis recently reminded us. 
“France,” lie writes, “the strongest Air Power 
in the world, has offered to scrap her air arm it* 
we internationalize civil aviation and establish 



a small air police ; and has indeed offered i- 
forgo the latter condition if the internatioiu! 
control of civil aviation is thorough-going enough 

But, a^ a country, we seem to prefer hein - 
a law unto ourselves and t»> lx* prosecutor and 
judge in our own cast*. It is as futile in 
intcrnationl matters as it would he in tin* ease* < i 
a private citizen in national matters. 


INANCE AND INSURANCE 


Tin-: SrcAii Kxcisk Ditv Bill 

T il 10 proposal of the Finance Member to 
impose an Fxeise Duty of Be. 1-.7 per 
ewt. (Annas- lo-l.o per maund) on ‘all 
sugar produced in any factory in B/ilish India ■' 
on or after April 1, 1941, was most unfavourably 
liieeived by the Indian Press. Vehement protests 
were recorded by the sugar manufacturers ami 
the hill was referred to the Select Committee, 
which has just produced its reports. 

The Fxeise I)utv as originally proposed 
(Re. 1-") per ewt.) is estimated to yield about 
Rs. 117 lakhs out of which it is proposed to 
set aside an amount equivalent, to 1 anna per 
ewt.., representing about 7 lakhs, as a fund to 
he distributed among the Provinces where white 
sugar is produced for tin* purpose of “assisting 
tin* organization and operation of co-operative 
societies among the* cane-growers so as to help 
them in securing lair prices, or for other pur- 
poses directed to the same end.” Tin* Finance 
Member trusts that as a result of the legislation, 
“the immediate position of the cultivators 
will he protected” and “the measurement; of 
protection which will remain is sufficient to 
allow all reasonably well-organized factories a 
fair margin of profit after paying a fair price 
to the cultivator and***in the long run, tlx* 
industry will enjoy a more healthy life and 
growth if this change is made now than if the 
present excessive duty is allowed to continue.” 

The bill shall apply to all factories in British 
India where sugar is produced and when* sugar 
is used in any such factory in the manufacture 
of any commodity other than sugar, (el. 4). 
“Factory” is defined in the usual way to mean 
“any premises wherein or within the precincts 
of which, twenty or more workers are working 
or were working on om/ day of the preceding 
twelve months.” It is thus possible that it will 
apply to factories other than sugar-producing 
factories, but the language is not clear. Power 


is given by clause 11 to the Governor^ ieiieral-in 
Council U> make rules under (he Act. The 
owners of factories and sellers of sugar may 
he asked to furnish informations required by 
.-neb rule.-, to keep appropriate records and to 
make return- in manner prescribed hy the rules. 
No person i< allowed to issue any sugar 4 mi t 
ol a . factory except in accordance with the 
provisions of the rules (el. r>). Clauses 7, S, 11 (!!) 
provide penalty tor evasion of duty or failure 
to supply in formation, for issue of sugar from 
factory in contravention <d’ Clause f» and for any 
breach of rules made under the Act. The 
penalty in each ease is imprisonment which 
may extend to six months, or fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees or both. 

■From 190S-00 to May, 192.">, the import duty on 
sugar was on ad ralurnn basis. Since 1920-27. 
the duly has been specific, hi 1941, the Tariff 
Board recommended a duty of Rs. 7-4 per ewt. 
(“Rs. fj-f) per maund) for seven years and Rs. li-l 
per ewt.. (=Rs. 1-10 per maund) for eight years 
more, ft also recommended that if • market 
prices in Calcutta in future fell below Rs. 1 per 
maund without duty, a further duty ol 8 annas 
per ewt. should immediately be* imposed. It was 
also recommended that Ufc minimum price paid 
for cane should lx* annus >ix per maund. Tlx* 
recommendations regarding the duty were given 
effect, to by the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act 
of IS): 12. There is a provision in this Act (sec. 4) 
that if foreign sugar is imported into British 
India at such a price that tlx* duties imposed 
(Rs. 7-4 per ewt.) proves to lx* insufficient, the 
Governor-General may “increase such' duty t«> 
such extent as he thinks fit.” hi. September, 
1941, an emergency surcharge of 2f» per cent 
was imposed making tlx* duty amount to Rs. 9-1 
per ewt. (lvs. per maund) in all. The 

present bill proposes to abolish this surcharge. 
As Java Sugar sells in Calcutta at Rs. 4-7* per 


Rs. 10-1 minus Rs. 0-10. 
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maund without duty, tho total import duty 
should ba Rs. 7-12 per cwt. (Rs. 5-11 per 
nmtiid) according to the Tariff Bxird recom- 
mendation. The present bill aims at reducing 
the existing duty to this level by imposing an 
excise duty equal to the difference. 

The duty of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. was recommend- 
ed by the Tariff Board on certain suppositions. 
It contemplated a margin of Rs. 4-3-2 per maund 
of sugar over the cost of the cane. This includod 
12 annas as the price of tho molasses. At present, 
however, molasses have become unsaleable at 
any price so that the actual margin lias come 
down to about Rs. 3-7 per maund. If an excise 
duty is levied at annas 15-4*5 per maund, the 
margin further comes down to Rs. 2-7-5 only 
from which if the manufacturing cost and over- 
laud charges are deducted, the balance left is 
not enough to cover even the minimum return 
on the capital invested. 

Java sugar is at present selling at Rs. 10-1 
per maund and Cawnporo sugar at Rs. 9-5. If 
the bill is carried, the former will sell at Rs. 10-7 
and the latter at Rs. 10-4 per maund.* If wo 
allow for the difference in quality, the margin 
is too small and the protection afforded so long 
will entirely vanish. If the recommendation of 
the Select Committee be adopted, the Cawnporo 
sugar will sell at Rs. 10-1 which is more reason- 
able. 

The full text of the Select Committee reports 
are not available at the time of writing but the 
Press summary shows that the Majority are in 
favour of reducing the excise duty to Re. 1 
per cwt. and imposing a duty of annas 10 per 
< wt,. on Khandsari factory sugar. The Minority, 
on the other hand, is in favour of the retention 
<>f the original proposal (Re. 1-5 per cwt.) but 
would impose the duty as from August 1. It 
is very likely that tho Government would take 
tlie advantage of this difference of opinion and 
press for the enactment of the original hill in 
tofo. 

The economics of Sir George Schuster is 
a hit perplexing to us. It is a common saying 
that you cannot both eat tho cake and also have 
it. But Sir George wishes to achieve even this. 
Once you are committed to a protectionist policy, 
you cannot at the same time look forward to a 
handsome customs revenue. That is the price 
that has to be paid for protection. Having 
imposed tho surcharge on sugar, it is not fair 
for Sir George to blame the sugar industry for 
the lower customs receipts. 

* This is on the assumption that the selling prico 
would rise by the full amount of the duty. In 
reality it is more probable that the price of the Java 
HUgar would respond less to the increased duty than 
me price of the Indian sugar would to the excise 
> so that the actual margin would be even less 

. 1 what is shown above. Thus tho protection 
* j9°. ve d W'ould be entirely lost except in areas near 


The argument of Sir George that the excise 
duty is designed to put a stop to the “danger of 
over-production which might in tho long ruii 
bring disaster” does not seem to bo very strong. 
It is only in 1935 that for tho first time the 
production of sugar is going to equal tho 
consumption in India, so that the problonl of 
over-production need not bo seriously considered 
for some time more. The proper way to taekiri 
the problem would be either to restrict the 
cultivation of sugar-cane or to restrict tho 
activities of tho mills. But at present, the number 
of well-established mills is far too small to 
manufacture the cane into sugar. Most of the 
mills are mere infants loss than two years old 
and is it not strange that instead 6f “nursing” 
our infant firms, we Are trying to fhrottle them 
with excise duty even before the industry has 
had the chance of establishing itself ? This is 
a contradiction which the official explanation has 
failed to resolve. 

The magnitude of the reaction that a high 
restrictive duty will produce on the industry 
can be estimated when we remember that tho 
sugar industry gives employment to about a 
lakh of factory workers, represents investment 
of no less •than 20 erores of rupees and provides 
the means of subsistence of 15 million cultivators 
throughout India. We have also to note that 
Java is carrying a huge stock which, if released 
in the Indian market, would definitely harm the 
Indian industry, if not altogether kill it. If in 
addition Java goes off the Gold Standard, the 
result will be all the more disastrous. 

We have one further remark to make. We 
do not know how the Local Governments will 
regulate the selling price of sugar. There are 
at present no sales societies or co-operative 
societies particularly meant to serve the interest 
of the cane-growers. The existing co-operative 
societies are, we fear, too badly managed to he 
able to assume this additional responsibility. It 
is further not very easy in our country to 
organize the illiterate peasantry in a short time. 
Even if such societies are formed, tho Govern- 
ment will have to spoon-feed them for a pretty 
long time. Besides, we have to be alive to the 
difficulty that cane has to be absolutely fresh 
if it is to be of any use, so that storing will 
not be possible. 

The scheme, if it successfully works, will be 
a triumph of “Economic Planning” and will be 
of the greatest importance to the future “planning” 
of oflr economic activities. For the present, we 
can only hope for the best and wait. 

Statistics Relating to Sugar 

Production of cane sugar : (raw sugar contents) 
In thousond long tons 

Year ending in Aug : 1931 1932 1933 1934 

(Dec, 

estimate) 

Java 2957 2715 I486 571 

Cuba 3163 2636 2021 1673 
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•British Indin 2877 :U(»:"> 4052 4921 

I’liillipines 782 983 1140 1.129 

Total of caiU! sujfiir 17294 17720 10901 10235 

Total citno A Boot 

Sugar 29034 20537 24085 21705 

Tilt! do crease in case of .Java and Culm is 
to bo noted ; both of them are participants in 
the Chadbourne Restriction Scheme, 1031-32. At 
present British India is the largest, producer of 
cane sugar in the world. 


Consumption of Sugar (raw sugar content) 
In thousand long tons 


Year ending in Aug. 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Europe 

10348 

9723 

9034 

IJ. S. A. 

6207 

5811 

5897 

British India 

111 1 

4162 

5080 

Grand Total for world 

26515 

25681 

25886 


Source : Estimate by I)r. Mikusch and Cznrnikov, 
Ltd. (Bank of England Statistical Summary, 
.Jan u nary, 1334). 

Import ok Shiah 


Quantity (1000 tons) 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933 




(Ain.) to 1934 

Java 




(Jan:) 

802.3 

366.7 

294. S 

181.2 

Total 

901.1 

516.1 

369.4 

247.5 

Value (Lakhs 

of Rupees) 



.lava 

936.5 

136.2 

329.7 

185.1 

Total 

1 053.8 

600.7 

412.2 

254.9 

The above 

figures 

show 

that Java 

is the 


chief exporter of sugar. Other exporters are the 
United Kingdom and Japan. The hulk of beet 
sugar comes from the United Kingdom. 


F 

inae She 

\r Cane 
1933-34 

Forecast 



A rea 


Yield 



(000 acres) 

(660 tons) 

i 

II. 1\ 

1932-33 

1933-34 

. 1932-33 1 IK- 

>3-34 

1793 

1731 

201 2 

2786 

Punjab 
Bihar and 

558 

467 

44 l* 

347 

Orissa 

302 

41s 

313 

623 

Bengal 

233 

257 

454 

157 

Madras 

125 

120 

346 

325 

Bombay 

105 

162 

275 

266 

Total 

3321 

3305 

4684 

5067 


It appears that Bengal is the third sugar 
producing province in India. U. P. comes first 
with a percentage of 55 of the total while the 
.percentage is 12 incase of B. <k ( >. and 0 in case 
of Bengal. 

The yield per acre (in pounds) are as follows : 


1932-33 1933-34 

U. P. 3263 3605 

] ’an jab 1782 1664 

B. and O. 2322 3339 



1932-33 

1933-34 

Bengal 

4365 

3983 

Madras 

6200 

6067 

Bombay 

Total 

5867 

5842 

3163 

34444 


The yield per acre will he less than in the 
previous year in all provinces except IJ. P. and 
B. O. The high productivity in ease of Madras 
and Bombay arc worthy of note. 

Excise I) tty on Matches 

The bill proposed imposes an excise duty on 
matches made in British India. The duty payable 
would be (1) Rs. ‘2-4 per gross of boxes contain- 
ing not more than eighty in a box and (2) 
9 annas for every twenty matches or fraction 
thereof in case of boxes containing more than 
twenty. Section 9 of the bil, provides that 
no person shall manufacture matches in Britisli 
India except under a licence and no person shall 
issue any matches out of a manufactory except 
in accordance with rules to he framed under the 
Act. Again, every packet* box or booklet of 
matches issued from any factory shall bear a 
“banderol” or stamp affixed in accordance with 
rules to he made under this Act. Appropriate 
penalties for infringement are provided for as 
also for evasion of duty or failure to supply 
information. 

The collection of the tax is, in the first 
instance, to he in the hands of tin? Local Govern- 
ments as agents of the Government of India. 
The customs duties on matches are to be revised 
so as to comprise rates maintaining the existing 
measure of protection for the Indian industry 
over and above the equivalent of the new excise 
duty. 

The revised import duties are to be as follows: 

1. Boxes containing Rs. J-s per gross of 
not more than boxes. 

eighty each 

2. Do- ••more than 14 annas for every 

eighty in a box. 26 matches or fraction 

thereof * in each box, 
pet^ gross of boxes. 

3. Not in boxes. 1 annas and eight pies 

for every 960 matches 
or fraction thereof. 

Ths bill was referred to a Select Committee 
whose report was submitted to the Assembly on 
April 14. The Committee has recommended a 
lower duty and has made a number of important 
changes. •. .. 

The rate of the excise duty would be; * accord- 
ing to these recommendations, at the rate of one 
rupee on a gross of boxes each containing on an 
average 40 matches with corresponding rates for 
matches in boxes of 60 and 80 (els. 4). Clause 
18 (D) gives the required power to limit the 
number of matches contained in a box to 80. 
The customs duty has been changed in order to 
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bring it into line with the duty now proposed 
(cl. 20). It is also recommended that imported 
mocha ideal lighters should be subjected to a 
suitable enhancement of customs duty and that 
an equal excise duty should be imposed on 
indigenous manufacture.* 

Sailendra Nath Kenmutta 

Indian Insurance 

Indian Insurance Conference 

In his Presidential address to the Indian 
Insurance Conference at Lahore Sir P. C. Pay 
exhorted the Indian companies to put forth all 
their strength and resources with a view to expand 
their activities to ail branches of insurance and 
made a pointed reference to the vast potentialities 
of non-life business in regard to which indigenous 
enterprises have not so long been able to make* 
much headway. Of particular interest were Sir 
P. C. Pay’s observations about the Indian 
Insurance Law which, according to him, “cannot 
save the Indian Insurance Companies from unfair 
competition. And even if some of the resourceful 
institutions of the West resort to dumping 
insurance business in India under conditions 
which may tend to paralyse the existing Indian 
enterprises, the Indian Insurance Law will not 
l>e able to offer any effective check to save the 
Indian Companies.” Ho pleaded for an immediate 
revision of the Law and along with it, for the 
enactment of legislation, now long oven! ue, 
compelling non-Indian offices to keep records of, 
and value separately, their Indian business so 
that the relative liabilities may be rightly 
assessed. It is difficult to see why the Government 
have not yet found it possible to respond to this 
hy no means unreasonable demand of the people 
who have entrusted their savings to particular 
institutions. 

Indian Postal Life Insurant i: 

That the Indian Postal Life Insurance* is 
competing severely with our private insurance 
companies will be apparent from the latest returns 
which show that on March 131, 1955, there were about 
*■’>.000 policies covering an aggregate assurance 
of Rs. 15,85,00,000. The maximum amount for 
which life insurance could ho effected in the Post 
Office Insurance Fund had previously been fixed 
at Rs. 10,000 hut of late, the limit has been raised 
to Rs. 20,000. Moreover, in 1885 when the fund 
was first instituted it was meant only for the 
postal employees, but it has now been thrown 
open to all classes of Government servants as 


* Since the writing of these notes (16.4.54) both 
the Sugar Excise Bill and the Bill for imposing 
Excise duty on matches have received legislative 
sanction. As anticipated above, the excise duty on 
sugar has been restored to Rs. 1-5 per ewt. as 
originally proposed. 
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well as to the servants of the quasi-Puhlie bodies. 
The Government's plea for such widening its scope 
and increase of limit is that the benefits of 
assurance are thereby made available to a large 
section of its own servants. But this object could 
as well have been, and as a matter of fact, was 
being, served and that efficiently, -—by private 
companies the working of which has given rise 
to few complaints so far. It is, indeed, the 
profitable nature of the business that has induced 
the Government to take* this advantage. If in 
spite of the facts and figures the Government 
should argue that the Postal Insurance Fund 
docs not oiler any unfair or unreasonable 
competition with private companies and that the 
position of (lie Fund in relation to these companies 
remains substantially unaltered having regard to 
the very large field available in India for the 
operation of the private enterprises, it must be 
out to support an obviously insupportable ease. 

Oriental’s New Business 

The oldest amongst the Indian Proprietary 
Lib* ofliices, the Oriental Government Security 
Life Assurance Company Limited celebrates its 
Diamond* Jubilee this year. This is undoubtedly 
the biggest of the Indian Life offices, and this year 
it has written a record volume of business 
exceeding its own record of 1920 when it closed 
its books with 51,128 policies assuring 
Rs. 0,50,01,559. In 19.52 its new business was 
Rs. 5,91,00,727 distribute amongst 29,9.82 policies. 
And in 1955 it has written 58,191 policies assuring 
Its. 7, 0t2<»,205 which shows an increase -of 
Rs. 1.10,25, 471) over the figures of the previous 
year. So far as can be judged from a cursory 
view the results arc nothing but entirely 
satisfactory. 

Foreign Insurance 

Results of the Prudential 

Now is the time when most of the insurance 
companies abroad are taking stock of their year’s 
working and reports about some of them arc 
already available hen*. The most interesting of 
such balance sheets and revenue accounts is, 
of course, that of tin* Prudential which has just, 
stepped into the eighty-fifth year of its existence 
and is decidedly the “biggest insurance company 
in the British Empire.” An elaborate discussion 
of its balance sheet is not possible here but 
references to a few of its figures will undoubtedly 
be of interest. The new sums assured in the 
Industrial and ordinary branch amounted to 
£85,764,588, while the total sums assured (with 
bonuses) came to 1745,588.424. The premium 
income has also increased in all branches, and 
the income of the company for the year from all 
sources totalled 150,191,205. Consequent on the- 
in crease of the new business written in 1955 a 
substantial addition to expenses might rcasonalby 
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have been anticipated, but it is gratifying to note 
that the ratio of expense to premium has decreased 
all round, being as low as 12.43 p.e. in the 
Ordinary Branch, 23.87 p.e. in the Industrial 
Branch and 40.07 p.e. in the General Branch. 
The Com nan y paid away more than millions 

to policyholders in 1933, and up till now the 
total claims paid exceed 1*132 millions. The 
aggregate asses ts at the end of the year under 
review were 1277 */a millions, showing an increase 
of about 1133/4 millions over the figures of the 

£ reviews year, “nearly half the debt of Great 
Britain before the War.” 71.1 p. c. of the assets 
represents investment in the United Kingdom, 
9.1 p. e. Indian and 16.2 p. e. Foreign. It may 
be pointed out that the Prudential receives not 
an inconsiderable amount of its business, parti- 
cularly in life assurance, from its overseas branches, 
and in 1933 the total amount of such new 
life business shows an increaso over the previous 
year of 11 million. The Prudential is a living 
example of the tremendous expansions that a 
financial institution is capable of when it receives 
active national support and co-operation. 

T1110 Biggest Life Office In The Would 

The operations of the Prudential arfl vast, no 
doubt, but vaster still is the scale of business of the 
“Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of Now 
York” - the largest life-office in the world. 
During the year 1933 the Metropolitan booked a 
new business of $3175 millions, and the 
total insurance in force at the close of the year 
was $ 18,803 millions distributed amongst 41.7 
million policies. In addition to this the Company 
hud in force personal accident and health insur- 
ance carrying a capital sum benefit of $ 1214 
millions and a weekly indemnity of $ 12T> millions. 
During the year it paid $573 millions in claims, 
and it is interesting to note that the total 
payments averaged $ 4741. a minute for each 
business day. The total assets of the Company 
at the end of the year amounted to $ 3861 
millions. The hugeness of the scale of operations 
of the Metropolitan will be understood from the fact 
that the total life insurance in force of all the 
companies working in India is approximately 
less than one-fifth of its new business in 1933. 

Insurance Progress In Japan 

Although comparatively a late-comer in the 
field Japan has made remarkable progress in life 


insurance. Her first life-office on modern lines 
the Meiji Life Assurance Co. Ltd., of Tokyo- 
was established in 1881, when the first British 
Company was already about a century and a 
decade old, and when even India could boast 
of having about half a dozen life offices of her 
own. But within a little above half a century 
since then, simultaneously with the national 
economic development, thirty-nine companies have 
come into being and with her total amount of life 
insurance in force reaching about 11,148 millions 
yen she stands today as one of the leading 
insurance countries of the world and ranks next 
to IT. 8 . A., Britain and Canada. In the earlier 
years, of course, certain difficulties cropped up but 
the Insurance Law of 1900 paved the way for a 
smooth and progressive development. It was in that 
year that the Law regulating the operations of the 
Foreign companies was promulgated. The Foreign 
life-offices had never had any predominance in 
Japan, and today there are only two Canadian 
companies working in Japan their business in 
force at the end of 1930 amounting to only 
£250 millions. 

The most remarkable development took place 
during the unprecedented general prosperity that 
followed the War, when the number of policies 
increased by 19(1 p.e. and the amount of insurance 
by 210 p. <\ Japanese life-offices were put to a 
severe tost during the Influenza epidemic of 
1919 when 12 1/2 millions yen had to bo paid 
in death claims, the economic crisis of 1920, the 
earthquake of 1923 which resulted in a loss of 
100,000 lives and 10 billion yon worth of proper- 
ties, and the financial panic of 1927. From each 
of these severe assaults the Japanese life-offices 
emerged ever stronger than before. The social 
welfare work of the Japanese life-offices have 
contributed not a little towards the development 
of life insurance thoughts. Their splendid relief 
work after the earthquake, their generous dona- 
tions to Social Welfare foundations, their incessant 
propaganda for health and sanitation, and the 
remark ble manner in which they, have organized 
hospitals and health consultation ■ bureaus, have 
convinced the public of the high ideals of social 
service that permeate the business of life insurance. 
Firmly based on strong foundations the Japanese 
life-offices can reasonably look forward for an 
era of still more progress and prosperity. 


M. G. 



ART AND LITERATURE IN RUSSIA TODAY 

By NITYANAHAVAN UANKIWKK 


W K came back to our hotel for tea. 

In the evening we again went out 
to see the Art Gallery. Hut ere 
going there we had to go again to 
Intourist office to have my passport and 
ticket for Moscow, which were with them. 
That is a nice trick of the Soviet Government* 


Nuidu’s brother, son of the late l)r. Aghornath 
rhattopadhyava. He is a professor of 
Leningrad University. I had to leave 
Leningrad that very night ; so l was really 
extremely sorry not to see Mr. ( -hatterje w 
again, from whom I could have gathered much 
more about the real condition of 


As soon as one crosses the Russian frontier, they Russia. 

will search every corner of his suit cases, every We went to see the Art Museum. This 
envelope and will make a note of the foreign is not free ; a nominal lee has to be paid, 

money and jewellery one carries. He will be l<Y>r that fee a well-informed guide takes the 

allowed to take out that amount of money and visitors through the galleries and explain the 

jewellery which arc endorsed 
in the passport and will be 
required to show the cash 
memo in the frontier for 
anything bought in Russia. 

Throughout .the stay in Russia 
I he passport is kept in 
Government custody probably 
t<> have strict control over 
the foreigners ; only it is 
delivered to the holder when 
travelling from one city to 
another. At least this was 
done in my case. The office 
work of the Intourist did not 
seem to bo very efficient ; they 
take too much time to handle 
simple things. When I was 



just going out of the Intourist 
‘'dice, a tall dark figure 
cheeked my motion. I 


The Historical Museum —Moscow 


was very glad to see a ‘non-White’ man, who 
evidently was from India. He was kind 
enough to step forward and ask, “Are you an 
Indian 

“Yes. Are you too ?” asked I. 

“Nurely, can’t you recognize that ? May 
f know your name ?” 

I answered his question, when he said, “I 
‘ ,m a Chatterjec.” 

I was extremely glad to see another 
Bengalee there and asked him his detailed 
whereabouts in India. He is Mrs. Sarojini 


techniques, the period and the idea of the 
pictures and sculptures there. 

As the Hermitage contains the old-school 
workg of art, this museum consists solely of 
paintings, portraits and sculptures of the 
after-revolution period. If anybody just studies 
the paintings systematically according to period, 
he may have an idea of the development of 
mentality in Russia from the date of the 
revolution up till now. The pictures are 
arranged in different halls according to their 
period. 
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Just after the revolution the people’s mind 
was overwhelmed with famine and civil war ; 
the paintings of that period portray vividly 
the mental worries of the people during that 
period. Not only pictures but dramas, novels, 
short stories, songs — everything of art was 
created with that sad theme in it. After that 
period, when the opposing forces had been sub- 
dued, the Bolshevie youths plunged into drink- 
ing and debauchery. With everything else they 


look the women, too, to be socialized, and often 
fherc were cases when individuals or groups 
used to Outrage the modesty of women freely 
without any privacy and restriction, even 
forcibly. The Russian youth at this stage, 
revolting against religion, defied every social 
law enjoined by religion. That was a horrible' 
period —a period when the masses were mad- 
dened by the spur of the uoav freedom and the 
intellectuals were perplexed bv the horrible 
result of the revolution and were searching for 
a better way to peace and social order. The 
famous Russian novels, Three Pairs of «. Silk 
Stockings, The Enihc\ \Irrs, Sf/aaritif/ the ('ircle 
and others give vivid pictures of this state 
of Russia. : 

Next was the period of the Five-Year Plan, 
the constructive programme. Everywhere 
there was some routine, some definite plan of 
production, system and discipline. There are 
pictures of labourers working in mines, 


factories ; building new club-houses, work- 
shops ; toiling before red furnaces, black smoke ; 
pictures of collective farms, common dining 
halls and other works and ideals of the Sovie t. 
There are paintings of fruits and flowers, 
landscape and huts, but not a single picture 
of an angel or fairy, heaven and hell, 
or Christ or anything imaginary. The 
Russians of today are extremely realistic, 
they even turned all fairy tales and 
fables out of Russian children’s 
books ; only very recently 
they are again allowing 
imaginary tales and fables in 
juvenile story books ; but 
that even is not of mermaids 
and witches but of miraculous 
attainments of the new society 
and its ideals. 

During this very short 
time after revolution many 
new techniques in colouring 
and drawing have been 
adopted and given up. These 
things show how revolutionary 
were the Russians against 
anything old and how 
restless were they. But 
though the art of this 
period took a very different 
shape from the old, yet it 
must be admitted that it was not towards 
anything better. 

All the pictures, novels, stories, dramas 
had to be created with an object, the further- 
ing of the revolutionary cause. The then 
all powerful “Rapp,” the .society of the 
proletariat to control art, forced everything 
of art to bo objective. v Every book, every 
picture, every song should have the object 
of preaching the communistic ideals. No 
drama could be* played which showed any 
sympathy with any bourgeois character. All 
dramas had to be cast in the same mould : 
proletariat are always noble and the “kuloks/ 
the capitalists, always villainous, -wicked, a 
menace to society. All characters were either 
absolutely noble or rogues, they were deprived 
of real human character. The same principle 
had to be followed in novels, short storie.% 
poems and other sections of art Lyric 
poems were not allowed to be written ; gypsy 



A painting of the 9th January revolution of 1905 
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music was forbidden, even films featuring 
Harold Lloyd were banned. That was a 
terrible time for Russian art There was no 
art for art’s sake, it was dictated by the 
“Rapp” to suit the cause of the Revolution. 
Many well-known novelists and playwrights 
had to stop writing or had to sacrifice their 
originality to the sword of dictatorship. As 



A Russian Propaganda Picture 


:i result of this cruel “Rapp” reign real art 
hade farewell to Russia ; but fortunately 
Russians were prompt enough to realize this 
and by a special decree on April 2d, 1982, 
t he* “Rapp” was dissolved. People were tired 
<d political sermons in newspapers, mass 
meetings, factory debates, so they wanted 
recreation in novels, dramas, paintings, the 
cinema instead of political teachings. Con- 
><.‘<|uently with the abolition of the “Rapp” 
Russian Art flowed in a different direction, it 
‘•mne back to its proper channel. True it is 
that even now there is strict censorship on art, 
hut tlie censor only objects if there is anything 
against the State. The newspapers can 
criticize State policies and programmes, but 
mdy on constructive lines, not in the other 
direction. In Moscow Daily News I have 
sf en letters criticizing vehemently some pro- 
gi’amtfie of the State. There arc “Counter 
Mannings,” that is, modifications of criticism 
"f plans submitted by the State Planning 
( ominission of Moscow. In Voks, the bi- 
monthly illustrated English periodical of 
Moscow, I have seen appreciation and 
criticism of Soviet works. From the contents 


of one issue of (his periodical one may have 
an idea of the subjects dealt with therein : 

Through the Union of the 
Soviets M. (Uorky. 

The Economic and Cultural 
Development of (he Far East 
Region A. Ihitsenko. 

The Conditions of Labour and the* 
Personnel Problem in the 
Soviet Oil Industry ... (I. Mitrov. 

At (In* Soviet Factory N. Tinovsky. 

Now writers may deal with real life, 
they are free from dictation. New pictures 
are again appearing in Russia. The latest 
paintings seemed to proceed' fast to compete 
with famous Italian and French paintings. 



Soviet Square. The Obelisk of Freedom after 
revolution and the .Lenin Institute, Moscow 

No vein and dramas dealing with love and 
romance may again be written. The Russians 
have now realized their madness. They have 
gained the- experience that dictatorship may 
build factories and farms but not Art. Still 
Russian literature always smacks of Revolu- 
tion, it has not altogether given it up. 

Formerly artists were looked down upon 
as the remnants of the old bourgeois intellect 
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tuals ; they could not express publicly their 
grievances against the State, as they were 
supposed to have no right in the State ; but 
now the case is different, very different. Now, 
like engineers and scientists, artists arc also 
greatly favoured and patronized by the State. 
While I was coming back to Berlin from 
Moscow I met a writer in the train who could 
speak a little English. From him I came to 
know that when one finishes a book he has 
to submit it to the' State and if the State 
thinks it worth publishing the writer gets 
remuneration on the basis of a unit of 
thousand words. The drama writers get 
royalty from the theatres on each performance. 
Probably now the artists arc the most happy 


in Russia. They are favoured by the Statd, 
honoured by the people, live better, eat better, 
have no anxiety about the sale of their books. 
For the new education and culture Russians 
are so mad after literature that the supply 
is insufficient to meet the demand. I was 
told Maxim Gorky is the richest writer in 
Russia, but alas ! what can riches obtain in 
Russia. Income tax takes the major portion 
of the income, and if any body is a communist 
he has to pay another tax to the party. With 
the remaining amount one cannot have a 
house of his own, a nice car to have an 
evening drive or cannot accumulate it for 
his beloved children to live on idly. Riches 
are a curse in Russia instead of a blessing. 


INDIA IN SHACKLES 

By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE 


t The Author has studied Indian affairs thoroughly 
and at first hand. Hr is the Vice-Chairman, and 
Hon. Sec. of the British Committee on Indian and 
Burma n Affairs.] 

I NDIA'S constitution is in the melting-pot. 
A Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament has been sitting for the 
best part of a year considering the 
British Government's proposals which are 
embodied in a White Paper. The proposals 
were not much good from the Indian point 
of view at the beginning of their sittings. It 
seems unlikely that they will emerge much 
better than they began. 

The outstanding feature of these proposals 
is distrust of India — camouflaged under the 
name of "safe-guards." The Whito Paper 
forms a book of some 130 pages and the 
leading Tory newspaper points out that there 
is a safe-guard on every page. 

As Mr. Baldwin shrewdly pointed out at 
his meeting in Manchester last June, a bayonet 
may be a very good thing to open a tin or 
to dig with, but you can never sell goods to 
India by putting cotton streamers on the point 
of-, a bayonet. "Whatever safe-guards you 
have," he said, "the real safe-guard is the 
maintenance of goodwill." 

There is little in the Government White 
Paper to evoke that goodwill, and meetings 
of protest against it have been held from end 


to end of the country. The Central Indian 
Legislature has even passed a unanimous 
resolution to the effect that "unless the 
constitutional proposals described in the White 
Paper were substantially amended, it would 
not be possible to ensure the peace and 
progress of the country." 

History repeats itself. The Tories tried 
to dominate the American Colonies and so 
lost to the British Commonwealth of Nations 
the United States of America. They would 
have lost ( Canada but for Lord Durham's wise 
advice. In Canada the problem was much 
the same as in India today. There were two 
communities antagonistic in ;■ speech and 
religion — the Roman Cathodic French Cana- 
dians and the Protestant Ehglish. They dis- 
agreed between themselves, but joined in a 
common hatred of England. 

Sir Charles Innes, an Indian Civil Servant, 
just retired, who has occupied several of the 
most important posts under the Government 
of India and whose voice may be , taken as 
that of "the man on the spot," said' m his 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee : 

Canada in the first half of the 19th century 
offers in some respects a parallel with the India of 
today. There was an irresponsible executive 
confronted by a powerful legislature, and Canada 
had its own communal problem in the rivalry of 
the French and English Canadians. The effects of 
these factore were much the same as have 
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manifested themselves in recent years in India. 
There was a tendency towards irresjKmsibility on the 
part of the legislature. The tension between the 
French and English Canadians increased and there 
was growing bitterness against the Home Govern- 
ment. Finally, then* was a rebellion, and it was 
only Lord Durham's report that saved Canada for 
the Empire. He recognized that, responsibility was 
the only real remedy for the situation that, had 
arisen. History is repeating itself in India today, 
and much the same phenomena can be seen.... 

Politically-minded Indians tend to believe that 
the British an* standing in the way of their 
legitimate aspirations, and that we do "so because 
in our own interests we are reluctant to give up 
our hold on India. 

The Tories fought a war to get and hold 
South Africa. They would have lost it to tin* 
British Commonwealth of Nations but for 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman's wise, statesman- 
ship in giving it. self-government. . The Tories 
are obsessed with the policy of grab and hold. 
They have no vision, and without vision 
the people perish. • 

Mr. Baldwin last summer at Manchester 
adinjjbted their shortcomings in these words : 

Your really old-fashioned, hurdshdlcd Conserva- v 
t.ive has always been opposed to wide" extension of 
democratic government, fond when responsible 
government was first given to Canada no language’ 
was bad enough, ami no prophecies for the Tories 
of that time could be too bad about it. 

Wo were wrong— our party was wrong— and had 
we had our way then we should have missed the, 
bus. Looking back we can say! that the granting of 
democratic institutions to South Africa was right. 
Distinguished Conservatives who voted against, it 
at., the time have since acknowledged that they 
made a mistake. It was a grout act of faith. , 

0ie India of today is vastly different 
rotnft; pre-War India. Indians set* the future 
if tjb'eir country not in isolated and anjta- 
[onifcjie Provinces and Indian .State^^but 
n on& vast Federation. If sucl^«^cdemtjk)n 
lould be brought about, Grty ; Britain. . is 
olcinnlv pledged to assist in ijframing *%r 
Item n Constitution giving them 
ible ^self-government subject to'ASticn 

afc-gliards as, in their own intef^sts, are 
ecessary for a purely transitional perum. 

The Federation has been agreed on, but 
he Constitution it. is proposed to offer tlienv 
rould give them no real responsibility. It 
ffers v a certain amount of freedom but • 
revents its full enjoyment bv putting heavy 
hackles on the Indians’ use of such respo’iv ' 
bilities as are offered them. . 

India’s Finance Minister, for instance, will 


be responsible for raising the revenues 
necessary for carrying on the Government, 
but he will only be responsible for the spend- 
ing of about one-fifth of these revenues. The 
responsibility for the spending of the other 
four-fifths is to be retained by the British 
Parliament thousands of mill's away. 

India is one of the poorest countries in 
the world, reckoning wealth per head of the 
population. But wo have given her and made 
her pay for (and it is proposed that she 
continue to have) the most costly Civil Service 
in the world. She is not oven to be allowed — 
under the kind of responsible self-government 
proposed — to appoint her own Civil Servants 
or Police Officials. That will be done for 
her by iis, but at her expense, for years to 
come and the Civil Servants so appointed will 
be under our control for at least another thirty 
years. 

JShe is to be allowed to have no voice in 
her own Foreign Affairs. The Tories have 
ill ways blunder*#! over our Foreign Affairs, 
but arc so sensitive on the matter that they 
insist on the exclusive right to conduct. India’s 
Foreign ^Vffairs without even the pretence 
of consulting her even to the very limited 
extent th&t is done at present. 

Their they tell India she cannot have real 
self-government until slfer in h position to 
defend herself — and at life siime time deprive 
her of all' means of so/xlefendiiig herself and 
refuse to allow her dvCn to train efficiently 
as she desires. Her<‘ again India is compelled 
by us to '}spend a greater proportion of her 
revenue otV Army matters than any other 
country in the world. ^ 

We are a wonderful people"; we deceive 
ourselves so easily and sccnl to .assume that 
everyone’ else is siiiiitavly deceived. 

The only hope of staving off a revolution 
in India on a big scale and of retaining India 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations is the 
belief in India, happily not yet dead, that 
Labour on its coming to power will, in con- 
sultation with Indians, frame for her a -Con- 
stitution that will be real self-government on 
a footing of absolute equality with Great 
* Britain and the other Dominions. Nothing 
less wiH satisfy Indians : nothing less ought 
to satisfy them. — Labour . 




The Liquidation of Illiteracy 

in the last issue of Thr Mod (an lierirtr 
appeared ail article on the methods adopted in 
Russia to liquidate illiteracy. Miss Amy 
B. If. J. Rustomji in a thesis has proposed 
various ways and means lor the liquidation ot 
illiteracy in India too. The Soria! Sorrier 
tfoarfer/ff summarizes tin* thesis as follows : 

The issue of the Journal of the University 
of Bombay for t!)J‘> contains an article ot 
absorbing interest by Miss Amv B. II. J* 
Rustomji entitled, “A New Wav In Education. ’ 
Miss Rustomji calls upon the University, all its 
alumni, all literates to take some share in the 
•Treat work of securing the 1 i< |iii< lation of illiteracy 
cither in the organized manner or individually, 
punting Renin, she observes that the removal ot 
illiteracy is -the problem of problems before the 
nation, for with an illiterate population there can 
-varcely he any possibility of progress, social, 
economic or political. Out of our huge population 
<»f ;jr> erores, less than three crores are barely 
literate, and (‘.veil in a city like Bombay, which 
prides itself in being advanced, 72*20 per cent 
<»f the men and 81*80 per cent of the women are 
illiterate. Miss Rustomji’s main thesis is that 
the removal of illiteracy is a work which can he 
taken in hand by each one of us, whether a 
householder employing servants, a clerk or quill- 
driver, an administrator or an industrialist 
e«n trolling labour. The trouble is that although 
we see the evil in our midst, we do:, not take 
?teps. to remove it, on the ^contrary, we acquiesce 
in it. Tn support of this view of hers, Mj^s 
Rustomji reproduces' the results of a eeilkhs of 
illiteracy in cultured households held by sonV 
women's organizations in ' .Bombay. In *.Jh> 
households there were no less than. 954* Jib* teftf fees, 
and if the employers ed-opeiwted ■ or ■ even' ' ' a'ctet I 
individually they .could ihasily remedy the present 
state of things within dess than six months. 
Similar action should bo taken, Miss Rustomji 
suggests, by ..public utility companies, . the 
Municipality -and other local authorities,* the 
Railway Companies and other large employers 
of labour.' Government might ...follow suit both 
for their servants in the offices,, the police force 
mid even for tho illiterates committed to their 
care in jails. The University itself has twelve 
illiterates among its employees and can well 
tern its atterttion to the educatihg of these as 
well as of the illiterate * employees of affiliated 


-clionls and colleges, with the assistance both 
of the staff and of students. University extension 
work is an integral function of ail modern 
Universities, and, in Miss Rustomji’s opinion, 
such extension work in a country like India, 
which has 1)2 per cent, of its population illiterate, 
can best take tho form of eradication of illiteracy. 
The University should take the lead and inaugurate 
a vigorous campaign ,* if it does so, Miss Rustomji 
concludes, there is no reason why the number 
of literates should not go up in ten years’ time 
from three erores to thirty erores as has already 
happend in Japan, Russia and other countries 
which have worked with a will to liquidate illiteracy 
at all cost. 


At the Back Door of Russia 

We hear much of the progress Russia has 
made since the (lavs of the Revolution of 11)17. 
Mr. Howard L. Haag* gives us some, idea of 
the condition of those Russians who could not 
conform to the methods of the Revolution and 
had to seek shelter in Manchuria and other 
foreign lauds in Tltr Yomnj Men of India, 
Hanna and Oaf Ion. He says : 

It was natural that during those awful days 
immediately following the Russian Revolution 
those hoards of Russian people who knew that 
they must flee for their lives, should move 
eastward. They were cut off from tho VVost. For 
hundreds ujj thousands of them the only opening 
left lay toward the East where still remained, the 
outpost of old . Russia — the zone of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. It was logical 
that they might expect that there at least they 
would ho welcomed on soil into which Russia 
had built its great culture. They could not be 
expected to sec into tho future to a time fahen 
that too would be taken from them. “Surely,” 
they reasoned, “here wo shall have time fo.wuifc 
put the turn of events* and wo shall have our 
homes back again.”* They have waited thus far 
in vain. No one knows how many Russians 
crossed r the i borders into Manchuria, to seek refuge 
temporarily, they thought, from the pestilence 
which was sweeping their country. It' may be 
safely stated that the numbers ran into hundred 
of thousands. Since these first year# lhe borders 
of Manchuria and Siberia have'bcen the scene 
of an almost unending stream , of fleeing people. 
Even to this day the winter months when roads 
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are passable bring group after group of hungry 
folk who prefer the rigours and privations of 
the long trek to Manchuria to that with which 
they have to put up in Soviet Russia. Not 
longer ago than the winter of 1930 we assisted 
a group of some 200 people, a whole village, to 

S t away from the border to the safety of 
arbin. They had packed all they had upon 
their sleighs, hitched up their horses, loaded their 
women and children on, and in the depth of the 
Siberian night driven across the border into 

Manchuria. In spite of all their suffering on 
that long and bitter cold trip, in spite of all 
hardships they have endured since that time, 

they are all thankful that they have been 

delivered from the oppression which was upon 
them. 

The population of Harbin has been a strange 
indication of the conditions existing in Soviet 
Russia. Not all who have come here have 

remained. Thousands have gone on to try their 
luck in other parts of the world. While America, 
Australia, Canada and parts of Europe would 
accept them, they pushed on in their search for 
new homes. Rut since depression has overtaken 
these countries, the doors have been closed to 
the unfortunate Russian. He has had to find 
in Manchuria a way of living. This has not 
been easy. For a person of the white race to 
compete with those of the yellow races is not 
and probably will never be easy. Different 
language, customs, and standards force the former 
to give way in manual labour to the latter. 
Furthermore, land till now has not been obtain- 
able for cultivation, and even if it were, the 
vastly different methods of cultivation and 
exploitat on make it next to impossible for the 
Russian to compete. Hence, it has been the aim 
of the Russian in Manchuria to move on as 
soon as any opportunity presented itself. 
Shanghai has taken its share of those who seek 
status in a foreign settlement. There are at 
least 10,000 Russian people living there. Tn 
Harbin there still remain from 80,000 to 100,000 
Russians. 


Women and Law 

The Bamhay Law Journal writes edi- 
torially : 

Not the least refutation of the charge levied 
by some of the foreigners against India that if is 
a backward country, is furnished by the remark- 
able awakening among Indian women in the 
present generation, not only as regards the welfare 
of their own sex, but with regard to social problems 
of infinite moment to the future of the country. 

H. The Maharani of Baroda, presiding over 
the fourth biennial conference of the National 
Council of Women in India, held in Bombay, 
hat month, delivered an address which is remark- 
able for its fervour and its wide and courageous 
outlook and it will serve as an inspiration and 


guide in thousands of Indian homes. Referring 
to the Hindu Laws of Inheritance and property, 
Her Highness observed that their injustice was 
evident. She further said, “Women could not 
afford to be mere dependents on men in matters 
of property, if they desired full scope for self- 
expression and development of their personality. 
They must be afforded a right to inherit, acquire 
and deal with property on the same basis as men. 
Many Hindu women were anxious to have a law 
of divorce passed for them, but a divorce law 
without proper laws of property and inheritance 
would be a misfortune.” Lawyers are apt to lose 
sight of the fact while they are engaged in arguing 
about the true construction of ancient texts, 
public opinion has progressed so far that the 
texts do not matter now as much as they used to. 
We find from the Report of the Council that the 
Legislation Committee kept in touch with all bills 
relating to women and children introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly and in several instances, 
pointed out defects and suggested changes in 
various bills to the members who introduced them. 
The resolutions regarding social legislation passed 
at the Conference deserve the immediate attention 
of lawyers all over the country ; it is for them to 
take the next step, so as to expedite the putting 
into force of the measures recommended at the 
Conference. We suggest that the proceedings of 
the Conference should be made available to the 
public in the different vernaculars, at a moderate 
price. 


India’s Rice Trade 

The Indians, particularly the .Bengalee's, 
should carefully note that rice, their staph* 
food, is now being imported from Japan. 
India is fertile enough to produce it in 
sufficient quantity for the consumption of her 
people. Even in the field of rice trade she is 
being cornered by foreign Powers. Organiza- 
tion of this trade is now urgently needed. Mr. 
Amritlal Ojha, President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, writes in The Indian 
Review . 

In the rice trade of india, Bengal presents 
certain peculiarities which have been and are 
probably, not present elsewhere in the country. 
Up to the year 1915, unlike Burma and Madras 
for example, there were very few rice mills in 
Bengal. The cultivators had to bring their 
produce to the district towns and dispose them 
off to the middlemen. A large number of* mills 
have been started after 1915, and now practically 
every district has a number of rice mills. These 
mills, in addition to milling and cleaning rice, 
very often purchase the paddy outright from the 
cultivators and then sell them to the exporting 
centres, such as Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, etc., 
or to the merchants who in their turn act as 
distributors to up-country areas.- •• 
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The rice trade of Bengal after the Great War 
has declined heavily hut the reasons are not 
far to seek. Until 1919, Bengal rice commanded 
a good market abroad, but ever since that year, 
Burma has made heavy inroads in her trade 
and now she practically has obtained a complete 
monopoly of what was formerly Bengal’s. Up 
in 1919, amongst the Indian provinces, Bengal 
alone was specializing in boiled rice. Burma has 
now taken even this special Held of Bengal, and 
-ince 1925 the Burmese boiled rice has more or 
!»*>> ousted the Bengal boiled rice from the 
Indian (other than Bengal) as well as the foreign 
markets. At present, it appears there is little 
or no scope for Bengal rice in the Indian 
markets excepting, probably, in the IT. I\ and 
Bihar. In those two provinces, the land is 
increasingly going under sugarcane cultivation, 
ami in all likelihood rice might have to he 
imported from the neighbouring province of 
Bengal in order to make good the local deficiency. 

As regards the foreign markets, Bengal can 
hope to have some revival of her former trade 
only if the grave internal defects are remedied. 
Bice is, unfortunately, the most disorganized 
industry in the province. Some strong organiza- 
tion that would stop the unhealthy competition 
among merchants and effectively safe-guard the 
interests of the traders and cultivators, is 
absolutely essential to put the rice trade of the 
province once more on its feet. Another great 
'I* dee! is the vast number of varieties to he found 
in the rice grown in the province* and a woeful 
lack of. standardization of the different types. 
When it is understood that it is on the standardiza- 
tion of the agricultural crop alone, their prosperity 
in export trade is possible, the difficulties in 
Bengal could he easily visualized. It goes with- 
out saying that standardization can he effected 
only by a competent official or semi-official 
organization. 

In the British Umpire, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements arc India’s good customers. It is 
quite likely that the United Kingdom may also 
become important in the course of few years 
bom the point of. view of the Indian rice trade. 
Amongst the foreign countries, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Java and China are large importers of 
Indian rice. Though we have practically lost 
die Japanese market, we can more than make 
up that loss in China. 

Reference in this connection should be made 
as to the anxiety of some, about the possibility 
of not only India’s export trade in rice suffering, 
hut also the invasion of the home market itself 
by other countries. During the last year, Japan 
actually reshipped a few thousand tons of rice 
to India. Just now, we arc hearing of the 
y ianiose exports of rice into Madras Presidency. 

is undoubtedly true that imports of even a 
jew thousands of tons at lower prices are likely 
to disorganize the Indian markets and create 
panic in the minds of the merchants. Under 


the existing circumstances, instead of erecting 
tariff* harriers against the Siamese and other 
rice, India would probably do better to make 
representation to the respective Governments 
just as she did hist year in the case of Japan. 


Kerala and Indian Culture 

Contribution of Kerala, a Southern India 
province, to Indian culture is very considerable. 
Mr. T. K. Krishna Menon gives a resume of it 
in India and The World. Part, of it is ({noted 
below : 

Kerala, in ancient times, was, for administra- 
tive purposes, divided into at Hearns and drsams. 
Kaoli (lesani formed the territorial unit for 
military organizations, while the lar<t formed 
unit for civil purposes. “Every division and 
subdivision was designated by the alloted quota 
of Nayars it was required to bring into the 
Held.” “The Nayar inhabitants of a tarn formed 
a small republic, represented by the Kurnavars 
or elders.” According to Koralolpathi, the Nayars 
formed ‘tin# eyes’ and ‘the hands’ of the land. 
The nad or country was a congeries of lavas 
or village republics and the KnUam or assembly 
of the. nad was a represen live body of immense 
power, which, when necessity existed, set at, 
naught the authority of tin* Raja, and punished 
his ministers when they did unwarrantable acts.” 

According to some, ‘Southern India was the 
cradle of the human race, and the passage 
ground by which ancient progenitors of northern 
and Mediterranean races proceeded to the parts 
of the globe which they now inhabit. **’ 

The Jews, the Muslims and the Christians 
alike* claim it as their first settlement ; and all 
of them had a generous, tolerant welcome from 
the Hindu Rulers of old. Near it was Matilakani, 
the seat of a celebrated University."* 

There was a famous temple there, common 
to all the (it Nambutiri, fjra'naws. The north 
and south length of its boundary walls was 
about a mile and a half. It was in the upper 
hall of one of its tnnksheds (of Chempalikutam) 
that the Parliament of the Porumals sat. It 
was called Vidvalasahha, the assembly of the 
wise, a sort of wilcnagomot, to direct studies, 
to enact laws, and even to give the last word 
on political matters. The Vidvalsabha was 
adorAed bv the presence of renowned Sanskrit 
and Tamil poets, Buddhsil, and Jaina scholars, 
and erudite pandits in every department of 
knowledge,, temporal and spiritual. The Cheraman 
Peru mals had their capital and residence at 
Thiruvanchikulam near Cranganoor. The Hindu 
temples and the Buddhistic Chaityas in Matila- 
kam and Vanchi were perhaps the oldest ones 
in Kerala. “In that corner of India were built 
the first and probably the only Roman temple 
in India, the first church, the first mosque and the 
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lii>t synagogue ami the greatest nfotm of Smith 
India.” 

'flu* tcm[)l(*s of Kerala wen 1 centres of learn- 
ing, ami they helped to develop literature and 
Fine arts. Many of the ancient temples in 
Kerala exhibit the high stage; reached here in 
architecture, sculpture and iconology. Some of 
the paintings on the walls and panelled ceilings 
are marvels of the art, and serve to impart 
instruction in the legendary lore of the Puranas. 
On occasions of festivals in temples, then; will he 
grand processions, dancing and drumming, music 
and piping, hathnkali and Thullttl , htiflur and 
Pntnktwt and sports of various sorts. Several ol 
the dramatic pieces and hymns, and songs that 
accompany the sports and (lances an* rightly 
ranked as classics. 

“Kerala again found a fertile and congenial 
soil for Tamil, Sanskrit and Malayalam to grow. 
Manimekhnlai and ( -hilappadhikaram, the two 
famous Tamil classics, were first published in 
Kerala, [n tin*, field of Sanskrit literature, we 
have our representative authors of no mean 
attainments in (‘very department of Sanskrit 

learning ; Prahhakara Bhatta, Sankaraeharya and 
Puruaprajna Madhavacharya in the field of 
Vedanta, Lakhmidasa and Narayaua in tin; 
field of Poetry ; Kulasckhuru and Sakti Bhadra 
in the field of dramaturge ; not to speak of 
great names in the fields of Ayurveda, astronomy, 
astrology, architecture and other branches of 

knowledge.” In Malayalam literatim 1 the names 
of “Cherussori, Thunjan, Kunjan and Unnayi” 

form a constellation in second to none in 

brilliance and in its unique character. 


George Carver of Tuskegee 
Everyone of us should know something of 
the Tuskegee Institute and its devoted workers. 
This Institute, founded by Booker T. 
Washington, is entirely staffed by American 
Negroes. Tn Ifarijun (April (>, 11134) Mr. 
C. F. Andrews tells us the life-story of Dr. 
George Carver, a teacher of the Tuskegee 
Institute. It has a lesson for us all. We make 
a few extracts from the sketch : 

One of the greatest teachers in Tuskegee is 
Dr. Carver, who combines in his character the 
simplicity of a child with the wisdom of old age. 
The days that I spent with him, either talking 
over my own religious experience and comparing 
it with his own, or else being shown by him over 
his own laboratory, where the most marvellous 
discoveries in science have been made, were 
pong the most precious during all my stay at 


In. his 0Wq ; ’fi£kl ef scientific work, Dr. Carver 
is almost as 'great a genius as Burbank was with 
regard to plant life and Edison with regard to 
discoveries in electricity and light. He has been 


able to synthesize the different products of swn 
potatoes, peanuts and other plants in such ; 
manner as to produce entirely new materials t> 
he used either for food, or dyes or other purpose- 
He has made synthetic products from wa-t< 
materials, also of such a character that new 
building hoards and floor marhels have been 
produced from them. Work that has undertaken 
in chemistry has led continually to discoveries 
of very great commercial value; hut Dr. Goorgi 
Carver has never made for himself a fortune oul 
of them. Not seldom he has given over his 
discoveries to others to use in the best way they 
could, and they have made money from them, 
while he has remained to the end of his life :i 
poor man. 

One of his most noticeable characteristics is his 
complete humility. Never in my life have I seen 
one so great in character and achievement and at 
the saint; lime so modest and retiring in tempera- 
ment. Though he is now advanced in years ami 
has grown old in learning, his whole attitude 
towards life is child-like and simple. His laugh 
is expressive of his youthful heart within. He 

seems to have retained the secret of perpetual 
youth as he has grown towards old age. 

Tin? world and its values have no attraction 

for him and, when he was offered many years 

ago a place in the laboratory of Thomas A. 

Edison which would easily have made his fortune 
he refused it, because he wished to live among hb 
own Southern people and to give his learning 
to the service of Tuskegee Institution, which he so 
dearly loves. Sir Harry Johnston, who was one 
of the most eminent British scientist and 
explorers of the 19th century, writes of him as 
follows: “Prof. Carver, who teaches scientific 
agriculture, botany, agricultural chemistry, eta., 
at Tuskegee, is an absolute Negro ; hut in the 
soundness of his science, he might he Professor 
of Botany, not at Tuskegee 1 , but at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Any European botanist of distinction 
after tan minutes’ conversation with this man. 
would instinctively treat him. .as a man op a 
level with himself.” These words, which w,erc 
written many years agd, v have become , still 
more true today ; for Dr. Carver’s experiments 
have gained him an even greater reputation. in 
the scientific world than he had when Sir Ha^rry 
Johnston wrote about, him. 

Probably the most beautiful of all his most 
recent discoveries are those that have been made 
of the common clay of his own Southern States. 
At a time when Georgia and Alabama were 
passing through a very critical period ‘owing to 
failure of the cotton crops through the boll 
weevil, George Carver showed how the soil of 
Alabama was by no means confined in its fertility 
to the black cotton soil of the South, but that 
the clay soil, which had hitherto been neglected 
was itself a soil which could produce splendid 
crops of peanuts j. anrl sweet potatoes and other 
products of great value to mankind. rThe 
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manifested themselves in recent years in India. 
There was a tendency towards imspon sibil ity on the 
part of the legislature. The tension between the 
French and English Canadians increased and there 
was growing bitterness against, the Home Govern- 
ment. Finally, there was a rebellion, and it was 
only Lord Durham's report that, saved Canada for 
the Empire. He recognized that responsibility was 
the only real remedy for the situation that had 
arisen. History is repeating itself in India today, 
and much the same phenomena can be seen.... 

Politically-minded Indians tend to believe* that 
the British are standing in the way of their 
legitimate aspirations, and that we do so because 
in" our own interests we are reluctant to give up 
our hold on India. 

The Tories fought a war to get and hold 
South Africa. They would have lost it to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations but for 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s wise, statesman- 
ship in giving it self-government. The Tories 
are obsessed with the policy of grab ami hold. 
They have no vision, and without vision 
the people? perish. • 

Mr. Baldwin last, summer at Manchester 
admitted their shortcomings in these words : 

Your rally old-fashioned, hard. shelled Conserva- ; 
tive has always been opposed to wide ’ extension of 
democratic government, fund when responsible 
government was first given to Canada no language 
was bad enough, and no prophecies for the Tories 
of that time could be too bad about it. 

We were wrong— our party was wrong— and had 
we had our way then we should have missed the, ‘ 
bus. Looking back we can say! that the granting of 
democratic institutions to South Africa was right. 
Distinguished Conservatives who voted against, it 
at, the time have since acknowledged that they 
made a mistake. It was a great act of faith. . 

$ie India of today is vastly different 
fromft; pre-War India. Indians set* the future 
of tjj'eir country not in isolated and qmta- 
goniSjjic Provinces and I ndian . State%‘,^ut 
in oni vast Federation. If s 1 1 t'h jpMf edemtio 1 1 
could be brought about, Grfe*^; Britain. ‘.is 
solemnly pledged to assist in -framing 
tliem ft Constitution giving them 
sible ^self-government subject to'^ticfi * 

safe-ghards as, in their own inteffests, are 
necessary for a purely transitional period. 

The Federation has been agreed on, but 
the Constitution it is proposed to offer them 
would give them no real responsibility. It 
offers, a certain amount of freedom but • 
prevents its full enjoyment bv putting heavy 
shackles on the Indians’ use of such respo'iv 
sibilities as are offered them. •<» 

India’s Finance Minister, for instance, will 


be responsible for raising the revenues 
necessary for carrying on the Government, 
but he will only be responsible for the spend- 
ing of about one-fifth of these revenues. The 
responsibility for the spending of the other 
four-fifths is to be retained by the British 
Parliament thousands of miles away. 

India is one iff the poorest countries in 
the world, reckoning wealth per head of the 
population. But we have given her and made 
her pay for (and it is proposed that she 
continue, to have) the most costly Civil Service 
in the world. She is not even to be allowed — 
under the kind of responsible self-government 
proposed — to appoint her own Civil Servants 
or Police Officials. That will be done for 
her by iis, but -at, her expense, for years to 
come ami the Civil Servants so appointed will 
be under our control for at least another thirty 
years. 

.She is to be allowed to have no voice in 
her own Foreign Affairs. Tin? Tories have 
nl ways blunder**! over our Foreign Affairs, 
but are so sensitive on the matter that they 
insist on the exclusive right to conduct India's 
Foreign ^Lflairs without even the pretence 
of consulting her even to tin* very limited 
extent th. 4 t is doin' at present. 

Their they tell India she cannot have real 
self-government until she: ys, in h position to 
defend herself — and at life siiiine time deprive 
her of alK means of so/defending herself and 
refuse to allow her dvCn to train efficiently 
as she desires. Here again India is compelled 
by us to'}s.pend a greater proportion of her 
revenue oh Army matters than any other 
country in the world. 

We are a wonderful people r ; we deceive* 
ourselves so easily and; secnf to .assume that 
everyone else is simitarly deceived. *> 

The only hope of staving off* a revolution 
in India on a big scale and of retaining India 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations is the 
belief in India, happily not yet dead, that 
Labour on its coming to power will, in ‘con- 
sultation with Indians, frame for her a -Con- 
stitution that will be real self-government on 
a footing of absolute equality with Great 
Britain and the other Dominions. Nothing 
less wiH satisfy Indians : nothing less ought 
to satisfy them. — Labour . 
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Peace is Dead 

After :i deep-rooted mid careful analysis 
of great Political Powers of the world, 
Mr. Devore Allen has come to the inevitable 
and logical conclusion that International Peace 
has died away. Ills learned introduction to 
an essay, quoted below from The World 
Tomorrow , is a challenge to the school of 
optimistic believers in International Peace : 

International tragedies, now as much as ever 
in the past, have a way of tumbling toward 
a sudden crisis,, revealing sharply in the Haines 
of conflict issues previously limned in half- 
light or, for some observers, utterly obscured. 
That the world’s peace structure Js weak and 
wanting, every thoughtful person long has known. 
If the nature of its glaring deficiencies are not 
now more apparent, we are in a hopeless state 
indeed. For the ferocious campaign against 
the Austrian workers in particular, coming on 
the heels of the French riots and general strike ; 
the dim manoeuvres for a face-saving rearmament 
deal between Hitler and the French, the growing 
impotence of the declining League of Nations, 
the heedless obstinacy of Japanese imperialism, 
the swiftly-spreading prestige of fascism, and the 
stampede of our own government into a rampant 
war preparedness, all serve to illuminate the 
collapse of peace intent and mechanisms. 

There are those who, with invincible optimism, 
will still persist in their hopeful incantations, 
believing tnat if they flood with sunshine the 
withering plant of peace it will revive, irrespec- 
tive of what happens ait the root. There are 
those who, with patient and profound analysis, 
will probe to the evils of human nature and 
find there such narrow limits to generosity that 
peace, should it ever come, will be an illegitimate 
child of cosmic chance. With neither do T 
propose to quarrel here : for the main thing is 
not who carries off the honours of posterity for 
Olympian prophecy ; the main thing ie to dis- 
cover ways of action which, whether by intelli- 
gence or a lucky guess, may give a breathing 
spell, free from a suicidal war, in which the 
scholars may go as far as they like up the 
golden streets of fatoh or down the dark alleys 
of realisg^M fa pt gas works equally well in 


Collectivization of Agriculture in 
Soviet Union 

W. Ladcjinsky in an essay on “( olleotivix:i 
tion of Agriculture in Soviet Union” has traced 
the origin and development of the agrarian 
movement in Russia culminating in the' State- 
ownership of the land. The following extracts 
from the Pol thro! Sctcarr (Quarterly nun 
servo the purpose of a short introduc- 
tion to (he history of agriculture in the 
I S. S. R. : 

Lenin’s proposed method of bringing about 
a collective system of agriculture points clearly 
1.0 the pace to ho followed. Considering the 
general make-up of the Russian peasant, parti 
cularly bis adherence to old forms and his 
distrust of large-scale economy, Lenin pointed 
out that “it is self-evident that such a transition 
• a transition from individual peasant farming to 
collective working of the land, requires a long 
time, and under no circumstances can it be 
accomplished at once.” Tsarism, in his opinion, 
could be overthrown in a few days, the landlord- 
and capitalists expropriated in a few weeks, but 
the solution of the agrarian problem “which w»* 
are now approaching - can be achieved only 
through ^ extremely persistent and continuous 
effort* «*For the collective working of the land 
we shall have to fight step by step, inch by inch." 

A long time before Lenin formulated his 
views, the Hussian peasant through sheer foro* 
of necessity, properly gauged the importance of 
collective action. For instance, the land commune 
system, which, before X the promulgation of the 
Stolypin land reform, covered almost eighty per 
cent of the total peasant land allotments, had 
taught them lessons in effective co-operative action 
long before the modern co-operative movement 
came into existence. Under this system the land 
was owned by the entire village commune, or 
mir. In order that each member of the commune 
might use the land on an equal, basis, the mtr 
would periodically redivide the ' land among 
the members, allowing each one to utilize the 
allotted land for his own purposes- •• 

Under the circumstances u it was inevitable 
that the households should follow a common 
routine in the seeding, harvesting, pasturing and 
fallowing of the intermingled strips in each 
great field.” This close connection led to collective 



The Liquidation of Illiteracy 

fn the last Issue of The Modern Her ten* 
appeared an article on the methods adopted in 
Russia to liquidate illiteracy. Mi** Amy 
n. II. J. Rustomji in a thesis has proposed 
various ways and means lor the liquidation of 
illiteracy in India too. The Soria! Serrire 
rf/tarfer/tf summarizes the* thesis as follows : 

The issue of the Journal of the University 
of Bombay for 19JJ contains an article ol 
absorbing interest by Miss Ainv B. II- J* 
Rustomji entitled, “A New Wav In Education” 
Miss Rustomji calls upon the University, all its 
alumni, all literates to take some share in the 
•Treat work of securing tin? liquidation of illiteracy 
either in the organized manner or individually. 
Quoting Lenin, she observe* that the removal ol 
illiteracy is -the problem of problems before the 
nation, for with an illiterate population there can 
-eureelv be any possibility of progress, social, 
economic or political. Out of our huge population 
ef do eron^s, less than three crores are barely 
literate, and even in a city like Bombay, which 
prides itself in being advanced, 72'20 per cent 

• if the men and Sl'SJ per cent of the women are 
illiterate. Miss Rustomji’s main thesis is that 
the removal of illiteracy is a work which can he 
taken in hand by each one of ns, whether a 
house-holder employing servants, a clerk or quill- 
driver, an administrator or an industrialist 

• *ont, rolling labour. The trouble is that although 
we see the evil in our midst, we do;, not tyke 
steps, to remove it, on thereon trary, we acqmesce 
in it. Tn support of this view of hers, Mir|s 
Rustomji reproduces’ the results of a oeiikris of 
il literacy in cultured households held by sonV 
women’s organizations in -Bombay. In idlo 
households there were no less than. 95J . .illiteWttes, 
and if the employers ‘©d-opemted\ or* cvcri" fluted 
individually they could ibasily remedy the present 
state of things- within dess than six months. 
Similar action should be taken, Miss Rustomji 
suggests, by ..public utility companies, the 
Municipality - ; and other local authorities,' the 
Railway Companies and other large employers 
of labour.' Government might ...follow suit both 
for their servants in the offices,, the police force 
and even for the illiterates committed to fcbeir 
•tyre in jails. The University itself has. twelve 
^illiterates among its employees . .and can well 
turn its attention to the educatihg of these as 
well as of the illiterate employees of affiliated 


schools and colleges, with the assistance both 
of the staff and of students. University extension 
work is an integral function of all modern 
Universities, and, in Miss Rustomji’s opinion, 
such extension work in a country like India, 
which lias 02 per cent of its population illiterate, 
cun best take the form of eradication of illiteracy. 
The University should lake the lead and inaugurate 
a vigorous campaign ; if it docs so, Miss Rustomji 
concludes, then* is no reason why the number 
of literates should not go up in ten years’ time 
from three crores to thirty erores as has already 
happeud in Japan, Russia and other countries 
which have worked with a will to liquidate illiteracy 
at all cost. 


At the Back Door of Russia 

We hear much of the progress Russia has 
made since the days of the Revolution of 1 11 17. 
Mr. Howard L. Haag gives us some idea of 
the condition of those Russians who could not 
conform to the methods of the Revolution and 
had to seek shelter in Manchuria and other 
foreign lauds in The Yonwf Mm of India, 
Hanna and (\ rtf Ion . He says : 

It was natural that during those awful days 
immediately following the Russian Revolution 
those hoards of Russian people who knew that 
they must flee for their lives, should move 
eastward. They were cut off from the West. For 
hundreds ojj ; thousands of them the only opening 
left lay toward the East, where still remained, the 
outpost of old . Russia— the zone of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. It was logical 
that they might expect that there at least they 
would he welcomed on soil into which Russia 
had built its - great culture. They could not be 
expected to see into the future to a time fahen 
that too would be taken from them. “Surely,” 
they reasoned, “here we shall have time fa, wait 
(nit the turn of events* and we shall have oujr 
homes back again.”* They have waited thus, far 
in vain. Np one knows how many Russians 
crossed^ the i- borders into Manchuria to seek refuge 
temporarily, they thought, from- the pestilence 
which was sweeping their country. It' may be 
safely stated that the numbers ran into hupdreqk* 
of thousands. Since these first years the borders 
of Manchuria and Siberia have - been the scene 
of an almost unending stream ; of fleeing people. 
Even to this day the winter months when roads 
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engage in work in any part of the East Indies 
without the special permission of tin* (iovernor- 
(Jeneral. Amry Vandenboseh gives a graphic 
account of the main currents of controversy 
in the columns of The fntmiatioual Urrictv of 
Missions : 

he controversy has stirred Indonesians as 
well ns the Dutch, and has led to two unusual 
incidents. The first of these was the act of the 
Balinese chiefs in sending a memorial to the 
(Jovornor-( General, urging the exclusion of 
Christian missionary activity from their island. 
The second was the passage by the Volksraad 
(the East Indian central legislative body) of a 
resolution likewise petitioning the Covernor-( Jen oral 
not to admit Christian missionaries to Bali. 

Little is known of the early history of Bali. 
Probably Hindu colonies from Java settled on 
the island, and with the aid of military support 
from home made themselves masters of its 
inhabitants. The now Ilinduizod Balinese re- 
mained for a long time subject to the powerful 
Hindu empire of Madjapahit, whose seat was 
in central Java. When in the fifteenth century 
Java been me Ishunicizcd a large ■mini her of 
Javanese, unwilling to accept the new religion, 
fled to Bali. This had several consequences : 
if strengthened the Hindu influence in Bali, 
as it left Bali an isolated Hindu community, 
for the other islands of the Malay archipelago 
either remained animist or became Moslem ; and 
it made Bali politically independent of Java. 

Although the Dutch first came into contact 
with Bali i\s early as K>97, they did not attempt 
an occupation until two centuries and a half 
later. Throughout this long period they did, 
however, maintain loose political relations with 
the Balinese chiefs. 

Missionaries and missionary leaders have 
long viewed Bali as a strategic * field for work. 
In 18-9 the English' missionary-sinologue, 
Dr Medhursf, visited the island, and in his 
report recommended that missionary work he 
begun on Bali. Dr. W. K. Baron van Howell, 
in IS !() issued a brochure in which he 
ardontl> pleaded for the establishment of mission 
posts on Bali. Dr van Ifuwell was convinced 
that unless Christianity were speedily brought 
to the Balinese they would become Moslems. 
Missionary work was begun several times but 
discontinued after a shorter or longer period. 
An English missionary, Ennis by name, <- estab- 
lished himself on Bali in 1898, but apparently 
remained only a short time. From 1804 to 1881, 
the Utrecht Missionary Union, in do-operation 
with the Netherlands Bible Society, carried on 
work on Bali. The undertaking ended tragically ; 
the missionary, J. do Vroom, was murdered by 
the sole Christian convert. In 1891 Roman 
Catholic authorities obtained permission 

to begin work in Bali but no use was 
ever made of the permission. Over three 


decades later, they sought to begin missionary 
work on Bali by the opening of a Dutch 
Indonesian school. Bitter opposition immediately 
developed against this plan. Mr. Tjakordii 
(lode Soekawati, the Balinese representative in 
the Volksraad, introduced a resolution requestin'. 1 
the (Jovernment ‘to refrain from giving either 
direct or indirect support to propaganda of a 
religious nature. . . . Recent events in Bali 
have given the question an entirely new 
turn. Christianity has found its way into 
Bali even though the missionaries have been 
kept out. hi North Bali Christian influence 
proceeds from a number of Amboinese families 
who have come there to live. Christianity 
has found its way also into South Bali. 

As a result of these events a reaction began 
to set in, which became intensified when it 
became known that Dutch missionary societies 
were considering the advisability of opening 
work in Bali. 

Naturally not all of those who desire the 
exclusion of missions from Bali base their 
opposition on the same grounds. Some merely 
take what, may he called an opportunist point of 
view. Bali, according to this view, cannot now 
stand the strain of adjusting itself to an addi- 
tional stream of influence. 

A second group oppose the admission of 
Christian missions to Bali on the ground that 
missions would injure Balinese society, cause 
unrest, weaken the effectiveness of Dutch ad- 
ministration and cause a great deal of political 
disaffection on the part of the Balinese upper 
castes. 

There is lastly a group which is opposed to 
all Christian . missionary activity. Among 
superficial tourists, this takes the form of an 
amusing simplicity. They find the dances fascina- 
ting and the cremations of unusual interest. 
‘Would it not, be a pity if anything of this 
charming civilization were destroyed by Puritanic 
busy-bodies? After all, aile religion is as good 
as another — each people has developed the 
religion that best suifcft-Jfcs. needs.’ 

Others, with a deep feeling of sympathy 
for Balinese life and culture and with more 
than a smattering of knowledge of anthropology, 
ethnology, would- like to see Bali preserved 
as an an thro- pological museum. 

A small group, however, view missions as 
distinctly a destructive force among oriental 
peoples. They contend that missions, can only rob 
an intelligent, civilized and deeply religious 
people, such as the Balinese of their most treasured 
possessions : their religion and culture. 

There is little in this attack on Christian 
missions that is new*. The attempt is here again 
made of linking missions with imperialism and 
of identifying the work of missions with the 
transmission of Western civilization. The civili- 
zations of backward peoples are over-idealized. 
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The basic difficulty is, of course, that those 
critics hold a relativist view of religion and 
dismiss all other views as absurd. They consider 
all religion a purely human culture-product : 
‘man is constantly creating (rod after his own 
image.’ 

Friends of the missionary movement were 
not slow in pointing out that Bali had been 
laid open to nearly every other alien inlluenec - 
What good reason can then* he for singling 
out rhristian missions for exclusion? Phi 1 
answer of Suchvntli (the Balinese repre- 
senlative in the Volksraad) and others is that 
whereas the other influences attack the Balinese 
Hindu culture only incidentally and indirectly, 
missions would attack the cultural bases directly. 


Public Health in India 

Tht • Asiatic Jfrrictr has published a brief 
criticism by Mr. R. \V. Brock, of flic final 
report of Major-General Graham, Public* Health 
( omiuissioner with the Government of India. 
In his review of the subject, tin* critic shows that 
the Gominissiouer has laid stress upon three 
inportaiit factors, namely, the* question of 
Federal * Health Responsibilities, the need 
for a Ministry of Health in India and 
inadequate linaneial support : 

In accordance with the Government of India 
Act of 101!), the health subjects which were 
reserved for the Central Government were: 
ii) International health affairs ; (/’/) wider aspects 
of epidemiology: [Hi) census and statistics; 
(in emigration and immigration ; (r) pilgrim 
traffic r.r-India ; (//) major port quarantine work ; 
(rii) medical research ; (/'//'/) legislation in regard 
to any provincial subject stated to he subject 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature and 
any powers relating to such subjects 
reserved by legislation to the Governor- 
General in Council. As Major-General Graham 
observes, it is extremely improbable that such 
subjects as those named, which are generally 
recognized as federal health responsibilities, will 
cease, under the new Constitution, to he the 
concern of the Central Government and of its 
Public Health Commissioner. In the Report 


under review, as in preceding surveys of the 
same character, Major-General Graham has 
“laboured the desirability and need for a Ministry 
of Health for India. The recent reports of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and ol the 
Royal Statutory Commission,” us In* reminds us 
“have emphasized the same need whether this 
be arrived at. through a Ministry of Health or 
by strengthening the central health organization. 
“We are now,” he adds, “within mensurable 
distance of tin* introduction of a new Constitution 
a Constitution which must presuppose heavy and 
increased expenditure in many branches o! tlu* 
administration ; hut tin* subject of federal health 
has been relegated, meanwhile at all events, to 
the background, and has not received the 
attention which it< importance would seem to 
merit.” 

On the other band, the project for a new 
Central Research Institute worthy of India, 
recommended by the Fletcher Committee, has 
been abandoned, owing to the financial implica- 
tions being greater than the Government of India 
cared to undertake. The establishment of tin* 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
was only rendered possible by tie* muni licence 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, which offered 
to purchase a silo and to erect and equip an 
institute for six sections to deal with advanced 
public health teaching and public health research, 
subject to tin* Government of India undertaking 
to meet the recurring charges. 

Inadequate linaneial support lias, indeed, 
proved one of the most formidable handicaps to 
the promotion of public health in India. The 
drastic economies of the Inclicapc Committee 
paralysed the renewal of research activities on 
a big scale before the work of the Indian 
Research Fund Association had had time to 
recover properly after the war. Public opinion, 
however, both in Great Britain and India, and 
scientific medical opinion in India as expressed 
through the Scientific Advisory Board, were not 
silent. His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, realizing the true implications of the 
closing down of medical research activities in 
India, pressed the Government of India continu- 
ously to restore the grant in part or in whole 
at as early a date as possible, and also the 
unspecified appointments in the Medical Research 
Department which were in abeyance. 
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are passable bring 1 group after group of hungry 
folk who prefer the rigours and privations of 
the long trek to Manchuria to that with which 
they have to put up in Soviet Russia. Not 
longer ago than the winter of 1930 we assisted 
a group of some 200 people, a whole village, to 

S t away from the border to the safety of 
arbin. They had packed all they had upon 
their sleighs, hitched up their horses, loaded their 
women and children on, and in the depth of the 
Siberian night driven across the border into 

Manchuria. In spite of all their suffering on 
that long and bitter cold trip, in spite of all 
hardships they have endured since that time, 

they are all thankful that they have been 

delivered from the oppression which was upon 
them. 

The population of Harbin has been a strange 
indication of the conditions existing in Soviet 
Russia. Not all who have come here have 

remained. Thousands have gone on to try their 
luck in other parts of the world. While America, 
Australia, Canada and parts of Europe would 
accept them, they pushed on in their search for 
new homes. But since depression has overtaken 
these countries, the doors have been /dosed to 
the unfortunate Russian. He has had to find 
in Manchuria a way of living. This has not 
been easy. For a person of the white race to 
compete with those of the yellow races is not 
and probably will never be easy. Different 
language, customs, and standards force the former 
to give way in manual labour to the latter. 
Furthermore, land till now has not been obtain- 
able for cultivation, and even if it were, the 
vastly different methods of cultivation and 
exploitat on make it next to impossible for the 
Russian to compete. Hence, it has been the aim 
of the Russian in Manchuria to move on as 
soon as any opportunity presented itself. 
Shanghai has taken its share of those who seek 
status in a foreign settlement. There are at 
least 10,000 Russian people living there. Tn 
Harbin there still remain from 80,000 to 100,000 
Russians. 

Women and Law 

The Bambay Law Journal writes edi- 
torially : 

Not the least refutation of the charge levied 
by some of the foreigners against India that if is 
a backward country, is furnished by the remark- 
able awakening among Indian women in the 
present generation, not only as regards the welfare 
of their own sex, but with regard to social problems 
of infinite moment to the future of the country. 
JEL H. The Maharani of Bardda, presiding over 
ihe fourth biennial conference of the National 
Council of Women in India, held in Bombay, 
Uu9t month, delivered an address which is remark- 
: ible for its fervour and its wide and courageous 
outlook and it will serve as an inspiration and 


guide in thousands of Indian homes. Referring 
to the Hindu Laws of Inheritance and property, 
Her Highness observed that their injustice was 
evident. She further said, “Women could not 
afford to be mere dependents on men in matters 
of property, if they desired full scope for self- 
expression and development of their personality. 
They must be afforded a right to inherit, acquire 
and deal with property on the same basis as men. 
Many Hindu women were anxious to have a law 
of divorce passed for them, but a divorce law 
without proper laws of property and inheritance 
would be a misfortune.” Lawyers are apt to lose 
sight of the fact while they are engaged in arguing 
about the true construction of ancient texts, 
public opinion has progressed so far that the 
texts do not matter now as much as they used to. 
We find from the Report of the Council that the 
Legislation Committee kept in touch with all bills 
relating to women and children introduced in the* 
Legislative Assembly and in several instances, 
pointed out defects and suggested changes in 
various bills to the members who introduced them. 
The resolutions regarding social legislation passed 
at the Conference, deserve the immediate attention 
of lawyers all over the country ; it is for them to 
take the next step, so as to expedite the putting 
into force of the measures recommended at the 
Conference. We suggest that the proceedings of 
the Conference should be made available to the 
public in the different vernaculars, at a moderate 
price. 

India’s Rice Trade 

The Indians, particularly the Bengalees, 
should carefully note that rice, their staph* 
food, is now being imported from Japan. 
India is fertile enough to produce it in 
sufficient quantity for the consumption of her 
people. Even in the field of rice trade she is 
being cornered by foreign Powers. Organiza- 
tion of this trade is now urgently needed. Mr. 
Amritlal Ojha, President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, writes in The Indian 
Review. 

In the rice trade of india, Bengal presents 
certain peculiarities which have been and are 
probably, not present elsewhere in the country. 
Up to the year 1915, unlike Burma and Madras 
for example, there were very few rice mills in 
Bengal. The cultivators had to brirfg their 
produce to the district towns and dispose them 
off to the middlemen. A large number of* mills 
have been started after 1915, and now practically 
every district has a number of rice mills. These 
mills, in addition to milling and cleaning rice, 
very often purchase the paddy outright from the 
cultivators and then sell them to the exporting 
centres, such as Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, etc., 
or to the merchants who in their turn act as 
distributors to up-country areas.* •• 



INDIANS ABROAD 


r.s:? 


is all due to the privations and hardships 
(hat they have Buffered all along since 
their arrival in this country. They recognized 
me and with tears in their eyes, begged me 
to heli> them to return to Natal. Women 
and enildreu with barely enough clothing 
to cover their limbs stood before me and 
1 wondered whether those responsible for 
this atrocious scheme had over visualised 
such helpless misery. And this was not a 
new scene that was being enacted before 
me. I went to Matiaburz quite unexpectedly 
without any knowledge on the part of the 
repatriates. Things like* these have been 
happening since l‘d‘20 as can be proved from 
t he reports issued from time to time 
by responsible workers like Mr. (\ F. 
Andrews, Mr. F. K. James ( Secret :irv 
V. M. <\ A. now M. L. A.), Mr. S. A. 

Waiz (Secretary Imperial Indian Citizen- 
ship Association, Bombay). Mr. H. K. 

Mukerjee and others. It is a pity 
that these reports were never circulated 
in the principal vernaculars Hindi 
and Tamil in South Africa. I feci 
sure Unit if this step had been taken a good 
deal of misery could have been averted. As far 
as I can set' nothing substantial has been done 
to alleviate the distress of these unfortunate people. 
I do not forget that spasmodic efforts have been 
made! form time to time to give temporary relief 
to these people but charily at the lust of lime is 
is only a palliative and can never be considered 
as a’eurative. Had any serious effort been made 
by the authorities concerned on the lines of the 
Indian Immigrants Friendly Service Committee 


group of homeless unemployed repatriated Indians 
at Madras 

nate it Indians in South Afriea lose ennlideiiee 
in the sincerity of the Indian Government for 
that will put an end to all hope of any co-operation 
without which no substantial improvement could 
be made in the situation." 

Mr. I*. I>. Singh came to the )'ishol-lllnmil 
oflieo also and just, when bo was leaving it. be 
saw a number ol returned emigrants who bad 
come to see me. \Y e talked with them. Holering 
to these people Mr. Singh told me : 




A group of repilriated Indians at Akra near C.tfc-utla 


“I shall never forget the 
look of despair in the eyes of 
those people. They complained 
of being Oil their la^t. legs 
and one could see that 
starvation was writ huge on 
their faces. They looked 
emaciated and ill. I could 
at once see that if was not 
one man’s work and it 
required the combined el forts 
ol public bodies like the 
V. M. f. A., the Arya 
Samaj and the Kamkrishmi 
Mission.” 


the problem '.would not have assumed such 
dimensions. It is yet not too late. The Indian 
Government has a moral obligation to fulfil for 
they were a party to the pernicious scheme and 
had definitely promised to give all assistance, to 
these repatriates on their return to India. An 
impression is fast gaining ground in South Afriea]that 
the Indian Government has failed in its duty and 
if things are not taken up in right, earnest it will 
have a deplorable result. It will be most imfortu- 


Mr. I*. H. Singh expressed 
bis gratefulne.-s i<> Mr. 

II. K. Mukerjee, Secretary 
of the V. M. (\ A. College 
Section and said : 

“The noble work that Mr. 
Mukerjee has been doing for 
the last twelve years deserves 
every praise at our bands. 
I am glad to learn that through the efforts of 
Messrs. Mukerjee mid Andrews Hirla Brothers 
Have given a good deal of help to the 

returned emigrants by supplying them food, 

Goth and medicine and we must thank them for 

their ehari tv.” 


Mr. Singh was not satisfied with the attitude 
of the Government of India and he wondered 
why the Government had been neglecting 
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this problem. It would not be u difficult, 
thing for them to organise the relief work 
on a pernmnant basis with the help of some 
non-qfficial workers. 


I invite the attention of Mr. G. S. Raj pay i 
of the Government of Tiulia to this question 
and hope that he will himself come to Calcutta 
to see tin* things with his own eyes. 


Pola Negri and Uday Shankar engagements. Miss Pola Negri the celebrated filmstar, 

Upon her recent return to New York from came to know that, Uday Shankar was dancing at 

Europe on her wav to Hollywood for motion picture the James Iheatre. Hie at mice engaged a box 

for herself and a lew friends. 

During the first intermission Miss Negri went 
back of t lie stage and greeted Mr. Shankar most 
cordially and said to him : 

“This is the greatest artistic tin il 1 1 have had in 
many years, in fact since the death of Anna Pavlowa. 
1 was so sorry that 1 could not see Pavlowa before 
her death. You know how much I admired that 
great dancer."' 

“Yes. I do know that,” said Shankar with much 
feeling. “And you know how much 1 admired her. 
I am so sorn that I could not dance for her even 
for only one evening with my full company of 
Hindu dancers and musicians." 

“I am going to India ; and I hone to meet von 
there." 

“I shall he most happy to greet you in India ; 
and shall he delighted to show you the matchless 
glories of our arts." 

Miss Negri stayed to the very end of tin 1 perfor- 
mance ; and when Tandava Xrittva, the last number 
on the programme, was finished, she rose to her feel 
and cheered Shankar most heartily through several 
curtain calls ; and Shankar bowed to her in the 
box. And when asked hv Mr. Basanta Knomnr Hoy 
how she liked the Tandava Nrittya, Miss Negri said 
most emphatically : 

“It was superb. In fact all the movements of all 
his dances are super)) indeed. Shankar is simply 
divine. I cannot say more ; .jjnd I cannot say 
less. Shankar is simply divine.’’' ■ - 


Non: : On Plato 1J facing p. 419 of the last 
issue of The Modern Iteriew Uwas published 
“Kama I)cva” by the courtesy of Elizabeth Dyson. 
This is the dry point of. impersonation of “Kama l)eva" 
by Air. Uday Sankar, the celebrated Indian dancer. 



Pola Negri and Uday Shankar 


MAHATMA GANDHI WELCOMES REVIVAL OF 
SWARAJYA PARTY 


By RAMANANDA CIIATTERJKE 


D URINr; the last week of March some 
Congress leaders held a conference at. 
Delhi with a view to reviving the Swarajya 
Party and, after arriving at some conclusions, 

, , P of them, namely, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bhulahha. 
)'sai and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, went to 
Patna to confer with Mahatma Gamllii. 1 he 
result of their discussions with (landhiji ij> to lie 
found in the following letter addressed by him 
to Dr. Ansari : 

Patna, April 5. 

“Dear Dr, Ansari, 

It was good of you, Air. Bhulahhai DciFfti and 
|)r. Bidhaif Hoy to come all. the way to I «lna to 
discuss the resolutions arrived at recently a 
informal meeting of some Congressmen at IMl 
and to ascertain my opinion on them. haic n 
hesitation in welcoming the revival of tin kw»rftj 
Party and the decisions of that meeting to take, 
part in the forthcoming election to the Assembly, 
which yon tell me is about to he dissolved. My 
views on the utility of legislatures in the present 
ofnfe are well known, They remain, on the whole, 
what they" were in 1101 Hut J feel that it is not 
only the right but also the duty of every ( ongress- 
man who for some reason or other does not want 
to or cannot take part in civil resistance and who 
has faith in entry into legislatures to seek entry 
and form combinations there to prosecute the 
programme which he or they believe to be in the 
interest of the country. Consistently with my 
views above-mentioned, I shall be at the disposal 
of the party at all times and render such assistance 
as it is in my power to give. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi.” 

The revival of tin* Swarajya Party is to he 
welcomed for various reasons. All those who 
want to fight the forces arrayed against the 
strmro-le for freedom should fight, them on all 
fronts. The legislative bodies constitute one 
such front. They should never he, they should 
never have been, left to he filled by a majority 
of those who cry ditto to the bureaucracy. It is 
true the old Swarajya Party could not completely 
gain its object. But it did succeed in preventing 
the passage of some anti-national, some repressive 
laws -at least in their original drastic, forms. 
Some substantial amendments were made in them 
at the instance of the party. Tt also succeeded m 
carrying many important resolutions in the teeth 
of the Government nominated and week-kneed 
elected members. Moreover, so long as the 
Swarajist members were in their full strength in 
the central and provincial legislatures, Govern- 
ment had to take care not to show utter disregard 
for public opinion in the bills brought before 


tin ‘in. It may be objected that as the old 
Swarajya Party did not succeed in its main 
object, i! would be useless to revive the party. But 
the No-ehangcrs, the Non -co-opera tors, also have 
not succeeded in gaining their principal object, 
namely, the allainment of Swaraj. Nor have 
the Liberals succeeded in gaining their object. 
It, should always be borne in mind by the 
soldiers of liberty of all parties and every party, 
that many peoples have had to struggle very 
much longer than a decade or two for winning 
freedom. Repeated failures did not damp their 
ardour. 

After the Swarajists as a party bad retired 
from the legislatures, the opposition became very 
weak in the central and provincial legislatures. 
(Jovernmcnt were able to arm themselves with 
all the weapons of repression which they required 
to frustrate the efforts of the loaders of the 
people to* win self-rule. They have in fact now 
got a superabundance of instruments of repression. 
Many things which people could do and say 
and write a decade or live years ago without 
infringing any law are now unlawful or illegal. 
The executive and the police have fully utilized 
their experience of the past few years and have 
got laws passed depriving the people of many 
ordinary rights of free citizens and havo succeeded 
in giving the. ordinances a permanent place in 
the statute book as ordinary laws. In Bengal 
in particular, what is known as Martial Law, 
which, wherever enforced, is of short duration 
during emergencies, has been eodilied as perma- 
nent ""law.- Already some prisoners lmve been 
sentenced to death, although their action, which was 
undoubtedly reprehensible, did not result in the 
deatli of aiiy human being. And this in an age 
when the death penalty has been abolished in some 
countries for actual murder and when there is a 
widespread movement for its abolition in other 
countries. Hundreds of young men and women are 
in detention without trial, and a law has been 
made that nobody must show “unduo” concern for 
them ! 

It, may he that, even if the Swarajist members 
had* been in the Councils all along, (iovernment 
would and could have done by some means or 
other what they have provided themselves with 
the Authority given by the legislatures for doing. 
But certainly not so easily as tho emasculated 
legislatures have enabled them to do. 

The attainment of each and every thing that 
.is worth having is no doubt valuable, but the 
struggle to attain is not less important. The 
struggle both tests and develops our manhood. 
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Whatever the result, the struggle should 
continue. By this it is not meant 
that means and methods, policies and 
principles and strategy do not matter, provided 
there is some sort of struggle. What is meant 
is that every e ire ought to he taken in the 
choice of means, methods, policies and strategy — 
all to be consistent with sound principles, but 
that, if the struggle become.? unsuccessful, the 
endeavour is not to be given up, only the 
strategy has to be changed. 

Here it may be observed that, if the members 
of the revived Swarajya Party seek election to 
the legislatures in the hope of winning Swaraj 
through them they are destined to be disappointed. 
“The national demand” was accepted by the 
central legislature by a majority more than once, 
but the British Government have; totally ignored 
such demands. Swaraj cannot be won through the. 
councils as they are. Nor can it be attained 
through the programme of Non-co-operation as 
followed by the Congress. The words, “1 told you 
so,” and the spirit underlying them are hateful to 
me. It is not in that. spirit, therefore, hut simply for 
the sake of supplying information, that [ wish to 
tell the reader that some fourteen years ago it 
seemed to me that the programme of Non-co-opera- 
tion would fail. I gave the reasons in The 
Modern ffrrinr for October, 1!)20, pages IbT-bS. 
Those reasons exist today in a stronger form. 

The people of India ought to try to convince 
the people of Great Britain that India’s freedom 
would he good not only for India but for Great 
Britain and all other countries, and that it is 
absolutely necessary for human freedom and 
welfare. Newspapers, periodicals, tracts, pamphlets, 
bulletins, books and other publications should 
familiarize our people and all the world with our 
ideals and arguments— with our case in short. 
Speeches and debates in India and abroad should 
be delivered and held with the same object. If 
we are sufficiently active, all these may convert 
reasonable people and idealists in Great Britain 
like their fellows in other countries to our point 
of view. But as in other foreign countries so in 
Great Britain, the number of idealists and 
reasonable people is small. The conversion of 
the whole British nation or the British Govern- 
ment in power at any time to our point of view 
in the near future, if it be at all possible at 
any time, cannot be expected. Hence in addition 
to the method of persuasion referred to above, 
some method or methods of putting pressure on 
the British people and Government must be 
constantly followed. The methods must be such 
that the resulting 'cumulative pressure may be 
irresistible. We live in such times that,* though 
we are a disarmed and unarmed people, it is 
necessary to state in unequivocal language that 
the struggle, the fight, the methods, the strategy, 
the pressure, that I have in view is wholly 
unconnected with the use of physical force. Anil 
this for two main reasons. The most prominent 


leaders of India are wedded to ahimm or non- 
killing. And under the present circumstances 
of India, if any one wishes to pit the necessarily 
unorganized, untrained, and quite insufficiently 
equipped force of any section of the Indian 
people against the highly organized, trained and 
scientifically equipped land, sea and air forces 
of the British Government, he is destined not 
only to disastrous failure but even <o un- 
intentionally putting obstacles in the way of 
others whose object is to win freedom for India 
in a non-violent way. 

It is not the object of this article to say how 
the pressure that 1 speak of may be applied. 

If the Legislative Assembly were dissolved 
before the introduction of the ■‘Reforms,” it 
would not be impracticable for the revived 
Swarajya party to capture the majority of the 
elective seats. Lord Willingdon’s Government 
and the British Government would have, the 
world believe that their dual policy of repression 
and of offering some “Reforms” n In the White 
Paper proposals had the approval — at least the 
acquiescence, of the people of India. The people of 
India know that such a claim, if made, would be 
utterly at variance with the truth. But a mere 
assertion of this description will not do. There 
should bean irrefutable demonstration of the truth. 
If the new Swarajya party ( -why not also the 
Liberals ?) contest all the elective seats by 
declaring their opposition to the dual policy 
and the White Paper proposals and if I hey 
succeed in capturing the majority of scats, that 
would furnish the incontestable proof required. 
That would be one gain. Moreover, the Swarajist 
members of the central and provincial legislatures 
would, as the opposition, be able, to do, during 
the period of continuance of the present constitu- 
tion of India, all that the former Swarajist 
members were able to do. That might not 
be much, hut it would be something. 

Condemnation of the dual policy of the 
Government would perhaps be one part, the 
destructive part, of the election; slogan of the new 
Swarajya party, the other, tho Constructive part, 
being whole-hearted support given to what 
Mahatmaji had demanded on behalf of India at 
the Round Table Conference. Victory won by 
the Swarajya party on such a ticket would go to 
show, what is the truth, that Mahatmaji really 
spoke for the people of India. 

After their election the Swarajist members need 
not and would not merely be critics and opponents 
of the Government within the Council .Chambers. 
They would perhaps make use of their position 
and powers to introduce and promote constructive 
legislation for the public good and move resolu- 
tions with the same object in view. If Govern- 
ment introduced any such legislation or a 
Government member moved any such resolution, 
it would not be at all wrong to support them. 

The Swarajists need not be deterred by the 
objection that a programme of opposition cum 




MAHATMA GANDHI 

The Greateat worker for the uplift of the Lowly 
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co-operation of the above description would be 
tantamount to “working the Reforms." Those 
who are capable of thinking for themselves 
should not be afraid of a phrase, bill should do 
whatever is for the public good. 

Congress has a following which is counted by 
tin? thousand. The legislative bodies can make 
room for only a few hundreds. And Mahatma 
Gandhi has clearly stated in his letter to 
Dr. Ansari that Council-entry is only for lliose 
Congressmen who for some reason or other do 
not want to or cannot take part in civil resis- 
tance and who have faith in entry into legislatures 
to form combinations there to prosecute the 
programme which they believe to be in the 
interest of the country. 

Whether the Swarajya party be the majority 
or a minority of the adherents of the ( ’ongress, 
th(» majority of Congressmen would remain 
outside the Councils to follow the Congress 
programme in the country. And it has been 
stated authoritatively that the revived Swarajya 
party’s programme would include not merely 
Council-entry hut that the Swarajists would do 
outside the Councils what other Congressmen 
would do. It. is true Council work brings 
to many a kind of fame which the doers of 
more valuable work outside fc^e . Councils 
cannot enjoy. But there are many ifuSh hi arid 
outside the Councils who do some kinds of work 
only for their excellence, not earing whether their 
labours would be rewarded with fame. Every day 
all the indigenous daily papers of India give 
publicity to the speeches, views, etc, of various 
persons all of whom are not indisputably 
superior to the ablest editors of the dailies. But 
the opinions of the ablest of these editors find 
publicity for the most part in the columns of the 
papers they edit — not in all the dailies. Not- 
withstanding this difference in the extent of 
publicity, which is a kind of fame, the ablest 
editors remain editors, leaving stump orators and 
demagogues to enjoy their greater publicity and 
their more extensive fame. From examples of this 
kind it seems to us that it need not be 
apprehended that Council-entry would deprive 
other kinds of service of the people of all value 
and attraction in the eyes of all Congressmen. 

Council-entry may he difficult for those who 
have been in deadly earnest about Civil Dis- 
obedience, which is Civil Rebellion. Mahatma 
Gandhi declared himself a rebel at least once, 
if not more often. One cannot bo a rebel and a 
loyal subject at the same time, or by turns. It 
is, therefore, only natural for Gundhiji not to 
seek to enter any legi dative body, for after 
becoming a member one has to take the oath of 
allegiance. I do not know how many Congress- 
men have thought or declared themselves rebels. 
Of course, it is possible for rebels to become 
loyal subjects. But if any one still feels that he 
is a rebel, he cannot take the oath of allegiance 
without forswearing himself. 
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If the Government do not dissolve the Assemb- 
ly in the near future and order n general 
election, that would clearly mean that they are 
not prepared to faee the verdict, of the country 
on the dual policy and the White Paper and 
accent the challenge of a strong opposition in 
the lower house of the central legislature. 

After the introduction of the “Reforms” n In 
the White Paper, or n In the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s report and recommendations, which 
would most, probably he worse, there would he 
little probability of any Nation ili-t opposition 
doing anything effective. For the National opposi- 
tionists can come mostly from the Hindu 
community. But that community, though 
forming an overwhelming majority of _ the 
population, lias been reduced lo the position 
of an impotent minority in the While 
Paper Scheme. And against the forces o! 
nationalism that. Scheme has arrayed the nominees 
of the ruling Princes, the communulist Muslims, 
the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians, etc., all ot 
whom h ive been given seats out of ail proportion 
to their numbers. In the. case of the Hindus, 
neither numerical strength, nor eiluoation, nor 
public spirit, nor ability, nor business enterprise, 
nor the (major) share of the revenue contributed 
by them,* has been taken into consideration. 
There art' Nationalists in the Muslim community, 
no doubt. But the Moslem community being 
smaller than the Hindu, Moslem Nationalists 
have always been smaller in number than Hindu 
Nalionali-H And the White Paper Scheme has 
made such indecent exhibition of favouritism 
to that community that there are at present 
very few genuine Nationalists left among 
Mussulmans. 

So in the constitution with which India would 
most likely be cursed io the near future, the 
Swarajists as the whole or a major section of 
the opposition would not. probably be an actually 
effective force. Nevertheless, even in the future 
constitution, and certainly in the existing one, 
members of the legislature who possess a spirit 
of independence, courage, adequate information 
and debating powers, and who are not halting 
and travelling allowance-hunters, favour- hunters 
and job-hunters for themselves or relatives, would 
be a distinct gain to the legislatures and the 
country. The gain would be at least this that 
the political paralysis and defeatism from which 
the country has been suffering would be at an 
end, at least to a small extent. 

•Some sort of political activity had become 
necessary owing to the suspension of mass civil 
disobedience after the informal Poona conferences. 
For, very few went in for individual civil disobedience 
thereafter. But even that has been practically 
put a stop to by Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 
of ‘April 7 last. The scheme of constructive 
.work outlined therein is entirely non-political. 
Hence, a political programme has become an 
urgent necessity. 



MAHATMA GANDHI “MONOPOLIZES” SATYAGRAHA FOR 

SWARAJ 

BY RAMANANDA CHATTER,] EE 


T HE statement on Satyagraha and Civil 
Disobedience which Mahatma Gandhi issued 
at Patna on the 7th of April last, contains 
the following prefatory words : 

“This statement was drafted hy me on my day 
of silence at Subarea, that is, Easter Monday, the 
2nd instant. I passed it on to Kajendra Balm 
and then it was circulated among the friends who 
were present. The original draft has undergone 
considerable revision. It is also abridged. But 
in essence if remains as it was on Monday. I 
regret that l have not boon able to show it to all 
friends and colleagues with whom I would have 
been delighted to share it. But as 1 had no doubt 
whatsoever about the soundness of my decision 
and as I knew that civil resistance of some, friends 
was imminent, I was not prepared to take urn risk 
of delaying publication by wailing tor the opinion 
of friends. The* decision and every word of the 
statement are in answer to intense introspection, 
searching of the heart and waiting upon God. The 
decision carries with it retied ion upon, no single 
individual. It. is a humble admission of my own 
limitations and a due sense of the tremendous 
responsibility that I have carried on my shoulders 
all those long years.” 

This paragraph shows that Mr. Gandhi 
drafted his statement before Dr. An sari, Dr. B. C. 
Roy and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai saw him on the 
4th April. The drafting was no doubt preceded 
by the conference of the would-be Swarajists at 
Delhi and the conclusions reached hy them. 
It is not known whether Mahatmaji had any idea 
of those decisions at the time of drafting his 
• statement. 

It is only natural that, before arriving at any 
important decision, a man of Mr. Gandhi’s firm 
and deep faith in God should wait upon Him 
for light. But though lie certainly does so, and 
has done so in this particular instance, his 
decision will he generally judged by the appeal 
that it makes to men’s reason and conscience, 
though there may he followers of Malmtmaji 
who may take it as a God-Inspired statement. 
It is well known that the scriptures of the 
historical religions of the world are claimed hy 
their orthodox followers to he revelations from 
God. But others accept or reject particular 
portions of these scriptures according as they do 
or do not satisfy their reason and conscience. 
On account of this critical and rationalistic 
attitude of outsiders, many intelligent and wise 
defenders of their respective faiths, when they try to 
convince outsiders, do not any longer take their 
stand upon the revealed or inspired character of this 
scripture or that, but try to prove that they are 
soul-satisfying. Hence, just as in the case of the 
scriptures, so in that of secular documents, it is 


best not to say that they are the outcome ot 
waiting upon God. For, if the documents are logical 
and sound, that itself would be their passport to 
general acceptance. But if they are wholly or 
in part illogical and unsound, the blame for such 
unsoundness and illogicality may be attached 
to God by scoffers and unbelievers. Of 
course, that would not injure God. But why 
give any opportunity to anybody to blaspheme ? 
Moreover, as it is not always certain that 
what one considers God’s voice is really His 
voice and not one’s own prepossessions and 
inclination.", it is best not to speak of any 
decision as tins result of waiting upon God. 

Mr. Gandhi says that “the decision carries 
with it reflection upon no single individual.” 
There can he no question that he does not 
intend it to carry with it any reflection upon 
any single individual. But it seems to me that 
it does unintentionally carry with it such 
reflection upon many, which will ho shown 
below. 

Mahatmaji writes : 

“This statement owes its inspiration to a personal 
chat with the inmates and associates of the 
Satyagraha Ashram who had just come out of 
prison and whom at Rajendra Balm's instance I 
had sent to Bihar. More especially is it due to 
a revealing information I £Ot in the course df a 
conversation about a valued companion of long 
standing who was found reluctant to perform the 
full prison task, preferring his private studies to 
the allotted task. This was undoubtedly contrary 
to the rules of Sal.yagralia. More than the 
imperfection of the friend whom 1 love more than 
ever it brought home to me my own imperfections. 
The friend said he had thought that 1 was aware 
of his weakness. I was blind. Blindness in a 
leader is unpardonable. 1 - saw at once that I 
must for the time being remain the sole representa- 
tive ot civil resistance inaction. 

“During the informal conference week at Poona 
in July last I had stated that while many indivi- 
dual civil resistors would be welcomed even one 
was sufficient to keep alive the message of Satya- 
graha. Now after much searching of the heart 
I have arrived at the conclusion that in the 
present circumstances only one, and that myself 
and no other, should for the time being bear the 
responsibility of civil resistance if it .is to succeed 
as a means of achieving puma swarajJ' . 

In practically calling off civil disobedience, 
Mahatmaji has done the right thing. After mass 
civil disobedience had been suspended after the 
informal Poona Conference, not many went in 
for individual civil disobedience. That showed 
that, whatever the reason, there was no longer much 
life left in the movement So, instead of trying 
to keep up a mere formality or an outward 
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diow, it was best practically to admit that the 
n il thing no longer existed. That is how I, a 
mere onlooker, look at the matter. Hut Malmt- 
maji’s reasons for henceforth hearing the whole 
burden, of civil disobedience for Swaraj on his 
own shoulders are different. 

Practically, his case for calling off civil 
disobedience for Swaraj rests on a single indi- 
vidual, “a valued companion of long standing,” 
having done things “contrary to the rules of 
Satyagraha.” I do not know the rules of Satya- 
graha. But Satyagraha had gone on for more 
than a decade, during which period tens of 
thousands, if not lakhs, have been its adherents. 
It is surprising that Mahatma Gandhi has only 
now, when the movement is at its lowest ehh, 
lets discovered that there lias not been a. single 
true Satyagrahi, except perhaps himself. 
Numerous men and women among them have 
Inst their all, have borne lathi charges of 
the police and military, have endured physical 
torments of various other kinds, and women 
sityagrahis or female relatives of satyagrahis or 
their neighbours have complained of having been 
dishonoured; and yet they have remained non- 
violent. As I write, the prison experiences of a 
brill is lit young research student, narrated to me 
by himself, come to my mind. He related them 
t > me quite calmly, without any resentment. I, 

■ in old man, could not help getting excited when 
listening to his story. But afterwards l came 
to think that he was an example of the miracle 
wrought by Satyagraha. There must he many 
'tich. Mahatma Gandhi is a great man, a good 
man, a saint, beyond compare in his own 
line. But so far as sacrifice and sufferings 
-o, I humbly venture to think that there 

arc numerous followers of his who have made 
very great sacrifices and suffered greatly, and, 
if Mahatmaji’s fasts be not taken into consideration, 
their sufferings and sacrifices in India have 

been greater than his. In Indian jails Mahatmaji 
bus lived in comparative comfort compared with 
die conditions of life of numerous civil dis- 
obedience prisoners. 

From one solitary example of a person who 
preferred his private studies to the performance 
"f the full prison task, Gandhiji comes to the 
conclusion that no one among his colleagues and 
followers is or is fit to he a true Satyagrahi. 

I do not mean any disrespect to him, hut I 

' mi not follow his logic. The very fact that so 
few Congressmen have complained of what has 
appeared to non-Congrcssmen to be unintentional 
injustice to many Satyagrahis on the part of 
Gandhiji, appears to show that there are very many 
frue Satyagrahis who are above feeling resentment. 

Mahatmaji says, “I was blind. Blindness in 
a leader is unpardonable.” I do not know if 
>ueh blindness is not a disqualification in or 
(< >r a Satyagrahi. 

Gandhiji proceeds : 

“I feel that the masses have not received the 

full message of Satyagraha * owing to its adulters- 


Hon in (In* process of transmission. It has become 
clear to me that spiritual instruments suffer in 
their potency when their use is taught through 
non-spiritual media. Spiritual messages are stuf- 
propagating. Tin* reaction of the masses through- 
out the Harijan tour has been tin* latest forcible 
illustration of what 1 mean. The splendid response 
of the masses has been spontaneous. Tin* workers 
themselves were amazed at the attendanee and the 
fervour of vast masses whom they had never 
reached. 

“Satyagraha is a purely spirit mil weapon. R 
may )>e used for what may np|>ear to he mundane 
ends and through men and women who do not 
understand its spirituality provided the director 
knows that the weapon is spiritual. Fverynno cannot 
use surgical instruments. Many may use. them 
if there is an expert behind them directing their 
use. I claim to be a Satyagraha (‘Xpert in the 
making. I have need to he far more careful than 
the expert surgeon who is a complete master of his 
science. I am still a humble searcher. The very 
nature of this science of Satyagraha precludes the 
student from seeing more than tin* step immediately 
in front of him.” 

Then* is and cun he no question that Malmt- 
inaji is far more, spiritually advanced than the 
generality of men and tin* generality of non- 
co-operators* It is, therefore, no wonder that the. 
masses have responded splendidly to his personal- 
ly delivered appeal throughout his Harijan tour. 
But the wonder is that In* has taken thirteen 
long years to discover that Satyagraha 
has reached the masses through “non-spiritual 
media.” I know very few Satyagrahis or 
non -co-operators. It would be impudence 
on my part, therefore, to question Mahatmaji’s 
diagnosis. But the conclusion seems irresistible 
that either the non-co-operators are a bad lot, 
or that Mahatmaji’s standard being very exacting 
they appear worse than they are. 

Mahatmaji states his conclusion thus, giving 
reason s : 

“The introspection prompted by the conversa- 
tion with the Ashram inmates has led me to the 
conclusion that T must advise all Congressmen to 
suspend civil resistance for Swuruj as distinguished 
from specific grievances. They should leave it to 
ine alone. It should lx; resumed by others in my life- 
time only under my direction, unless one. arises 
claiming" to know the science better than I do and 
inspires confidence. I give this opinion as the 
author anil initiator of Satyagraha. Henceforth, 
therefore,- all who have been impelled to civil 
resistance for Swaraj under my advice, directly 
given or indirectly inferred, will please desist from 
civil resistance. I am quite convinced that this 
is the best, course in the interest of India’s fight 
for freedom. 

“l am in deadly earnest about this greatest, of 
weapons at the dis|x>sal of mankind. It is 
claimed for Satyagraha that it is a complete 
substitute for the violence of war. It is designed 
therefore to reach the hearts both of the so-called 
“terrorists” and the rulers who seek to root out 
the “terrorists” by emasculating the whole nation. 
But the indifferent civil resistance of many, grand 
as it has been in its results, has not touched 
the hearts either of the "terrorists” or the rulers 
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ad a class. Unadulterated Satyagraha must touch 
the hearts of both. To test the truth of the 
proposition Satyagraha needs to be confined to 
one qualified person at a time. The trial has 
never been mane. It must made? now. 

“JLet me caution the reader against mistaking 
Satyagraha for mere civil resistance. It covers 
much more than civil resistance. It means 
relentless search for truth and the power that 
such a search gives to the searcher. The search 
can only bo pursued by strictly non-violent means.” 

As Gandhi ji is the author and initiator of 
Satyagraha, no nun will dispute bis right, to 
‘monopolize* its practice, particularly as its 
practice is neither pleasant nor profitable, in the 
popular and worldly sense. But is it a correct 
general proposition that the author and initiator 
of a science ' say, surgery, which Gandhiji has 
named) is justified in preventing all others from 
pursuing if, after allowing them to do so for a 
dozen years lias no one acquired the 
necessary spiritual ami othei qualifications 
during this long period ? 

I long with all mv heart for an effective 
substitute for war. It would be blis; for me to 
live to see the success of Satyagraha in preventing 
violence and achieving the results of violence. 

As for touching the hearts of the rulers and 
the “terrorists,” as L do not know either class, 
I cannot judge whether Satyagralm will really 
touch their hearts. I hope and believe that to 
the extent that they are human their hearts can 
be touched. But machines have no hearts. 
Therefore, if men become like parts of machines, 
they cannot respond to Satyagraha. 

Not having been a civil resister or a 
Satyagrahi, I cannot quite understand how 
there can he among Congressmen many 
persons who are fit to offer civil resistance for 
the redress of specific grievances without there 
being a single one fit to offer it for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. To be obliged to live under 
Other-raj because of the absence of Swa-raj is 
a comprehensive grievance, including all or 
most specific grievances. The difference between 
the former grievance and the latter grievances 
is mainly not of kind, hut of magnitude and 
degree. For the redress of both by Satyagraha, 
it is necessary to touch the heart of the rulers. 
Therefore, it seems to me that, if there are 
many Congressmen fit to offer Satyagraha for 
the redress of specific grievance's, there may be 

at least a few who arc (it to undertake Katya- 
grahu for the redress of the comprehensive 
grievance, mainly, absence of Swa-raj.. 

A programme for the “freed” civil resisters 
follows. 

“What arc the civil registers thus freed to do 
if they are to be ready for the call whenever it 
comes ? They must learn the art and the beauty 
of self-denial and voluntary poverty. They must 
engage themselves pi nation-building" activities, the 
spread of khaddar through personal hand spinning 


and hand weaving, the spread of communal unity 
of hearts by irreproachable personal conduct 
towards one another in every walk of life, tin* 
banishing of untouehability in every shape or 
form in one’s own person, the spread or totnl 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs 1 »\ 
personal contact with individual addicts and generally 
by cultivating personal purity. These are services 
which provide maintenance on the poor man’s 
scale. Those for whom the poor man’s scale is not 
feasible should find a place in small unorganized 
industries of national importance which give a 
better wage. 

“Let it he understood that civil resistance is for 
those who know mul perform the duty of voluntary 
obedience to law and authority.” 

Malmtmaji’s spiritual and ethical ideal i> 
very high and beautiful. It is worthy of being 
pursued not only by Congressmen hut by all 
men. His constructive programme of nation- 
building will do great good to the country if 
carried out. I could wish he had added t,h<* 
item of spread of education. Mere literacy may 
not have much value. But as a means to a 
great end, it is very valuable, and indispensable 
where large masses of men are concerned. 
So far as the religio-political atmosphere 
of the country is concerned, universal education 
cannot but he beneficial by destroying to some 
extent superstitious hero-worship. 

It is to he noted that then; is no purely and 
directly political item in the programme. U 
the omission due to the fact that Gandhi ji 
has resolvod to eschew politics for one year “? 
But that guess may be wrong. For his state- 
ments relating to the revival of the Swarajya 
party and Council-entry are politics. 

In conclusion Mahatmaji says : 

“It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing 
this statement I am in no way usurping the 
function of the Congress. Mine is mere advice to 
those who look to me for guidance in matters of 
Satyagraha.” 

This is true. But to. the generality of 
Congressmen Mahatma*' Gandhi’s advice is a 
mandate. There have* been • demands, no doubt, 
for a meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, and a meeting of a plenary session 
of the Congress.* Such meetings are desirable. 
If they are held and Mahatmaji attends them, 
it is more than probable that his “advice” will 
carry the day. 

I cannot conclude this article without paying 
a tribute to Mahatmaji’s self-control and spirit of 
detachment. Satyagraha, Civil Resistance, Non-co- 
operation were his spiritual offspring, on whose 
success high hopes were built. Yet their demise or 
suspended animation does not evoke a single sigh, a 
single note of sadness, or a single word of 
despondency. What utter cheerful resignation 
to the will of God ! What faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Truth and Right and Justice! 




Present Assembly's Verdict Would 
Be Worthless 

Calcutta morning papers of th<* 2(>th 
April contained the following telegram : 

Simla, April 25 

While a good deal of speculation is st ill going 
on as to the nature of the Government pronounce- 
ment to be made, shortly regardin';- the life, of tin* 
present Assembly, the “United Press'* learns that 
extension will be granted to the Assembly for 
another year. 

It is* also revealed that the Press report, about 
the supposed unanimity of the Willingdon Cabinet 
favouring dissolution is incorrect, inasmuch as at 
least two Indian members of the Executive 
Council are understood to have supported Sir 
Samuel Hoare in his contention that the Assembly 
should not be dissolved until it: has given a 
favourable verdict ou the Joint Select Committee 
report on constitutional reforms, which is likely to 
be published in August next. 

One of the topics which is now being discussed 
most is what will the Swaraj Party do if their 
anticipation of a General Election is frustrated by 
the Government’s non-dissolution decision.— United 

Press. 

Congress is the best organized and the 
largest and most representative body in Tndia. 
As Congress did not take part in the elections, 
through the Swarajya party, when the present 
.Assembly was elected, it is a very inadequate- 
ly representative legislative body. Moreover, 
its elected members were returned neither 
on the White Paper nor on the Joint Select 
Committee's report issue. For these reasons, 
should the Assembly be not dissolved now 
but. should be dissolved after it had given a 
favourable verdict on the Joint Select Com- 
mittee's report, that verdict could not be 
taken as representing Indian public opinion. 
Should the Assembly be granted an extension 
for another year with the object stated in 
the telegram, it would not be unfair to 
consider such a move as an attempt to 


hoodwink the British and the world public 
into tin* false belief that the Indian people 
approved of any constitution resembling that 
sketched out in the White Paper or any 
other worse even than that. 

For really aseertaining the true opinion 
of the people of India on the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee's report through the 
Assembly, a general election of the Assembly 
members should be held after the publication 
of that report, making the report the issue. 

Waning and Waxing of Civil Dis- 
obedience and Terrorist Movements 

It is stated in the Government Report on 
the Administration of Bengal 1932-33, 
p. xviii : 

‘While the star of civil disobedience and the 
prestige of Congress were thus waning, numerous 
incidents illustrated the strength" and the 
widespread nature of the terrorist movement.” 

Government cannot bo accused of any 
partiality for either the civil disobedience or 
the terrorist movement. But. has any 
connection between the waning of the one 
and the waxing of the other ever been 
suspected by the official mind ? The lines 
quoted above seem to show that perhaps it 
has been. 

fi The Anticipated Effects of the 
Communal Award ” 

Paragraph 488 of the latest Bengal 
Administration Report on the general tone 
of the Press concludes with the following two 
sentences : 

“The most noticeable feature of the year was the 
growing cleavage between the Hindu and Moslem 
press, and the yradml disappearance of the 
nationalist section in the latter . The anticipated 
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effects of the Communal Award on the division 
between the two communities of ixnvers to be 
transferred by the new constitution mainly 

contributed to this dcvelbpjnent.” P. 175. 

[Italics ours. Editor, .1/. R.} 

So it was anticipated that the “Communal 
Award”' on the division of powers between 
Hindus and Moslems in the forthcoming con- 
stitution, would lead to growing cleavage 
between the Hindu and the Moslem press 
and the gradual disappearance of the 
nationalist section in the latter, which means, 
in other words, growing cleavage between 
Hindus and Moslems and the increasing 
scarcity of nationalists in the Muslim com- 
munity ! Anticipated by whom ? It is a 
subtle psychological (piestion whether what 
is anticipated is always also intended, when 
the anticipators and the authors of that of 
which the effect is anticipated are the same 
party. 

The Report does not supply any clue to 
the identity of the anticipator or anticipators. 
The introduction to it states that 

“The Report is published under the authority 
and with the approval of the Government of Bengal, 
hut this approval does not neecss uily extend to 
every particular expression of opinion.” 

Should the Bengal Government ever find 
itself in a tight corner on account of any 
expression of opinion in this Report, these 
words of the introduction would be useful 
as opening a backdoor for retreat. 

Offences against Women 

The latest Bengal Administration Report 
observes on the subject of offences against 
women : 

“On the 25th of August a circular letter 
appealing for funds was issued by the Women 
Protection Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Subha. This letter noted that ‘there has 
been an alarming increase in the number of 
crimes against women in this Province. In most 
of these cases Hindu women arc generally the 
victims’. The figures do not support either of 
these conclusions.” <. 

The Report then proceeds to give the 
figures. . 

“The total number of eases reported to the 
Police under sections II 54, 366, 376 of the Indian 
Penal Code for each of the four years 1929-32 
inclusive was 778, 697, 729, and 772 respectively. 
The total number of ‘True’ eases reported to the 
Police and the Magistracy combined for the same 
four years was 1029, 684, 690, and 821 respectively. 
The total number of persons arrested was 2006, 


1389, 1552 and 1657 and the total number of 
persons convicted was 409, 402, 352, and 409. 
These figures speak for themselves.” 

They do indeed, but not as the writer 
of the Report would have it. 

The Report admits that “the figures 
available may not reveal the . full extent of' 
the evil. And in fact there are frequent 
complaints in the papers that the police do 
not record or take up all cases reported at 
thanas. Moreover, fear of social obloquy and 
excommunication and terrorism exercised by 
the offenders lead to the hushing up of not a 
few cases. But let us assume that the 
figures are accurate, and let us exclude 
from consideration the year 1929, which 
appears to have been abnormal for some 
reason or other. Then the figures for the years 
1930, 1931 and 1932 respectively would stand 
thus: Cases imported to the Police, 097, 729 
and 772 , “True” cases reported to the Police 
and the. Magistracy combined, 084, 090, and 
821 ; and persons arrested 1389, 1552, and 
1057. In the case of each of these sets of 
figures, there has been a steady increase from 
year to year. As regards the number of 
persons convicted, in 1929 the number was 
409, which came down to 402 in 1930 and to 
352 in 1931 : but in 1932 it mounted up to 499, 
which is much larger than the figures for all 
the three previous years. So it is unquestion- 
able that the figures for 1932 are in all cases 
greater than the figures for 1930. Hence they 
do support the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha's statement that there has been an 
increase in the number .of crimes against 
tromen in Bengal. The* Sablm obviously 
made the statement with reference to recent 
years, just preceding the date of the circular 
letter wherein it was made. 

al’s Record not Worst 

The Report proceeds to observe, that “the 
suggestion that Bengal’s record is .worse than 
that of other provinces is also refuted by the 
figures.” It appears to be true that Bengal’s 
record is not the worst, but one cannot really 
understand how the figures in the Report 
enable one to arrive at such a conclusion. 
For, nowhere in the Report are the figures for 
the other Provinces given to make comparison 
possible. 
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The figures for the Panjab, Bengal and 
l\ P. are given below from the Police 
Administration Reports of those Provinces 
for 1932. 

Province Population Crimes Against 

Women in 1932 

Punjab 23.580,852 504 

V. P. 48;408 t 763 711 

Bengal 50,114,002 093 

These figures show that, considering their 
respective population, of the three provinces 
f«>r which alone we have got the figures before 
us t ho record of the Panjab is the worst, the 
next blackest being that of the I J. P. But the 
point is, not whose record is the most shameful 
hut that the records of all are disgraceful, and 
every effort should and must be made to wipe 
away the disgrace everywhere. 

The Communal Aspect of the Suiueot 

“With regard to the Communal aspect of 
tlie subject the figures sire” : — 

Tor the years 1929-31 inclusive the number 
of Hindu victims was 321, 325, 304, 307, 302, and 
338 ; wli-ile the number of Mahornmodaus was 
191, 579, 057, 538 and 582 respectively. These 
thru res show not only that thorn lias been no 
appreciable increase in the number of Hindu 
women assaulted, but that more Mahomniedau 
than Hindu women have suffered in this connec- 
tion, and that it is in respect, of the Mahommedan 
women that there has been some increase in the 
number of outrages.” 

In 1926 there were 324 plus 494 outrages 
nl ‘ 81 8 in sill. In 1931 there were 338 phis 
382 outrages, or 920 in all. lienee these 
figures, too, show that there has been an 
alarming increase. 

What we want is that there should be no 
outrages on women, no matter to what 
community they may belong. For gaining 
this object, Hindu brutes and Mussulman brutes 
s houhl be punished with impartial severity and 
dim; should be an awakening of the public 
conscience in both the communities. But 
hr her to the agitation for special action and 
legislation by. Government for putting down 
ihcso crimes has been carried on by Hindus 
:, lone. Mussulman leaders and the Moslem 
press have repeatedly asserted that outrages 
011 women very rarely, if at all, take place 
1,1 the Moslem community and that the 
a hduction of Hindu women is due generally to 
evil Hindu customs. The figures show that 
I that is a wrong assertion. ^ They ought to 


rouse the Moslem conscience. If Hindu 
maimers and customs were' mainly responsible 
for the evil, why should it be greater 
in the Moslem community ? 

The Report, goes on to state : 

“It in noteworthy also t hot , while outrages by 
Mahommedan men upon Hindu women during 
each of these six years numbered 111, 122, 105, 
114, 109. and 125 respectively, those jxTnet rated 
by Hindu men upon Hindu women totalled 205 
201, 198, 231, 234, and 194. respectively.” 

Tt would not be unnatural if the outrages 
upon Hindu women by Hindu scoundrels 
wen* really greater than those perpetrated 
on Hindu women by Moslem scoundrels. For 
Hindu men can mix with Hindu women more 
easily than Moslem men. But there is some 
reason to doubt whether tin* numbers of 
Hindu women victimized by Moslem men were 
really as low as the figures given in the 
Report would lead one to believe. For, in 
Hindu society the probability and fear of 
social obloquy, persecution and excommunica- 
tion are greater in cases of abduction by 
Moslem men than by Hindu men, and conse- 
quently there is perhaps greater hushing up 
of cases of the former class than of the latter 
class. 

The Report has given the figures of out* 
rages on Hindu women perpetrated by Hindu 
men and Moslem men respectively, but it has 
suppressed the figures of outrages perpetrated 
on Moslem women by Hindu men and Moslem 
men respectively, obviously because the 
number of Moslem women victimized by 
Hindu rogues is much less than the number 
of Hindu women victimized by Moslem rogues 
and much loss also than the number of Moslem 
women victimized by Moslem rogues. The 
Smrjibmii of the 12th April last has pub- 
lished these figures from a voluminous state- 
ment placed on the library table of the 
Bengal Legislative Council some time ago 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Reid. These figures 
are gi\ f en below. 

OUTRAGES OX WOMEN BY MOSLEM 
SCOUNDRELS 


Tear 

On Hindu 

On Moslem 

Total 


Women 

Women 


192(5 * 

113 

481 

594 

1927 

122 

570 


1928 

104 

400 

564 

1929 

114 

676 

790 

1930 

104 

531 

635 

1931 

125 

573 
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OUTRAGES ON WOMEN BY HINDU SCOUNDRELS 


Year 

On Hindu 
Women 

On Moslem 
Women 

Tot 

1920 

194 

9 

203 

1927 

201 

3 

204 

1928 

198 

10 

208 

1929 

230 

8 ’ 

244 

1930 

234 

0 

240 

1931 

197 

3 

200 


The figures compiled above from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Reid’s statement show that 
scoundrels belonging to the Moslem community 
perpetrate outrages on a far larger number 
of women than scoundrels belonging to the 
Hindu society. 

We have referred to the communal aspect 
of these shameful offences because the 
Government Report has done so. We consider 
it disgraceful that. Hindu society contains so 
many brutes. That according to Government 
statistics Moslem society contains scoundrels 
who perpetrate a far larger number of 
outrages does not in tin* least lhakc it less 
binding on the Hindu community to fight the 
evil in its own ranks as well as in the entire 
population of Bengal. As regards the duty 
of the Moslem community, it had better 
be pointed out and laid down by the Moslem 
press and leaders. 

Special Action and Legislation 
Certainly Required 

The Report observes in conclusion : 

“While the evil undoubtedly exists mid while 
the figures available may not. reveal the full extent 
of it., they are nevertheless a sufficient indication 
of the truth to enable it to he said that special 
action or legislation by Government is not required 
at the present, moment. The subject, however, is 
not. one which can be disposed of by statistics. 
That such crimes are perpetrated is a blot on the 
province, and the sense of horror they evoke is a 
welcome sign of a rising public conscience.” 

If one-hundredth of the outrages committed 
on Indian women with their attendant horrible 
cruelties had been committed on European 
women, it is perfectly certain thdfc the 
European community in India would have 
demanded that gang rape, if not also rape of 
all kinds, and abduction and kidnapping of 
women in cases where the victims cannot be 
found, should be made capital offences, and 
Government would have lost no time in 
meeting the demands. 

Government seem to take their stand on 


the fact that offences against women arc nut 
increasing. We have shown from their own 
figures that the evil has been on the increase, 
and we shall quote from the Police Adminis- 
tration Report of Bengal to show that we are 
right. But assuming that the evil is not 
increasing, it can neither be contended that it 
is decreasing. And, therefore, we assert most 
emphatically that special action and speciul 
legislation are undoubtedly required to fight 
the evil. Pious platitudes like those quoted 
above will not do. 

“Lies, Damned Lies and Statistics” 

The Report rightly says that “the 
.subject” “is not one which can be disposed of 
by statistics.” Far less can it bo disposed of 
by the kind of statistical information against 
which the British proverbial classification of 
lies, “lies, damned lies and statistics,” i> 
aimed. 

Blot on Whom ? 

The fact that such crimes are perpetrated 
is undoubtedly a blot on the province, as the 
Report says. But that is only part of tin 
truth. It is a blot on the Government also. 

It is also true that the sense of horror 
they evoke is a welcome sign of a rising 
public conscience. It would be a far more 
welcome sign if the word “public” included 
all sections of the public, and if one could be 
sure that the administrative machine had fully 
realized the seriousness of the evil. 

Increase in Offences Against Women 
Officially Admitted l 

While the latest v Bengal Administration 
Report has made an unsuccessful attempt to 
show that crimes against women have not been 
increasing in Bengal, the latest Report on 
Police Administration in Bengal expressly 
states that these crimes have increased . 
The exact words arc quoted below. 

“The increase of 94 eases under this head is 
most noticeable, Burdwan, Nadia and 'Hoogly being 
the worst contributors with increases of 21, 20 ana 
17 cases, respectively.” P. 23. 

The Government Resolution on this Police 
Administration Report contains the following 
paragraph : 

“His Excellency in Council notes that cases of 
offence committed against women under sections 
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;J65 and 331, Indian Penal Code, showed ari 
incre Hi of 91 ovu* the figure of the previous 
yen* — B ir l v m, X i lii ail LI mglily being the 
in lin contributors.” P. 2. 

If the rentier is puzzled to find differences 
in the figures given in Hie B *agul Administra- 
tion Report, B.;ngd Police Administration 
Report and Mr. Reid’s statement, the fault 
is not ours. 

One Smalt Reason for Council 
Entry 

Allegations of oppression and ventilation 
of grievances have been made very difficult 
and risky, if not wholly impracticable, at public, 
meetings and in the columns of newspapers. 
The only places where this can be done with 
some amount of freedom are the council 
chambers. But. there, too, it is only members 
who possess courage and a spirit of indepen- 
dence who can serve the public in this wav. 
lienee, the larger the number of (Congress- 
men then; whom fear of imprisonment and 
lathi-charges has not deterred from doing 
their duty according to their lights, the better. 

It Is no doubt true that often, if not in 
.•very case, even if a member brings very 
serious complaints to tin* notice of the 
Government in the council chamber, no 
public inquiries are made to ascertain the 
truth or falsity of the complaints, and 
newspapers do not publish these complaints 
for fear of the law or of the* press oifieer. 

A case in point is the number of very serious 
allegations contained in Mr. K. (\ Mitra’s 
speech in the Legislative Assembly on the 
19th March last, which is printed in full in 
the official report of the proceedings of the 
Assembly, pages 2 198-2502, and pages 2506- 
2512. Tn the newspapers this speech has 
been dismissed in a few lines. The speech ' 
related mainly to what had been alleged to 
have done to houses and other property and 
to many men and women in several villages 
in Midnapnr by soldiers and the police. But 
these allegations appear to be considered so 
trifling that even the Government members 
of the Departments concerned were not 
present to hear them ! No wonder that 
public investigations are not made, and Sir 
Samuel Hon re answers light-heartedly in the 
House of Commons, when questioned, that 
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the allegations are cither entirely unfounded 
or are exaggerated. If a true son of India 
were in the House of Commons as an M. LA, 
he might have challenged Sir Samuel to state 
which of the allegations were unfounded and 
which exaggerated. If any id legations are un- 
founded, there the matter ends. But if any 
arc exaggerated^ there is at least a grain of 
truth in them. What action is taken by the 
Government to redress this grain of grievance ? 

If there is really oppression anywhere, it 
is better that at least some members of 
legislatures should hear of them than that tho 
news should be entirely suppressed. And if 
the Houses ever came to contain an appreciable 
number of would-be free citizens, they might 
at least move a resolution demanding an open 
public inquiry into allegations of oppression 
like beating of men and women, rape, theft, 
destruction of property, etc., by soldiers or 
other public servants. 

Police officials Receive Condign 
Punishment —But in Germany f 

The Nazi Government has been criticized 
unsparingly when it deserved such criticism. 
But let it have well-merited praise, too, for 
at least one example of even-handed justice, 
(/., the following ease : 

Berlin, April 0. 

Diwuiic sentences wen* imposed at Stettin Court 
on three pnlicu otlieiuls for in.'illrciting permits in 
the Concentration Camp at Bredovv near Stettin, 
which is now closed. 

Hoffman, tho chief detective, was given thirteen 
years’ hard labour, another five years' hard 
labour and the third five years’ ordinary imprison- 
ment. Various civilians, charged wilh tho same 
offences, received sent cnees ranging from ten to 
two years’ imprisonment. The trial was held in 
camera. Reuter. 

We forget wliut punishment, if any, was 
inflicted oh those who were responsible for the 
shooting down of some detenus at the Hijli 
detention camp. Was it hanging, or thirteen 
or • five years’ hard labour or ordinary 
imprisonment ? 

Condemnation of the White Paper 
But not of the Communal Award l 

There is an endeavour going on for a 
united Ilindu-Moslem front against the White 
Paper scheme, but not against that part 
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(though an essential part) of it which is based 
on the communal “award.” The White Paper 
scheme has given very little power to the 
Indian people, and what little power has been 
given to them has been deliberately withheld 
from tin? Hindus as far as practicable, and 
given to the Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Moslems. The Hindus, who form three-fourths 
of the population of Britisfi India, and an 
absolute majority of the population of India, 
have boon proposed to be reduced by that 
scheme to the position of an impotent and 
insignificant minority, and the Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Moslems, with the ruling princes, 
have been proposed to be given s/afit/oi’/h/ the 
powers of tin* majority. Apart from the 
grave injustice to tin* Hindus involved in the 
White Paper scheme and apart from its 
thoroughly anti-national and undemocratic 
character, the communal “award” has divided 
India into various big and small mutually 
antagonistic groups — sex being pitted against 
sex, religious community against religious 
community, occupational class against occupa- 
tional class, racial group against racial 

group and one Hindu castc-group against 
another Hindu castc-group. So even if the 
proposed united I lindu-Moslem front of 
the kind indicated above succeeded in extor- 
ting the substance of independence or 
dominion status from the British Parliament 
and people, of which there is not the least, 
likelihood under the present “National” 
British Government, it would still mean that 
India would be a laud of warring groups 
which would not coalesce into a Nation. 
For that reason alone, if not for any other, the 
substance of independence, nay even 
independence itself, would not be desirable, if 
the condition precedent for obtaining it were 
the acceptance of the communal award. 

Wc have said that even if the Hindus 
and Moslems presented a united front of the 
kind proposed, the British National Govern- 
ment now in power would not agree to the 
transfer of more power to the Indian people 
than lias been proposed to be given to them 
in the White Paper scheme. On the contrary, 
the Tory Die-hards want more safe-guards or 
restrictions to be introduced in the future 
constitution of India. 

But supposing any Hindu leader or leaders 


accepted the communal “award” for the sake 
of a so-called Hindu-Moslcm Unity, wluu 
would be the? result ? To the extent of hi> 
or their Hindu following, the Hindus would 
be taken by the world public to be a people 
who do not know their own minds and win. 
are capable of temporizing and forswearing 
themselves ; for, hitherto, except some, 
not all, “depressed” Hindus, the Hindu 
community as a whole has condemned tin 
communal “award.” 

So, the first result of any Hindu leader- 
accepting the communal award would be tlial 
the thinking public in India anil abroad 
would cease to have any respect for tin- 
character, intelligence and political wisdom <d 
the Hindus. 

Another result would be that the Govern 
meat would make a higher bid for Moslem 
support. It has not been forgotten that when 
the l "nit v ( kmfcrence proposed to reserve 3*J 
per cent of the seats in the central legislature 
for the Moslems, Sir Samuel I Ion re lost u<* 
time to oiler them 33 x h per cent, and when 
the Unity Conference agreed to the separation 
of Sindh under some conditions the same 
British functionary declared unconditionally 
that Sindh would be separated, lienee, any 
effort to secure a united Hindu-Moslcm from of 
the kind proposed would only foster this auction- 
eering spirit. And it is no injustice to the 
Muslims to say that, /Hr/taps with a few 
exceptions, they, being "realists," not senti- 
mentalists or idealists, would accept the higluvl 
bid, namely, that of the ruling party, and conse- 
quently there would not Ue any united front. 

A third result would be that the Hindus 
would be further divided among themselves. 
For there, arc numerous Hindus who would 
never accept the communal “award" even if 
Mahatma Gandhi, not to speak of any lesser 
leader, were to accept it. They would form 
a very large and influential section. And 
there would not in effect be any, .united Hindu- 
Moslcm front, but only a combination of a 
section of the Hindus with the Moslems. 
Such a combination is not likely to succeed in 
extorting any appreciable amount of political 
power from the British Government. / 

It is a glorious privilege and duty of man 
to be in the minority of even one for the sake 
of Truth and Right, If Truth and Right 
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demand it, one should not mind separation 
from one’s own family, class, community, people 
nr nation. But the communal “award" is the 
negation of Truth and Right and Principle. 
And, therefore, no Indian, no Hindu, 
ought to further divide or sub-divide his 
eommunity by accepting, even temporarily, 
this poisonous rotten thing. 

Remember, Mahatma Gandhi risked his 
life by fasting to prevent the separation of 
I lie “depressed” class Hindus from other 
Hindus, as the original communal “award” 
would have had the effect of bringing about. 
It is verv likely that the suggested acceptance 
of the communal “award” by some Hindus, 
if the suggestion were acted up to, would 
bring about a further division of the 
Hindu community into more groups. Whether 
Mahatma Gandhi would fast to prevent such 
division or to re-unite the groups, after such 
division, is more than we know or ran 
anticipate. 

It has been attempted to be shown in the 
foregoing paragraphs of this note that there 
‘■unnot be a Hindu-Moslem combination of 
the kind proposed, and that even if there be 
a combination of that sort of Moslems with 
-«»mc Hindus, it will not succeed in getting 
any appreciable political concessions from 
Britain for India. But supposing such a 
combination of some Hindus with the Moslems 
succeeded in getting more power from the 
ruling race on the understanding that the 
communal “award” would remain intact, what 
would be the result ? 

The result would be that the Hindus, the 
majority community of India, would be 
reduced to the position of an even more help- 
less and powerless minority than the White 
Paper proposes to reduce them to, and 
political power would continue to be practically 
monopolized bv the minority consisting of 
Moslems, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and the 
ruling princes ; and hence, it is the minority 
which would become more powerful, and the 
majority would grow relatively more powerless. 
We do not lay stress on the mere fact of the 
Hindus being the majority community and 
on the fact of that majority eommunity being 
reduced to the position of a powerless minority. 
But we do lay stress on the fact that the 
po\yerlessness of the . Hindus would be 


a calamity for India, because the Hindu 
community contains the majority of the 
nationalists, tin* patriots, the intelligentsia, 
and of the public-spirited, able, and self- 
sacrificing men and women possessed of a 
spirit of altruism and independence. 

Let us hope that, if Mahatma Gandhi 
cannot unsettle the communal “award,” he 
will try his utmost to prevent and succeed 
in preventing further injury being done to 
the national cause by tin* acceptance of that 
so-called “award” by any of his Hindu and 
other followers. 

The acceptance of. a thing makes its 
future repudiation difficult. There is just a 
possibility — it may not be a probability -of 
India getting a democratic constitution when 
the Labour party next comes into real power 
in Britain. Our non-acceptance of the com- 
munal “award” and persistent agitation for its 
annulment; and for the introduction of demo- 
cratic Swaraj would help that party. But 
acceptance of that so-called award would 
hamper even those members of that party 
who are most enthusiastic advocates of self- 
rule for India. 

Some Sanatanists and Mahatma 
Gandhi 

If would be doing a grave injustice to 
Sanatanists in general to assume that as a 
body they are in favour of violence and 
prom* to act foolishly. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviva is a Sanatauist, and has just presided 
over a Sanatauist conference. It is well 
known that he is entirely against any Sanatu- 
nists using, physical force against those who 
are called reformers, lie is the very personi- 
fication of sweet reasonableness. And there 
are many Sanatanists of lesser note and 
unknown to fame, who resemble him in these 
respects. It is to be hoped that persons like 
him and *hem would be able to restrain the 
fury of foolish so-called Sanatanists against 
Mahatnja Gandhi and his followers. 

We use the word “foolish" deliberately. 
Lt is really foolish to think that a man like 
Mahatma Gandhi can be prevented from acting 
according to his convictions by the fear of 
death. Both deductive and inductive reason- 
ing should lead one to this conclusion. If 
Gandhiji had never been subjected or threatened 
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to be subjected to fatal assaults, from his 
character alone one could infer that fear of 
death would not deter him from doing his duty. 
But he has in the past actually been assaulted 
several times, which might have ended fatally, 
without being deflected from his chosen 
path by a hair's breadth. 

Moreover, if Gamlhiji could be frightened 
into giving up the cause of the “untouchables/’ 
which is unthinkable* or killed and removed 
from the scene of his consecrated labours, 
others would take up the work with re-doubled 
zeal. And with or without workers for the 
cause from among the ranks of the “touch- 
ables,” it is bound to triumph. Hinduism will 
not die. Harijans will become respected 
members of the Hindu community and will not 
only keep it from dying but. add to its vitality 
and strength. . 

Argue with and against Mahatmaji by all 
means. But bnculine arguments directed 
against him are of no use. 1 

Pandit Mad tin Mohan Mataviya on 
llnfovchabilify 

At the seventh session of the Pan jab 
Provincial Sanatan Dharma Conference, held 
last month at Rawalpindi, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mnlaviya delivered his presidential 
address extempore. The greater portion of 
his address was devoted to a discussion of the 
problem of untouchability as at present 
understood. 

Quoting extracts from the Scriptures the Pandit 
imprcFScu upon the audience that untouchability 
as practised at present, was never sanctioned by 
the Vedas or sastras. No untouchabilitv existeo 
in congregations, melas, tirtlms, temples, schools 
and on the roads. Every human being had a 
right to have ‘dnrshan’ of the deity. 

It is cheering to learn from an orthodox 
Hindu scholar like the. Pandit that the Vedas 
and the other sastras do not sanction un- 
touchability. But whether they sanction it 
or not, it is bound to disappear, entirely. 
It has been disappearing gradually. The 
Hindus do not follow the Vedas or the other 
sastras in many vital things where strict 
adherence to the scriptures would have done 
them great good. Therefore, even if the 
scriptures did sanction the evil custom of 
uutouchability, it would uot have been 


consistent, logical or right for them to adhere 
to it 

Of course every human being has a right 
to have darshan (sight) of images or idols of 
gods and goddesses. Hindus in many places 
have gone further. Jn the festivals of the 
worship of the goddesses Durga and Saras vati 
in many places the actual worship has been 
performed by Hindus of the 11011 -Brahman 
“depressed” castes officiating as priests, 
and the food offered and afterwards partaken 
of by Hindus of various castes including 
Bra 1) mans, Namasudras, etc., sitting together, 
has been cooked by “depressed” class Hindus. 
Such festivals have not been followed by any 
untoward results. 

Referring to the billn now before the Central 
Legislature in this connection, the Pandit declared 
he was opposed to all of them on principle and 
would strain every nerve to get them withdrawn. 
Ho would not like the intervention of Government 
in religious matters. The Legislative Assembly, 
constituted as it was of Muslims, Christians, 
Pars is and others, had not the right, the Pandit 
contended, to pass any bill regarding temple entry, 
which was a purely sanatan ist measure. 

That is too comprehensive a subject to bo 
discussed in the course of a note. We, too, 
are opposed to the interference of the 
Government or the Legislature in religious 
matters, except in matters involving considera- 
tions of humanity and morality, as Suttee, 
infanticide, etc*. But we do not see any 
objection to legislation of a permissive 
character and to legislation which removes 
some legal powerlessness on the part of temple- 
trustees to admit “untouchable” worshippers 
to temples. * • . 

Concluding the PaudQ appealed to SunatunkU 
to work for the betterment of the oppressed and 
depressed classes. He, however, struck a note of 
warning against over-zealous reformers using com- 
pulsion or coercion in the matter of temple entry 
by untouchables and urged them not to commit 
any action likely to injure the feelings of the 
orthodox section of Sanatanists. 

Both Sanatanists and reformers should 
work for the welfare of the lowly, .not as 
patrons and benefactors, but in a brotherly 
spirit. Just as over-zealous reformers should 
refrain from compulsion or coercion, so 
should fanatical Sanatanists refrain from doing 
what was recently done at Buxar and Baidya- 
nath-Deoghar to break the heads of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his followers. 

It is encouraging that Pandit Madan 
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Mohan Mala viva is with the reformers up to 
a certain point. 

Mahatma Gandhi Welcome to Bengal 

Mahatma Gandhi is in modern times the 
greatest among the workers for the uplift of 
the poor, the lowly and the “depressed.” He 
would, therefore, be cordially and enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed to Bengal on the occasion of 
his tour in the province this month. \Ve join 
with all others in welcoming him and wish 
all success to his philanthropic labours. We 
feel, however, that his tour will be all too 
brief and will not include many districts. 
We do not refer to Midnapur. We know that 
Ik* is hard-pressed for time, but hope that on 
the next occasion he will be able to visit the 
districts, omitted from his (our programme 
this time. 

The Late Sir Chef fur Sankaran Nair 

Sir .Chcttiir Sankaran Nair, who passed 
away last month at the age of 77, was a man 
of strong personality, varied talents and many 
achievements in different spheres of activity. 

Sir Olid tar Sankaran Nair, a. A., a. l., c. i. k., 
was horn on July 11, 1857 ; educated at Madras 
Presidency College ; High Court vakil ; Government 
pleader and public prosecutor to the Government 
of Madras; Advocate-General; Judge High Court, 
Madras ; for many years a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council; president of the Indian 
National Congress at Amraoti ; president of the 
Indian Social Conference at Madras ; president of 
the Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras; founder 
and for some time editor, the Madras tirtiar, the 
Madras La <c Journal and the daily newspaper 
Madras Standard ; member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, 11)15-1919; member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India 1919- 
1921 ; elected member, Council of State, Nov. 1925 ; 
chairman of the Central Legislature Committee 
which sat with the Simon Commission, 1928: 
author of Gandhi and, Anarchy , which involve*! 
him in a libel suit filed against, him by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer. 

Wc remember with gratitude that Sir 
Sankaran Nair contributed to The Modern 
Review for March, 1914, an article on “Village 
Government in Southern India,” in which he 
said : 

“Representative government is so constantly 
alleged to be abhorrent to the spirit of the 
East that I shall quote in extenso the rules 
for election for one of those [village], assemblies 
from the report of the archaeological superin- 


tendent for 1904-5, pp. 181-145. These rules 
arc said to have been promulgated in A. I). 
918-919 and 920-921.” 

He concluded the article with the 
remarks : 

“It is interesting to observe that ladies 
were eligible for eleetion and a lady was a 
member of a committee of justice. (Report 
for 1910, section 85, p. 98.) Other village 
assemblies appear to have consisted of 
cultivators and merchants. The archaeological 
superintendent surmises that tin* same rules 
applied to them, except knowledge of the 
Vedas. (Report for 1912-18, p. 98.) 

“After this who can say that representa- 
tive* institutions ami self-government arc* a 
foreign importation ?” 

The Late Mr. Kutnud Noth 
Chaudhuri 

Mr. Kunmd Nath Chnudlmri, barrister- 
at-law, was a distinguished lawyer of the 
Calcutta High Court and a brother of the 
late Sir Aslmtosh Chaudlmri. Shikar was 
his hobby, and as a shikari he had bagged 
many a tiger and other wild animals. During 
the last Master holidays he went to the 
Kalahandi forest for shooting tigers, though 
lie was about 70. Unfortunately he was 
fatally mauled by a wounded tiger. lie was 
the author of a book and many articles on 
shikar . 

The Late Mr. Pramafha Nafh Bose 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose had served 
Government for long years as an officer of 
the Geological Survey of India. In spite of 
his meritorious services, he was superseded by 
a European officer. For this reason lie retired 
early, though he could have served longer. 
In the sphere of geological work he will bo re- 
membered as the discoverer of iron ore in the 
Gorumahishani hills in the Mayurbhanj State. 
This discovery of his lies at the foundation 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Bose was a widely read thinker and was 
the author of several books on Indian civiliza- 
tion and culture. He was the protagonist of 
Indian cultural swaraj. Having been educated 
in Britain, he lived and dressed like a European 
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during the* period of his service and some 
years afterwards. But latterly, for long years, 
his dress and personal habits were like those 
of a Bengali who had never received English 
education. Tlii> change was deliberate 1 and 
the iv-nlt nf conviction. lie lived to be 
about NO. Years ago In* was good enough to 
contribute several articles to 77/' Modern 
lit rit //•. 

Upward for Hi hi Harnam Kaur 

Ali.ss Harnam Kaur, a Sikh girl of the 
Hanjab, bravely ollered resistance to a gang 
ol dneoits in spite of receiving two gunshot 
wounds. Two of the daeoits died and one 
was captured, while, her father also died in the 
encounter. 1 1 er brother also received serious 
injuries. Brother and sister are still in 
hospital. They are to receive Government 
rewards in cash (Rs. 2000 each) and lands. 
The public also should honour an^l reward 
their heroism in a suitable manner. 

“ Political Outrages in India" 

Skw Dkuii, April 20. 

The Council ol State met today to discuss the 
Trade Disputes Extending Bill, the Sugar Excise 
Duty Bill and the Sugar rant* Bill. 

During the in ten dilation hour the Home 
Secretary informed Mr. Jagadish Banerjea that 
the total number of political outrages in India 
from HKU to Eebruary, liKU, was !>29 of which 
210 was in Bengal. Of these 210 outrages in 
Bengal 10 were murderous outrages, IV7 were 
attempts at outrages. 7t> were daeoitics, 10 were 
hoinh throwing and one’ armed raid. The total 
number of oflieials killed and injured in India 
during this period was 1 OH of which Bengal was 
responsible for 11 1. — “Knifed Press.’' 

In March last Sir Harry Haig stated in 
the Legislative Assembly that Bengal had the 
monopoly of political outrages. That was not 
quito accurate. Political outrages have taken 
place in the rest of India, too, though not so 
many as in Bengal. It would be good for 
Bengal and good for India, if some disinterested 
competent party studied the aetiology of politi- 
cal outrage's in India and their- greater 
prevalence in Bengal and discovered remedies. 

Proposal to Lighten Britain s 
Philanthropic Burdens f 

The South African Whites have come 
forward in quite a fraternal spirit with a 


proposal to lighten Great .Britain's philan- 
thropic burdens ! Renter telegraphs : 

Lonpon, April 20. 

The p'^-dbilili'S of :m i n t*T- Imperial controversy 
him* opened up I »y un announcement of 

General Hertxog in iin Souili African Parliament 
that ill** Government propo-ed sending a note t . » 
Britain urging lln* immediate Iran^fen-ne.* of t H- 
native Pmin-ior:it«> ,,1’ B'-eliuaiudand. Swaziland 
and Basutoland to llie Union. 

The procedure b\ uhieh i< *!i a eliange may 0. 
efleet oil has been laid down in tin* Union of South 
Africa \ef and the advocates of the eiiatee 
maintain that the British Govcmmenl leave failed 
lO develoji the Protectorates, which have been left 
ill a backward shite. 

The natives themselves, however, are strongly 
opposed to the transference, while the opposition 
likely to lx* offered in certain quarters in Britain 
is indicated by the comment of the “Manchester 
Guardian," which urges that there can he no 
question of entertaining tin* request, unless Ih** 
Union adopts a more liberal native policy. 

As if Britain's own “native policy” has 
always everywhere been and still is “liberal” ! 

The record of the dealings of the whito 
with the black races in Africa is black. 

Travancore Sanctuary for Animal s 

Travancore has taken suitable measures to 
establish au animal sanctuary on the shores of the 
Perivar Lake extending up to Peennade and for 
ibis’ purpose it is proposed not. to allow any 
shooting on the highlands for a period of live 
years. 

Unlike in many places in Northern India when 
animal reserves are mainly intended for shoot in y 
purposes, it is His Highness the Maharaja’s inten- 
tion to have. the. animal reserves on the Travancore 
highlands to enable visitors from all over the 
world to see the wild animals leading their natural 
lives. Owing to indiscriminate shooting in tin- 
past several species have been completely ex 
terminated and the ( Juvernment have decided i<> 
revive the rare fauna which once abounded in 
Travancore forests. 

His Highness the Maharaja had on more than 
one occasion gone to the highlands to see for 
himself how this could he best effected and on 
every occasion he cruised Perivar lake on hoard 
the State steam launch. His Highness had witness- 
ed herds of bison, sambur and even tigers very 
near the shores of the lake. —A. I\ 

Oriya Authors Honoured 

Berhamporc ( ( San jam. ) 

The All-litkal Oriya Poet’s Conference was 
held here last week, Raja Sahib of Dharacote 
presiding. A large number of jK)ets and scholars 
From different parts of Orissa and Ganjam 
attended. 

After Mr. M. S. Panigrahi, Chairman of the 
Receptioii Committee, had welcomed the poets, 
the Raja Sahib of Dharacote opened the conference. 

Mr. Gopal Chandra Praharaj, ' author of the 
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Oriya Encyclopaedia, aiul the Raja Sahib of 
Chikati. a reputed author, were presented with 
separate addresses of welcome, referring to their 
valuable contributions to Oriyu literature. 

In connection with the conference several 
unpublished works, oil paintings and best works 
of art were exhibited. 

A resolution condoling ihe death of the late 
Mr. M. S. Das was unanimously passed. -l r nifnl 
1 Vw. 

We have seen the first three volumes ol‘ 
Mr. (Sopal Chandra Praha raj’s encyclopaedic 
die! ionary of the Oriya language. In review- 
i 1 1 Li' it in our last number, we have* said that 
tlii- dictionary will be of use not only to those 
wIiom* mother-tongue is Oriya but also to 
ibosi* whose mother-tongue is Bengali or 
Hindi. Bengali and Oriya -.ire in fact so akin 
that, if both were written in the same script, 
thi-. dictionary could be easily adapted as a 
Bengali dictionary. If the same script were 
n '( mI for writing Hindi, Hindi lexicographers 
• ■■mid al so use it. 

The close kinship of Oriya and Bengali 
has been known to me for a long time. It 
\\:i> brought home to me afresh when l went 
to Cuttack last year to take part in the local 
Rammnhun Rov centenary celebrations. I 
•■mild follow the speeches in Oriya of three 
gentlemen and a lady almost throughout, and 
although I delivered all my speeches in < Tttaek 
in Bengali, except one, among tlu* audience, 
consisting for the most part of Oriya gentle- 
men and ladies, only one gentleman complained 
that he could not follow me— and he was a 
IVlugu-speaking young gentleman from the 
< haiijam district. 

Tagore's Visit to Ceylon 

On the 3rd of this month the Poet, 
Bahiudranath Tagore, and party will start for 
Colombo, arriving there outlie 9th. The party 
will consist, of more than 20 persons in all, some 
mailing to Colombo and others journeying by rail. 
• he Poet will stay in Ceylon for about a month 
«md a half, during which period he will deliver 

lew addresses at Colombo, and Shape- 
ntorhrtHa, a drama by him, will be staged on 
lour nights bv the professors and students 
accompanying him. An exhibition of the arts 
mid crafts of the Visvabharati al Santiniketan 
mid Srinikentan will also bo held. The 
Poet, liis son, daughter and daughter-in-law. 
Principal Nanda Lai Bose, other professors 


(iOJ 

and the bov and girl students are likely 
afterwards to pay visits to the principal 
historical and other famous places in the 
island. ’Hie Sinhalese' will thus have* a rare 
opportunity of being acquainted with Bengali 
culture in some of its principal phase's. 

Japanese Ambition 

How Japan attacked anel dismembered the* 
Chinese Republic anel practically became the 
owner of Mane'liuria and some other regions 
which had beem Chinese* territory before*, anel 
how tin* Western expl enters of China and the 
League e > f Nations simply looked mi butdiel not 
or could not give any other help to (Tina than 
weirds, words, weirds, though both those Asiatic 
countries we*re* members of the* League, is 
recent history. That history does not reveal 
Japan’s pacifism. But last month Japan posed as 
the inaintaincr of pe*ace* in the* Orient ! 

.« Tok le>, April IS. 

What i* interpreted bluntly in the* press as a 
warning to the; world to keep its hands oil’ China 
is contained in a statement issued by the Foreign 
( llliee* in eoimection with reports ol‘ proposals for 
joint international assistance* to Oliinn. 'the 
statement declares that .lapaii deems it her natural 
responsibility to maintain the peace of the Orient. 
In view of the fact that the restoration of 
order in China depends on China herself., 
.lapan will op|»se any action by tin* Chinese 
tiovemmcnt contrary to tlx* peace nf tlx* Orient. 
Furthermore, Japan will he forced to oppose any 
measure of other powers likely to lead to a 
disturbance of the peace of the Orient like providing 
China with military planes, military instructors and 
political loans. -Renter. 

This means, not that Japan really desires to* 
maintain the peace of the Orient, but that she 
will not allow any other power to prevent her 
from breaking the pence whenever she likes* 
Hence she is speaking as if (Tina were her 
vassal and she herself was the suzerain of all 
Asia and the islands in the Pacific Ocean and 
all regions bordering on it. Six* desires that 
(Tina should remain entirely at her mercy. 
IImicc she objects to that country being 
provided with military planes, military 
instructors and political loans. (Tina as a 
sovereign state has every right to provide 
herself with tlicM* for defensive purposes. 
But even if she wanted thc.-e for purposes 
of aggression, an aggressive nation like Japan 
would have no moral right to assume airs of 
injured innocence and sermonize, because 
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when Japan attacked China, she turned a deaf 
ear to all ethical dissuasion. China, however, 
has no aggressive designs on any other state ; 
she wants only to be equipped for defence, and 
that is what, she has said in reply to the 
Japanese declaration. 

Naxkixo, April 19. 

No State has the right to claim an exclusive 
responsiblity for the maintenance of peace in any 
part of the world, declares a Foreign OlHee 
statement in reply to the Japmese declaration 
yesterday. 

China, as a member of the League, desires to 
promote international co-operation, peace and 
seeuriiv, hat <hs not inl et l to injure the 
interests of any country, fur less disturb peace in 
the Far Fust. The collaboration between China 
and other countries, whether financial or in the 
form of technical assistance, has been non-political 
and the purchase of military equipment and 
employment of foreign military instructors have 
been solely for national defence. 

But “national defence’' on tin* part of 
China is exactly what Japan does not like and 
wants to prevent. 

China's declaration of her pacific intentions 
and her assertion of her independent political 
status were followed by a hypocritical 
•‘disclaimer” on the part of Japan : 

Tokio, April 20. 

A disclaimer that Japan lias any intention of 
interfering with the ( interests of* other Powers 
engaged in trade beneficial to China has been made 
by a Foreign Office spokesman with reference to the 
statement. Japan has no intention of deviating 
from the policy of open door and equal opportunity 
to all nations in China or interfering with the 
independence of China. Japan desires unification 
and prosperity of China, which must he obtained 
by China’s awakening, not by selfish exploitation by 
oilier Powers. The time has passed when oilier 
Powers in the League can exercise influence for the 
exploitation of China. — Reuter. 

Of course, “Japan litis no intention of 
deviating from the policy of open door 
and equal opportunity to till nations in 
China” ! Only she wishes to be in a position 
to shut the open door against others 
whenever it may be necessary in her 
own interests. Similarly, she does not want 
to interfere with the independence of ClYina. 
Only she will not allow China to exercise that 
independence to obtain from other' countries 
whatever help she stands in need of for her 
“unification and prosperity” — for maintaining 
her integrity. Precious independence ! The 
Japanese desire for the “ unification and 
prosperity of China” has been clearly 
proved by the creation of Manchuria as 


a separate independent (?) state. It would 
have been all right if Japan prevented 
other Powers from exploiting China in tin* 
interests of China. But the fact is, Japan 
wants to monopolize the exploitation of China. 

Meanwhile other Powers look on as if in 
abject impotence, as before. Consider tin 
British attitude. 

London, April 2d. 

In the House of Commons Sir John Simon faced 
a storm of questions oil the subject of Japan’s 
“hands oil* China" announcement on April 18. 

Sir John Simon replied that he had not received 
any uotilieatiou to that effect from Japan hut ( In* 
British Amhissador had cabled the text, of lh» 
informal verbal statement made to llu* Japanese 
Press by a spokesman of the Foreign (Mice. 

Sir John Simon said the statement apparently 
was inspired hv apprehension of certain dangers t» • 
peace and good relations between China and Japan 
which might follow certain action by other Power.-* 
in China. 

Sir John Simon declared that no such danger- 
were t<- he apprehended Irom the British policy 
He, however, had communicated with the Japam>r 
Covernmeut with the object of clarifying thi 
position of His Majesty’s (roveniment in consequence 
of the spokesman’s reference to objections \<- 
linancial assistance to China. Reuter. 

“ Ih/nyrrs to pcarr. and yarn! relations bet- 
ween China and Japan” might follow if other 
Powers aided in Ch as her friends ! 
Peace and good relations can be maintained by 
China by licking the boots of the powerful 
aggressor and by the other Powers not doing 
anything to disturb this dignified Sinn 
Japanese tableau vivant. 

John Bull is such a good boy and is so 
polite to persons armed with the big stick 
that “Sir John Simon declared that no such 
dangers were to be apprehended from the 
British policy.” And:, it is really true that 
British manufacturers of war materials will 
not be so partial to China as to sell these 
only to China ; but, if war were to break out 
between Japan and China, they will, as before, 
supply arms and ammunition to both the 
countries impartially to the extent of their 
respective powers to pay cash. • - ; 

A further message from London- is priuted 
below. 

London, April 2.3. 

The British communication to Japan on the 
latter’s sensational warning indirectly addressed to 
the Powers regarding their policy in China has been 
despatched to the British Ambassador, Tokio, for 
delivery to the Foreign Office. There has been no 
direct notification by Japan to Britain regarding the 
new Japanese attitude. It is understood that British 
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communication is chiefly a reaffirmation of Britain's 
position, especially under the Nine-Power Treaty. 
-Reuter. 

From the Chinese point of view, then* 
does not spom to lx* :itiv hope of help from 
the predominant partner in the League of 
Nations. Nothing is so far known about tlx* 
attitude of France, Italy, etc. Outside the 
League the wealthiest and strongest Power 
L the l T nitod States of America. 'The Ameri- 
can attitude is indicated in the message 
printed below. 

Washington. April, 21. 

It is detinitely indicated that tin* United Stall's 
intends, at least for tlx* j resent, to remain a mute 
by-slander in any international enmplieations 
arising out of Japan’s statement of policy regarding 
( 'hina. — Reuter. 

Japan s “Hands off China" Policy 

Since writing our note on “Japan's Am- 
bit ion” we have found some more telegrams 
relating to Japan's “Hinds oil* China'* policy, 
"iilxeipiently published in tlx* dailies. One 
of thi*m rims thus : 

Tokio. April 26. 

The desire for direct. Sino-Jnpanrsi* negotiations 
mi tin* pending problems was expressed hy the 
Foreign Minister. Mr. ITirota, in an interview 
with tlx* Chinese Minister, General < Miangtsopin. 
Mr. llirota said that a solution as early as possible 
was vital to peace in tlx* Far Fist. 

Clarifying and upholding the ‘hands oil* China 
statement, Mr. llirota stated that there was a 
manifestation of sentiment in China which was 
not very pleasant. He declared that part of the 
Japanese statement was somewhat strongly worded 
hut the Japanese Government would support its 
substance and spirit and hoped that the Chinese 
Government and people would eo-operate, as both 
countries were responsible for peaee in the* Far 
Fast. 

In the meanwhile., according to the ICugo 
Agency, Japanese official circles are giving serious 
attention to the reports that China has already 
jurchased 1.1 aeroplanes from Italy and that two 
talian instructors are teaching at the Nunchang 
aviation school and Germans are planning the 
establishment of an aeroplane factory in the same 

vicinity. 

Wlmt Mr. llirota has said in his interview 
with the Chinese Minister does not make it 
necessary for us to withdraw or modify tiny 
( d our observations in the note on Japan's 
unbition. 

As for China buying aeroplanes from Italy 
md Italy supplying them and China engaging 
Italian instructors of aviation, that is what 
; dl independent countries have a right to do. 

76 — 15 


Japan herself will, it has been reported, 
greatly augment her air power in tin* course 
of three years. If China has really purchased 
aeroplanes and engaged Italian instructors and 
allowed Germans to make preparations for the 
establishment of an aeroplane factory in 
(’hina, that would mean some sort of warlike 
preparation, defensive or ollensive, or both. 
We heartily dislike war. Hut the proposition 
cannot be agreed to that it is the strong and 
the victorious alone who have the right to make 
military preparations on an increasing scale, 
but that the weak ami the defeated have no 
right to become stronger in order to prevent, 
further defeat in future. 

Britain and France have dependencies and 
colonies in and near Asia, which an* open to 
reprisals on the part of Japan. America has the 
Philippines in the Pacific to think of. Italy 
ami Germany have no such territories in Asia. 
Hence Italy and Germany can do things to 
help ('hina which Britain, France, W S. A. 
cannot think of doing, unless compelled to by 
special circumstances in defence of their own 
interests. Holland also has a considerable 
stake* in Asia and, therefore, must needs think 
thrice before giving oilenee to Japan directly 
or indirectly. 

Besides tlx* possession of territory in Asia, 
some of the powers mentioned above; have* 
.stakes in China itself, as the following* telegram 
indicates : 

Lonxon, April 20. 

Arising from tlx* Japanese ‘bands off Filina 
aiinounreii.xTit ii is pointed out authoritatively 
that the British investments in Shanghai are thn*e 
and a half times those of Japan. In China, 
proper British investments total l'IU7,< Ol,(X)U, that 
is 5b per eent.of the total foreign invest incut h, 
as against f‘74,1 * K UH) of Japan, wliieh is 21 per 
emit of t lie total, and the United States’ 
CJi/KKl/KM > or nine per cent of the total.* 

The British Ambassador in L\ S. A. has 
explained the British position to tlx* proper 
party in Washington. 

Washington, April 27. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British ambassador, 
discussed the Japanese* situation with Mr. Phillips, 
Under-fteeretary of State, for half an hour in the 
State* department this evening; and it is understood 
communicated to Mr. Phillips the authentic text 
of Britain’s note to Japan and explained Britain’s 
position. It is learned from authoritative sources 
that the United States has not taken any definite 
diplomatic action in the matter and has not sent 
any official communication to Japan or other 
signatories to the Nine- Power Treaty. There is no 
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indication that any immediate action w contem- 
plated. 

Some reasons for the French attitude have 
been stated above. Further indications of 
that attitude can be gathered from the 
following telegram : 

Paris, April 27. 

Official circles arc extremely reserved in regard 
to the reported Japanese statements of policy 
vis-a-rf'x China. The, exact, extent of the Japanese 
policy and aim is not clearly understood and it is 
believed that in the ab-encc of authoritative 
indications France will hold her hand on the 
ground that Hritain and the United States are 
more directly interested. 

If any country states that its inaction 
in any matter is due to its interests not being 
affected, it is an honest statement. 

Nations are generally chivalrous, generous, 
just, friendly, neighbourly, and so on, when it 
is to their interest to be so. They are never so, 
if by being chivalrous, etc., their interests are 
sure or even likely to be affected. 

Temple Entry and Untouchabilify 
Bills 

The same page of the same issue of an 
Indian daily newspaper contains the following 
two items of news : 

. . A.tmik. April 10. 

The commissioner of Ajmcr-Mcrwara requested 
the president of the Hindu Sabha, Ajmer, to 
express his opinion on the Hindu Temple Entry 
• Disabilities Removal Rill. The president placed 
the Bill before the Hindu Sabha as well as the 
Raiputana Provincial Hindu Sabha, and both the 
bodies have unanimously supported the Rill. 

Rawalpindi, April 25. 

The Punjab Sami tan pharma Conference adopted 
bv an overwhelming majority a resolution opposing 
bills relating to temple entry and the abolition of 
untoueliability on the ground that they constituted 
Government ‘interference in a purely SaimtanUl 
matter. 

When the opinions of different Hindu 
representative organizations differ .as . poles 
asunder, perhaps the best course is to follow 
reason. 

The greatest weight should be attached to 
the opinion of the depressed classes, who are 
the aggrieved party, and to that of Mahatma 
Gandhi, their greatest spokesman. 


The Sanatanists could have made and still 
can Imake the Bills which are obnoxiou- 
to them unnecessary by throwing temples, etc., 
open to tin? ‘untouchables’ and by removing 
untoueliability in other directions. 

The Redistribution of Provinces 

On account of the obvious fact that tin* 
greater the number of provinces the larger 
would be the expenditure on account of the 
multiplication of the number of governors, 
directors of this department and that, secretaries, 
etc., and of big buildings and their upkeep, 
a discussion has been going on on the subject 
of the redistribution and regrouping of 
provinces. The forthcoming constitution, 
whatever it may be, would involve additional 
expenditure of various kinds. For these 
reasons, instead of creating a number of 
deficit provinces (for the present two) it would 
be far better to reduce the number of 
provinces. That is reason. But in these days, 
if a man wants to appeal to reason, logic and 
things of (hat sort, he must apologize for 
being so eccentric. 

The Simon Commission favoured the 
appointment, of a Boundaries Commission for 
the redistribution of areas among the provin- 
ces before a new constitution began to work. 
Bengalis have been agitating for it — rather 
mildly, we should think. Bengal should 
be made a linguistic province. This will not 
involve any extra expenditure. The Bengali- 
speaking areas now included in Bihar and 
Orissa and in Assam— districts and sub-districts 
which were formerly parts of Bengal, should be 
transferred to Bengal. In area Bengal is at 
present the smallest of the major provinces. 
Hence the inclusion of these Bengali-speaking 
districts and sub-districts will not make Bengal 
a more unwieldy province than the other 
major provinces. 

It is risky to make other suggestions — 
particularly for an organ conducted by a 
Bengali. So we prefer to refrain from making 
definite proposals. But cannot the small 
provinces, old or new, actual or future, decide 
to be partners of other provinces on advan- 
tageous terms ? Linguistic and cultural 
affinity may guide their choice. 
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Conference in Aid of Society for the 
Improvement of Backward Classes 

Last month Sir R. N. Mnkhcrji, president 
of the Society for (he Improvement of the 


8ir Rajcndra Nath Mukhorji 

Backward Classes of Assam and Bengal, 
invited a considerable number of the citizens 
')! •Calcutta to meet in his office to devise 
ways and means for helping that Seoiety in 
its work, ft has been in existence for the 
last quarter of a century and has been 
quietly doing much educational work. There 
are about 450 schools in most of the districts of 
Bengal and Assam under its superintendence, 
where more than 17,000 boys gnd girls 


receive education. Pupils of all creeds and 
castes are admitted. The Society also 
maintains libraries and reading-rooms, and 
delivers health lectures in rural areas and 
works in various wavs against untouchability. 

The annual expenditure of the 
Society averages Rs. 87,000 in 
round numbers. But recently its 
income has greatly decreased on 
account ol economic- depression. 
That was tin* reason why Sir 
II. N. Mnkhcrji called the 
( Nmferenre. 

Sir N. N. Sircar was to 
have presided over it. In lib 
unavoidable absence Maharaja 
Sir Pradyot Ivumar Tagore 
took the chair. Sir R. N. 
Mnkhcrji being requested to 
open the proceedings made a 
short speech observing that 
both (inveriimeiit and the 
people should help the Society 
with more funds. In addition 
to his previous donations and 
the subscription which he 
pays, he made a donation of 
Rs. 1 ,000 at the conclusion of his 
brief speech. During the years 
of his connection with the 
Society he has also given 
ungrudgingly of his time and 
energy for the furtherance of 
its cause, in spite of his heavy 
engagements and tin* infirmities 
of age. He is more than 82 
years old. 

Mr. Manilas Majumdar of 
the Amrita Sanmj promised a 
donation of Rs. 200 on behalf 
of that Samaj. 

After some discussions and consultation 
a Committee was formed at the instance of 
the Maharaja Tagore with himself as the 
chairman for devising ways and means for the 
better financing of tin* good work being 
carried on by the Society. Let us hope that 
.now that a man of the position and wealth 
of the Maharaja is taking interest in the 
affairs of the Society, it will receive some 
help. 
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Calcutta Mayoral Election 

The, entire proceedings or certain parts 
of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Calcutta Corporation recently held for the 
purpose of electing the Mayor and the Deputy 
Mayor are before ithc Bengal Government and 
the Calcutta High Court. We, therefore, sav 
nothing about them. 

We are not in the least opposed to the 
election of a competent Mussulman gentleman 
to fill the Mayoral chair. We are rather in 
favour of it ; as, by the election of such a 
person, a cause of Moslem dissatisfaction can 
be removed. What is wanted is that the 
election should be regular. It is not necessary 
to discuss now whether Mussulmans arc justly 
dissatisfied or not 

As regards Mr. Fazlul limp he knows that 
the editor of this Review supported his 
candidature for a eouncillorship. 

Suggested University for Gwalior 

In the article on the late lamented Princess 
Kanmla Raja of Gwalior published in this 
issue the writer suggests that a university 
should be established in Gwalior in memory 
of the beloved Rajkuraari. Though we have 
no. local knowledge, we have no hesitation to 
support the suggestion that the memorial 
should take the form of a noble educational 
institution. As the Rajkumari was herself an 
accomplished lady who, in addition to literary 
. attainments, was possessed of artistic gifts and 
was also a trained soldier, the educational insti- 
tution founded to enshrine*Jier memory should 
aim not only at the advancement of learning 
like other universities but should also promote 
the arts and crafts of India in general and of 
Gwalior in particular and train its alumni to 
be strong and valiant sons and daughters of 
the Motherland. 

If the suggestion finds favour, there r^ecd 
not be any anxiety as to where the endowment 
is to come from, an anxiety which is felt in 
connection with many another educational 
project. 

Effects of Last Year's Floods 
in Orissa 

** About a month ago, we received copies of 
ttppeak .and letters issued by Pandit Nila- 


kantha Das, Mr. Lingaraj Mishra, Mr. 
Gopabandhu Chaudhuri and others asking 
for public help for those affected by last 
year’s floods in Orissa. On account of the 
pressure on our space we were unable 
to draw attention to Orissa’s needs in 
our last issue?. Now that Mahatma Gandhi . is 
about to visit that stricken region, we have 
no doubt that something will be done for the 
distressed people there. When last year we 
visited Cuttack and were taken by frieuds 
to a relief centre, we were convinced that 
help would be required for many a month to 
come. We wrote to that effect in the papers, 
aud the people in distress received some help. 
Subsequently, the charitably disposed public 
could think of nothing else but the cataclysmic 
disaster which had overtaken Bihar. But a 
lesser calamity is also a calamity and those 
who suffer from it also deserve sympathy and 
help. And, therefore, we again call attention 
to the needs of Orissa. Those who desire 
to send contributions will kindly do so to the 
Secretary or the Treasurer, Orissa Flood 
Relief Committee, Cuttack. That is the earnest 
request of Srimati Rama Devi and Messrs. 
Gopabandhu Chaudhuri, Nilakantha Das, 
Bichitrauanda Das, Lingaraj Mishra, 
Laxminarayan Sahu, Satyanarayan Sen Gupta, 
Seth Harakchand Motichand, and Seth Rauga 
Lai, which we support. 

“ How Long Can Man Live ?” 

It appears from the dailies that the latest 
Public Health Report of* Bengal has been 
published and that it -makes gloomy reading 
on account of the id&v that it gives of the 
terrible rate of infant mortality and of the 
ravages of malarious fever and other diseases 
in this province. That reminds us of an 
article by Professor Dr. Walter Weisbach 
which has recently appeared in Pester Lloyd , a 
German-language daily of Budapest, Hungary, 
in which it is stated : 

“Whereas in 1800 the average life span amounted 
to only twenty-seven years [in Hungary], it has 
risen today to fifty-six. In other words, it has more 
than doubled in a little over a hundred years. 
This success is largely due to strenuous attacks 
on epidemics and infant mortal ity.” 

Professor Weisbach adds that 

‘The disastrous effect of epidemics makes itself 
. felt especially in British India, aud Konaldshay’s 
book, A bird's View of India, states that 
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since 1896 ten and a half million people have died 
of the bubonic plague and that in the year 1918 
about seven million died of influenza. In Bengal 
alone 350.000 to 100,000 people die of malaria each 
year.” 

But let us revert to the question of the 
average life span in different countries. Prof. 
Weis bach says in Hungary it was 27 years 
in 1800 and is now 56. What is it in India? 
In the Indian Census Report the expression 
‘average life span* is not used. In the report 
for 1931 the mean age is stated to be 23.2 
for males and 22.8 for females. So India 
was worse off in this respect in 1931 than 
Hungary in 1800, more than a century ago. 
The exportation of life ft I birth in different 
countries has been given in the ( -ensiis of 
India Report, Vol. i, pp. 1 71-72, from which 
wp compile the following statement. 


Expectation of life in years at Birth 


( ’ou n try 

Males 

Females 

Australia 

55.20 

58-84 

Denmark 

51.9 

57.9 

England 

48.52 

52.38 

France . 

45.74 

49.13 

< icrmauv 

44.82 

48.33 

Holland 

51.0 

53 4 

India 

22.59 

23.31 

Italy 

44.24 

44.83 

Japan 

13.97 

44.85 

Norway 

54 84 

57.72 

Sweden 

54.53 

56.98 

Switzerland 

49.25 

52.15 

baited States 

49.32 

52.54 


In reply to the question, “How long can 
m an live ?” which forms the heading of 
this note, Professor Weisbach writes : 

“Hufeland has stated that as a rule the life of 
any individual is eight times as long as the 
period required for complete growth. Since the 
average man reaches maturity between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty -five, this would mean that 
man ought to live between 144 and 200 years. 
But even if the fact that men take a long time 
to reach maturity inclines us to estimate human 
j-fe at five times this period, we should be justified 
in expecting a life of between 90 to 125 years." 

1 Translations from The Liviny Aye.] 

But in India the average expectation of 
hfe is very far from 90 or 125 years. In fact 
die expectation of life in India is only half of 
what it is in other countries which have the 
lowest expectation of life in the tabular state- 
ment printed above. 

“ Overtaken by Good Luck" ! 

A certain university dignitary, who was 
telling his audience the other day how fortunate 


he was, said that a certain piece, of good luck 
had overtaken him twice ! It seems he had 
been fleeing from good fortune all the while, 
but Dame Fortune was too fleet-looted for him 
and so overtook him ! It is lucky that the 
gentleman did not speak in his mother-tongue, 
Had he done so, his hearers would have been 
deprived of the treat of knowing how 
original one can be in congratulating oneself 
on one’s good fortune. 

“ Public Flogging of Women in 
Kashmir ” ? 

A Reuter's message told the Indian public 
some days ago that in the House of Commons, 

Lirut.-Eol. It. V. K. Appliii. a Conservative 
member, asked the Secretary of State for India 
for tin* reasons for externing Lady Nethersole 
from Jamnm and Kashmir; abo whether she 
might now return home. Sir Samuel Hoare replied 
that the lady left Kashmir under an expulsion 
order issued by the Resident on the ground that 
she encouraged agitation against the State. Lieut.- 
Col. Applin suggested that the lady was turned 
out because she protested against the public, flogging 
of women which she witnessed. Sir Samuel lloare 
replied that it was not in accordance with his 
information, which showed that she was causing «a 
great deal of trouble at a critical moment for 
Kashmir and it was necessary to expel her in 
the interests of safety.” 

It is clear from the above that an English 
lady of the name of Lady Nethersole had 
made her home in Kashmir and that she was 
externed because she was creating a great 
deal of trouble at a critical moment.- Afc tfce 
exact character of the trouble and of the 
critical moment was not described by Sir 
Samuel one is left to wonder what they were. 
Sir Samuel was not astounded at the Lieutenant 
Colonel's mention of public Hogging of women. 
He gave only a conventional bureau era tic 
reply. Did- the critical moment have any 
reference to the. public Hogging of women, 
and was the "great deal of trouble" given 
by Lady Nethersole was in part her persis- 
tence in protesting against such Hogging ? 
In any case, the Indian public would like 
to know whether then* was any such Hogging 
for any reason whatsoever and whether the 
Resident knows of any such barbarous incident 

An Offer to Libraries 

With reference to the very informative 
and useful book, “Rammohun Roy } the Man 
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and his Work” edited by Mr. Amal Home 
and published by the Calcutta Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Committee, the Secretary to that 
Committee has asked us to publish the 
following announcement, which we do with 
pleasure : 

The Secretary of the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee announces that a free copy of the above 
book will be awarded as presentation copy to all 
the libraries in Calcutta as well as outside. It will 
be available in the office of the Rammohun Roy 
Centenary, 210-0, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, on 
production of a signed receipt from either the 
Secretary or any other authority of the library, 
between 7 A. and 10 A. M. in the morning, 
every day. To libraries outside Calcutta it. would 
be sent per book-post on receipt of stamps worth 
annas three only. The offer holds good only 
so long as the stock of the book is not exhausted. 


“ Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Celebrations M 

Reportaof Rammohun Roy Centenary Celebrations 
held in various parts of Tndia and Abroad, other 
than those of the Central Celebrations Committee, 
Calcutta, have been compiled and edited and 
published in one volume by Mr. Satis Chandra 
Chakra varti, M. A., Joint Secretary, Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Committee. The volume, covering 
328 closely printed pages, lias been named 
“Rammohun Roy Centenary 1933.” The price has 
been fixed at Re. 1 for the general public and As. 12 
for the members of the Centenary Committee. 
It is a very interesting publication and is well got-up. 

We make this announcement in the editorial 
pages, as the book is not a commercial venture. 


Mahatma Gandhi Answers A 
Harijans Questions 

IJarijan for April 20 contains Mahatma 
Gandhi’s answers to ten questions sent, to him 
by a TJarijan/ As Gandhiji says, they are 
good questions. And his answers also are 
good and characteristic. Hence some of the 
questions and answers are printed below with 
a few words of our own. We wish we had 
space for all the questions and their answers. 
First come the questions. 

1. Mahatmajee, why are you so much-* interested 
in our cause ? 2. If all religions are one in your 
consideration, art' the Christians not entitled to 
combat untouchability ? 6. Arya and un-Arya 
are the divisions created for us. What harm is 
there if we remain separated ? 8. Once you said 
that Swaraj can be attained the day untouchability 
is removed. Is thia present propaganda directed 
to that end ? 9. If so, are you going to give 
equivalent rights wilh OUtdr Hindus to our crores 
of untou(^bl6s4^Si^ tea d of opening temples 


and eradicating untouchability, suffice it if you 
make provisions for our livelihood. 


Gandhiji’s answers are : 

1. 1 am interested in the Harijan cause for the 
sake of purifying myself of the taint of untouoli 
ability and doing penance for the sin ; and, boinji 
jealous of the reputation of the faith I profess, 1 
am anxious that fel low-members of the faith 
should also purge themselves of the same. 


If any one doing ‘Harijan work’ were to 
say that he was interested in it because it i- 
meant for the uplift of the depressed classes, 
it would not be an inaccurate statement. Ihit 
Malta tmaji’s answer strikes a truer and a more 
spiritual note, a note instinct with humility. 

The reply to the second question is : 


2. Not only are the Christians entitled, but, it 
is their duty, to combat untouchability m their 
own midst. But if the question is that Christian* 
should combat untouchability in Hinduism, my 
answer is that they simply cannot do it, bccau>. 
untouchables of Hinduism should not be untouch- 
ables to Christians. The anti-untouchahilitv 
movement, means weaning Hindus from their error. 
This cannot, be cilbetively done by non-Himln-. 
even as Hindus cannot bring about, religion- 
reform among Christians or Mussulmans. If h< 
question means that Christians should combat 
untouchability among Hindus by converting un- 
touchables to Christianity, they do not advaim 
the cause in any shape or form, the cause beiiig 
reformation among caste-Hindus. t It the latt 
repented of their sin, the Harijans would b 
delivered from the yoke of untouchability in 
moment. Conversion can never do it. It can onl> 
add to the prevailing bitterness and introduce n 
disturbing factor in a situation, which is alread 

bad but which, owing to the work of the Hail a 

Sevak Sanghs and other movements of internal 
reform in Hinduism, is steadily improving, untoueh 
ohilitv heiner daily undermined. 


This answer makes Mahatmaji’s point ol 
view plain. UarijanV themselves can escape 
from the curse of untouchability by becoming 
Christians or Moslems; and by wholesale 
conversion of this kind the evil of untoiichabi- 
lity may be destroyed so far as the untoueh 
ables themselves ’ are concerned. But tin- 
would be to dismember, /the Hindu 
community and would not . cure J 
of the evil of untouchability. Mahatmaji" 
aim is to keep Hinduism and the Hindu 
community intact and at the same time to fro 1 
it from the curse of untouchability. In hi* 
view, Harijans should remain Hindus ^ 
respected nnd self-respecting equal membei - 
of a renovated and purified Hindu commu- 
nity. He is right.* 
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The answer to the sixth question is as 
follows : 

fi. He would be a bold man who is able to say 
today with any degree of success who is Arya and 
who is un-Arya. .Historians tell us that a blending: 
of the two took place centuries ago. If now a 
sharp division is attempted, it will harm not only 
Hindus, both caste and outcaste, hut it will harm 
the whole of India and, by implication, tin* whole 
of humanity. 

Historians and anthropologists will endorse 
Mahatmaji’s answer. There is no wholly 
•pure-blooded* race or caste or sub-caste or 

class. 

'Che answers to tin* remaining questions 

arc : 

8. 1 should assert the statement again. But 
the present propaganda is directed only to the 
purification of caste- Hindus and, therefore, of 
Hindus. And when that purification is demonstra- 
bly attained, not only Swaraj but many other desir- 
able results will follow, as day follows night. The 
word Swaraj as here used (foes not mean a mere 
legal status but something far better and more 
lasting. I would call it an organic status evolved 
from within. 

9. Whatever meaning may he given to the 
word Swaraj, removal of untouehability will be a 
fraud, if -it does not carry with it the enjoyment by 
the freed Hindus of precisely the same rights as the 
other Hindus and all other communities may enjoy 
under it. 

10. It is beyond me, a single, poor mortal to 
make provision for the livelihood of millions. That 
can only bn achieved by their own effort ami 
Hod’s grace. But if temples are thing open to 
Harijans and untouehability is eradicated, the dead 
weight that is grinding them down will have lifted, 
and they will have an equal opportunity with the 
rest of their fellow-men for earning an honest 
livelihood. 


Sind Hindus on Sind Separation 

The alleged or real observation of a great 
Hindu leader, namely, "The Hindus are 
Nationalists because it suits them to be so,” 
i s often flung in the face of Hindu Nationalists, 
particularly those who are outside the Congress 
« amp. We are not aware of the existence of 
my nationalists in any country who are 
nationalists because nationalism does not suit 
diem ! The acid test of the correctness or 
otherwise of the above observation lies in the 
attitude of the Hindus in those provinces 
where they are in a minority. Do they want 
a purely national and democratic constitution, 
or do they, like the Moslems, want separate 
electorates for themselves with weightage and 
various other safe-guards like Mr. Jinnah’s 


M4 points’ ? In Bengal, Hindus would bo 
satisfied with joint electorates in a Nationalist 
democratic constitution, without weightage and 
with no reservation of seats for themselves. 
Such is the case with Punjab Hindus, too. In 
Sind the Hindus an* a small minority. They 
held a conference last month. According to 
77/ c Sind Ohsvrrrr : 

It has hi *011 made clear beyond a perad venture 
that Sind Hindus stand for undiluted nationalism. 
They are opjxised to communal electorates and 
reservation ot seats for any community in any 
form and at any stage. Though they are a minor- 
ity community, they arc prepared io have joint 
doctorates for the sake of Swarajya, communal 
peace and harmony. Though the colour and com- 
plexion of elected Hindu representatives will be 
determined in joint electorates by the voters of 
the majority community, vet, for the sake of 
nationalism and Swaraj, they will take cheerfully 
all the risks involved, knowing that they, too, wifi 
have a share in determining the nature of the 
Muslim members to be elect ed. They do not ask 
for any special safeguards under joint electorates 
(without reservation of scats) unlike Muslim 
minorit ies elsewhere. 

If that is accepted by our Muslim countrymen, 
then, the question of separation can be considered, 
on its economic merits. But the communal 
question must lie cleared out of the way before 
any discussion on separation can be initiated. 
The Hindus will then forget their fears of 
tyrannous treatment at the hands of a highly 
communal Muslim majority. That is the 
crux of the whole problem ; that is the way, 
too, to a national settlement. 

But if Muslim opinion is not prepared for such 
a patriotic step, doubts and fears will continue 
to obsess the mind of the Hindus and, if Hind 
is going to be separated in spite of their opposi- 
tion, they demand certain safeguards which are 
mentioned in the resolution and are eight in 
number. 

We are sorry we have no space for 

these. 

Strike of Bombay Textile Workers 

We know Bombay textile workers have 
their just grievances and that they ought to 
have a larger share of the income of the mills 
than is given to them in the shape of wages. 
They ought also to have better housing 
accommodation where decency and privacy can 
be observed and an average standard of health 
maintained. But whether a strike is the best 
way to secure these rights is very doubtful. 
The Bombay mill industry has not been in a 
flourishing condition for some time past* Their 
compulsory closing by a strike cannot im- 
prove their condition and enable them to pay 
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better wages to the workers. We cannot, 
therefore, support the strike. It involves 
much suffering, loss of some lives and the 
unemployment and loss of income of the 
majority of the workers for some time at 
least. At the same time we cannot but condemn 
the obduracy of the mill-owners which had led 
the workers to strike. The mill-owners 
have made huge profits in the past. If 
they could have satisfied the workers even by 
reducing themselves to their pecuniary position 
so far as current profits go, they ought to have 
done it. It would have been good for the 
industry. Can there not be compulsory 
arbitration under the law ? 

What is the Meaning of “ the 
Objectionable Mature of the 
White Paper?" 

A statement issued to the Press from New 
Delhi on the 29th April last by fjie secre- 
tariat of the Swarajya party contains the 
following paragraph : 

‘•It is hoped that in order to : focus public 
attention on the objectionable nature of the White 
Paper, steps will he taken to launch a countrywide 
campaign alongside organized constructive work in 
the country and to keep the ideals for which the 
Congress stands constantly before- the Indian 
people.” 

What is the meaning of "the objectionable 
nature of the White Paper” ? As the so- 
called communal award is an essential part and 
a part of the structure of the White Paper 
scheme, it is to be hoped that the Swarjya 
party considers the nature of the communal 
award as an essential portion of the objection- 
able nature of the White Paper. 

If not, if the Swarajya party openly or by 
silence or implication accepts or acquiesces 
in the communal award, Hindus as a 
onmmunity can never go in for any so-called 
^united front.” The result would be not 
iity but intern ecing diggpns|nn« in the H\ndu 
^ommunity-^^^^^^^^^ij^annot, will 
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not as a body agree to anything which 
humiliates them and reduces them to abject 
powerlessness. Not even Mahatma Gandhi, 
or Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, or Dr. 
B. S. Moonje or Bhai Parmanand can 
reconcile them to such a plight. We have 
explained our position and given our reasons 
in our note on the condemnation of the White 
Paper plus acceptance of the communal 
award. In that note and in this, we 
have g|ven our independent opinion. Wo 
have never consciously spoken from a party 
point of view, though the editor of this Review 
was connected with the Hindu Mahasabha for 
years. Now that he is no longer connected 
with it, it should be still more obvious that 
any editorial opinion expressed in these pages 
is non-ppwty opinion. 

It is? surprising that anybody can believe 
that there can be any real united front if one 
party al#ne has to do all the giving and the 
other pafty all the taking. 


Sir C. V. Raman's u Indian Academy 
ot Sciences' * 

An Associated Press message, dated 
Bangalore the 28th April informs the public 
that 

“An all-India (!) institution under the name ami 
style of the Indian Academy of Sciences was 
registered today in the civil and military station 
of Bangalore under the Societies Registration Act 
of 1800, established on a ‘distinctly federal basis’ 
(?), with Bangalore as the temporary headquarters, 
says Sir C. V. Raman.” 

This attempt to forastqll the decision of 
the Indian Sciences Congress Committee 
completely proves a previous assertion of Sir 
C. V. Raman’s to the effect that Calcutta 
scientific circles are full of cliquism, with its 
corollary that Bangalore is quite free from it. 
Those who want to know all about the 
proposed Indian Academy of Science should 
read the article on the subject, in our last 
March number. ’ * * . * 
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ON RUSSIA 

By RABINDRANATH TACIORE 


I have already said how impressed I have 
been by my first aecpiaintanee with 
Soviet rule. The reasons for this are 
worth examining. 

In the bat kground of the picture of Russia 
that lias taken shape in my mind lurks the 
dark misery of India. If the reader pauses to 
'•meider the reality behind this misery, 
it will b< easier to follow my meaning in the 
present discussion. 

The attainment of political glory was the 
inner urge of the expansion of Moslem rule in 
India. In those days struggle for territory 
always had this lor motive. Alexander of 
(Jreece swept the foreign skies with the flaming 
tail of his comet-like army solely to extend his 
power. Romans felt a similar impulse. 
I’hmnieians traded from shore to short*, but 
never scrambled for empires. 

W hen at last Europe with its merchant 
fh‘et reached the shores of the Eastern 
‘ ontinent, a new chapter in human history 
'jpenod. The Age of Chivalry passed ; the 
•Vuy of Commerce dawned. In this epoch 
h'gions of adventurers scattered over foreign 
hinds to trade, but behind tht* display of their 
Martas raised empires. Their main concern 
"as increase of profit ; they cared nothing for 
! n y alr y. fn pursuit of this, they did not 
imitate to follow crooked paths, because their 
" hj^ct was success, not glory. 

At this time India was renowned for* her 
immense wealth, a subject repeatedly referred 


to by foreign historians of (hose days. Even 
(’live himself declared : 

(•nnsiflrr llu* situation in whirli tin- victory of 
Plasscv* had placed me. A grml prince was 
d(»|X'nil(‘iit on my pleasure t mi opulent. city lay at 
my merry ; its richest bankers bid against each other 
for my smiles ; 1 walked through vaults which 
were thrown open to me alone, piled on either 
hand with gold and jewels! Mr. Cliainmm, .it, 
this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation !”* 

Such mighty treasures arc not cosily 
obtained India produced them. In the past 
those who came to rule hero enjoyed our 
wealth, but never squandered it. In short, 
they were u\sthotes, but not merchants. 

To facilitate trade, the foreign merchants 
set up their imperial throne on the merchant’s 
scat. Times wore favourable. The Moghul 
Empire was in the grip of decay ; the 
Malirattas and Sikhs were busy untying the 
knots of the Empire ; in the hands of the 
English it was reduced to shreds and to 
final destruction. 

It cannot bi* said that in the reign of 
kings pursuing imperial glory there was no 
oppression, no injustice, no discord in this 
country.. Noth* the less these kings belonged 
to this country. The wound they inflicted 
was skin-deep ; it bled, but never affected 
the nervous system. The manifold wealth- 
producing activities continued unimpeded ; 
the Nawabs and Badshahs even encoimiged 

* CL Clive’s evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. 
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thorn. Had it not boon so, why should there 
have been snob an assemblage of foreign 
merchants here ; why such a swarming of 
locusts in a desert ? 

Subsequently, King and Trader met in 
India and in this fateful moment began the 
hacking at the roots of the tree of weal th- 
an oft-repeated but discordant tale. Rut 
simply because it is an old tale it, will not do 
to draw the veil of forgetfulness over it. 
Here is the genesis of this country’# unbear- 
able burden of poverty. India had wealth, 
but if we forget by what means it was 
transported beyond the seas, a basic fact of 
modern history will elude us. The mainspring 
of the present political system is not the pride 
of heroism, but the greed of wealth. This 
truth must be kept in mind. Royal glory 
binds king and subjects in a human relation- 
ship, but not so the greed of wealth. Wealth 
is cruel, impersonal. Greed not only collects 
the golden eggs but also kills tin* goose that 
lavs them. 

The greed of the merchant-king has 
sapped India’s varied wealth-bearing powers. 
Agriculture alone has been spared, or else 
the supply of raw materials stops, and the 
power to pay for foreign commodities is 
completely undermined. The day-to-day 
existence of India hangs by this very slender 
thread. 

Let us admit that the skill and methods 
of production on which the livelihood of 
craftsmen depended in the past have become 
obsolete owing to the competition of machinery. 
Hence what was essential for their survival 
was to help them bv all possible means to 
become eilieiont in the use of machines. In 
the struggle for existence, this effort is 
vigorously pursued in every country today. 
In a short time Japan has mastered the 
mechanical technique of wealth production ; 
otherwise she would have been crushed out 
of existence by the conspiracy of mechanical 
Europe. That opportunity never came our 
way, because greed is jealous. Our existence 
withers away at the touch of this colossal 
greed, but what matters ? Law and Order 
is still there to protect us ! On our side, 
we have mortgaged our food, clothing, 
education, and all to pay for the watchman’s 
livery. Nothing but greed is at the bottom 


of this fatal indifference. And the while, w«* 
from our post far below helplessly look up 
to the seat of all knowledge and power and 
listen to words of comfort .from on high : 
“Never mind your loss of strength ; we an* 
powerful, we shall protect you.” 

Greed exacts service, but never respect*. 
One who is not respected is ignored as far as 
possible ; at last he becomes so cheap that it 
galls to spend ever so little on him even in 
his direst need. How meagre is our life’* 
demand, how little we expect to keep our 
human <h*cenev is not unknown to anybody. 
No food, no education, no medical 
aid ; drinking water can be had onlv bv 
straining mud ; but there is no limit to the 
number of watchmen ; no end to the number 
of fat-salaried officials, whose emoluments 
How like a gulf-stream to warm the British 
Isles ; we supply their pensions by economizing 
on our last rites. Greed is blind, remorseless; 
India is an object of greed to the rulers of 
Lidia. 

And yet, even in times of hardest trials 
T cannot own to myself that magnanimity is 
lacking in the English character ; other 
Europeans in their treatment of subject peoples 
are less generous and more cruel than tin* 
English. The opposition that we show in word 
and deed against the English race and their 
administration is unthinkable against rulers of 
other races. Even had it been otherwise, the 
punishment, would have been far less bearable, 
proof of which is not wanting in Europe itsell 
or even in America. Even when we openly 
revolt and are punished by the officials, we 
complain in surprise, -which only shows that 
even in the midst of the beatings we receive 
our deep respect for the English people dies 
hard. We expect far less from our own 
Rajahs and Znmindars. 

During my sojourn in England I have 
noticed that disgraceful incidents about Indian 
administration hardly, ever appear in the 
English newspapers. This is not merely for 
the sake of her reputation on the Continent 
and America. Indeed, even a firm English 
administrator fears his countrymen’s good 
sense ; it is not easy for him to boast of his 
exploits, because there are great minds among 
the English. English people know little of 
the real fact® about India. The causes for 
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<elf-ivproach arc suppressed. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that those who have 
|‘<>r long eaten India’s salt have become tainted 
in their English liver and heart, and yet to 
our misfortune, it is those who are authorities 
on us ! 

In connection with the present political 
upheaval in India, the authorities claim that 
punishment has been minimum. Wo are loth 
to agree, but comparing past £pd present 
methods of administration we cannot dismiss 
this as an exaggeration. Wc have been 
beaten, often unjustly beaten, and worst* still 
U the punishment meted out in secret. I shall 
also add that in many instances the glory 
is theirs who have been beaten ; those who 
have beaten have forfeited respect. But 
judging by ordinary administrative standards 
tin* punishment, has indeed been minimum, 
especially as our rulers have no ties of blood 
with us, nor was it physically impossible for 
them to turn the whole of India into a 
•lalianwalabagh. Even in normal times, it 
n <jiiires little imagination to picture to oneself 
tin* hideous How of blood that would occur, 
were the entire negro population of tin* United 
States boastfully to engage in a struggle for 
emancipation. Besides, it is superfluous to 
dwell on what has happened in Italy and other 
eountries. 

But this is little consolation. The punish- 
ment that is at the end of the stick grows 
tired in time, indeed may even be ashamed 
"I itself. But the persecution that is deeper 
does not disappear by merely breaking a few 
heads behind tin* scenes of the bridge-party 
ie the elubroom. It bleeds the whole nation 
1“ exhaustion. Century after century this 
process continues. Angry beatings cease, but 
^’uod never stops. 

In the 'rimes Li/eranj Supplement I came 
u< toss an author called Mackee who said that 
dm “root cause” of India’s poverty was exces- 
s 've births due to indiscriminate marr age. 
I he implication is that the sucking that 
Continues from outside would have been more 
hearable had there been fewer mouths to feed, 
h is said that between 1ST 1-1921 the 
Population of England rose by 66 per cent. 

India the increase of population was 33 
pm' cent in fifty years. Whence is this 
difference ? It follows that the "root cause” 


is not increasing population, but inability to 
provide food. What is the “root cause” of 
the latter ? 

If the destiny of the rulers and the ruled 
were the same, there would be little cause for 
complaint, at any rate on the score of food. 
In other words, in times good and bad their 
respective shares would lx* similar. But 
where the one is separated from the other by 
colossal greed and giant oceans, tin* latter is 
ever starved of education, health, and deprived 
of dignity and material well-being, hut provi- 
sion for the midnight watchman’s bull’s-eye 
lantern never ceases to increase. Not much 
statistical intricacy is involved to see that 
during the last hundred and sixty years the 
all-round poverty of India and England's 
all-round prosperity lie close together. If 
wc want to draw a complete picture of 
this, we must place tin* scene of life of a 
Bengali peasant, who produces jute, side by 
side with the life led by those who enjoy its 
profits ill far-off* Dundee. They are both con- 
nected by greed, but separated by enjoyment : 
the* division has yawned wider and wider 
during the last century and a half. 

No sooner did the manifold multiplication 
of profit by machinery become possible than 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages was convert- 
ed into commercial morality. The opening 
of this remorseless commercial age coincides 
with tin* circumnavigation of the earth. The 
commercial age arose out of plunder. Mother 
Earth groaned in agony at tin* hideousness 
of slave-hunting and pillage of wealth. 
Foreign soil was the main seem; of this cruel 
business, fn those days Spain wiped off* not 
only Mexico’s accumulation of gold, but her 
whole civilization with blood. At last the 
gory storm clouds from the West reached the 
shores of India in repeated gusts. It, is 
unnecessary to 'discuss their history. The 
ilow of wealth turned from the East to tin* 
West. 

* From now onwards Mammon became 
firmly* seated on his earthly throne. Science 
proclaimed that the law of the Machine was 
the law of the Universe? : eternal truth there 
was none beyond outward success. Aggres- 
sive competition spread all round : brigand- 
age became respectable in the guise of 
gentility. By the highways and bye-ways of 
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greed slavery was reintroduced under a 
false name. European literature is replete 
with horrible descriptions of savage; exploita- 
tion, deception and cruelty in factories and 
mines and on big plantations. In the West 
those who grow rich and the people who 
produce wealth have been at loggerheads for 
a long time. Sociability is man's chief 
religion : nothing destroys it more than 
greed. In the present age this enemy is con- 
vulsing human society and loosening and 
disrupting man's social relations. 

In ones own country, among one's own 
people, however great may be the suffering 
due to the cruel division of classes in the 
economic sphere, the held of opportunity is 
open to all ; there may be difference f power 
but then 1 is none o! rights. In the mill of 
wealth-production the upper and the nether 
millstones may well change plaees any (lav. 
Besides, the wealth aeeumulated bv the rieli, 
at any rate some part of it, is invariably dis- 
tributed throughout the whole country. 
Individual wealth cannot help undertaking 
some responsibility in the national fortunes. 
Popular education, public health and other 
activities lor people's welfare are enormously 
costly affairs. Whether they wish it or no, 
directly and indirectly the rich meet these 
varied demands of the country. 

But only the barest leavings of the wealth 
which goes to enrich foreign merchants and 
public officials bill to India's own share. 
While the proiouml v r ants oi the jute cultiva- 
tors- -their education and health, an? left 
gaping like ditches and cesspools in drought, 
nothing ol the outflowing profits turns back 
towards them. W hat leaves, goes for good. 
Rural water supply is contaminated by jute 
to make profit possible, but not a farthing 
drops out of tin* foreign trader's bulging 
money-bag to remove the unbearable scarcity 
of drinking water. If water is to be provided, 
it must come by taxing the life-blood of 
these destitute and hungry wretches. . If there 
is no money in the royal treasury for the 
education of the people, whv is it not there ? It 
is largely because vast sums of money leave 
India for ever : the earnings of greed become 
complete strangers. In other words, water 
on this side evaporates into rain-clouds to 
pour down on the land beyond the seas. Long 


and unnoticed, hapless, ignorant, diseased 
and moribund India has been purveying I'm- 
the hospitals and educational institutions ol 
yonder country. 

For a long time 1 have been an eye- 
witness of the supremely tragic sight of tin 
mental and physical agony of our people. 
Poverty not only kills, but makes one con- 
temptible. That is why Sir John Simon could 
sav : ‘‘In ottf view the most formidable of the 
evils from which India is suffering have their 
roots in social and economic customs of long- 
standing which can only be remedied by the 
action of the Indian peoples themselves.” 
The »se are indeed words of disdain ! The 
ideal bv which he has judged India’s need- 
is not hi- »wn. The advantages of unlimited 
education, opportunities and freedom, which 
his own people enjoy for producing abiindane< 
of wealth, have enriched from many sides their 
ideal of life* in education, action and 
enjoyment. India in rags, emaciated of 

body, exhausted by disease* and 
starved of education must not even dream 
of this ideal. We* must carry on as best w 
can bv preventing the increase of our popula- 
tion and limiting our expenses so that, their 
bloated ideal of life may grow for ever at 
the cost of our own. Beyond this then* i- 
nothing more to think ; and therefore (In* 
entire responsibility for the remedy lies on 
us ; those who make the remedy difficult haw 
little to do. 

But I have ceased to complain against 
Man and (*od and for some time have been 
devoting my limited .energy to infuse life 
from within into ouv- lifeless villages. In 
this effort I have not disdained government 
favours, nav, even desired them. But 1 have 
been disappointed, because sympathy i> 
absent. Sympathy is not possible, 

for our helplessness, our diverse 
miseries have crippled our demands. At 
last T have arrived at the eonf fusion, that in 
real constructive work adequate co-operation 
between the government and our workers F 
not possible. Therefore let us do what we 
can with the few coppers that remain after 
paying for the watchman's livery. 

I came to Russia at a time when royal 
greed and its offspring, insufferable indifference, 
had filled my mind with dark despair. I am 
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{ uniliar with the ostentation of wealth in 
other Kuropean countries, but it is so Olympian 
licit, j>oor as we an*, even our envy tails to 

■ n*)i its height In Russia, the display of 
luxury us wholly absent ; probably that is 
wh v it was easy to catch a glimpse of her 
inn* being. 

lien* 1 saw mighty ctVorts being made 
i. . provide universally everything of which 
India is deprived. Needless to say, I have 
-•'('ii il all with my own long-hungering eyes, 
h \< impossible for me to judge correctly how 
ill-- sight strikes a Westerner, tortuuate in 
di" enjoyment of freedom. \ do not want to 
;! »m* about the amount of India’s wealth that 
H'h for the British Isles in tin* past nor how 
Mich is still leaving today and year by year 
h\ devious channels for the same destination. 
Bat 1 can see very clearly, and many Knglish 
\\ -iters also admit it, that in the bloodless 
i.M,b of onr country mind has sobered an 

■ iij^e ; then* is no joy in lile : we an* dying 
mi mind and body. But on no account shall 

m' bon down to the calumny that its “root 
me is in some moral perversity of the 
Indian, that its cure is beyond the power 
d any government. 

1 have always known that tin* relation of 
India’s foreign rulers with India is one of 
'iimig self-interest and not of sympathy; 
d " enthusiasm to maintain Law and Order 
' di great vigour, therefore, is only natural, 

in matters in which the interest is entirely 
,!|r '« when* it concerns the revitalizing of our 
,:; nt ry in every respect, materially and 
d'dually, the government is indifferent ; it 
: ’ nf not exert itself adequately. In other 
' 'uds, not even a portion of tin* efforts and 
'■••'upathy of our rulers for their own country 
" :ni he spared for us. And yet every tiling 
,! ;l we can call our own belongs to them : 
'' 1 possess neither means nor material which 
111 s:i V(* us from annihilation. 

I^veu if it were true that we were in the 
U!1 1’ decay because of our stupid social 
1 Myilizntion, the education and encouragement 
' ;i( ‘h could remove this ignorance must wait 
0">n the exchequer of a foreign government 
lh ! upon royal vagary. The calamity of 
' n dry-wide ignorance cannot be averted by 
1,1 vice tendered by a commission ; the govern- 
riH , d must face it, as tin; British Government 


would, had this been a problem of the British 
Isles. Our question to the Simon Commission 
is, if it is true that tin* loss of India’s vitality 
is dm* to her ignorance and long-standing 
social customs, why has there been no improve- 
ment during tin* hundred and sixty years of 
British rule ? lias tin* (\>mmi>sion shown will) 
statistics how much the British lutj has spent 
in t hi s long period to maintain tin* policeman's 
baton and how much to educate the country '! 
The policeman’s baton is indispensable to the 
wealthy rulers from foreign parts, but it 
matters little to them .u d< fer for centuries 
expenditure on tin* education of those whose 
skulls are at its mercy ! 

Ill stepping on the soil of Russia, the first 
thing that caught my eye was that in (‘dura- 
tion, at any rate, the peasants and working 
classes have m:id<* siieli enormous progress 
in these few years that nothin;*' camparnblc 
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indeed, in certain respects their misery was 
even greater, not less than ours. The vain 
picture of national education, our heart’s 
desire*, which I dared not draw even on the 
canvas of mirage is here a reality stretched 
from horizon to horizon. 

Again and again I have asked myself : 
I low has such a great mii'acic been possible ? 
The answer that I have received in my mind 
is that here there is no barrier of greed. 
To think that by education everybody will 
become adequately competent <ecms so 
natural. The people hen* are not at all 
afraid of giving complete education even 
to Turcoman of distant Asia ; on Ihe contrary, 
they are dreadfully earnest about it. They 
have not relapsed into indifference after 
pointing out in their report that tin* root 
eaiva* of all tin* misery of the people of 
Turemenistan lies in their traditional ignorance. 

With reference to the expansion of educa- 
tion in I ndo-Ghina, I have heard of a certain 
French pedant who advised France against 
repeating the mistakes the Knglish have 
committed in the- education of the natives of 
India. It must be* admitted that there is a 
certain nobility in the Knglish character in 
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that. there should lx* occasional lapses in their 
policy towards tlu: subject races : that there 
should be occasional faults in the close web 
of their rule ; or else who knows how many 
more centuries we would have taken to 
become articulate ? 

It. cannot be gainsaid that in tin* absence* 
of education weakness becomes immobile, so 
that ignorance is as elf'ective as the policeman’s 
baton. Of this Lord Curzon seems to have 
had im inkling. 'The French pedant judges 
the needs ol his own country by an ideal not 
considered necessary for those of the subject 
peoples. Its only reason is greed. To the 
greed v the humanity ol the* object ol greed 
loses its reality ; it becomes natural to minimize 
its demands. India has grown small in the 
estimation of those with whom her lot has 
been cast fora century and a half. This is 
why tin* indillercncc of the authorities towards 
India’s profound needs never changes. What 
food we eat, with what water we <piench our 
thirst and what dense ignorance efouds our 
mind escape* their notice even today. The 
main thing is that we are indispensable to 
them : it is unimportant that we too have our 
vital needs. Resides, we have become so very 
futile that it is not even possible to respect 
our needs. 

The gi m problem that has been sapping 
our body ind mind in India all this time 
exists nowhere in the West. It is tin* fatal 
division of L dia’s rights, the eau>e of which 
is greed. Thu-* when I saw greed humbled 
in Russia, it gave me joy such as others may 
not normally feel. Indeed tin* thought that 
is uppermost in my mind is that 
not only in India but throughout tin* world 
today, wherever one set's the net of a major 
disaster east, its main motive is greed, accom- 
panied by fear mid suspicion and supported 
by war preparations, lies and cruel politics. 

Dictatorship is another topic of argument, 
'crsonallv I am not enamoured dictatorial 
rule in any sphere. In my own held L have 
never in the least tried to further my opinion 
bv threat of harm or punishment or by use 
of bullying language or manner. Then* an* 
undoubted dangers in dictatorship. The 
harmony and constancy of its action are 
uncertain ; the imperfect contact between 
the wills of the lender and the led becomes a 


constant source of revolution ; besides, tin 
habit of passive following weakens mind and 
character ; its very success defeats itself. 

The dt-Miny of the people unrelated to it > 
united wdl is like* a cage ; even though then- 
may be a plentiful supply of food and drink 
it cannot be called a nest : in it the wings an 
paralysed. There is no more unmitigated 
nuisance to one’s manhood than authoritv, 
whether of scriptures, yarns , or political leader**. 

The* emasculation of our society has gout- 
on for deeades and its result is familiar to 
all. When Mahatmaji called foreign cloth 
impure, 1 protested and said that it might 
be economically harmful but could on n<> 
account b< impure. Rut our blind scripture- 
led mind must be bewitched or else nothing 
gets dom . What can b< more ctcrualb 
humiliating to one’s manhood than this '! 
Thus is a dictator-led country hypnotized : 
one magieian takes leave to be replaced In 
another with a dill’crent formula. 

I admit that dictatorship is a great nuis- 
ance and 1 also believe that in its name many 
persecutions take place in Russia. 1 1- 
negative aspect is compulsion, which is sin. 
Rut I have also seen its positive aspect, and 
that is education, the very reverse of force. 
If the mind of the people is one in tin* making 
of tin* country’s fortunes its activity become* 
creative and permanent. To the zealots n! 
authority the only means of obtaining their 
ends is to keep everybody elsc’s mind paralys- 
ed by ignorance. In the reign of the Tsar- 
the people's mind deprived of education \v;e 
under a spell and round it like? a boa-coustrictm 
coiled religious superstition. The emperor could 
without dilliculty put this ignorance to his 
own use. It, was then easy to provoke orgie- 
of fright fid ness in the name of religion between 
Jews and Christians, between Musalmans and 
Armenians. Tin* loosely knit countn 
weakened by ignorance and religious super- 
stition fell an easy prey to the external enemy. 
Nothing could be more favourable* to the per- 
petuation of autocratic rule. 

As in former Russia, this condition has 
existed for ages in our country. Today, tin 
country has yielded to the leadership ol 
Mahatmaji, but when he is no more, pretender- 
will spring up as suddenly as do aratars and 
yarns everywhere before our religious fanatics. 
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To lav in China, leadership is the object of 
continuous and destructive struggle uninii^ 
, number of ambitious militarists, lacerating 
rh«- whole country into pieces, because the 
.•diicatioii tint could guide the destiny of the 
.-■nintrv bv united will is absent. I cannot 
:-ivdit tin' opinion that we shall not also have 
.nr share of the grim struggle for leadership ; 
« 1 1 ( • 1 1 it will be the turn for the grass, that 
i - the public, to be trampled on, because it L 
grass and not tree. 

In recent years Russia has witnessed the 
vigorous rule of the dictator. But to perpe- 
tuate itself it has not chosen the path of the 
Oil’s, namely, the subduing of the people's 
mind bv ignorance 4 and religious superstition ; 
i !i i • impairing of their manliness by tin 4 hush 
• *{ tin 4 Cossacks. I do not believe that the 4 
punitive rod is inactive in the present Russian 
regime, but at the same time education ex- 
puwls with extraordinary vigour. The reason 
i" that greed of individual or party power and 
>f money is absent. There exists the irre- 
, ii’' ‘ssible will to eonv(»rt tin 4 public to a 
particular economic doctrine and to make a 
Mian of evei vbodv, irrespective of race, colour 
md <•! iss. H id it not been so, one must 
U'*e-ls agree with the French pedant who said 
tint to give (‘ducat ion was a great mistake. 

Time is not yet to say whether the 
■■'•onomic. doctrine is completely valid, because 
long it has tottered among books ; never 
’‘-■lore has it enjoyed freedom so fearlessly 
■ltd over so vast a field. At the* very outset 
'■'•■y ruthlessly banished the powerful greed 
w!ii< h would have jeopardized this economic 
de cry. Nobody can definitely say what final 
-nape it will take as it passes through one 
,, -\periment after another. But this much is 
' * idaiu that the education, which at long last 
de Russian masses are so freely and abiin- 
d'utly enjoying, has improved and brought 


!l '""»ur to their humanity for all time. 

One always hears rumours of cruelty of 
de- present regime in Russia — which is not 
n, »probable. It is unlikely that her long 
1 edition of cruel administration will disappear 
"^ddenly. At the same time the Soviet 
Government is untiring in its efforts to 
• ,,( >deate by means of pictorial and cinema- 
^graphic interpretation of history the horrors 
d the system of government and oppression 


under the old order. li the present govern- 
ment as well should adoj)i a simil.ulv ruthless 
j)oIiev, it mii.-f b ( 4 called a ^tnuige mistake, 
if nothing else, to create so strong an aversion 
to cruel tri 4 a(ni( 4 u(. \t any rale, to defame 
Siraj-ud-daula for the black hole l raged v bv 
cinema and other means and at the same time 
to perpetrate the daliau walabagh (Amritsar) 
affair would not unfairly be called the lie 'S ' 1 * 1 
of stupidity, because in lliL ease th < 4 weapon 
is likely to turn against the thrower himself. 

It is obvious that a violent effort is being 
made to east public opinion in Soviet Russia 
into the mould of Marxian economies ; out. 
•of this obstinacy free discussion on this topic 
has been deliberately -tilled. I believe 
accusation on this score to be Iruc. A 
similar attempt was made during the last 
lOuropean War to muzzle public opinion and 
to crush tin 4 independence of opinion of 
people opposed to tin 4 govcrniiwnt policy bv 
imprisonment, and hanging. 

Where the temptation for <piiek result is 
too strong, the political leaders are loth to 
respect man's right to liberty of opinion. 
They are wont to say : “Let Us attain our 
objectives first : we shall attend to other 
tilings later.” The situation in Russia 
resembles wartime conditions. She is beset 
with enemies at home and abroad. There is 
no end to maineuvring all round to wreck 
the entire experiment. Tin 4 foundation.^ of 
their structure therefore must be strength Tied 
as <piieklv as possible ; lienee they have no 
ipialms about Using force. Nevertheless, 
however insistent the necessity may be, force 
is one-sided. It destroys but does not create. 
The process of creation is twofold. Its raw 
material has to b(* assimilated not by' coercion, 
but by the recognition of its inner nature. 

Russia is engaged in the task of making 
the road to a new age ; of tearing up the roots 
of ancient beliefs and customs from (heir 
ancient soil ; of penalizing the luxury of 
time-honoured habits. When man finds himself 
in the whirl of destructive frenzy, he is 
carried off* his feet by its intoxication. 
Conceit grows ; he forgets that human nature 
has. to be wooed ; he thinks that it is 
enough to tear it up from its old moorings. 
Who cares what happens afterwards ? Those 
who have not the patience to wait for human 
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nature to come to terms in its own time believe 
in persecution ; what they linally build up 
overnight by violence cannot be relied upon ; 
it cannot support the burden of permanency. 

Where theory is ready, but not men, I 
repose little trust on unbridled autocrats. 
Firstly because it is not good sense fo take 
one’s opinion for grunted : the test of its 
validity lies in experience. It is curious how 
those who have no faith in the scriptural 
authority of religion are the very people who 
are unmoved in their belief in an economic 
doctrine. By means fair or foul they try to 
reconcile people to the latter without realizing 
that, oven were if possible' to do so by compul-* 
sion, it does not prove the truth of the? 
teaching ; indeed its truth is inversely pro- 
portional to I lie use of force. 

When Europe’s faith in the teachings 
of Christianity was intense, the attempt was 
made to prove tin* truth of religion by 
breaking men on the. wheel, bv burning them 
iit the stake and by crucifying or stoning them 
to death. Today, both friends and enemies oi 
Bolshevism are indulging in similar un- 
restrained dogmatism. They accuse one 
another of abusing nun's freedom of opinion, 
with the result that human nature in the West 
is being harried to death from both sides.* 

I have already stated mv opinion on 
popular education in Russia and also discussed 
how, since politics there censed to be tainted 
by the greed of profit-seekers, every Russian 
citizen, irrespective of race and colour, has 
been exalted by the equal enjoyment of rights 
and superior education. Being a subject of 
British India myself, both have given me 
profound pleasure. 

I believe, l will now have to answer one 
last question. Many people have asked my 
opinion about Bolshevik economics. My 
only fear is that in a scripture-ridden and 
priest-led country the nafuial bent of our 
ignorant mind is towards accepting a foreign 

1 Here the Port. <|Uol<s a Haul (a number of a 
mendicant. religious sect) song dwelling on the 
futility of forcing truth upon an unwilling world 
and comparing Man’s impatience to realize His 
ultimate object with Hod’s infinite patience in 
creation. .. .“the realization of our id t. mate object is 
waiting for us. The Paul likens this fulfilment to 
the blossoming of a bud...” ( Of. Crrnt : re » nity, 
\\ 76).-— The Translator. 


dictum as biblical truth. Guarding oursolv«> 
against this danger, we must say that a 
doctrine can be tested only by application 
the end of the experiment is not yet. Any 
teaching concerning man must have human 
nature fur its chief element. Flow far it will 
harmonize with human nature is a matter ol 
time. One must wait before fully accepting 
the principle. Nevertheless it is possible to 
discuss the matter, not only as an exercise of 
logic or statistics, but by always keeping 
human nature in the foreground. 

Man ha.s two sides the individual and tin 
social. ( )ne is unreal without the other. 
When man in a sudden impulse rusho 
headlong in one direction, and losing balance 
causes all manner of trouble, the counsellor 
wanting In cut short the crisis advise- 
chopping olf one side altogether. When 
individualism turns into downright selfishness 
and runs foul oi society, the lopping oil of 
“self” at one stroke from self-interest is the 
proposed remedy for all trouble. Trouble 
may thereby be lessened, but it is not improb- 
able that society will cease to move altogether. 
A horse without reins is apt to drag the 
carriage down into the ditch, but the carriage 
is not likely to behave merely because the 
horse is shot down : it is necessary to think 
of the reins. 

Men tight because they are physically 
distinct from one another ; hence to propose 
to create only one huge body in the world by 
binding all men hand and foot with a rope i> 
only worthy of a boastful economist of a Tsar. 
To try to excel the law- of Providence show- 
more stupidity than courage. 

Once Indian society was mainly rural. 
In this intimate environment there was 
harmony between personal and communal 
property. Public opinion was so strong 
that the rich man was ashamed of enjoying 
his wealth alone. He felt honoured when 
society accepted favours from fiiiii ; in. short 
in this relationship there was nothing of what 
is called charity in English. The wealthy, took 
his place by the side of the destitute. To 
maintain his status in society he had t<> 
contribute very liberally in many indirect ways. 
Pure water, medical aid and education, 
temples, entertainments and village roads wen' 
provided out of private means flowing into 
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Urn* individual and communal will mild 
Vo-operate. It was spiritually creative because 
its basis was voluntary and not political 
:ii»rncv : in other words, it implied not merely 
the external success of law, but personal 
improvement as well. The latter element 
indeed is the lasting living refuge of human 
welfare. 

The position of the merchant community 
whose main business is the earning of profit 
b\ investment was low in our society, because 
in those days wealth was not held in much 
<>>teem. Consequently, the great difference 
between the rich and the poor was then non- 
existent. Wealth acquired its status in society 
not by huge accumulation, but bv fulfilling its 
noble responsibility : otherwise it, was ashamed 
of itself. That is to say, not wealth but virtue 
was honoured. Nobody felt, humiliated in 
doing this honour. It is because those days 
are gone that signs of impatience towards 
wealth without social responsibility are evident 
in many forms, because wealth brings no 
offering to man : it humiliates. 

f rom tlie very outset Kuropean civilization 
has sought to consolidate itself in the city. 
In the city man’s opportunities grow while his 
social relations narrow. The city is big ; men 
live di spersed ; individualism is extreme and 
the whirl of competition intense. Its prosperity 
accentuates the gulf between the rich and the 
poor and what little is done to bring (hem 
together by charity is devoid of comfort and 
respect. There the possessor and producer 
<*! wealth are related to each other by material 
ti< s : (heir social relations are either disrupted 

non-existent. 

The advent of the Age of Machinery was 
heralded, profits increased inordinately. 
^ hen (his epidemic of profit-making began to 
s l >r,l ud all over the globe, the 'helplessness of 
*!><• distant stranger and the poor knew no 
hounds. China was made to eat opium ; India 
* 1: ‘d to paid with her all ; the suffering of 
-fri^a, the victim of age-long oppression, went 
on increasing. But this concerns the noil- 
kuropean world only ; even within the 
western continent a grim division separates 
rich from poor today ; the ideal of life 
being enormously costly and its trappings 
■manifold, tlie differences between the two 
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appear all the more striking. In (he old days, 
at any rale in our country, the pomp of wealth 
consisted mainly in philanthropy and other 
social services, while now it. consists in personal 
enjoyment. it dazzles, but does not, please : 
it causes envy, but raises no praise. The 
main filing is that in (host* days (he use of 
wealth did not depend on the wish of the 
donor alone ; it was subject, to the strong 
pressure of social will. Hence the benefactor 
had to make his gift humbly ; (he maxim, 
“give reverently,” hold good. 

In short, the tremendous power that wealth 
gives to (he rich today can never dignilv nor 
•please everybody. It arouses infinite greed on 
the one hand and profound envy on the other, 
raising an insuperable barrier in between. 
< ompetition grows inordinately more powerful 
than co-operation in society. It rages between 
one class and another within the country and 
between one country and another. Thus on 
all sides suspicion forges fierce weapons whose 
growth nbthing can cheek ; while those stran- 
gers engaged in the task of appeasing the 
hunger of the far-olf demon of greed grow 
leaner and leaner age after age for want of 
blood. Those who proudly imagine that the 
world’s unrest cannot thrive on this widespread 
emaciation are blinded by obstinacy. These 
unfortunate wretches who eternally suffer arc 
the main allies of the messengers of tin* god 
of Sorrow : the. fire of revolution is being laid 
in their hunger. 

Bolshevism originates in this inhuman 
background of modern civilization. It is like 
the storm which rushes in all fury Hashing its 
lightning-teeth when the pressure is low in the 
atmosphere. This unnatural revolution has 
broken out because human society has lost its 
harmony. It is because the individual’s con- 
tempt for the community has been growing that 
the suicidal proposal of sacrificing the indivi- 
dual in the name of collectivity lias arisen. It 
is like proclaiming the sea to be the only friend 
whfm the volcano is causing trouble on the 
Shore. It is only when the real nature of this 
shoreless sea is known that one becomes 
impatient to get back to the shore. Man will 
never tolerate for all time the unreality of 
individual-less collectivity. The strongholds 
of greed in society must be conquered and 
controlled, but who will protect society, if 
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the individual is to be banished for good ? It 
is not improbable that in this age Bolshevism 
is the treatment, but medical treatment cannot 
be eternal ; indeed the day on which the 
doctor's regime comes to an end must be hailed 
as the red-letter day for the patient. 

I pray for the victory of the co-operative 
principle in the production and control of the 
wealth of our villages, for it recognizes human 
nature in not scorning the desire and opinion 
of the co-operators. Nothing succeeds by 
antagonizing human nature. 

In this connection, I must stress one point. 
When I wish our villages to revive, [ never 
wish for the return of rusticity. Rusticity is < 1 
a species of superstition and education, intellect, 
belief and activity, which is unrelated to any- 
thing outside the village limits. It is not only 
distinct from the spirit of the modern age, but 
opposed to it. The scope of modern know- 
ledge and mind is universal, although the 
sympathies of the modern heart are not as 
wide. Villages must be infused with life 
which is neither trivial nor narrow; which 
neither dwarfs human nature* nor keeps it in 
darkness. 

Once I happened to stay at a farmer's 
house in England. I noticed that the girls of 
the house wen* restless to go to London. In 
comparison with all the glories of the town the 
resources of the villages are so poor that the 
hearts of the villagers are not unnaturally 
constantly drawn towards the town. Even in 
the heart of the country the villages feel like 
so many places of exile. I have seen in Russia 
the attempt to do away with the contrast 
between the village and the town. If this 
attempt succeeds the unnatural expansion of 
the towns will be checked. The country's 
vitality and intellect will spread and be active 
throughout the nation. 


I want our villages to enjoy full human 
dignity and wealth instead of being content 
with the leavings and surplus of the towns. It 
is my firm belief that by co-operative methods 
alone the village will find it possible to salvage 
its sinking strength. The regrettable thing is 
that until now co-operation in Bengal has lost 
itself solely in money-lending — a slight improve- 
ment on money-lending rusticity ; it has been 
of no service to the task of production and 
consumption. 

The main reason is that co-operation has 
come to our country official-ridden, under the 
patronage of an administrative system which is 
blind, deaf and indifferent. At the same time 
we must perhaps shamefully admit that the 
qualities which make co-operation easy arc* 
lacking in our character. Mutual trust is 
feeble in those who are themselves weak, 
indeed absence of self-esteem is the 
basis of disrespect for others. Loss of 
self-respect from long servitude has 
culminated in this degradation. They will 
accept with bowed head the rule of 
their masters, but cannot tolerate the 
guidance of their own class ; it is easy for 
them to cheat their own people and to treat 
them cruelly. 

One learns from Russian story books that 
the condition of the long-suffering Russian 
peasantry is similar. However difficult the 
solution, there is no other way ; nature must 
be corrected by creating opportunities for 
combining the forces of mitul and body. It 
is not by granting co-operative* credit, but by 
combined effort, thereby* vinaking the villagers 
co-operation-minded, that we shall save the 
villages. 

'Pr (instated from the IkiKjali by Dr. Sasadhar 
Sinha, I J h. D. 


Revolution is impossible without an all-national crisis, affecting both the exploited and the exploiters.— 
Lenin . 



THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR VILLAGE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE : PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

By Miss UKIIA BISWAS, m. a., i<« t. 


B EFORE determining tin* steps to be 
taken to train teachers for village 
schools and community service, we 
shall do well to think out the type of 
education that is most suitable for village 
girls. We must also be quite (dear and definite 
as to the aim and purpose of the 
education that is to be provided for the girls 
of the rural community. Barring a few 
isolated experiments in a new type of rural 
education that are being carried on, here and 
there, in this province by some of the 
Christian Missions and private agencies, a 
uniform system of education is generally in 
vogue both at the rural and urban schools. 
Ftibrls are seldom made to adapt the rural 
"(•liools to the peculiar needs and conditions 
>f the villages where they are located, 
f bnsequently, village schools fail to meet the 
real needs of the community, and thus alienate 
liie sympathy of the local people. Unless a 
rural school can satisfy the requirements of the 
locality, it cannot be expected to be looked 
upon as an integral part of the community. 
Naturally enough, the parents arc inclined to 
think that their children derive very little 
benefit from the schooling they receive. They, 
therefore, grudge to spare their children, for 
many hours every day, for what seems to 
be a mere waste of time, energy and money. 
At the present time, the imperative need of 
modifying the entire educational system is 
being keenly felt by many, inasmuch as it 
'veins to be too much dominated by what 
Bertrand Russell terms “the desire for sex 
'■quality.” Indeed, the current curriculum is 
Irardly designed to respond to the special 
ll(,(, ds of our girls. The little provision that 
bus been made in it for a few special subjects 
lor the girl pupils, such as cookery, domestic 
veonomy, needlework and the like does not 
^uflice for the purpose. The village Primary 
Uirls’ Schools being mostly staffed by men, 
:it ^e present time, very little facilities can be 


provided for teaching even needlework to the 
girls. So the education that the village 
schools generally impart is of a purely literary 
and academic character. This course is 
intended to he a preparation for College and 
# University education. It is needless to add 
that this type of education is anything but a 
misfit in the rural community, where !)!l p. e. 
of the girls get married after a short career 
at the schools and arc not likely to go in for 
higher University education. So these pros- 
pective wives and mothers of the rural 
community need to be “trained not only in 
books but in the art of home-making also.” 
The bookish education that the girls receive 
at the average village school does not help to 
prepare them for their main occupation in life. 
After leaving school, the average village girl 
lapses into illiteracy, as the work that she had 
to do there is totally unrelated to the activities 
of her later life. Thus the rural school 
becomes entirely divorced from rural lift*, and 
the children, too, seldom can* to improve the 
conditions around them. This maladjustment 
to rural conditions stands in the way of the 
progress of village; education. School educa- 
tion thus tends to be looked upon with distrust, 
and is regarded as a sort of luxury that can 
bo dispensed with. The view of Bertrand 
Russell that “some part of the female education 
should be a technical training for motherhood” 
seems to b.c a very sound one. The village 
girls, especially, are badly in need of this 
training. Another grave defect that is 
generally noticed at the village schools is 
that handwork and manual training are 

neglected then*. But the majority of the 
pupils of the rural schools arc the children 
of farmers and artisans. They are, therefore, 
destined for a homely career in their later 
life. So the over-emphasis of an academic 
education befitting gentle women, is likely 
to engender a lack of respect for 

manual labour among the school girls, who 
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may thus feel inclined to look down upon 
the catying and occupation of their own class. 
But education, to be worth the name, should 
consist in training people to be good citizens 
and useful members of the community. 
So organized efforts need to be set on foot 
in no time to give a new orientation to the 
rural schools for girls which have been 
neglected so far. Nothing short of thorough 
overhauling of the present curriculum and the 
method of instruction will be of any avail 
in making the schools function. The subjects 
to be taught to the village girls have to be 
selected with special reference to the needs 
of the rural community, inasmuch as the 1 
schools should aim at training the pupils in 
the work that will prove helpful to their own 
community. Our- main problem is, therefore, 
how to turn out better housewives and more 
useful members of the rural community. ' 
In a word, the girls should be taught how 
to make better homes and better- villages, 
when they leave school. Consequently, 
special stress should be laid upon health 
(including hygiene, sanitation and first aid), 
household management, cookery, dietetics, 
mothercraft and care of children, home 
industries and needlework. School gardening, 
educative handwork, practical nature study, 
music and games should also be included 
in the curriculum. Occasional lessons may 
well be given in poultry-raising, care and 
improvement of live-stock, dairying and the 
rudiments of agriculture. In fact, the 
curriculum ought to be properly adjusted to 
the needs and conditions of particular villages 
and localities. Girls may be trained in a 
few useful handicrafts too. If they can thus 
help the male members of the community in 
their agricultural and industrial pursuits, the 
economic problem of the villages may be 
partly solved. Thus the village schools can 
be made more responsive to the needs of 
the rural community, [f the instruction 

imparted at the village schools is to be 
sounder and more lasting, the project method 
may well be resorted to with a view to 
linking the lessons of the class-rooms to the 
everyday experiences of the children’s life. 
At the village schools, everything may be 
taught on a project basis. Thus the “situations 
of real life” can be introduced into the 


class-rooms. For example, the problem- 
relating to cleanliness and sanitation may be 
worked out in the hygiene classes. Practical* 
Arithmetic may be taught through the shop 
project, in connection with buying and selling. 
So the facts that the pupils learn are the 
results of their practical experience. The 
method is a tried one, and the principle 
underlying it is “learning by doing.” The 
pupils are thus taught to develop initiative 
and resourcefulness, and are also trained in 
co-operation, self-reliance and “purposeful 
activity.” In this, way, a practical bias can 
be given to the whole of their education. 

A village school can be a vital agency for 
rural uplift in various ways. It should 
constitute an important community centre, 
and, as such, its function should be to 
disseminate sound educational ideas and 
healthy ideals among the public which will 
make for a better and healthier life of tin* 
village people. With this end in view, 
entertainments, social gatherings, parents’ and 
teachers’ meetings, baby clinics and baby 
shows, midwives’ classes, health campaigns* 
and the like may well be held at the school. 
Excursions, exhibitions and me/ as are also 
of great help in promoting a public spirit and 
stimulating community interest. The school 
can thus provide for the education as well 
as recreation of both the children and adults 
of the village. The school authorities may 
also co-operate with the sanitary and 
agricultural officers as well as the Co-operative 
Society Secretaries in orgnuking, from time 
to time, lantern lectures at the school, for 
the benefit of the villagers, both young and 
adult. A circulating library, too, containing 
a choice collection of good books, may 
well be maintained at the school to 
which the literate section of the village popu- 
lation should have easy access. . Thus the 
school and the community can- be brought 
closer together, each helping the other. The 
school may serve as a model to the whole 
village, in respect of sanitation, gardening and 
farming. An ideal rural teacher needs to 
be a strong community leader, the noble 
mission of whose life should be to serve the 
village people and to contribute her share to 
their betterment. She should have the best 
interests of the community at heart, and 
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should eagerly participate in all the activities, 
pertaining to village welfare. She cannot, 
’therefore, afford to neglect adult education, 
the importance of which cannot be stressed 
too strongly. She can well undertake this 
work, out of school hours at night, provided' 
her time and circumstances permit. She can 
also take up the instruction of adult women 
in sewing, elementary nursing, hygiene, 
village sanitation and the care of infants at 
her spare moments, by cutting down her own 
leisure? hours. For this part of her work, she 
will need a special training. If she herself 
is not sufficiently equipped and qualified for 
the task, she may secure the help and co- 
operation of some outside agencies. Now 
and again, she may, also, arrange for special 
demonstrations, showing how to improve upon 
the sanitary arrangements of the village 
houses, how to make these more comfortable 
and beautiful with the minimum of expense. 

It is no use formulating a programme of 
rural education, unless it can be carried into 
practice. All our efforts in this direction 
will prove futile, if an adequate number of 
trained and qualified teachers do not rise to 
the occasion and come forward to carry on 
an extensive reform in this field. To secure 
suitable teachers for the rural schools seems 
to be one of the most difficult problems of 
the day which has baffled all solution up till 
now. The average city-bred woman is both 
to be employed as a teacher in the rural areas, 
where she is incommoded in more than one 
way, being cut off from the amenities of town 
life. The scale of pay that is generally 
olforod as the village schools is hardly 
attractive enough to induce the right type of 
people to undertake such an important work. 
Consequently, in many of the village schools 
the teaching lias to be entrusted to the people, 
with little or no professional training, who 
are quite ill-equipped for the task. Due to 
the paucity of teachers as well as of funds, 
iu many cases, four or five classes have to 
he fun by a single person, at the sacrifice of 
efficient teaching. Sometimes, even, if qualified 
teachers can be secured with great 
difficulty, they seldom care to stick to their 
jobs, as the lure of town life often proves 
too much for them. This is one of the reasons 
why the rural teachers should be recruited 


from the villages, where possible. The village 
women* are expected to be more capable of 
a sympathetic understanding of the rural pro- 
blems than their urban sisters, who often find 
it difficult to enter into the life and needs of 
the rural community. An ideal teacher ought 
to know not only the children but their entire* 
background also. She should be keenly alive 
to the moral, intellectual, social and economic 
needs of her pupils. Hence the necessity 
and importance of the study of civics and? 
rural science for the prospective teachers of. 
the village children. Those who will, in 
future, be the custodians of the educational 
interests of the rural community, should, by 
all means, be afforded ample opportunities of 
studying the village problems, at first-hand. 

They must also be acquainted with the 
functions of the various rural agencies m 
charge of village welfare work, with whom 
they are expected to co-opt* rati? in bettering 
the social conditions of the people. For 
this, they need to go through a special 
course of training, which will enable them 
to equip themselves properly for the 
purpose. They must also possess the 
necessary skill and ingenuity to tackle the 
rural problems that they may be faced 
with. So an ideal village teacher is expected 
to be something of a social leader as well as 
a social reformer, who should throw herself 
heart and soul into her work. She must 
have the zeal and ardour of a reformer, and 
her selfless devotion to her cause should 
inspire her fellow workers with courage, 
enthusiasm and confidence. She also needs 
to have such a great personality as will enable 
her to command tin 1 respect and goodwill of 
all. She must, also, be something of an 
idealist, and must always strive to Jive up to 
her ideals. She should take a very keen 
interest in the village social problems and 
in the progress of her students and their 
pqpple., She must also be an expert teacher, 
possessing ample initiative and resourcefulness 
as well as a strong capacity for service. If 
the .village teacher is expected to fulfil such 
an important function, the? selection of teachers 
for the rural schools seems to be of primary 
importance. If the teachers arc to command 
a wider respect, their status must invariably 
be raised. The standard of recruitment needs- 
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to be much higher «than what it is at present, 
and the quality of training should also be 
improved upon. More respectable and adequate 
salaries are absolutely needed to add to the 
social position and prestige of the teacher 
and the dignity of her profession. The 
missionary spirit cannot be expected of every 
one of the qualified persons. 

The rural teachers are seriously handi- 
capped, due to their rather self-imposed 
Isolation from the other educational thinkers 
of the day. They are badly in need of 
adequate training and sympathetic supervision. 
Their own environment is no source of 
inspiration to them, it being exceptionally 
narrow and conservative. So the question 
of providing for an adequate and effective 
training for them should be one of vital 
import It is a pity that the training schools 
have done very little as yet to meet the 
educational needs of the rural community in 
the way of preparing efficient teachers t for the 
village schools of the • Province. These 
training institutions hardly stimulate and 
encourage independent study and thinking 
on these lines. Suitable vernacular text- 
books are also wanting. That the teachers 
of the training schools are rarely conversant 
with the rural conditions, under which the 
students are likely to work in the village 
schools constitutes one of their serious disad- 
vantages. So it is desirable that the training * 
schools should keep in close touch with 
the ordinary rural conditions of Bengal. 
These institutions may well be connected 
with the social welfare centres, located at 
central points in each district Facilities can 
be provided in various other ways to enable 
the training schools, preparing village teachers, 
to have easy access to villages. The training 
students may occasionally be taken on 
•excursions to villages, thus enabling them to 
study the rural conditions at first-hand. On 
these occasions, they may be given plenty pi 
opportunities of doing social service among 
the rural people. The training schools may 
silso enter into an agreement with some of 
, the ordinary village schools, so thatf the 
students under training may be sent there, 
for the purpose ’ of practice teaching with 
" reference to the rural conditions. 'The training 
[course, be revised, and the 


study of rural science should be made com- 
pulsory for the prospective rural teachers. 

The number of training schools being too^J 
small to cope with the work, other deserving | 
educational institutions should be allowed | 
ampler scope for making experiments with 
the training curriculum, with a view to turning 
out more efficient rural teachers. Even 

trained and qualified teachers need a good 
deal of supervision and guidance. Very 
often, teachers are not loyal to their vocation. 

They have a tendency to "slip back into the 
old grooves 0 , if left to themselves. Besides, 
they are liable to get antiquated and thus 
to deteriorate, if they are quite out of 
touch with the modern developments. To 
prevent tKs sort of thing, short courses for 
further training may well be arranged during 
the vacations. The training school teachers 
will also do well to pay occasional visits to 
the village schools, where their former pupils 
are employed so as to guide their work on the 
right line& Special conferences can also be 
arranged at the training institutions, for the 
benefit of the village teachers. There are 
other ways in which the training schools can 
ameliorate rural education. It cannot be 
expected that all the rural teachers will be 
trained in no time. So the training schools 
should try to devise ways and means to 
improve and guide the untrained teachers. 
They can send out trained supervisors of 
village schools, conduct teachers* and super- 
visors* institutes, arrange for brief courses 
for the teachers in service, and run educational 
journals for the ir.structian of teachers, just 
as the Moga School ^ in the Panjab does. 

Care must be taken fli'at efficient and compe- 
tent supervisors are always appointed. The 
supervision, too, needs to be well-planned and 
well-regulated. The supervisors should aim at 
bringing about some definite results, by means 
of their sympathetic and intelligent guidance. 
Demonstration schools may well bb set up in 
centrally-situated places for a limited number 
of schools. Demonstration lessons should be 
organized under ordinary village conditions. 

The teachers of the neighbouring villages 
should be required to attend these, so that they 
may profit by observing good teaching methods 
and sound educational experiments. They may 
also avail themselves or these opportunities 
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to discuss their common problems, and 
to arrive at definite standards, to which the 
Village schools should conform. Health 
lectures, illustrated with slides, may^also be 
arranged for, with the help of a hygiene 
expert, on some of these occasions. It is not 
possible here to lay down exhaustive sugges- 
tions as to how the untrained rural teachers 
can be guided along the right lines. 

Now to sum up. I may be accused of 
putting forward some utopian ideas, which can 
never be put into practice. The tremendous 
success achieved by the American Community 
Schools and the "folk schools” of Denmark in 
the field of rural education may not be easy of 
attainment in our country. But we must not, 
therefore, conclude that such a scheme of 
rural education will not even partially mate- 
rialize in Bengal, and that all our efforts in 
this direction are foredoomed to failure. 
There is no denying the fact that we shall 
have to fight against heavy odds. The 
deplorable conditions obtaining in the villages 
of Bengal are likely to unnerve many a sturdy 
worker. Appalling poverty, conservatism, 
■social and religious .antagonism, ignorance, 
superstitions and various other causes prove a 
serious stumbling-block to all the progressive 


movements of the country. But the admirable 
work, done by some of the educationists^ 
even in Bengal, inspires us with hope and 
confidence, and testifies to the immense 
possibilities of rural education even in our 
country. What they have been able to* 
accomplish seems to be an earnest of what 
may come about in future. In Bengal, the* 
Ushagram School at Asansol and Tagore's. 
Sriniketan are two of the notable experiments* 
in rural education that I know of. The- 
example set by these two institutions is worthy^ 
of imitation by others. If is desirable that 
more schools should be started on the lines of 
the Ushagram School. The training schools- 
may well co-operate with this institution in, 
training teachers for village schools. It is 
high time that co-ordinated efforts should be- 
put forth to overcome our difficulties, which 
should, by no means, dishearten us. Let us 
brace up our energies for the uphill work 
that is ahead, and at the same time, sound a 
note of hope like Shelley — 

“If winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind ?”* 

* Read at the Bengal Women's Educational 
Conference, 1914. 


FIERCE VEXATION 

By VERRIER ELWIN 


My elder brother came to me, 

His age had made him burdensome, 
Importunate and suppliant, he 
r or pity’s paltry boon had come. 
But I with harsh discourtesy 

his ? 00r Pl ea< Hng said him nay, 
And sad he turned to go away. 


Then saw I on his ancient brow 

Fresh drops of blood, on his old hands 
Marks of hard nails, while scarcely now 
Upon- his wounded feet he stands. 

I looked into the awful Face 
Of love, while with uncertain pace 
My Master stumbled from the place. 


Argument is as a desert and as a wilderness wherein one loses his way and comes to grief. Realization* 
is everything. — Buddha . 



ENDOWMENT OF CULTURE 

By 0 . C. GANGOLY 


I F the agitation for an economic swaraj succeeds, 
and the power of taxation and control of 
public fund is transferred, in the future 
democracy in Tndia, to popular control, it is a 
matter of great speculation to what extent, the 
uncultured masses, or the successful trader, or 
factory owner will be inclined to vote for decent 
sums of money being set apart for the cause of 
higher education and of expensive 1 research works 
in all departments of knowledge ; and for the 
reservation and development of the artistic 
eritage of India in its various aspects. It may he 
assumed that if the necessity of maintaining an 
expensive Police Force is removed, and the 
salaries of public servants are reduced, certain 
amount ot public funds inay # be released out of 
which adequate provisions for primary education 
may be voted. But primary education is only the 
base, not tlie crown of the Pyramid. We have 
already some amount of primary and 'secondary 
education, with bases of very slender length, on 
which wo have already built higher education of fairly 
respectable altitudes. If the length of the base of 
our primary education is indefinitely extended, in 
case universal primary education is achieved, 
within a few years, it does not follow that higher 
education, the point of the Pyramid, could he 
reached within a reasonable time. For, it is a 
piece of mathematical truth, the greater the base 
of a triangle, the greater is the height of the 
perpendicular. In fact, die demands for universal 
•primary education are likely to exhaust the 
available public funds so as to leave nothing 
available lor higher education and research work. 
The “Depressed’’ classes may be well expected to 
say that no grants need be provided for 
development of higher education, before all 
members of the “Depressed” classes had primary 
education given to them. What is really 
expected to happen is that there will be a tug-of- 
war between the claimants of primary education 
and the advocates of the higher education. There 
is a popular belief that higher . education can 
afford to wait until primary education has 
grown to a respectable size, and that it is sheer 
waste of money to endow or subsidize institutions 
of higher culture and research— if the mass welters 
in a sea of illiteracy and ignorance. It is, even 
now difficult to convince not only the intelligentzia , 
but many of our public men, our Couneillois, 
and a largo section of our educated brethren, that 
primary education is no substitute for higher 
education , and the latter cannot be and should 
not be made to wait until universal primary 
education has become an accomplished fact. To 
understand the gravity of the situation it is necessary 


to examine critically the position of Education, and 
of the provisions for culture and research in a 
democracy, and what ‘mass education* really 
means. Indeed, some of the best thinkers on 
the theory of Education have come to the 
conclusion that hardly any good, if any at all, 
is likely to come out of universal education. 
In any given society, it is impossible to find 
more than a fraction of the whole, fitted with 
the real equipment or the thirst or desire to 
acquire knowledge in the true sense of the term. 
Before we come to the views of educational 
philosophers, one is tempted to refer to the 
instructive Satire, by which Dostoevski hints at 
the kind of education that democracy demands. 
In his The Brothers Karmaxor , he makes tlx 
Inquisitor say : u Wbat the masses need is not 
freedom o! the spirit, but mystery, miracle, ami 
authority ; some one to take their bread from 
their hands, bless it and give it hack to them ; 
some one who will permit them to sin, and take 
the responsibility on his own soul, some one 
who will guard the secret and deceive mankind 
every step of the way as he leads it down to 
death.” In his lecture on “The Future of our 
Educational Institutions,” Nietzchc puts a similar 
value to mass education. He believed that to 
the degree that education is universalized, it is 
weakened and minimized. That is to say, 

extension leads to want of depth and quality. 

The pseudo-culture in a democracy, according to 
Nietzchc, “endeavours either to bring the leaders 
down to the level of its own servitude, or else to 
cast them out altogether.” lie again remarks : 

“What is called ‘the education of the masses” 

cannot be accomplished except, with difficulty ami 
even if a system of universal ■ compulsory educa- 
tion be applied, they cajV only be reached out- 
wardly. The education- of the masses can- 

not, therefore, be our aim ; but rather the educa- 
tion of a few picked men for great and lasting 
work. We well know that a just posterity judges 
the collective intellectual state of a time only by 
those few great and lonely figures of the period.” 
If we analyse his writings on (his subject, we 
find that Neitzche came to* the conclusion that 
education is difficult and dangerous; md that only 
the rare, strong and courageous spirits may 
attain it. According to Neitzche, many do not 
really want education at all, but only that 
cheaper knowledge which will give them success 
and enable them to take their places in the rank 
and file ; seeking such education, the herd 
tramples culture under foot , like cattle in 
growing corn when the fences are down. All 
his writing on this subject is a warning cry that 
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the cultural values of civilization arc in danger 
uf being lost in an education for democranf. 

: Mathew Arnold is another of tin* thinkers 

whose views on Education are entitled to respect, 
hi his own way, he thus characterizes the level 
of culture of a prosperous democracy : “Consider 
these people, their way of life, their habits, their 
manners, the very tones of their voices ; look at 
them attentively, observe the literature they read, 
the things which give them pleasure, the words 
which come forth out of their mouths, the 
thoughts which make the furniture of their minds; 
would any amount of wealth be worth having 
with I he condition that one was to become just 
like these people by having it ?” Like Neitzche, 
Arnold also insists that education must struggle 
for its values if it is to survive in a democracy. 
In terms of his own socio-political environment, 
Arnold calls this new democratic force Jacobinism 
which he defines as “violent indignation with the 
past, abstract systems of renovation applied 
wholesale, anew doctrine drawn up in black and 
white for elaborating down to the very smallest 

details a rational society for the future 

Culture is the eternal Opponent of the two things 
which are the signal marks of Jacobinism -its 
fierceness, and its addiction to an abstract 
system. . According to Arnold : “plenty of 
people will try to give the masses, as they call 
them, ah intellectual food prepared and adopted 
in the way they think proper for tin* actual condi- 
tion of thts masses. Tilts ordinary popular 
literature is an example of this way of working 
on the masses. Plenty of people try to indoe- 
b'inate the masses with the set of ideas and 
judgments constituting the creed of their own 
profession or party. ••• But true culture works 
differently. It does nut try to teach to the level 
<>f inferior class.” 

The misgivings and suspicions of these learned 
theorists may be said to have been disproved by 
the extensive spread of education in the so- 
called democracy of the United States, in Fascist 
Italy, and in Soviet Russia. In the States, the 
enormous subsidies given by the State, and the 
cities, if both by private endowments and grants, 
and also by appropriations from municipal 
funds,) to the growth and extension of educa- 
tional facilities, have enlarged the boundaries of 
the means of education, by including large sec- 
tion of the “lower strata” of society, which but 
for these facilities would be left out of the zone 
pi educational benefits. In the States, more than 
In any other part of the world, the duties of the 
*>tate and the cities in the matter of providing 
educational facilities on a democratic basis, have 
been given practical shape. Education, says our 
^socialists, should not be confined to the few, 
bat must be made available to the many. 
Education and culture must not remain the 
preserved privilege of the few and shut up in 
the cloister or the dtatmpatkis — it must 
oo made to flow outside the clique of the 
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cultivated and the learned, outside the coterio 
of a few professionally trained scholars. Every 
member of a democracy must have the opportunity 
to share in the 'Cultural Coeds of Civilization’. 
Education is not culture unless outside college 
halls it is a permanent and widespread interest 
which makes a difference in the tastes and habits 
of thought of the community. Huxley gave an 
unconscious compliment to the value of 
dissemination of culture and education when lie 
deplored the fact that much of the intellectual 
leadership of Victorian England was found outside 
the University faculties. While this may have 
been a just criticism of the universities, it was a 
sign of intellectual vigour in the nation. 

Tu the United States, while tin* demands of the 
education of the community have not been 

neglected, the demands of the facilities of a truly 
aristrocmtic culture have not been lost sight of. 
Education, knowledge and culture have not been 
dragged down from its aristocratic, height to pander 
to the medoicro level <>l tin* democracy to the 
downward slopes of the lesser needs of the 
community. A very happy balance lias been 
maintained between the demands of higher 
education and culture and the mass education of 
of tin* (immunity in the United States. Without 
neglecting primary education, very generous and 
rich endowments have been provided for 
maintaining higher education and culture 
at a very high level and enormous funds 
have been provided not only for research 

work in the laboratories, and the museums, 
but also for expensive research expeditions, 
for excavations and field works, to 

distant countries, for gathering new data and 
materials for knowledge of every department of 
human activity. The universities and the 
museums have been equipped with adequate 
funds to pay for the service of the best experts 
of the world with library and laboratory 
facilities of the highest efficiency that money can 
buy. These expensive provisions have come, not 
only from the public purse, but also from the 
the purses of generous private donors -members 
of a cultured democracy, from industrial magnates 
railway and bank directors, from Rockefellers, 
Carnegie*, Pierpont Morgans, and Otto Kahns. 
The writer is not familiar with the details of 
the provisions made for other departments of 
knowledge. His informations and experiences 
are confined to the steps laken in the States for 
disseminating knowledge of the Fine Arts and 
fo*r providing for all members of the community 
opportunities to come in contact with Art, in 
all its phases, ancient and modern. Art is 
regarded as a vital factor in education, and is 
not neglected or relegated to a place after 
primary education. Education and culture 
‘through the eyes’ is considered a most efficient 
form of primary as well as higher education. 
This is accomplished by providing richly endowed 
museums and collections of, masterpieces 
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of Art, established by block grants from 
the States and from the Municipal funds, and 
kept up by recurring grants from the city 
corporation and by enthusiastic supports of the 
citizens who pay large amounts of subscriptions, 
through annual, life and sustaining member- 
ship. Almost all the important cities of the 
States have such museums maintained by public 
and private endowments. It will be enough to 
quote the figures available for three typical 
museums to illustrate the public support given 
to these typically democratic institutions of 
education and culture for the community. The 
Indianapolis museum in Indiana, the poorest 
city in the States, has an endowment fund of 
about 800,000 dollars (Rs. d2 lacs) and a re- 
curring annual income of about two lacs of 
rupees, out of which Rs. 80,000 come from the 
State Education Department and the municipal 
funds in equal shares and the rest are contribut- 
ed by the citizens as sustaining and associate 
members. The Art Institute and Museum of 
Chicago, a typically industrial city, has an 
endowment fund of two crores and twenty 
lacs of Rupees (5,700,000 dollars) and an annual 
income of eight lacs of rupees. The Boston 
Museum has a total endowment fundi, roughly 
estimated at four crores of rupees, with an 
annual income of rupees twenty lacs. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, spends 
annually a sum of thirty-six lacs of rupees 
(nine lacs Dollars) out of which the city of 
New York contributes, from municipal funds, 
about nine lacs (d lacs Dollars). The 
service, that these municipal museums* render to 
the cause of education is invaluable. They 
are intimately eonneeted with the local univer- 
sities, and students from schools and colleges 
are frequently brought to study in the museums 
with the help of expert guides provided by the 
staff* of the Museum. Besides special series of 
lectures for hoys and girls, technical lectures 
for teachers and professors are given at regular 
intervals, not only by the permanent staff* on 
the Museum which include some of the foremost 
authorities on the various subjects represented, 
but also by visiting experts and special lecturers 
invited from abroad. Research scholars from 
the schools and universities are provided with 
facilities for studies, not only with the priceless 
masterpieces of the objects of Art and Culture 
belonging to the permanent exhibits (which are 
frequently added to every year by new acquisi- 
tions) but also with the help of a rich library 
of books, periodicals and photographs of 
monuments and objects pertinent to the studies 
of these scholars. In addition to these facilities, 
travelling fellowships, scholarships for study 
abroad, and research expeditions for excava- 
tions are provided for by the Museum from the 
general as well as from especially endowed funds. 
In addition, a training school for artists and 
designers arq maintained with an expert teaching 


staff, provided by each of these museums. For tin* 
general public, a competent staff* of docents are 
provided for explaining to visiting members of the 
community the objects of the museum and for 
furnishing correct and expert opinion to enable 
the visitors to enjoy their contact with works of 
art and ancient monuments. For special groups 
of the public, or the members of clubs in the city, 
‘Sunday Afternoon Talks’, and ‘Gallery Talks' 
and ‘Museum Tours’ are given by members of 
the staff for the benefit of groups or particular 
sections of the public desiring to enlarge and 
broaden their culture, through intimate contact, 
with art under expert guidance. Special exhibitions 
are held at frequent intervals, of ancient and 
modern work of art, in all their phases, Western 
as well as Eastern ; aqd in connection with these 
exhibitions, lectures are delivered to draw the 
attention of visitors to the merits and characteristic 
qualities of the works exhibited. In museums on 
an average twenty four separate exhibitions arc 
held every year, in addition to the permanent objects 
exhibited. Purchases and acquisitions of new work 
of art to tlie various departments absorb a large part 
of the income. And there are expert acquisition 
committees who critically examine works of art 
submitted to the Museum for purchase or 
acquisition by gifts. The Metropolitan Museum 
acquires on an average 1 , every year, about two 
thousand new objects carefully selected on account 
of their artistic, historical or antiquarian merits. 

In the States, responsibility and control of 
education have been shared equally by the State 
and the municipal or civic administration, a fair 
share being also left to individual and private 
enterprises. This division of responsibility ba- 
boon based on the principle that good education 
begets good citizenship, and both the political 
ami civic authorities are equally interested in tin* 
making of good citizens. 

“In the nation as a whole both the tlemcnfan 
and the secondary schools are predominantly under 
public direction while in the realm of higher 
education private institutioQ? still carry the larger 
burden. Thus, less than feii per cent of the 
elementary .and secondary school pupils arc 
attending private schools whereas tjie corresponding 
percentage in the institutions of higher education, 
excluding normal schools and teachers’ colleger 
is well above sixty. If the influence of the 
religious factor be disregarded, private enterprise 
remains strongest in those portions of the United 
States and at those levels of the educational system 
where the more favored social classes have sent 
down their deepest roots. In support of their 
policy of tolerating and encouraging •* private enter- 
prise in the field of education, tho Americans 
advance two major arguments. In the first place, 
they say that there are limits to which the State 
should go in determining the content of education. 
They seem to feel that parents have certain rights 
over the education of the child which the State 
must respect . Another argument is the contention 
that it provides an excellent opportunity for men 
of great wealth to devote a portion of their 
substance to the service of the public. Sometimes 
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the argument takes _ the other form that a 
society should have rich men in order that it may 
•’ secure patrons of great universities, art galleries, 
and other cultural undertakings which the people 
themselves would he unwilling to support. Accord- 
ing to the assumption underlying this theory, 
in I he absence of millionaires the arts and the 
sciences would languish. Certainly in America 
the tradition of turning private funds to such 
uses has developed great strength, and huge 
fortunes arc given to educational enterprises every 
year.’’ ((». S. Counts: The American Road to 
Culture: A Social Interpretation of Education. 

ID.'IO, pp. :i5-37.) 

The passage italicized above is very ominous- 
ly significant, as it suggests that Democracy 
left, to itself would neglect higher education and 
real cultural undertakings. The assumption that 
in the absence of millionaires, the arts and 
sciences arc sure to languish, has been somewhat 
discounted by the programme of Soviet Russia. 

Long before the advent of the Soviet Republic, 
lbissia has paid its tributes to the cause; of higher 
culture by collecting valuable works of art, relics 
of old civilizations, and remnants of antiquarian 
monuments of grout aesthetic, historical and 
.'•cii-ntifio values. The Hermitage Collection of 
Old Masters has a world-wide fame and reputation. 
The same museum contains unique examples of 
Sa-sanian* and Islamic art. The well-known 
collection of Buddhist relics, made by Prince 
IThtomskij, which includes a remarkable series of 
•octal sculpture of the Lamaistie School, (now 
housed in Leningrad,) has provided invaluable 
data for the study of Mongolian and Tibetan 
Buddhism. Recent scientific expeditions of Rus- 
sian scholars and learned academies to Caucasus, 
Siiutli Russia, and Siberia {e. g. those led by 
Kondakoir, Kozlov, Boroffka and others ) have 
added to the Russian museums unique and in- 
valuable relics which throw a flood of new light 
°n Scythian, ►Sarmatian, and later phases of Hel- 
lenistic culture. While preoccupied in solving 
economical and social problems, the Soviet Repub- 
lic has not been unmindful of their duties as 
custodians of valuable works of art and priceless 
antiquarian remains and the need of affording 
opportunities to the larger public to establish 
contact with art and to liberalize their outlook 
on life. From this point, of view, the impressions 
of Dillon, a trained journalist, are of great interest. 
In commenting on the facilities afforded by the? 
educational authorities to the public to benefit by 
contact with valuable works of art collected in 
the museums, the author remarks : 

*Tn truth, the Hermitage has not shrunk 
in extent, or lost any of its treasures since the 
fall of the Empire. They are all safe and sound, 
and possibly more helpful to the general public 
today than ever before. On Sundays and holidays 
crowds of eager art worshippers, divided into 
numerous groups of about thirty visitors each 
from schools, clubs, and political associations all 
over the country, pilgrimage to the museums 
accompanied by masters or expert mistresses who 


explain to them in simple, clear, and expressive 
words how a picture should no intelligently 
viewed, or else familiarize them with the 
characteristics of an old master, or a school. 
Hundreds of these children and adults travel 
* from afar after having spent weeks, or months in 
preparation for the great day of their acquaintance 
with the famous painters of Italy, Spain, Holland, 

and Germany On week-days, however, the 

Leningrad (fall erics wen* mostly empty, at least 
during my visits, and looked somewhat neglected. 
Occasionally, however, I met country people there 
in their rough costumes, and school children 
putting searching questions and uttering naive 
criticisms of the Q]d masters in a low tone of 
voice” (E. ,F. Dillon : li Russian Toting and Ye ster- 
ling, New York, 1930, pp. 211-15). 

Indeed, art occupies an important flank in the 
‘cultural offensive’ of the Soviet, educational plan. 
The curriculum of the first cycle of the school of 
the second grade has a compulsory time-table, 
which, in addition to language and literature, 
Mathematics, Geography, Gymnastics, etc. include, 
six hours for “Drawing and Fainting,” and five 
hours for Singing and Music, every week. (H a 11 s 
and Hessen : Educational Rnlinf in Soviet Russia, 
lb: 50, p. 109.) 

The yvidenco of Dr. Rahindra Nath Tagore, 
on the facilities of culture value's in Soviet, edu- 
cational policy, is of great interest and significance. 
In the course of a remarkable series of hitters 
recording his impression of educational activities 
of the Republic | since published by tin 1 IV.sm- 
nharati under the title : “Letters from Russia” 
(Bengali) 2nd edition, 1.T1H|. Dr. Tagore lias 
commented on the topic : 

1 am sure you will be interested in the report 
of how Museums of Art function here. In the 
city of Moscow there is a famous collodion of 
pictures known as Tretyakov Gallery. Between 1028 
and 1020, in the course of a year, about 3 lacs of 
visitors hgve come to see the pictures. It has been 
inqiOKHible to find room for the crowd of visitors 
anxious to come to sec the pictures. To regulate 
crowds on holidays, it has become necessary to 
register previous applications for such visits. Before 
the establishment of the Soviet Government in 1017, 
visitors to this gallery came from the monied, edu- 
cated and respectable classes, --the section of the 
people whom they call bourgeoisie. Now, the visitors 
are innumerable labouring classes, such as masons, 
mechanics, grocers, tailors and so on, and also 
Soviet soldiers, military captains, students and the 
agricultural classes. 

The poet goes on to observe : 

It is necessary to arouse in them, gradually, a 
consciousness for Art. For tyros like them, it, is 
impossible to apppehend the secrets of pictorial 
art at first sight. They wander about gazing listlessly 
on the stretches of walls, and their powers of 
apprehension lose their way. For this reason, docents 
have been provided in almost all museums. These 
docents are recruited from the educational section 
• of the Museums or from trained scientific hands 
in the Departments of the State. The visitors get 
their services free. The docents should be careful 
that the visitors do not run away with the fallacy— 
that to know only the contents and subject-matters 
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of pictures is all that “seeing” pictures means.... 
As I have stated in my previous letter, that they 
have started strenuous campaigns to make the whole 
country alive in strength and power, at a reckless 
speed, through intensive agricultural and machine- 
power organizations, this is an out and out 
practical scheme. This represents a supreme 
effort to attain absolute economic independence 
challenging the competition and rivalry of other 
and more prosperous nations. 

In our country, whenever there is any talk oi 
such comprehensive political efforts, we begin to say 
that in order to feed the red flame into one supreme 
conflagration, all other lamps in all other depart- 
ments of life must be put out, otherwise, distractions 
may discount the values of our work. Especially, 
the culture of the Fine Arts is the enemy of all 
manners of stoic resolutions. In order to 
strengthen the national character, a hard and 
strenuous programme of acrobatics is essential. The 
Vina of Saraswati, if it has to be saved from 
banishment or extinction, can only be utilized as 
a regulation lathi, but not- otherwise. One can 
only realize the hollowness of these false heroics, 
when one comes to Russia. Here we come across 
elaborate arrangements— to train the minds of 
those labourers, intended to function as efficient 
operatives in comprehensive schemes of factories 
and machineries, to approach with educated sense 
the spiritual flavours, the rawi-valucs of pictures. 
They have realized that those who arc not 
sensitive to spiritual flavours arc barbarous savages, 
and savages notwithstanding their sturdy exteriors, 
arc actually feeble in spirit. (Pp. 77-82). 

Ycfc, in spite of an apparent anxiety to keep 
open the doors of higher education and culture, 
the Soviet programme of public instruction has 
not been able to maintain a liberal outlook. 
For the sake of the demands of a communistic 
republic and those of vocational education 
necessary to solve the ‘bread and butter’ problem, 
the ideal of an education for its own sake, an 
education for the realization of the higher values 
of life, had to be shelved. On this point, the 
evidence of Albert P. Pinkcyitch, President of 
the Second State University of Moscow, is very 
cloar and outspoken. 

The significance of the aesthetic interest in the 
education of man has never been questioned, yet 
that- this field has been sufficiently developed or 
studied, particularly by students of Soviet pedagogy, 
cannot he maintained . There are, to be sure, a 
considerable number of small works dealing with 
the problems of [esthetic nurture, and the volume 
published by the Scientific Division of the State 
Scientific Council, entitled Artistic Nurture in the 
School, gives much concrete and highly valuable 
information, but nowhere do we find presented 
even a tolerably complete theory of .[esthetic 
education. In our scientific literature a * similar 
condition prevails. Aside from articles by Plcchanov, 
Lunacharsky, and Friche, articles which do not 
aim at a systematic review, we have, as a matter of 
fact, practically nothing. Comrade Pdshe therefore 
is onlv stating the truth when he says that in 
? field or artistic creation the intern ational proletariat 
*; has nothing even approaching the material which 
it possesses in the fields of economics and politics 
in the form of the classical Capital by Marx, the 


works of Engels, or the writings of Lenin. (A. P. 
Pinkevitch, The New Education in the Soviet 
Republic , 1930. P. 318.) 

That in spite of scanty attempts for oppor- 
tunities for development of the finer faculties the 
[esthetic side of education is being neglected is 
hinted at by the same authority : 

In contrast with the old School, a school 
of books and words, our school strives to 
become a labor school, a school of life. 
Because of reaction against tradition, the word, 
particularly the artistic word, very frequently 
receives relatively little emphasis. Such a result is 
of course unfortunate. (Ibid, p. 329.) 

For political reasons, the teaching of music, 
in preference to the other forms of plastic .arts, 
receives grater emphasis in the educational 
curriculum. 

The programmes of the State Council place 
chorus singing at the foundation of the musical 
studies ; their explanation for doing so is that 
“Chorus singing is an excellent method of social 
collectivist ic training. It habituates the child to 
blend his own personal experiences with the 
experiences of others, to feel and act cn maser, 
and at the same time to carry on his own indivi- 
dual work in connection with the work of the 
group and to feel himself a part of a complex 
organized whole.” (Ibid, p. 328.) 

Music is given an important, place, not for its 
own sake as a valuable expression of higher 
phases of human culture, but as a useful 
instrument for developing the communistic ends 
of a political democracy. Vet, some of the 
Russian authors (r.g, Kurpsakia) lias emphasized 
the function of all the forms of art., not. only 
music, for developing a sound collectivism. “Art. 
can contribute enormously to the development of 
a collectively-minded individual.” 

Nevertheless, the freedom of research and 
academic teaching had to be subordinated to the 
needs of the new Department of Vocational 
Education. 

The vocational policy ofc the Soviet Government 
in trying to connect academic .work with economic 
life of the country succeeded only in destroying 
the old organization of Universities, but failed to 
create any new methods of academic study. Tins 

O rather resembles more the policy of 
eon, who established a centralized “Umvcr- 
site* Imperiale” which consisted of many vocational 
institutes subordinated entirely to the needs of the 
Government. Here, as elsewhere, • the Soviet. 
Government has followed the example. x»f absolute 
rulers of the past. The number of ‘higher insti- 
tutions in the Soviet Republics is hardly comparable 
with the number of universities and Technical 
Colleges in Imperial Russia. ... Russia possessed 
11 Universities, 22 Higher Courses for Women, 
16 Higher Technical Institutes and about 
20 State and Private Colleges and Schools of 
University rank. The total number of students in 
these institutions was about 90,000. The Soviet 
statisticians give quite different figures. They give 
the higher institutions as 99 with H0, 000 students, 
including under this c heading higher institutions 
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of Music and Art, Veterinary Institutes, Archaelo- 
B gical Institutes and some private institutions not 
"chartered under the old regime .... But the 
evident failure of this policy, which deprived 
Universities of their best Scientific forces and 
materials, has been recently acknowledged by the 
authorities ( Educational Policy in Sonet Russia. 
pi*. 1G5-166). 

It must bo evident that higher education and 
culture have somewhat scant prospects in a 
popular democracy. And if in the coming 
reforms in India, education continues to bo a 
transferred subject, under the absolute control of 
Popular voting, it is very unlikely that any 
money would be available for the needs of higher 
researches in history, art, archaelogy, science 
or medicine. It is possible that existing edu- 
cational institutions and universities may be 
socialized for the benefit of harijans , and univer- 
sities may be replaced by primary schools to 
liquidate illiteracy. In Russia illiteracy has been 
abolished at the expense of and by sacrificing 
higher education and culture. For, from the 
democratic view of education, it is better that 
every man and woman in the estate should but 
h am the three R’s, than that a few scholars and 
research students should be allowed facilities for 
the pursuit .of knowledge for its own sake, and 
permitted to enlarge the boundaries of the same. 
Phe discoveries of Science, or of historial data, 
or the creation of Art must wait, till universal 
primary education has been an accomplished 
fact. The Bose Research Institute, the Bangiya 


Sahitya Pari sat, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Tropical School of Medicine, or the Science 
College and all the Universities may have to 
close their doors, or to store away their stock of 
books, apparatuses, and equipments and bo 
compelled to lend their halls for harijan pcithsalas , 
or night-schools for factory hands. Already, the 
existing universities have earned much un- 
popularity for failure to provide vocational 
education or to solve the economical problems 
relating to poverty and unemployment. With 
the enlargement of popular control in education, 
the universities are likely to he subject to severer 
assaults. It will he argued with great vehemence 
and some logic, of what earthly use is the Chair of 
Comparative Philology in iu country seething in 
illiteracy, what fraction of economic misery 
has been allayed by the lectures of the Minto 
professor ? 

It is incumbent on those who have a sensitive 
conscience for education, it is the duty of those 
who believe that the claims of higher education 
and culture must not he subordinated to vocational 
training, it is the responsibility of those who 
believe that primary education is no substitute for 
higher education , and knowledge i.s* no substitute for 
culture , to "demand for adequate endowments in 
the new constitution, for liberal provisions for 
higher education and cultural institutions, so as to 
make the pursuit of the higher forms of knowledge 
and research work in all its branches independent 
of popular caprice, or the accidents of party 
politics. 


WOMEN’S POSITION IN THE WORLD AND INDIAN WOMEN 

By Mrs. KlRON BORE 


Tin: Position of Women in the United States 

T HE women of the United States have 

struggled to gain their present status. Miss 
Perkins has been made a Cabinet Minister 
ri><*pt. of Labour). Miss Ruth Bryan Owen has 
\**n appointed Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
I nited States in Copenhagen. There are 

Senators, Congress Women, Professors, Bankers, 
Mc*flical Women, etc. 

Mrs. Julia Woodroff Wheelcock, who was 
* n trusted with the deplomatic representation of 
too United States in Yugoslavia, nas now taken 
over her new duties in Belgrade. She is a 
staunch feminist and firmly belives in woman’s 
ability to serve her Government in any station 
of life. 

But there are social inequalities and evils 
toe U. S. A. and the women are to change 
toem, especially Divorce Law, and the right to 
secure information on birth-control 


The Position of Women in the British 
Empire 

In Great Britain Margaret Bonfield was a 
Cabinet Minister. There are M. P.’s, Professors, 
Lawyers, Doctors. It will not he out of place 
to mention that only a few years ago a group 
of progressive women under the leadership of 
Lady Astor was fighting for crimes against children 
and was arranging to raise the marriage*, age of 
girls Jo sixteen. 

The position of women in other parts of the 
British Empire is growing more favourable, but 
the following news items must he of some 
interest to Indian women and to those who feel 
happy in vilifying Indian Womanhood. 

(Special Correspondence, The New York Times , 
October 29, 1933.) 

Auckland, N. Z., Oct. 2— By a bill introduced 
in the House here John G. Cobbe, Minister of 
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Justice*, seeks to raise the marriage ago for New 
Zealand girls from 12 to 19. 

The measure would remove what social workers 
have recently stigmatized as “a disgrace to the 
British Empire, and a state of affairs which would 
not he tolerated, even in India.” Indian law 
demands that a hoy he 18 and a girl 16. In New 
Zealand it has been possible for hoys of M and 
girls of 12 to wed. 

Social workers object to the present, situation 
because of the fact that men held on charges of 
offences against girls often escape the police by 
marrying before the ease comes to Court. 

(Tkimfxk Pit icss Service) 

Cape Town, Oct. 27 The Congress of the South 
African Women’* Agricultural Union today 
passed a resolution in favour of raising the marriage 
age for girls from 12 to 16. 

Mrs. Siebrilz said that such early motherhood 
as caused by these marriages resulted in physically 
defective and subnormal children. She mentioned 
the case of a woman who at 12 years of age was 
the mother of 17 children. 

f It her speak ei:s declared that, very early marriages 
often protected men from a criminal charge when 
it would be more fitting if they should receive a 
life sentence. 

Tim Position of Women in Scandinavia 
As llit* direct outcome of two women M. P.'s 
proposal that the present constitution should be 
changed so ns to allow women to become 
members of the Cabinet, the Government has 
now decided to introduce a Rill granting women 
access to all positions under the State, with the 
exception of the Army ami Navy (including the 
various Department* of Military Administration) 
and the State Church. 

Ry an Act in 1912, Norwegian women were 
granted the right to Indd positions in the Civil 
Sendees and other State Department* under the 
same conditions ns men, but they were expressly 
barred from appointment as members of the 
Cabinet, Diplomats and Consuls and as preachers 
of the ( iospel in the Service of the State Church. 
If the new Bill goes through, women will be 
able to hold offiees as Cabinet Ministers, and 
Diplomatic and Consular careers will be open . 
to them. 

In Norway a shipping firm has been success- 
fully run for twenty years by two women. The 
two partners, who also personally supervise the 
repairing of the boats, have successfully steered 
their business through the stormy waters of 
post-war conditions. They own six steamers ♦with 
a tonnage of 23,560.' 

Women Police in Copenhagen 

The Municipal Council of Copenhagen has 
unanimously decided to increase the police force 
of the Capital, and in that connection to appoint 
five more police women. This will bring the 
number of police women in Copenhagen up to 
fourteen. The decision of the Municipal Council 
goes to show that the fathers of the town have 


become conscious of the public utility of women 
police. 

Norway, Sweden and Denmark send throe 
women representatives in their t delegation to tin* 
League of Nations during the Assembly. In 
Mexico a women police force was organized in 
1929 and started with fifty members. Their chief 
duties are the protection of children, the preven- 
tion of women’s offence and the prevention of 
public immorality. Police women are chiefly on 
duty in public parks and gardens and in picture 
houses, theatres and hospitals, but can ho on 
duty in any other place to which they may be 
appointed. The police woman is naturally 
endowed with kindness and love towards children, 
with a complete knowledge of the character and 
weakness of her sex and with a high conception 
of desire for morality and righteousness. 

Women in Switzerland 

The Swiss women are profoundly attached 
to the ideal of democracy. Recause they loyi- 
their country, they claim increased influence in 
the government of the State in which the citizens 
enjoy the maximum of civic rights. There is a 
woman lawyer on the “Swiss Committee for the 
combat of the war industries.” 

First CVstoms Expert in France 

For the first time in France a woman ha- 
been appointed “Customs Expert” for the valua- 
tion and determination of the origin of carpet > 
and tapestry. France also for the first tine* 
included a woman in the delegation to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

Belgian Women in Pitrlic Life 

Women are members of Parliament in 
Belgium (where women are permitted to stand 
for Parliament, hut may not yet vote at political 
elections', one of them occupying a seat in the 
('hamhrr dr Drjntfr , and the other in the Srnai. 
Roth belong to the Socialist party. On the 
provincial Legislative Assemblies women were 
represented by four members; The number »>f 
women members of M-ujiieipal Council is 171, 
that of women Mayors 13. ‘Fourteen women hold 
office as Sheriffs, 16 as Town Clerks. 

Women in Germany 

The position of women in Germany has been 
the reverse of progress. All the women organiza- 
tions have been dissolved. The Minister of tin- 
interior, Dr. Frikj has undertaken- the protection 
of the new organization, the “Deutsche, Frauen 
front” which was composed of* the different 
feminine groups. Mrs. Biber (who is one ‘of the 
few women in a higher position in the Civil 
Service) was appointed the Vice-Chairman. Miss 
Lucie Ilofflieh, the well-known German Actress, 
has been appointed Director of the State Soho 
of Dramatic Art which was recently opened in 
Berlin. Another woman, Mrs. Edit Von Colcr, 
serves on the Board of the new State Institution. 
Among the 38 members of the German 
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Academy of literature, which has been reorganized 
in harmony with the literary conception now 
prevalent in Germany, four are women. 

Tin*: Fascist Attitude Towards Women in 
Italy 

In Italy Feminism has taken a backward 
-l.-p in the fourteen years of the Fascist regime. 
Great stress is being laid on the home and wide 
aid is provided to fit them for the bearing and 
rearing of children, but for no other career. 

Wireless To The New York Times 
By Arnaldo (Jortesi 

ROME, Oct. 28. — Fascism, from its foundation in 
1010 to today, has been such a purely masculine 
phenomenon and has laid such stress on tin- 
development of the manly virtues that one occasion- 
ally loses sight, of how women fan? under (lie 
present, regime. 

Women, who hardly ever appeared in I lie picture 
of Italian public a flairs even before the advent of 
fascism, certainly play a distinctly secondary nMc 
today. Indeed, from some view-points fen inism 
has taken a step backward rather than forward. 

Soon after Benito Mussolini’s accession to the 
Premiership lie appeared about to concede to women 
that equality of political rights with men which 
already existed in most piogrcssive States hut in 
which* Kalian women always displayed only a very 
lukewarm interest. He granted to them the vole 
in municipal elections, and this was generally 
interpreted at the time as the first move toward 
universal suffrage. Soon afterwards, however, elected 
Mayors were replaced by government-appointed 
“ Pndestas,” with the result that women lost the 
newly acquired right before having time to exercise 
it. Since then woman’s suffrage has hardly been 
mentioned in Italy. 

The exclusion of women from polities is in perfect 
harmony with the Fascist outlook on women and 
the Fascist conception of their proper place, in the 
scheme of things. The Fascists believe women were 
mealed by God for the specific purpose of hearing, 
rearing and educating future generations, and they 
hold that, this mission is so profoundly important 
and absorbing that women should have little time 
left for other occupations. They believe 1 , in other 
words, that woman’s kingdom is her home and 
everything should be done to induce her to dedicate 
herself exclusively to it, this being the only method 
to insure that Italian stock shall continue to grow 
healthy and strong. 

Within the narrow limits set by these principles, 
much has been done for women by the present 
government, especially with a view to fitting thorn 
to become good wives and mothers. At an early 
•‘ige, girls enter youth organizations of the Fascist; 
party, which teach them the rudiments of the 
prevailing conceptions of their duty toward the 
State. 

At a later stage, when they are about to become 
mothers, the nationwide organization provides 
ample facilities for their advice and assistance. 
Opportunities for learning the domestic arts and 
modern methods of caring for children are made 

available. 


The outstanding development in the Italian 
women’s existence is that they are now for the first, 
time encouraged to take an interest in sports. Such 
activities arc under strict control by Fascist authori- 
ties, who frown on violent and fatiguing games, 
which are believed likelier to injure a woman’s 
delicate frame than to strengthen it. Nevertheless, 
the milder sports, such as tenis, swimming, 
ruling and gymnastics, are now definitely 
on the normal curriculum of Italian young women. 
The motive that prompted this departure from 
traditional usage was the same as that underlying 
the? greater part of the changed outlook towards 
women, namely, belief that a moderate amount of 
the right kind of sport tits their bodies for 
motherhood. 

In the 1’nited States and Britain, the status of 
women in Italy perhaps is considered somewhat, 
old-fashioned. That status is probably itdliicnccd 
somewhat by the opinions of the Vatican, which 
is even more conservative than are the Fascists 
where women are concerned. It will be recalled, 
for instance, that tin* Rope more than once has 
publicly protested against even the limited amount 
of sj m > rt for women advocated by I lie Fascists. 


The March ok Prodrksh ok the Women 
oe Asia 

The Turkish women are progressing Inst and 
an* holding their head high. They have taken 
full advantage of a decade, of freedom from 
Moslem tradition. They are faring life unafraid. 
Now that the first thrill of liberty is over, they 
are tackling sober problems of everyday life. 

The women of Japan and Chinn are taking 
a prominent position in medicine, education, etc. 

The Assnriatvil / ’rrss 

Istanbul, Gel. 2*S 'Pen years have been sufficient 
for Turkish women to run the gauntlet of a newly 
acquired freedom and settle down soberly to 
education and work. 

With its tenth anniversary occurring tomorrow, 
the Turkish Republic celebrates also the end of 
the adjustment period of its women’s emancipation. 

One of President Muslapha, Kemals most 
sensational reforms was his liberation of women 
from the. traditional veils, harems and the seclusion 
of Moslem tiadition. 

‘‘Show your faces to the world and look the 
world in the face,” the Ghazi told them, and a 
million city women dropped their veils with zesj. 

Their first look at the world was fairly startling. 
Women of the upper chases who had long nibbled 
at romantic novels behind lattices, found at last, 
an opportunity to be their own heroines. The new 
education oiienod to them by American motion 
pictures added sophisticated touches to their 
ambitions and they swung with gusto into the 
business of being socially modern against a brand- 
new background of cubistic apartments. 

Marriages decreased, divorces increased. ( )ne 
Istanbul merchant won a divorce from his wife? 
because of her f>okcr debts. 

Millions of Turkish liras went to France for 
imported champagne, Paris gowns, perfumes and 
lipstick. The society women of Istanbul and 
Ankara came to be among the best dressed in 
Europe, the most skilful of modern daneers and 
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the most insouciant of cocktail drinkers. They 
drank because it was “chic” to drink, but have 
never developed a real taste for liquor. Even in 
the most flamboyant days of the new freedom it 
was rare lo see a Turkish woman inebriated. 

Young men and women who had been brought 
up to expect the usual Turkish fate of marriages 
arranged by parents, with not even a glimpse of 
each other until the marriage day, now had the 
luxury of freedom in matters of the heart and 
made tragedies of a good many of them. Stories 
of the death pacts among the youth became so 
prevalent in the Turkish press that finally the 
government ruled that no mention of suicide 
should be made by any newspapers in Turkey. 

A recovery of their native good sense, momen- 
tarily shaken by the merry-go-round of Western 
liberty, coupled with the economic crisis, is now 
making Turkish women swing round to normal 
in matters of the heart, poker, foxtrotting and 
Paris gowns. 

The younger generation is actually turning up 
its nose at the imported frivolities of its mothers. 
Girls and boys alike have to face a future of work 
conscious that the present crisis is theirs to solve. 

The number of girl students in primary schools 
throughout Turkey has increased fivefold since 
1913. Many women have become prominent as 
professors, lawyers and writers. 

The new decade has produced a woman banker, 
Hatidje Hanim, who both looks out r for a Family 
of five children and holds down the job of 
subdirector of the biggest Turkish bank, the Ish 
Bank, in Istanbul. — The New York Times , 
Oct. 29. 1933. 

The Japanese people see in the International 
Red Cross Conference which is to be held in 
October, 1934, at Tokio, an event calculated to 
promote work! peace and better understanding 
among the nations, Prince Tokugawa, President 
of the Japanese Red Cross ana for 25 yearn 
President of the House of Peers, told American 
newspapermen at the Hotel Meurice yesterday. 

“1 am glad to think,” the Prince declared, 
“that public opinion in my country strongly 
echoes the hope of the Japanese Red Cross that 
the International Conference in Tokio may make 
a real contribution, not only to the development 
of the Red Cross movement throughout the world, 
but also to the cause of better understanding 
between all the peoples of the world in that 
humanitarian work, which lends itself perhaps 
bettter than any other to close and friendly 
international co-oqeration.” 

Prince Tokugawa has utilized his visit to 
Europe to make personal contacts with the head- 
quarters of the League of Red Cross Societies in 
Paris, whose secretary general is Ernest J. Swift, 
and with Red Cross leaders in other countries. 
As president of the Japanese Red Cross, he will 
welcome to the Tokio Conference the delegates of 
aJl governments that are signatories of the Geneva 
Convention and the representatives of . 58. national 
Red Cross societies. 

“The Red Cross in Japan is a very vigorous 
and active body,” he explained. “Besides keeping 
in readiness for the work which it— like all 
national Red Cross societies— may be called upon 
to do as the auxiliary of the army medical services 
in war time, it has an extensive peace time 
rogramme, conducting many hospitals and 
ispensories, training and utilizing nurses on a 


great scale, and possessing a junior Red Cross 
membership that approaches 2,000.000.” 

The Prince, who received a delegation of tin* 
French Junior Red Cross yesterday afternoon, -is 
leaving for London today.— Chicago Daily Tribune, 

Indian women should send thein representative 
sisters in the coming Congress. 

Women Police in China 

Hankow, where eight women were trained 
for the policeforce in 1931, had the honour of being 
the first Chinese town tb introduce women police. 
Recently another town, Peiping, which already lias 
the reputation of possessing one of the finest forces 
of the country trained by a Norwegian Officer, is 
to be still further improved by the co-operation <»f 
a large number of women who are now undergoing 
three months’ training by Chinese Officers who 
have studied the American method. The majority 
of the women are students ; they will, as is usual, 
perform all duties in connection with women and 
girls. 

The Position of Women in France 
For the second time in the history of From 
Medical practice, Or. Papillon,a woman doctor, is to 
hold the position of head of the department, the tir>t 
woman to occupy such a positon having been Mm. 
Bertrand Fontaine. Mine Papillon, a specialist in 
diseases of the throat and mouth, declared, “there 
is an anomaly with regard to us, women doctors 
in France which, to express it mildly, has always 
amused ine. I bold the life of patients in my 
hands and if T apply for a passport I cannot got 
it without my husband’s authorization.” Countess 
Anna de Noailles, the French poetess, was one of 
the few women to hold the high rank of the Com- 
mander of the legion of honour. 

In Ireland three women were returned to the 
Dai l at the last Parliamentary election. 

The Diplomatic career open 
To Spanish Women 

Among the advantages Which the Spanish 
women have derived froty the new regime is ac- 
cess to the Diplomatic career. Twenty-seven 
candidates out of two hundred and seventy were 
successsful at the recent examination for the 
Diplomatic service, one of them being a woman, 
Senorita Margarita Sallaveria. There are live 
women who have secured seats in the Spanish 
Parliament. 

Suffrage for the women op trePhillipinj* 
Women of the Phillipines have. ’been .granted 
Suffrage on the same condition as* men. To 
exercise their new rights they must be 'twenty 
years of age, able to read and write, and possess 
property worth at least 250. 

The first Woman Architect in Poland 
Hedvige Dovrzynska is the first Polish woman 
to choose Architecture as a career. Though she & 
only 33, already she holds a prominent place 
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among architects in her country, having designed 
and costructed important buildings. She has 
taken part in numerous architectural competitions, 
national and international, can boast of no less 
than thirteen first and an even greater number of 
second and third prizes. 

Women in Luthania 

Magdalene Brazyte is the first woman judge in 
Luthania. She has been attached to the Mario- 
pole Law Court since 1020. She became a tem- 
porary member of the court in 1020 before she 
was nominated a judge in 1031. The number of 
law students is growing steadily. Quite a number 
of women an* deviling for Barristers previous to 
being called to the Ihu* and many are attached to 
Law Courts, where, according to legal practice in 
Luthania, they have acquired practical knowledge 
of juridical procedure, before they can enter the 
judicial branch, first as Substitute Judge, and filial- 
ly as regular member of the Bench. 

Women in India 

Contrary to the popular belief in the West, 
the women in India have always occupied a place 
of respect and veneration. Both in ancient and 
modern times Indian women have contributed much 
to science, religion and social welfare. Organized 
activities on the part of Indian women is, how- 
ever, of recent origin. 

The most important work undertaken by Indian 
women at present lies in the political field. In 
the struggle for national emancipation women have 
been fighting side by side with men. The women 
suffrage movement may be dated to the year 1917, 
when the All-India Women’s deputation waited 
upon Mr. Montagu, who was the Secretary of State 
for India and who visited India in that year. The 
women demanded equal suffrage, anti although they 
tailed to secure representation in the National 
Legislature, Provincial Governments were empo- 
wered to enfranchise them and over a million of 
women were granted suffrage as far as provincial 
legislature was concerned, As a result Dr. Mrs. 
Reddy became the Vice-President of the Madras 
Legislative Council. 

At the Round Table Conference, Indian 
Women had three representatives. According to 
the present arrangements, about six million women 
will be enfranchised anti some forty-four women 
will occupy seats in the provincial legislatures under 
the new constitution. It must be mentioned that 
Indian women, irrespective of caste or religion, 
have been from the begin ing opposed to the 
communal representation, and the present award of 


representation lias been thrust upon them in spite 
of their vehement protest. 

The activities of Indian women are not con- 
fined to the* political field alone. They are interest- 
ed in education, social reform, social service and 
similar other work. Many are being qualified as 
lawyers, doctors and professors. 

Mrs. P. K. Ray, the well-known educationist, is 
a member of the Senate of the Calcutta University. 
In the year 1927 two women magistrates were 
appointed in two of its largest cities, W*. Bombay 
and Madras. In England the first magistrate was 
appointed in 1920. And only recently a similar 
honour was conferred on Calcutta when eleven 
women magistrates were appointed simultaneously. 
There are about, sixteen women magistrates 
in Bombay and many more in the Madras 
Presidency. Two women were elected as Councillors 
of the Calcutta Con position by the general electorate 
and a woman was appointed an Alderman. 

In 1920 two of the Native States, Cochin and 
Travancoro, not only granted franchise to women, 
hut soon after that, nominated two women to their 
respective Legislative Councils, the lady member 
in Travail core holding the portfolio for Public 
Health. 

Karolini Naidu, the famous poetess, firesided over 
the Congress Sessions in the year I92. r >. Recently 
a few women have entered hanks. 

Indian Women have realized that they have 
their own special mission in life and a contribu- 
tion t.o make to the evolution of humanity. And 
in spite of the tremendous obstacles in their way, 
they are striving by every means in their power, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with their sisters 
in other lands and to make their contribution 
as efficient as any. 

This year, for the first time, an Indian woman 
has been appointed to represent India on the 
Committee, at Geneva dealing with “Traffic in 
Women and Children.” The two Committees 
dealing with traffic in women and children 
consist of representatives of twelve Governments 
and of those International Organizations which 
are directly interested in the questions dealt with 
by the Committees. The Committees consist of 
thirty-one members, of which thirteen are women, 
seven being representatives, five assessors and 
one a liason member. Three Eastern countries 
have been asked to join the Commission of 
Enquiry into the traffic in children and women. 
The Committees which had delegated women either 
as their sole representatives or substitutes were 
Denmark, Great Britain, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain, and the United States and they are 
elected for the period of five years. 


box equality is the law of nature and therefore it is the law of God. In all the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms until they come to mau the law of sex equality is as firmly established as the law of sex 
difference.— M bs. Pet hick Lawrence. 
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IKRAMPUR ARIAL MUSEUM 

By RAMES BASU, m. a. 


D URING the reign of the Pal as and 
Senas as also of the other less-known 
dynasties of local chiefs Bengal had 
attained a great celebrity in art, 
religion and other branches of culture. And 
as we have no connected history of that 
glorious period from the eighth to the twelfth 
century, we are to remain satisfied with the 
stray historical materials lying scattered here 
and there. Owing to the recklessness of man 
and ravages of nature we are to search out 
even the names of the vestiges of ancient time 
which are now lost to us. And it is all the 
more unfortunate that the manuscripts* which 
contain these vestiges could not very often 
maintain their existence within the four limits 
of Bengal— for that we had to go to Nepal 
or other neighbouring provinces. The only 
source of our consolation is that the relics 
of ancient temples, images and stone and 
copper inscriptions have not completely 
vanished. The relics of most of the temples 
are recovered after much exploration or 
Excavation, and from time to time the images 
and inscriptions, all on a sudden, come to our 
sight. But old coins of gold and silver suffer 
most owing to the fact that ordinary people 
do care for their metallic value and not the 
historical. In our times old relics are dis- 
covered only to be transferred from their 
original sites ; these are procured either for 
the big public museums or for rich private 
collections. In the last century the finds from 
a certain well-defined cultural region have 
travelled far from their original sites ; now in 
most cases, we do not even know the names, 
of the find-spots. This is a great obstacle 
to the clear understanding of the cultural 
tradition and general history of a particular 
region. 

Another fact also is worthy of our serious 
consideration. The common people of the 
country at large go to the museums of the 
cities and wonder at the images or some other 


exhibits ; they cannot feel or claim any sort 
of intimacy with them — they cannot even 
think that they are the descendants of those 
who had worked those wonders. It is for this 
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Suryya— Dacca Sahitya Parishat 


reason that if local museums are established 
in the regions considered to be the central 
places from historical point of view then the 
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ordinary people not merely wondering at the 
things of the past will feel a particular 
connection with them. We have had enough 
of bookish history, now it is time that we 
should look to the practical application of 
history in the matter of training the masses. 
They will not stop short merely by worshipping 




/.Ganes— Arial Museum 

the images and other relics — as they are wont 
to do — gradually along with the spread of 
education they will be up and doing so that 
those invaluable treasures may not be either 
lost or removed. That such a mentality can 
really grow we have noticed practically in the 
upbuilding of a village museum which is still 
in its nucleus stage. As a case to the point 
we should like to give a very short account 
of the preliminary stage of the formation of 
a museum in a very old village of Vikrampur 
in Eastern Bengal. 

The pergana of Vikrampur was a very 
well-known centre of culture in ancient times. 
This was connected with the names of the 
Palas, Senas, Chandras, Varmans and Khargas 
*>f Bengal history. From almost all the old 
villages of this region, images and other relics 
have often been discovered. Most of those finds 


have now gon* beyond the limits of the 
pergana. Only those who care for historical 
research or carry tin investigation themselves 
know their whereabouts. It is desirable that 
a regional museum should bo established in 



Kalkin ( horse- faced ) -Arial Museum 

Vikrampur itself for the special study of 
Vikrampur centre. Even a short time ago 
whatever came from within the limits of 
Vikrampur was known to outsiders as being 
found at Rampal, reputed to be the capital 
of Vikrampur. So the original places of many 
of the finds could not be known. But the 
finds should be connected with the name of 
the place fr<5m where they come. And as the # 
cultural products of Vikrampur they have a 
special claim for inclusion in the proposed 
Vikrampur Central Museum. With this 
purpose in view the Palli-Mandul (Village- 
union) of- Arial has decided of late to found 
a museum for Vikrampur. This will facilitate 
connected research-work about Vikrampur on 
*?ientific lines. And, as to the matter of 
collection, even now many relics can be 
preserved and unearthed if only the sympathy 
and co-operation on the part of the villagers 
can ' be secured ; otherwise, if we are to sit 
idle looking for the attention of the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Government it is 
sure that many of the things will either be 
lost or transferred. The inhabitants of 
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Vikrampur arc* well known for their local 
patriotism, so it can be hoped that they will 
not hesitate to show enthusiasm in the project. 



( } a nul A ria l M useu m 


We propose to give* below a list of the 
images with a short account of each collected 
from Arial itself. 

(1) A new type of Vishnu image 
(Visvarupa) — This is one of the rare types of 
Vishnu images. It has four heads and twenty 
hands. We find no mention of such an linage 
in the Bengali book on Vishnu images called 
Vishnu-murti-pariehayaya by Pandit Binotic 
Behari Bannerjee. In Mr. T. A. ffiopinath 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography 
there is a dhyan of Visvarupa but there is 
no mention whether any siich jj»Mje has ever 
been found an^wbAej I sJ®ifcle in a 


Bengali magazine we published details of this 
image with its identification which seems to 
be quite satisfactory. The image was a very 
good specimen of Bengal sculpture, but, un- 
luckily all the hands on the right-hand side 
and both the legs down the knees have broken 
off. 

(2) A Vishnu image of the Bengal school 
of tin* usual type. 

(3) The* head of a Vishnu image. 

(4) A new type of Kalki image (horse- 
mouthed)- Of the various a ra tar as of Vishnu 
Kalki has this peculiarity that he rides on a 
horse. This our image reminds us of Revanta, 
the son of the Sun-god, to some extent, but 
on close observation the former will be found 
to be nothing else than that of Kalki. He has 
four hands and is riding a horse ; there is the 



Vishnu (Visvarupa) — Arial Museum 

sri-vatsa mark on his breast. The chief 
peculiarity of the image is that the face is 
horselike and that can be clearly detected 
even in its broken condition. There is the 
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lihiffw of the image in Mr. T. A. (iopinath 
{{jd’s Elements of Hindu Iconography. 
Put it is not known whether any other speci- 
men of this particular type has elsewhere been 
found. The face, one of the left hands, the 
left leg of the god, and the head and leg of 
the horse are broken. 

In order to show clearly that this is an 
imago of Kalki, we quote the special dhyan of 
the god which helps identifications : 

I— 3Tin?T lie 



Karttikeya Arial Museum 


(o) It was a piece of good fortune that 
t ' |, ‘ collectors of Arial got such a fine image. 

^ ‘tv few images of Garuda are found to be 
:,|, . v match for this one from the artistic point 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography — by T. A . 
^I’lnath Rao. Vol. 1, pt. * IL— appendix C. 

p. 49 . 



Pedestal Arial Museum 



l ami- Mahes vara -Arial Museum 

of view. Its special merit is this that the 
sure touch of the artist’s fingers has combined 
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liveliness and godliness. . Even the folding 
of the hands is artistically treated. It is 
bound to be considered a finished and match- 
less specimen of Bengal art. The image is 
unbroken. 

(6) IJnm-Mahesvara — This is an alingana 
type of image, having all the marks of the type. 
It is unbroken. There is a little peculiarity 
in the features which may be marked in many 
old images. 

(7) IJma-Mahesvara — Another of this type 
is in the collection. 

(8) Nataraja — This Siva image is of the 
Bengal type which is different from that of 
the Deccan. The image is broken. 



Vishnu — A rial Museum I 

(9) Karttikeya — A fine image of Kartti- 
keya. Unluckily the face and a hand are 
broken. The god is riding on peacock, his 
vahana , in the makaraja-lUa posture. This 


type of Karttikeya image is found in the 
Bharat-Kala-Parishat of Benares and llip 
Varendra Research Society of Rajshahi. This 



Gauri -Dacca Museum- - 

image is very rare in Eastern Bengal. In tin? 
illustrated catalogue of the Dacca Museum 
Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattasali, M. a., remarks 
“The only image of Kartikeya that has come 
to the writer's notice in the Dacca and the 
Chittagong divisions, is preserved in the 
Vaishnava monastery at Abdullapur, district 
Dacca ( Iconography of Buddhistic and 
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llrahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum 
p.' 147). The image has six hands. 

(10) Ganes— \A Ganes image with the 
entire lower portion missing. It is very like 
tin* Nataraja Ganes of Outshahi (found at 
Kunihati) and Munshiganj, both in Vikrampur. 

(11) Suryya — A miniature Sun image? has 
been collected. It was discovered by a boy 
of the village aged only ten years. 

(12) Only the lower part of a huge Sun 
image has been acquired — the seven horses 
are distinctly carved. 

(13) A broken Marichi image is in the 
collection. 

(14) Over and above the images a huge 
twana for an image has come into the collec- 
tion. It is of the pancha-ratha style, it is 
made of a kind of graphite stone which does 
not seem to be very much used in Bengal. 
The surface is smooth. There are two small 
holes for setting the image for which it was 
built. 

(15-16)- Two huge blocks of sandstones — 
These are shaped, which, at the very look, 
seem to be the relies of the basement 
of some old stone-building. This fact by 
itself is significant enough, because stone 
buildings are very rare in alluvial Eastern 
Bengal. 

(17) A part of wooden door-jamb — about 
four cubits long. On it is carved two serpents 
embracing each other — scales are very clearly 
carved on these serpents. At the other end 
uf the same surface, a finely finished woman 
is standing in the tribhanga pose. 

Besides images and sculptures, other old 
relies have been collected. About 700 old 


maim scripts of the village have been taken 
charge of. A small coin-cabinet has also been 
the look out of the workers — for which one coin 
of Akbar the Great, one of Shah Jehan, one of 
Alamgiril, one each of Lakshmi Singh and 
Gaurinath Singh, the Ahom Kings, and four 
or five of the British and French East India 
Companies have* already been acquired. 

From what has already been said one can 
judge about the possibilities of this village 
museum which is still in the nucleus stage. 
Considering the fact that a great many of the 
images of this village discovered in the nine- 
teenth century have been transferred to other 
places, it is no mere idle speculation on the 
part of the organizers of this museum to form 
one. Already through the indefatigable and 
praiseworthy attempts of Mr. Jayshankar 
Bannerjee, it. sc., who is a resident of this 
village, we know of a score of images which 
arc now cither in the village or neighbouring 
villages, in* the courtyard of the Dacca Colloc- 
toratc, Dacca Museum, Dacca Sahitya Parishat, 
at Belur or with private persons. The inscrib- 
ed and dated image of Chandi, of the reign 
of Lakshman Sena, which is now at Dacca, 
in a private house, was taken to that town by 
the late Mr. Baikunthanath Sen along with a 
number of other images from this village on 
the back of an elephant. This is remembered 
by all the old people of the village. 

This museum was started only three years 
ago. It has already attracted the imagination, 
sympathy and co-operation of the villagers, 
young and old. It has the good fortune of 
acquiring some very rare and fine specimens 
of Bengal art. 


A high level of armaments is no substitute for general sttiurity. At best, it only creates the illusion 
f- security in one quarter while at the same time it is aggravating the sense of insecurity in another. 
The security which set before us as our ideal is security for all, and security for all fundamentally 
S pends on armaments reduction . — Sir John Simon. 



THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN ' 

(A Review) 

By JNANCHANDRA BANERJI 


VHE “Redemption of the Brahman” is a short 
novel by the eminent American scholar and 
authority on* the Sankhya philosophy, Dr. Richard 
Garbe. It was published so far back as in the year 
1896 in Chicago as one of the volumes of the Religion 
of Science Library by the Open Court Publishing 
Company. It tells the story of a cash; -and custom- 
ridden Brahman and how he was redeemed, and 
thus gives us an insight into I)r. Garbe’s ideal of 
what constitutes true Hinduism. The penetrating 
vision, the deep wisdom and foresight, and the love 
of Hinduism of Dr. Garbe may be gauged from the 
fact that the two lessons * which he has sought to 
inculcate in this simple love-story deal with the two 
vital problems of ‘Hindu Society which, thirty-seven 
years after he wrote, have now been thrust into the 
forefront by the aggressive and riot-loving section 
of the Moslems on the one hand, and by the 
attitude of Mahatma Gandhi in connection with 
the agitation among the so-called depressed classes 
and untouchables on the other. 

The scene is laid at Benares, in the year 1810, in 
the house of a merchant (evidently a Vaishya by 
caste) Krishnadas, a widower, living with his young 
widowed sister Lilavati and his married daughter 
Gopa, aged 18, whose husband is engaged in trade 
in Cashmere where he is a boon companion of the 
young prince in his sports and dissipations and has 
not visited his wife for years. 

The story opens with two processions to cele- 
brate the Muharram and a Hindu religious festival, 
the Mahomedans moving • toward the mosque of 
Aurangzeb ‘whose slender minarets tower high above 
the holy city of the Hindus’ and the; Hindus 
proceeding toward the neighbouring temple of 
Visveswar. They had to pass from opposite directions 
through a narrow lane. 

“It was but a few moments and the two 
processions met before the veryMoor of Krishnadas. 
Involuntarily the shouts and prayers ceased, and for a 
moment a deep expectant- silence ensued. 

“Then from the front rank of the Hindus, a tall 
young man with firm energetic features, of a 
strongly-marked foreign type, stepped forward and 
spoke : ‘Make way, and let us pass !’ 

“But scarcely had he spoken when a howl of 
anger arose in the ranks of the Mohammedans : 
‘Will you fall back, you unbelieving dogs !’ and 
the foremost of the Moslems leaped forward 
swinging the clubs with which they nad provided 
themselves in anticipation of a conflict. . .• 

“The Hindus began to fall back muttering ; but 
the youth who had appointed himself their spokes- 
man turned upon them a glance of boundless 
astonishment, drew himslf up haughtily, and cried 
to his yielding comrades : ‘How now ? Will you 
give up the field for the cowslayers, the unclean 
herd ? Stand, and force them back V 

“A howl of rage from the Mohammedans was 
the reply, and in a trice they had surrounded the 
bold youth and separated him from his companions. 


i hen with a swift movement he seized the club from 
the nearest of his assailants, smote him to the grouds 
and before the Mohammedans could recover from 
their astonishment at the unprecedented occurrence 
with lightning speed he struck down a second, third 
and fourth. A cry of surprise escaped’ the lips of 
Gopa looking out. of the window with breathless 
attention : ‘Look ! look I it is Mahadeva who has 
come down to destroy all enemies of our faith !’ 

“At thi# very moment she cried out anxiously, for 
the snppoH#! God had received a fearful blow on the 
breast, and- sank against the door of the house. A 
redbearded Mollah with glittering eyes shouted above 
the tumult, ‘Ivet me through to kill the dog !’ 

“Willingly they made room for the fanatic in 
whose uplifted fist a dagger gleamed but before 
he reached his victim something unexpected 
happened ; the house door flew open, the uncon- 
scious Hindu disappeared and in a few seconds the 
cross-bar grated behind the closed door. The 
Mohammedans were indignant and endeavoured to 
break down the door, but- the well-joined timbers 
withstood them. A few moments longer the uproar 
continued, until the guards of the public order 
appeared, led by the English officer under whose 
supervision the poliec were placed. The sight of the 
much-feared magistrate, who was seen in the interior 
of the city only upon special occasions, had a quieting 
effect upon the excited throng. Several arrests were 
made and the remainder dispersed. ..” 

The hero of the story, Ramchandra, who was thus 
rescued from the clutches of a fanatical mob of 
Moslems and brought back to life by the lovely and 
beautiful Gopa and her father and aunt was u 
Brahman from Raj pu tan a who had come to Benares 
to study ‘not the subtle teachings of logic, which the 
acuteness of the Hindus is wont most to enjoy, 
but the deeper wisdom of. the great Indian 
pantheism/ ‘He had ^ learnt with shame 
now cowardly the Hindu, was/ With the aid of 
Krishnadas, for Ramchandra' was very poor, he 
began to prosecute his studies, and in a few years the 
fame of his learning, young as he was, filled the 
whole town. He was now engaged by Mr. White. 
Judge of Benares, to instruct him in the wisdom of 
the Hindus. Mr. White had entered the Indian 
Civil Service as the first scholar of his year expressly 
with the object of studying Hindu philosophy. Being 
suspected by his friends as a Government spy, owing 
to his intimacy with Mr. White, Ramchandra . replied, 
in words which no doubt reflected Dr. Garbe’s own 
views, as follows : 

“If the wisdom of the Brahmans is promulgated 
in the West, is it better that it should be a cloudy 
mass of indistinct ideas, at which all wonder and shake 
their heads, or that it should shine as the brightness 
of the sun, so that the thinkers of the sunset lands 
shall point to Tndia and say : Thence comes our 

light r 

Then follows a pathetic chapter on the death of 
Lilavati whose ekadasi fast fell on the day when she 
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was suffering from high fever and whose 1 parched lips 
cried out lor a drop of water, but when (inpa wanted 
to offer it. it was the Brahman Bamehandra who. with 
his implicit faith in the injunctions of the s/mstn/s, 
prevented her.' * 

But his faith in popular Hinduism and t lie 
ritualistic laws of Brahminism and in his own pride 

of birth was rudely shaken by the puerile and 

inhuman practices which he saw at Benares. The 

Pujah festival at Durgabari, where great herds of 
cattle were slaughtered and at the same time monkeys 
were worshipped, the unmeaning and inhuman 
sufferings and indignities which widows had to undergo, 
the vile treatment meted out to the untouchable 
Aghori by all but Mr. White, even the hint thrown 
out by , him as to the purity of Ramehandra’s 
Brahminie blood, whose fiery and brave temper be 
attributed to a strain in bis blood derived from a 
female ancestor of the soldier caste at a time when 
the analnm form of marriage, sanctioned by the 
law books, was still prevalent, all combined to make 
him feel t lit 1 Justice of Mr. White’s retort to his 
remark -‘redemption is beyond your reach for all 
time' 

“The redemption, that is, the emancipation of the 
individual soul from the pains of mundane existence, 
all your systems which 1 have studied with you, 
propose to attain through the medium of the 
intellect, through this or that knowledge. I seek 
redemption by morality, and I believe that everyone 
may attain to it in this life. The disciples of Buddha, 
the enlightened one, whom you Brahmans have 
driven out of your land, have approached nearer to 
the true understanding of redemption than you.” 

But argue with the Judge as he might, Mr. White's 
friendly remonstrances had struck home, and we find 
Bamehandra thinking to himself thus : 

“Your laws ? Your commandments ? And what 
if it be true, as the Sahib says, that the sacred laws 
;uv not given by the gods, hut are tin* work of men '! 
No, no, it is not possible that by human laws 
millions of creatures are condemned to filthy misery, 
despair, and starvation ! I shall go mad if I think of 
it ! ’ 

And the wise English Judge observing the work- 
ings of his friend's mind, said : 

“Believe me, Bamehandra, you are in the true path 
to enlightenment. It will not be long before you. too, 
can distinguish between the will of Hod and the 
laws of Brahmanism.” 

Meanwhile GojiaV husband also died in distant 
( ’ashmere and Krishnadas, with the memory of his 

• Greased sister still fresh in his mind, refused to shave 
her head and take away her jewellery, and was 
"Utcasted in consequence and his business was ruined 

This was too much for Oopa, who, in her wrath, 
'.rave Bamehandra a hit of her mind : 

“In the short time that has elapsed since Lilavatrs 
death, this has become perfectly clear to me. 
The divine laws, of which you Brahmans are 
always talking, and whose most distinguished conser- 
vator you desire to be, are nothing but lies and 

• bruits! The pitiful existence to which von condemn 
the poor Parians was formerly established as a law 
by your class through base selfishness. And the mass, 
the ignorant mass, has believed your words and has 
languished in these fetters from century to century. 
Von Brahmans are not the protectors, you arc the 


scourges of our people...., .with your solemn faces, you 
stand there unassailable and say : ‘it is the will of ’the 
gods that the widow must live in misery and despair’. 
I tell you, more tears have flowed from the eyes of 
the widows of our land, than waters from the (hinges 
into the sea ! But that dots not move you ; sooner 
will the lofty glaciers of the Himalaya melt, than the 
icy coat of cold indifference round a Brahman heart...” 

“Sobbing, she left the mom.” 

“The Brahman stood there, deeply agitated, hut at 
the same time a feeling of freedom came over his 
heart. ‘Prom the lips of this woman,’ thought ho. 
the truth has been shown to me, and the truth will 
conquer and must conquer. 1 see redemption dawning 
upon us. But she does me an injustice. From this 
hour I am no longer a Brahmin, hut a man’. 

The first thing he now did was to take his meal 
with Krishnadas a thing which he hud so long 
scrupulously avoided ; then he confessed his love for 
tlopa and asked for her hand : 

“1 always loved you, (Jopu, hut I know it only a 
few days ago.” 

“The maiden lifted her happy eyes, leaned upon 
his shoulder, mid whispered. ‘I always loved you, and 
always knew it’.” 

The last thing that Bamehandra < lid was to break 
his sacred cord, ns the last outward sign that hound 
him to his caste. This did not mean, however, that he 
renounced his religion. To the priest, who said ‘Next 
we shalj hear tlnit, Bamehandra, the learned Brahman, 
has accepted the Christain faith,’ he replied, “Oh no, 
rest, assured I shall not become a Christian.” 

But when the priest, whom he had so far shown 
the greatest deference, commanded him to leave the 
outeastc Krishnadas and his house, with a calmness 
q ui to unexpected he replied : 

“Only those should give commands who have 
power to compel their execution. You weaklings 
have allowed this power to he taken from your 
hands ; the {Sahibs rule the land.” 

Then the priest cursed him and said, “May you 
never find redemption” 

“Redemption ?” Bamehandra cried. “I have found 
it. There is but one in India, the redemption from 
the fetters of your delusion, from the sou I -smothering 
bonds of Brahmanism.” 

Krishnadas was now the happiest of fathers, for 
(h>pa was to he married (evidently under the Civil 
Marriage Art) by the Judge with Bamehandra whom 
lie so dearly loved. He said : 

“You are young and may live to see things 

change in our laud, I shall not; and it. is not neces- 
sary. Having once partaken of such happiness as lias 
been mine today, I have not lived in vain.” 

Ami the. Judge Mr. White, turning to Bamehandra, 
said : 

“You do not know yet what I owe you, You 
have restored in me the belief in your fieople. which 1 
lyid lost, in you I see the future of this country” 

This brings the story to an end, leaving the reader 
to ponder, in the year 11133, how far Mr. White’s l>cst 
wishes for the future of Hinduism have' been fulfilled 
since Dr. Oarbe wrote the book in 18%, and 
how ’ many Brahmans since then have been 
redeemed, iii the sense in which the author uses the 
wOrd. 
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HENRY DEROZIO : THE TEACHER-PATRIOT 

By JOOKSJI ('. BA(iAL 


i 

H ENRY Louis Vivian Derozio died in 
Calcutta on December 23, 1S31, ill. tin* 
age of 23. In this shoit period In* 

rendered immense service to Indians. Though 
of mixed descent, he always regarded India ns 
his motherland. 1 1 is poetry breathed deep love 
for India and her ancient culture and muse. 1 
To the world outside he is known ns a poet 
and a journalist. *i~ His services to India, however, 
consisted chiefly in his work as a teacher in 
the Hindu College of Calcutta (1 821 M Ml). His 
teachings moulded the life and character of 
the hoys of the College. Some of those hoys 
became pioneers of religious, social, political 
and intellectual movements in the country in 
after life. 

Derozio was a brilliant alumnus of David 
Drummond’s Dhurrumtolla Academy in Calcutta. 
In annual examinations he often stood first in 
recitation, reading, geography and other general 
subjects. $ In those days examinations were 
conducted with great pomp. The elite of the 
city, including the editors of newspapers, were 
invited to these functions. In the annual 
examination held on December 20, 1822, in the 
Academy, Derozio’s recitation was very success- 
ful and excited the applause of the audience. 
The editor, of 77/e India Gn\etle % who was 
present on the occasion, wrote : 

The English recitations from different authors, 
were extremely meritorious, and reflect great credit 
upon the scholars and the teacher. A hoy of the 
name of DEROZIO gave a good conception of 
Shylock ; and another lino*, little fellow, named 
KliWIN TURNBILL, gave Portias appeal, and 
the sjicoch on Mercy, with appropriate gesture. 

* His sonnets “Why hang’sl thou lonely on you 
withered hough?” and “Mv country! in thy days of 
glory past.” are illustrations to the point. 

•f Henry Derozio edited two papers lies perns and 

foist Indian. 

§ Two advertisements about Drummond's school 
appeared in The Calcutta t la\efte of Dim*. 25, 1817 and 
The Government (Janette of Dee. Ill, 181 S respectively. 
In them were described the successes of tike pupils at 
the annual examinations. About Henry Derozio we 
have : 

Henry Derozio First in Recitation, Heading, Geogra- 
phy, and general extraordinary ac- 
quirements at S years of age. 

A Gold Aba lal 

Henry Derozio -First Header in the School and re- 
markable powers in recitation, etc. 
(9 years of age)... 

Walker's Elocution (prize) 


feeling, and correctness of accentuation. Dolman's 
humorous Vagary of the Poetical Apothecary, was 
recited also by DEROZIO, and with capitally 
ludicrous effect ... ll was an interesting sight to 
behold the Native children sitting side by side 
with the sons of Europeans. This is as it should 
he. The Natives begin to duly estimate the value 
of education. Those who are educate together 
must rout ract kindly feelings inwards each other, 
and this must in the end prove generally bene- 
ficial.* 

It should be noted here Imt, Dcrozio’s kindly 
feelings towards his pupil? all Indians, were 
nurtured in his Alum Muter , the Dhurrumtolla 
Academy. 

II 

Derozio left Drummond’s school in 1S23. 
lie then went, to Bhagalpur, and became clerk 
in a mercantile firm. During his stay over there 
he pursued his studies further in English litera- 
ture, history and philosophy. A poet by nature, 
he culled themes from what he saw around him 
and composed beautiful poems. He was still 
in his teens when he returned to Calcutta to 
serve as a teacher in the Hindu College. Derozio 
was amiable in nature, and had a sweet voice. 
His exposition of things was also excellent, lb* 
was not far above his pupils in age. It is no 
wonder then that soon after his appointment in 
the Hindu College, he became the beau ideal 
of its young learners. 

Derozio’s services in the College commenced 
in May, lN2(>.f In the pay-sheet of its teachers 
for January 1827 I find him '.stated as the fourth 
teacher and Ils. Uni against his name.g We 

learn from the diary of* v Radhanath Sikdar that 
he took lessons from Derozio in English 

grammar, composition and poetry while he was 
in his fourth form.** This Radlmmith Sikdar 
rose to he the ■ Chief Computor of the Great 

Trigonometrical Survey of India and discovered 
that Everest was the highest peak on earth. 
It is probable that Derozio later taught the boys 
of the second and third clashes English 

literature and history. 8 Besides Kadhanaih there 
were among his pupils such eminent persons as 
Sib Chandra Dev, Ramtanu Lahiri, Ramgopal 

77/e India Ger.etfe (Supplement), December 23, 

1822. 

t St imachar Darpan, Mav 13, 1820. Cf. Samhadpatre 
Se haler Katin i, Vol. 1. n. 28 

§ Hindoo College Proceeding s\ Tu published. 

** Ary a Darshan , Kartik 1291 B. S. 

8 Henry Heron io. By Thomas Edwards, p. .’30. 
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Ohose, Raja Dukshinnranjan Mukherji and 
Pyarichand Mitra. The Rev. K. M. Raucrji. 
Rasik Krishna Mallik, Hum (’handra Ohose and 
Tamchand Clpikravarty, though not strictly his 
pupils, wen* imbued with his teachings and 
became his friends. 

Derozio loved his pupils dearly. He was 
impressed with the rapid progress they were 
making in their studies. He built high hopes on 
them. He believed that this noble band would 
one day bring honour and "lory to thei; ■•ountry. 
Derozio wrot.(* a beautiful sonnet on his pupils, 
which shows, in vivid colours, the ideal teacher 
that ho was : 

Expanding like the }>ctals of young llowcrs. 

I watch the gentle opening of your minds 
And sweet loosening of the spell that hinds 
Your intellectual energies and powers, that stretch 
(Like young birds in soft summer hour). 

Their wings to try their strength. O how tin* winds 
Of circumstance, and freshening April showers 
Of early knowledge, and unnumbered kinds 
Of new peieeptions shed their influence. 

And how you worship Truth’s omnipotence ! 

What joyaiiec reigns upon me. when 1 see 
Fame in the mirror of futurity 
Weaving the chaplets you are vet to gain 
And then I feel I have not lived in vain.* 

Ill 

In teaching Derozio followed a method which 
was not only interesting hut also proved benefi- 
cial to the young learners. They have borne 
testimony to it in their writings. Radhanath 
Sikdar wrote in his diary : 

Mr. Derozio was a very kind and indulgent 
teacher ; though often vain of his attainments. In* 
was nevertheless a learned man. lie first taught 
us the whole class the object and cud of know- 
ledge, an information which cannot he too highly 
valued ; and implanted that ambition of literary 
fame in my bosom which I am glad to allirm 

directs and actuates all my effort, even to this day. 
Tie first directed my metaphysical studies and 
gave us those moral and liberal principles which 
I hope will ever influence my actions, I’nt off in 
the * prime of life, amidst 'innumerable projects 
for the reformation of India, his untimely 

death must ever he a matter of regret *: 
and it may be safely affirmed also that In* 

has been the cause and the sole cause of that 

spirit of enquiry after truth, and that contempt 
of vice, which are so fashionable among the 
enlightened portion of the community, and which 
cannot hut he beneficial to India. t 

Derozio always aimed at instilling the spirit 
of enquiry into- the minds of his hoys. He 
wrote on one occasion : 

Entrusted as 1 was for sometime with the 
education of youth, peculiarly circumstanced, was 
it for me to make them pert and ignorant dogma* 


* Originally published in the first number of 
The Kaleidoscope , also reproduced in The India 
Oazette, of August 10, 1829. 

t Ary a Darshan, Kartik, 1291 B. S. 
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fists, by permitting them to know wluit could 
he said upon only one side of grave questions ? 
Setting aside the narrowness of mind which such 
a course might have evinced, it would have htxm 
injurious to the mental energies and acquirements 
of the young men themselves. And (whatever 
may he. said to the contrary) 1 can vindicate my 
procedure by quoting no less orthodox an authority 
than fiord Bacon. “If a man,’' says this philo- 
sopher, “will begin with certainties, he shall end 

in doubts.” One doubt suggests another 

and universal scepticism is tin* consequence. 1 
therefore thought it my duty to acquaint several 
of the college students with the substance of 
Hume’s celebrated dialogue between Olemthcs and 
Philo, in which the most subtle and refined argit- 



H. L. V. Derozio 

* 

. merits against, theism are adduced. But I have 
also furnished them with Dr. Reid’s and Dugald 
Stewart’s more acute replies t o Hu me -replies 
which, to this day, continue un rcfuted.T 

TV 

Derozio did not instruct his pupils in the 
class-room only. Out of the college hours his 

t Henry Deroxio. By Thomas Edwards. 1884. Pp. 
83, 84. 
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pupils and friends flocked to him to hear his 
discourses in the Academic Association or in 
Mr. Hare’s school (now called the Hare 

school). The Academic Association, a debating 
club and perhaps the first of its kind in 
India since the advent of the British, was 

founded by Derozio, in 1828 or 1823. The 

Association met at first, in Derozio’s house; later 
it was transferred to Srikissen Singh's Man ik tala 
Garden-House. Derozio’s discourses in the 

Association on such subjects as fate, faith, the 
sacredness of truth, the nobility of patriotism, 
exerted immense influence on tin? minds of his 
pupils. These young learners started Parthenon, 
the first paper in English, ever conducted and 
edited by Indians. The llcnual Spectatm\ 
conducted by some of these pupils, wrote in its 
issue of September 1, 1842: 

About, this time (early 1 8ii0 1 the lamented Henry 
Derozio by his talents and enthusiasm, by his 
unwearied exertions in and out of the Hindoo 
College, by his course of lectures at Mr. Hare’s 
school, by his regular attendance and exhortations 
at the weekly meetings of the Academic Institu- 
tion,* and above all by his animating, enlightening 
and cheerful conversation, had wrought a change 
in the minds of the native youth, which fs felt to 
this day and which will ever be remembered by 
those who have benefited by it. It was then that the 
first, native paper in English the “Parthenon,” 
was put forth under his auspices. The first, No. 
advocated the cause of colonization and that of 
female education, it condemned the superstitions 
of the Hindoos and prayed for cheap justice. It 
started the orthodox Hindoos, and their might and 
influence crushed it in the bud. The second 
number was in type, although it was never circu- 
lated. But the spirit, of enquiry was not, could 

not bo checked . Half a dozen of Derozio’s 

boys caused a fervent in society and gave the first 
shock to Hindooism. A strict and reverent adher- 
ence to what they were • taught as their principles, 
an almost romantic attachment to what they 
deemed the spirit of truth, characterized these 
young men. There was indeed such a singleness of 
purpose, such a devotion to the . cause of truth, 
such unflinching attachment to principle and 
such burning and pervading enthusiasm, that one 
might have predicted without extravagance, a 
revolution in tnc manners, the morals and religion 
of the Hindoos. 

Derczio’s pupils stood for truth, right and 
justice. They wanted to fight dogmatism to the 
finish, no matter from whatever quarter it came. 
The enthusiasm of some, however, ran to excess. 
They ate things publicly from forbidden quarters 
^in defiance of Hindu orthodoxy. They went a 
step further. They became sceptics and lost all 
faith in established religions. Neither Hinduism 
nor Christianity was spared. In his auto- 

biographical sketch, the Rev. K. M. Banerjec 
wrote : 

The opposition they manifested to Christianity 
was nearly as deci ded,., as thgg antipathy to 

* A d< club , H. L. V. 

Derozio pi for 

I* 


Hindooism. Several nights the subject, of our 
sketch rambled in company with large bodies of 
friends in the principal streets in town, in order to 
throw the missionaries into ridicule, by feigning 
to preach the gospel, and imitating their mis- 
pronunciation of Bengalee and their incorrect ust* 
of words and phrases in their language. * 

Such conduct of the pupils was naturally 
resented by the orthodox people. They mad* 1 
Derozio responsible for this. An agitation was 
set on foot in the Hindu community against him 
which virtually caused his dismissal from the 
Hindu College. This happened on the 25th of 
April, 1831. Derozio wrote in reply to a letter 
from Horace Hayman Wilson, Vice-President of 
the Managing Committee of the College: 

If the religious opinions of the students have 
become unhinged in consequence of the course I 
have pursued, the fault is not mine. To produce 
conviction in their minds was not within my 
power: and if l am to lie condemned for the 
atheism of some, let me receive credit for tin* 
theism of others. Believe me. my dear Sir, I am 
too thoroughly imbued with a deep sense of human 
ignorance, and of the perpetual vicissitudes of 
opinion, to speak with confidence even of the 
most nnini|M>rtan! matters. Doubt, and uncertainty 
besiege us too closely to admit the boldness of 
dogmatism to enter an enquiring mind and far he 
it from me to say that “ This is" and "That is not" 
when after most extensive acquaintance with the 
researches of science, and after the most daring 
flights of genius, we must confess with sorrow 
and disappointment that humility becomes the 
highest wisdom, for the highest, wisdom assures 
man of his ignorance.*!* 

V. 

The period during which Derozio served the 
Hindu College was afterwards known as the 
“Derozian Period.” With his departure from the 
college, its efficiency in teaching also fell. A 
person with the initial ” W” wrote a letter to 
The Cnlnttta Courier in April, 1835, complaining 
of the miserable copdition of teaching in the 
college. This led to it controversy in the paper, 
some supporting and others refuting the state- 
ments of “W.” In the course of a letter, “A friend 
to the College” gave an account of the condition 
of the College in the time of Derozio. His 
estimate of Derozio’s services to the college was 
almost thorough. Hi* wrote: 

Your correspondent W. has drawn his conclu- 
sions from the state of things '.not as they were 
but as they are . Let him for ii moment take a 
retrospective glance of what may with propriety 
be termed — the 1)ero\ian period of the college.* The 
master-spirit of this young man, whose premature 
end will be deplored by every friend of humanity 
and of literature, called forth all the energies of 
the human breast. The charm of his eloquence 
nerved his young disciples to the most daring— yet 


* The India Review for October, 1842. Also re- 
produced in The Bengal Hurkant, November 1, 1842. 
t Henry Deroxio. By Thomas Edwards. 1884, p. 84. 
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tin* noblest acts, doing what is unparalleled in the 
.annals of aiiy college. «»r even in the history of 
•mankind. He infused into the infants the sternness 
of manhood, and taught them to sacritice home 
and every kiqdriM tie at the altar of Truth. 
Those who were near felt tin* violence of the 
times, and though his best, friend applauded, yet 
that, applause was not altogether unqualified : vet 
this one good was achieved ---the Rubicon, that 
great moral harrier of Hindoo refinement, was 
crossed, and the triumph of reason and philosophy 
over ignorance and superstition may now l>e 
regarded as fixed and irrevocable. 

To appreciate in a correct, manner the rapifl 
advances that education has made within the last 
few years, we need only to revert to other 
prominent facts connected with this eventful 
(hr<>y,ifin period, I shall point :<>ut. a few of those. 
The Purlin non. a weekly moral and literary 
periodical, was got up under his auspices, anil 
but. for the friendly interposition of I)r. Wilson, 
who lamented its being a rather too premature 
production (a direct avowal this of an advance 
too rapid for the state of things), it bade fair to 
Hourish, supported entirely by the contributions 
of the young students of the College. The 
Antrf runr Assort at ion , another extremely useful 
institution, which has attracted the attention and 
elicited the applause of the first gentlemen of the 
place, was founded and fostered during his time 
ami by him ; and despite the various efforts made 
to crush it at its hud, the spirit that animated 
its founder, continues to guide its operations to 
this day. A third work of his hand was the 


Weekly nmnif tun I intvflrrfnn/ Lecltms given by 
him to the Students of College and other sister 
Institutions. I remember with feelings of pleasure 
the glow of enthusiasm visible on every counten- 
ance assembled on these occasions. Love, gratitude 
truth, honor, ap|>car to have been the prominent 
features of his short hut brilliant, career ; and the 
snell that hound his pupils around him. served 
alike to animate them to almost super-human 
exertions. Those who benefited most by his 
instruction have brought themselves conspicuously 
forward ; some editing rcsj>eetnble periodicals, 
others aiding by contributions ; while a thin! 
class, moved by a congenial spirit, have spread 
themselves abroad and sire benefiting their fellow 
eon n try men by the establishment, of gratuitous 
Seminaries, devoting thus not only their heads 
but their purse iiu the glorious cause of moral 
improvement... 

One word more and 1 shall have done. In 
drawing our attention to the merits of the Hindoo 
Oollege, I have been insensibly led into an eulogy 
of the late much lamented Mr. Dcrozio; these have 
been so identified that, in dwelling on the one, 

I have not known how to separate from if (he 
other.* 

The spirit <d’ enquiry Dcrozio infused into 
his pupils has come down to ns and led us to 
acquire fresh knowledge every day with an open 
mind. Herein lies the greatness of Dcrozio the 
teacher-patriot of tin* early nineteenth country. 

* The Cnhntta ('on tier, dune a, 1SIU. 


COIN OF SAMPRATI MAURYA 

BY K. I\ JAYAKWAI, 


C UNNINGHAM ill his Anvienf (oin of Indio 
has published a coin of the Taxila mint 
(Coin No. 2(1 on Plate 11, opposite page f><>). 
This coin has not been attempted to he read. 



On the reverse, the legend is in Kharoshthi 
md* reads 

(Line 1) ssi ( fiampra ) 

(Line 2) (di) 

There is a . moon-on-hill monogram of the 
Maurya dynasty placed on the top of a standard. 
Die other symbol is of the four-quarters 
lenoting Empire by the standard the letter di. 
On the obverse side the coin has the same 


moon-on-hill .symbol which started with the* 
reign of ( 'handragupta and was a monogram 
on his name (('/ tnndrn , moon). There is a 
svastika below the monogram, as on Asoka’s 
inscription at Jaugad, where it is placed on a 
standard. By the side of these, symbols, there 

an* two • nk shams in Brail mi ift and ^ 

(.1 lannpjn), hut the Hfjo is placed above Moor. 

We have thus a second signed coin of the 
Mauryas. The earlier Mauryas gave only 
initials- of their names on their coins which have 
been .discovered at Pataliputra < Excavations). 
I am showing this in my hook on Maurya coins. 

T may add that the form fin in pro di is correct, 
while Snmprnli, of the* Purnnas, meaningless. The 
Divyavadana gives fianrpadi. 

flamprati (corr. finmpradi) was a grandson of 
Asoka. This coin and that of Dasaratha (already 
published) prove that both Dasaratha and 
8ampradi ruled, one after another, just as the** 
Puranas state. That their empire included 
Taxila, like that of their grandfather, is now 
established by these frontier coins of Dasaratha 
and Sampradi, hearing legends in Kharoshthi, 
for circulation in Afghanistan and the neighbour- 
hood. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
KINDRED VERNACULARS 

Bv 01 WAX BAHADUR KRISHNA LAD MO H AN UAL JHAVKRI, 


X-JI' Hifrhmw tli«- Maliamjsi ( i.-ickwinl ,,f 
X X Ii,s n!C,,,,l ' | y snnctioiH'd ii sclii'inc for 

Im .linfr .‘very your, u ( V.nf.'ivnco in liimxla 
>1 ill mlhi mid Oujnriiti writers of repnle, for tlie 
benel". of the publ,,.. Meeonlmnc with it, the 
\ idyadhikun invites five scholars of each 
anguage to Baroda, ami along with several other 
officers of the State, connected with the Kdu- 
cntinnal Department, discusses with such scholars 
subjects hearing on the different hrnnehes of 
literature. I lie scholars are further invite, I to 
deliver lectures on some subject, of their choice 
out of those determine, I at the Conference 
I revision has been made for paying travelling 
1111,1 Imltinfr eliarjres of the person invited to 
attend the Conference and also an honorarium 
to the lecturer. I he scheme furnishes one more 
instance of the jfonerons ciieouratrement <dven 
jo literature by His Hifrhness. This year the 
tune selected was the week beginning with 2St.h 
I- ebruarv. when His Highness’ birth day cele- 
brations were being held. Five subjects were 
selected lor lectures, one of them heinjr “Kslnhlish- 
ment of closer relations between kindred 
vernaculars.” The others were: 1) Some 
thoiurhts oil Gita : Principal A. B. Dhruva of 
the Benares Hindu University : (”) The critical 
edition of A, bparva : Prof. B. K. Thakore. n. 
i. !•:. s„ (Retd); (it) Meal of Indian Universities 
on linguistic basis : Mr. K. M. Mmishi, n. a.. 
r.i.. ii„ -not delivered owing to illness; (4) Main 
tendencies of modern Gujarati literature : 
Mr. Kamanin] \ . Dosai, m. a. 

Iwtures were delivered in Gujarati, 
lln' following is a translation of what the 
present writer said on the* subject of the title of 
this article. 

Out of the many vernaculars current in India, 
those that belong* to the same gotra, /. r., those 
descended from the same parent, have come to 
lorm allied groups. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and 
Gujarati, for instance, have their origin in Sanskrit, 
and therefore form an allied group. The resultant 
advantage is that an individual speaking any one 
out of these four vernaculars Uriels’ it easier to 
pick up a working if not an intimate -know- 
ledge of any other or all the vernaculars of 
that group, than one speaking the vernacular of 
an alien group c. //., a Madrasi. A Gujarati or a 
Dak shin would more easily pick up Bengali or 
Hindi than a Tamil or Telugu speaking person 
from the south. The reason for this is that 
many words are common to each of the allied 


M. A., I,|,. |{. 

vernaculars, besides similarity in syntax, mode- 
of thinking and expression of thoughts and idea- 
On account of this dement of commonness aid 
similarity it is easier to establish closer relation- 
hetweet such v(*niaculars inter xr, for literary pur- 
poses amongst others, than between tlicni ami 
those belonging to an alien-non-allied group. 
wliH*h have no common origin and lack contact, 
linguistic and spotial. 

Indians have an innate aptitude for siudyin- 
foreign languages. Study of foreign language" 
has been their destiny for centuries. Durum 

tin* time of tin* Muhammadan rule, they had to 

study Persian, as that was the Court' language 
and the language of their rulers. Indians darn! 
it so well that they became experts. They could 
write poetry, carry on correspondence in cultured 
style, and discuss such highly philosophical 
subjects as Sufism, most ereditablv in that foreign 
language. That was ,-o all over the eoirtitiy, 

specially in the north, east and west. Then.’ 

with the jhrline of the Mogul rule, our destiny 

became linked to the British rule, and for the 
last century and a half we have taken to the 
stiulv of Knglish and produced scholars of the 
calibre of Sir Surendra Nath Bnnerji, Dr. Rahin- 
dra Nath Tagore, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Right 
Hon ’hie Mr.Shastri and the late Mr. G. K. Gokhaie, 
whose command of the language is unique and 
unquestioned. Aptitude for the study of 
languages, therefore, exists in us by 
nature. If we can study foreign languages so 
well, there could be n6- doubt that we can study 
Indian vernacular^ with equal ease. The only 
question to consider is, what should be the mean- 
taken to facilitate their study. A few thoughts 
which have occurred to the writer, in connection 
with it, are set out here. 

Out of the four vernaculars mentioned above, 
two are near neighbours : Gujarati and Marathi : 
while the other two, Hindi and Bengali, though 
near neighbour to each other,* are distant geo- 
graphically from the first twq/-' Hindi had close 
contact with Gujarati in olden times. It possessed 
Mss. written in Vraj. Poets like Lallu Lal„and 
Dayaram could write verses in Vraj. Dadu Dayal 
preached his Vani in Vraj, and the saints and 
sadhus who came to Gujaral in large number- 
from the north also used Vraj. But that contaci 
gradually disappeared. As fo # r Marathi am! 
Gujarati, their contact dates from the days when 
the former language began to be heard by thu 
inhabitants of Gujarat on account of the constant 
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military expositions undertaken by tin* Marathas 
I., subdue the province. They constructed a fort 
: ii ^oiiglnuL Vyaira, their deputies began to lake 
up residence in Surat, they created Thanas (mili- 
i iry posts) at Barmin. Dabhoi and Pctlard, in the 
in-art of (Jujarat: they began to dwell in Ahmeda- 
| K id ; and lastly dm* to their Mtt/fafiri and 
Hhifsfhuni raids in Gujarat and Kathiawad, 
i -r hoes of Marathi began to reach the ears of tin* 
(iujarati. Although Persian was the medium of 
.oiTospondenee in political matters, and although 
Maratha officers stationed in ( iujarat corresponded 
v\ i 1 1 1 the authorities at Poona and Satara in 
Marathi, slill as they had to remain long in 
(iujarat, ami as the language of the province was 
(iujarati, they could not, ignore the existence of 
the language and had got to he acquainted with 
it. It is for this reason that many Dakshni 
families resident in (iujarat use very good (iuj- 
arati both in speech and writing. Similarly those 
(iujaratis, who have gone to the Deccan, for trade 
and other purposes and live in places like Poona, 
hlmlia ami Nandarbar, and those who live in 
Thana and Bassein as natives of the district — 
>j)ecially the Agri Lad Banins of there write 
and talk Marathi as well as the Dakshnis. Thus 
•■'intact had long been (‘stablished between these 
two vernaculars due to political and economic 
causes. In cities like Bombay where (iujaratis 
and Uakshnis reside in close proximity of one 
another or serve as colleagues in the same 
"dices, they naturally pick up each orther’s verna- 
cular. However, what they talk is neither correct 
(iujarati nor correct Marathi, (iujaratis mostly 
employ Marathi servants, and a working know- 
ledge of each other’s language, sueli as would 
make his servant understand the master’s needs 
"ii the master’s part and such as would make the* 
master understand the servant’s needs on the 
servant’s part, suffices for nil practical purposes. 
1 1 resembles the correct speech as much as the 
1‘igeon English of the ('hinese resembles the 
direct English of the Englishman. 

This state of things shows one of the means 
i" the end of the establishment of closer relations 
between the two varriacular*. It is a self-evident 

I "lint, still requires noting, /•/:., that if close rela- 
tions between two vernaculars have to he esta- 
blished, then the speakers thereof should he 
brought into closer con toe t spotially and mutual 
intercourse for exchange of learning and ideas 
has to be established. 

The fall of the Maratha power in (iujarat and 
b " rise of the British power resulted in the 
i.ruiiwaUon of close contact between the (iujaratis 
and the Dakshnis Excepting for those Dakshni 
imnilies that settled in (iujarat and made places 
like 8urat, Broach and Ahmedabad their home, 
tbnse other Dakshpis who used annually to visit 
( ajarat and return to the Deccan at tne end of 

II <* fair season, ceased to come, and thus the 
h Id of contact became circumscribed. Marathi 
bund a permanent home only in one place, 


Baroda, and that also an isolated homo, surround- 
ed on all sides by ( iujarati. Tims close contact 
between the speakers of the two vernaculars came 
to an end. It remains to he considered how it 
can he reestablished. 

Still the one mean> that is considered the 
ehief and most important means of establishing 
closer enii tact between the two near vernaculars 
applies with equal force to all the four, is com- 
mon to them all. It is the suggestion that 
hooks, newspapers, periodieals, etc., published in 
these four vernaculars should he printed in 
Bulbodh or Devuagri script. Marathi and Hindi 
have still adhered to that script, (iujarati has 
completely gone oil it and Bengali partially. There 
is great advantage in having a eommon script. 
As mentioned above, (hen* is eommonuess of 
words between these four vernaetilars and also 
similarity in syntax and thought expression ; there- 
fore, if the script be such as could be read by all 

then it would not he difficult to follow the subject- 

matter of the writing. Bengali poems printed in 
Devuagri can be understood by (iujaratis and 
rirr rrrsn , (iujarati poems printed in the same 
script ean be understood bv Bengalis. Those 

(iujaratis who have settled in (’aleutta and other 
places in Bengal, can testify to this, (iujarati 
quotations in the two books (1) Milestones in 
(iujarati Literature, and (li) Further Milestones in 
(iujarati Literature, published by the present writer 
have been printed in Devnagari with the object 
that those who ean read Balhodh script may 

understand them. Diwan Bahadur Kcshavlal II. 
Dhruva, who recently delivered a series of lectures 
in (iujarati under the auspices of the Bombay 
University has printed them in Devuagri script, 
as the subject of the lectures, 

* s h’oin a literary point of view 
of importance not only to (iujarat. hut also 
outside the province of Gujarat. His object was 
that those outside (iujarat. should avail them 
selves of the result of his researches, and as a 
a matter of fact, such outsiders have been making 
use of the .scholarly publication. Old writers like 
Diwan Bahadur Kanclibodbhai Udayram also 
followed the same plan, and the Baroda State, 
so far as some of its publications, r. //., the 
History of Education by tin* late Manishankar 
R. Bhatfc, arc concerned, uses the same medium, 
Further, tin* State Gazette (A gnu Pntrika) is prin- 
ted in Balhodh. The argument advanced against 
the use of this script, is that thereby the verna- 
cular loses its individuality ; (iujarati printed 
in DeVnagri i> not (iujarati : it is so. Change of 
appearance docs lead to some defect in its ori- 
ginal form or shape : hut that should not out-weigh 
the resulting advantages. Writers, therefore, in 
these four vernaculars would certainly he able to 
help the cause greatly by following the suggestion 
made in this direction. 

H. II. The Maharaja Sahel) has now made 
Hindi the court language, and thereby taking a 
most important step in the direeton of establishing 
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very close contact between Gujarati, Marathi 
and Hindi. His Highness’ subjects, if they 
happen to bo Dakshnis, have necessarily to study 
their mother tongue, Marathi, if Gujaratis, then 
Gujarati. In addition, Hindi being the court 
language!, they both will have? to study Hindi 
for reasons of state. The experiment, therefore, 
if successful, will certainly bring the three verna- 
culars very close. 

If opportunites are afforded to those who speak 
these vernaculars to meet often, for exchange of 
thought, that would he an additional advantage. 
The present Conference is a concrete instance of 
it. They can at such ( V>n Terences, very easily find 
out, the common features between the verna- 
culars, their similarities and dissimilarities, and 
then consider, whether then* is any room, and 
if so, in what way to bring about the desired 
object. They can hike decisions on literary, 
social, scientific and other cognate subjects : further, 
prejudices harboured by one against the other 
would he .removed. 

Every province now holds its literary Gon- 
fcronce (Sahitya Parishat.). Marathi, Bengali and 
Hindi Literary Conferences have done ami continue 
to do praiseworthy work. The permanent offices 
of the Bengali and Hindi Literary Conferences 
are doing great service to their own language and 
and literature. If authors and writers of allied 
vernaculars he invited to be present at tin* 
sessions of the Parishat of any particular verna- 
cular that would do great good, hut for that 
purpose the invited authors must make it a 
point to attend the sessions. -To illustrate this. 
I would give only one instance. At the time the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishat was in session at Lathi 
in Kathiawad during last, (193:t) Christmas holi- 
days, the well-known Hindi speaker and* writer 
Pandit Bam Naresli Tewari happened to come 
there. He was requested to attend and give the 
Parishat the benefit of his scholarship ; he agreed 
and for fifteen minutes held the audience spell- 
bound by his discourse on certain features of 
Hindi folk-lore, of which he. is a deep student. 
He spoke in Hindi and drew a vivid picture of 
the poignancy of the grief of a doe whose mate 
lmd been shot and eaten by a King and of her 
appeal to the Queen to return at least the skin 
of the deer to her so that she might console 
herself by looking at it. The hearers followed 
him completely. If, therefore, this suggestion he 
adopted, it would result in some gain. Some 
such suggestion was once made at one of the 
previous Sessions of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishat, 
but nothing tangible came out of it. The sugges- 
tion, if adopted, will not surely lead to any harm. 
Such invited representatives may either discuss 
this very subject, of closer contact, or may 
deliver separate lectures and therein discuss 
the subject and invite exchange of views. If 
nothing else, the presence at least of such repre- 
sentatives would create curiosity, in the minds of 
the persons assembled, to know something about 


their language and literature. Even this awaken n 
«>f interest would be a gain. 

A common meeting ground can be arminv 
for persons living in the same town or city 
passing through it. In Barodil there is the ( entr 
Library. In Bombay the Forbes Gujarati Sabi 
Mandir or the Dakshni Brahman Samaj Ha 
The difficulty, however, is to create in peu|> 
a desire to utilize such means, as, at present, <>i 
Minis complete indifference thereabout. 

Ideas and ideals of morality and immoralit 
liberty of thought and action, figure in diifeiv 
literatures in different ways. There is a cla- 
between old notions and new, on these subject 
Realism is now coming into prominence. Ti 
portryal and evaluation of historical and Puuraii 
characters has also raised a controversy. Wit.lii 
what limits and to what extent, can portrayn 
depart from the original source or materials, an 
when* should they stop— these are souk* of tli 
questions at present, agitating both Gujarati an 
Slarathi literatures. A common meeting groun 
would help their solution, as the original source 
would be common. 

The difficulty experienced owing to ahsenc 
of suitable scientific ( ) terms in the* 

vernaculars is a long-standing handicap to tin 
spread and popularizing of education in scicntili 
subjects through vernaculars. If scholars of thesi 
vernaculars can come to an agreement irf tlii 
respect and prepare a vocabulary, it is hound !< 
prove authoritative and can he easily used by all 
In this way, something more than close relation- 
would he established, as then there would be unity 
The Hindi, Nagnri Praeharini Sahha had prepare' 
and circulated such a vocabulary sometime ago 
'flic Bengali Sahitya Parishat had done somethin;’ 
on identical lines. I do not know about Marathi 
The late Prof. T. K. Gajjnr had undertaken tin- 
task in Gujarati, with the help of His High lies.-’ 
Government and seen it through. What is required 
is a sustained and systematic effort towards 
ordination. . * * * 

Responsible Utprary bodies belonging to eudi 
vernacular should publish lists of their classics, 
that the other vernacuhus may know exactly which 
works are worth translation and which not. Mutual 
arrangements for translation of such works can L 
made. 

In the Deccan, even I hough the States arc ji-i 
as large or rich as those in Gujarat and Kathi- 
awad, their enlightened fillers wholehearted lv 
help the cause of literature/* In Gujarat, IT. II. 
the Maharaja of Gaek wad’s generosity and wid<‘ 
outlook stand pre-eminent and act as a bw>m 
light to others. If a leaf is taken out of H. H. - 
book by other rulers in helping the fulfilment « l 
this object, much can be accomplished. 

These are a few suggestions which at prose - m* 
occur to the writer. Time alone will show he a 
many of them can be or are acted upon with succc-- : 
but, still, if an attempt be made to print hoofs 
etc., published in the four related vernaculars mi 
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Devnagri, it would facilitate the carrying out of 
that noble object* viz. t finding out a lingua franca 
for India, and making Hindi take the place of 
a 4hq£ common . language. 


His Highness the Maharaja Saheb cannot 
be thanked enough for devising such means ju 
these to bring scholars of different language! 
together. 


SO-CALLED SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM OF ORIENTALS 

By DHIRENDRA NATH ROY, ph.d., 

Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of the Philippines 


O F the various characteristics which 
have been ascribed to the people 
of the Orient — many of them 
designed to be in the form of 
criticism — the one that seems to be most 
appropriate is the lack of what is known as 
the scientific spirit But in view of the 
usually admitted fact that orientals are in 
general philosophically inclined, this may 
.sound rather paradoxical, unless the term 
"scientific” is proved to connote something 
Antithetical to philosophical. If the end of 
science is to become philosophy, it is obviously 
impossible to establish any antithesis between 
the two. But if science is regarded as an 
end in itself, there may be some such 
possibility, and the apparent paradox of the 
orientals being philosophical but unscientific 
may disappear. 

Accepting the popular Spencerian meaning 
of science as partially unified knowledge, 
anyone may perceive its hypothetical nature 
from its own limitation. Scientific knowledge 
is rightly held as partially unified, because 
the collection of facts upon which knowledge 
is based can hardly be regarded as complete. 
Moreover, the facts that are thus collected 
give only a partial knowledge of them until 
they are studied in their relation to the whole 
reality. Each science builds its own little 
world of facts upon which it seeks to 
generalize. The truth of such a generalization 
Tflay be established by the facts of this little 
world, but when one considers that these 
facts bear richer and fuller meaning in their 
relation to the facts of the vast outside one 
invariably finds it difficult to accept it as 
really established. This is why science leads 

ft9— fi 


to philosophy and does not oppose it. But 
science may oppose philosophy when its 
little world is all that it likes to recognize in 
testing the truth of its own generalization. 
Philosophy certainly admits the great value 
of scientific studies, but it cannot understand 
science when the latter claims its decision to 
be final. 

The scientific spirit as revealed in such 
an exorbitant claim is clearly antithetical to 
any philosophical disposition. This spirit 
is found sometimes to go so far as to make 
itself positively harmful to the real cause of 
science. 

Tn the case of any natural science such 
spirit, however, may not be so readily 
perceived, inasmuch as its generalization is 
based upon some facts of nature, and nature 
does not care as to what sort of opinion is 
passed upon it. Nature did not say anything 
when Ptolemy upheld his generalization about 
planets — the generalization which had long 
been the gospel truth. It was equally 
unconcerned when Copernicus proved that 
generalization to be false. But did not that 
peculiar scientific spirit reveal itself in that 
astronomical generalization which proclaimed 
its • certainty and despotically sought to 
maintain that position ? 

In the case of a social or rather humanistic 
science the so-called scientific spirit may 
be clearly visible. This is because its 
generalization affects men, and men do not 
choose to be wholly indifterent to what is 
said about them. But science has an 
advantage peculiar to itself. It gives facts 
for its generalization and facts are very 
powerful for immediate influence over one's 
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decision. Few are prepared to see through 
the game. For, these facts are very often 
collected with a hidden purpose and manipulat- 
ed in a manner so as to compel the general- 
ization already intended. The quaint and 
fantastic race theories of some ‘distinguished 1 
anthropologists might have been "scientific”, 
because based upon physical differences, vi\. y 
skull formation, skull content, facial bones, 
shape of the head, colour of skin, hair, and 
eyes, etc., but these have served very little 
of the real cause of science, inasmuch as 
physical characteristics are the most unrelia- 
ble determinants of race divisions. On the 
other hand, when some person of that scien- 
tific spirit notices that those theories are 
merely convenient devices to flatter the 
theorists themselves and their kinsmen and 
to feed their national bigotry, he may try 
to uphold, with the same purpose, some 
counter-theory by means of equally scientific 
data. Of the many psychological theories 
of race qualities the one that is much* talked 
of is the theory that maintains levels of race 
intelligence. Some races are generalized as 
superior in intelligence to some other on the 
bases of intelligence-quotient and statistics. 
When a person affected by this theory finds 
that the generalization invariably includes in 
the former group the theorist himself, he may 
become equally sensitive and try to prove 
the contrary, to his own advantage, in the 
same scientfic manner. The sociological 
theories of cultural levels, progress, and 
civilization have been upheld as scientific, 
while these may show to ail reflective minds 
how each theorist has ingeniously collected 
facts to persuade others to feed his national 
egotism. While he recognizes some sort of 
natural divisions of mankind, he does not seem 
to feel shy of dogmatically upholding his own 
likes and dislikes as the sole criteria of other 
people’s achievements and his own standard as 
the only measuring rod of all types of progress 
and civilization. There are certain fundamen- 
tal ethical principles which, On account of 
their intrinsic value, have universal applica- 
tion. These’ arc the acknowledged criteria 
of high moral life. So the same scientific 
spirit is found to play its part in the fatuous 
generalization about a whole people or race 
as morally depraved from some individual 


instances of failure to observe such principles. 
On the other hand, to please itself it may^ 
naively generalize about a people ::s . highly* 
moral from the instances of its individual 
members observing those principles, to a 
certain extent, within their own little group. 

The absurdity of such theories or genera- 
lizations does not seem to strike those for 
whom these have some pragmatic values. 
On the contrary, they may try their best to 
uphold them neglecting or even hiding all 
facts that may be advanced against such 
theories. Reason fails because their will is 
determined. Only persons of similar scientific 
spirit may make them listen to another story, — 
persons who may collect, in an equally glaring 
maimer, another set of facts to justify a 
contrary theory. They may listen and be 
temporarily silent about their own pet theories, 
but they will not like to admit that their 
theories are wrong until and unless they have 
tried all possible means to disprove the 
contrary and found themselves unsuccessful. 
Evidently, what is passing at present for 
scientific spirit is that confirmed habit of 
generalization upon facts without due regard 
to their adequacy. Science may thus define 
itself as an unusual attempt to generalize aud 
to generalize, in a good many cases, with a 
hidden motive. 

A little reflection upon the points described 
will show that science in this sense is a 
misnomer and the so-called scietific spirit 
is positively dangerous, if not suicidal. No 
real scientific spirit can ever think of admit- 
ting in the laboratory 'the idols of Bacon. 

If we havoO, hitherto endeavoured to 
describe the points in the abstract, it is 
because many ugly things are being done in 
the name of science, — things whose awful 
meaning may not be clear to all of us until the 
true nature of this science is exposed, and 
because it will now be easy , for us to under- 
stand the mighty problem ; with which the 
Orient has been grappling. 

And nowhere in the whole Orient is the 
problem so relentlessly exacting as it is in 
India and China. Tfhis is because these two 
countries represent two splendid civilizations 
which never yielded to the ravages of time 
and still refuse to yield, in their intrinsic 
values, to any upstart civilization* These two* 
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great countries have been turned into verit- 
able laboratories in which any type of 
come and investigate facts 
about the people or rather "natives/* — often 
without their knowledge and sometimes in 
spite of their protests — for some "scientific 
discoveries” most of which are usually more 
self-pleasing than scientific. The facts they 
collect are not what they find but what they 
look for and these too often without due 
regard to their quantity, time, place, and other 
circumstances so that the intended generaliza- 
tion may be justified. But even these facts 
may not have the same meaning for the 
foreigners as for the native people and hence, 
the former cannot be in a position to form a 
generalization representing the latter. Yet, 
hundreds of generalizations are ungraciously 
formed about the Orientals and then sedulous- 
ly spread all over the world through books, 
newspapers, magazines, cinema shows, platform 
speeches, and pulpit orations. So the world 
lias been educated to know the Oriental 
peoples and their civilizations in ways which 
are not only misleading but even insulting. 

But in every case of such misreprentation 
the glaring array of facts, however magnified, 
gives it a scientific colour and hides its true 
nature. This is the age of science. The 
world likes to believe in anything that inay 
be presented in the name of science, for 
science is the modern Pope, supposed to be 
infallible. This is why no amount of protest 
from the Orientals against such misrepresents! 1 - 
tion has been enough to impress the world. 
But the Orientals see and suffer from the 
injustice of it. They wonder how the world 
can accept the false stories of the foreigners 
who do not understand the meaning of the 
facts collected by them. 

To give more concrete facts, it has been 
<aid and spread throughout the world that the 
Oriental people are very low in morals, super- 
stitious, cruel, mean, treacherous, timid, con- 
servative, and so forth. These ugly generaliza- 
dons have been held before the world for a 
long* long time and facts have always been 
available to support them. If at the begin- 
ning the facts were very few, the imagination 
was not lacking to make these highly 
sensational and thus impressive. Where 
imagination failed, the vastness and variety of 


the population helped, for no instance of human 
frailty is absolutely impossible to find in such 
a vast area of land with more than half of 
the world’s population consisting of large 
heterogeneous types. Where even that failed, 
the long history of the Orient helped, for no 
people, however advanced in civilization, can, 
for all times and under all circumstances, keep 
itself free from some moral lapses or other, 
and the history of some, of the Oriental 
countries being the longest known to the 
world may supply any required facts at some 
period or other. When all these ways arc 
thus considered, one can easily understand 
how these generalizations have been support- 
ed by facts to make them scientific, -facts 
which the Orientals probably cannot deny 
and yet they sincerely believe that the 

generalizations are not true. But the world 
is given facts and it wonders why the 

Orientals should still venture* to contradict. 

While these generalizations have been thus 
working* for a very long time in the mind 
of the world, no pains are being spared to 
discover, from time to time, new facts to pre- 
serve intact the world’s impression already 
created. These new facts may be. very few 

and far between but arc certainly useful in 
confirming the old beliefs. Some of these 
facts may be picked up from those advertised 
a long time ago but are made fresh by new 
artistic skill in brilliant colouring, and the 
impression of the people is re-quickened. One 
can, therefore, well imagine what it really 
means to the Oriental people to convince the 
world that it has totally misunderstood them. 

Take, for instance, the belief that the 

Orientals are of very low morals. This 
belief has become so deeply ingrained 

in the mind of some foreigners that it is 
’clearly discernible in all their dealings with 
the Orient We may mention in this 

connection the view of one of the world’s 
most widely read European poet Ttudyard 
Kipling as typical. Referring to the Oriental 
people to the east of Suez this honourable 
poet very impressively said that "there ain’t no 
' Ten Commandments.” The motive of excluding 
the regions west of Suez from his pious 
attack is that these Ten Commandments are 
said to have originated somewhere on that 
side and he could not conscientiously attack 
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the people of that sacred part of the Orient. 
The Ten Commandments, whether Mr. 
Kipling knows it or not, have never been 
unkuown and unpractised in the land of the 
Buddha and Confucius, but they have been 
more in the form of principles than command- 
ments. The Oriental people arc by tradition 
not so used to commandments. A command- 
ment, no matter from where it comes, has an 
autocratic significance — something imposed 
from outside, and is necessary only where 
people are morally crude and incapable of 
self-discipline. Mr. Kipling is, of course, both 
an effect and a cause. . He was certainly not 
in all the countries he hits, but his sweeping 
statement is the result of his false education. 
As he has become very distinguished, although 
probably because of the nourishment derived 
from the same land of immorality, his state- 
ment has a great influence upon his readers. 
How can the world disbelieve a man whose 
literary craftsmanship has won him it Nobel 
prize ? The Orientals naturally find it most 
difficult to convince the world otherwise. They 
know it is false and regret that a man like 
Mr. Kipling should say it. The only way they 
can consider him as not a liar is that “there 
ain’t no Ten Commandments” for him and 
for other men of his type when they are 
east of Suez or speak of things east of 
Suez. The Orientals know it very well that 
there are foreign people who come to live 
among them without ever feeling the necessity 
of observing what they call their Ten 
Commandments. If Mr. Kipling means any- 
thing by his statement it is that he is one of 
these foreigners. 

The same may be true of the other beliefs. 
It is said that the Orientals are superstitious. 
Of course, in a sense all people are more or 
less superstitious. But to specify the 
Orientals, especially the Indians and the 
Chinese in general, as very superstitious, — 
people who have given the world some of the 
profoundest types of philosophy, studying 
freely, persistently, and deeply all the rich 
varieties of cosmic mysteries and social ' 
problems, people who still cultivate such 
studies with unflagging enthusiasm, — is most 
ungenerous, puerile and ridiculous. 

The Orientals are said to be cruel. But 
the facts of history do not seem to support 


it. They are not the descendants of the 
Vikings or Buccaneers. They have never ' 
sought to immortalize any bloody conquerors, 
tyrants, or marauders. Their tradition has 
not been desecrated by holy crusades and 
inquisitions. They have never sought to 
exterminate smaller and weaker races. On 
the other hand, they proudly trace their 
descent from saints and wise men. They 
have uncompromisingly sought to discard 
violence in thought, speech and action. They 
have sincerely acknowledged other people’s 
right to believe and worship in their own 
way. They have always discountenanced 
oppressing smaller tribes and that is why 
these are still so plentiful in the Orient. Why, 
they have shown the world that by cultivating 
good feelings even the fierce denizens of the 
forest could be made to forget their cruel 
habits. 

Are the Orientals mean and treacherous ? 
If they really are or used to be, no foreigners 
could ever think of establishing themselves in 
the Orient. The proverbial hospitality of the 
Orientals is inconsistent with any kind of 
meanness. It is rather the indiscriminate 
generosity of the Orientals that has brought 
about their present misfortune. Time and 
again the foreigners, under the very shelter 
of some Orientals, proved faithless and 
intriguing and yet they were forgiven because 
they were guests. It was the spirit of 
extreme generosity, almost bordering on 
imprudence, that could trust a foreigner with 
a most responsible, official position upon 
which rested the 'welfare of the people, and 
that was why an Italian Marco Polo could 
be a Governor in China. Had the Orientals 
been a little more inhospitable, it would 
certainly have been a real blessing for them. 
They would have been, then, suspicious and 
cautious in their dealings with, the foreigners 
and thus prevented the latter, .while there was 
time yet, from carrying out • their wicked 
designs. The result is that the Orientals pro 
now the pariahs even in their own lands. 
The foreign guests have shown their gratitude 
for the generous hospitality of the Orientals 
by seeking to rob them and having robbed 
by going even so far as to put the Chinese 
and dogs together out of their pleasure park 
built in China. Why, the Orientals must 
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obligingly receive in their own countries 
tftaiixjor^iguers ‘and never interfere with 
their free mc^inents, — the very foreigners 
who, in their own generous spirit, may 
proudly shut their doors against all Orientals 
by openly branding them as undesirables. 

Similarly, it is not difficult to show the 
various other humiliating generalizations about 
the Orientals as unjust and cruel. If they 
are regarded as timid, it is because they have 
shown an undue spirit of patience and 
tolerance in the face of deliberate interference 
and brute aggression. A long tradition of 
cultured life invariably chastens the man and 
consequently he hesitates to express his 
violent passion even when bitterly annoyed 
or wantonly attacked. This spirit may 
be aptly described by the popular Indian 
saying, “If the dog bites you, you must 
not bite the dog in return.” But this 
very spirit of self-restraint in the case 
of extreme provocation has been misinterpret- 
ed. ‘ Besides, the moral value of humility, as 
recognized by the Orientals in their daily life, 
cannot be understood by those for whom the 
greatest heroism lies in the exhibition of 
violent spirit. 

And lastly, the Orientals may be considered 
as conservative, if by it is meant firmly and 
tenaciously adhering to those principles which 
are honestly held as very ennobling. They 
have a sort of traditional dislike for that 
hypocritical show of “civilized” life in which 
practice and profession are consciously 
set at variance. If certain principles are 
undeniably recognized as good, why should 
human life be ever lived contrary to them 
simply because they happen to be old ? But 
probably the term “conservative” is taken here 
in a negative sense, i.e., unprogressive. Yet, 
to generalize a people as unprogressive without 
first satisfactorily defining progress is no sign 
of scientific thinking. And who can give a 
standard definition of progress knowing it well 
# .that the progress of a people is determined 
by its own ideal and different peoples may 
have different ideals ? Whether or not the 
Oriental people gire progressing can be 
determined only by the fact whether or not 
they are struggling to realize more and more 
their own ideals. If it must be admitted that 
the Orientals have failed, in this sense, to 


progress at the present time, it is because of 
the countless hindrances placed before them 
by those who arc pleased to call them un- 
progressive. The Orientals have been using 
the best of their energy to resist these 
hindrances in the path of their progress or it 
could certainly have been used in the direction 
of greater realization of their ideals. 

There is hardly any need of taking up 
some more generalizations of the kind wo have 
just studied to show how unfairly these have 
been used to describe the Oriental people in 
general. But this is just what the authors of 
those generalizations do not like to understand. 
On the contrary, they seek new facts .which, 
if available, are presented in lurid colour so , 
as to divert the mind of the world from such 
explanations against them. The unfortunate 
Orientals are quite inexperienced in this 
peculiar game. Resides, there sire two charac- 
teristic virtues in their life which seem to serve 
as obstacles in the way of their desire to 
counteract the effect of misrepresentation. 
Firstly, they are extremely shy of advertising 
themselves and singing eulogies of their own 
qualities. When they have to advance facts in 
support of their own qualities they seem to feel 
rather small and as such very hesitant. Second- 
ly, they do not see any virtue in the profession 
of looking for other people’s faults, since they 
know that they themselves are not perfect 
and should spend their time in freeing them- 
selves from their own faults. They do not 
like to judge others as bad, for they do not like 
others to judge them in the same way. So they 
have observed silence for a long time, even 
though they have been aware of such worldwide 
misrepresentation. But this very silence has 
worked against them, for it has been mis- 
construed as the impossibility of the Orientals 
to deny those generalizations. The world has, 
therefore, taken them as true. And when in 
their dealings with the world they find how 
ajvfully and egregiously it has been impressed 
and prejudiced against them through mis- 
representation, they can no longer help being 
restless and seeking some way to counteract 
its effect. 

Nor is this all. They notice to their great 
helplessness that this persistent policy of 
misrepresentation has made the greatest 
possible contribution toward minimizing in the 
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eye of the world the enormity of what may 
be rightly called as the most relentless aggres- 
sion in the various spheres of Oriental life, 
especially political, economic, and religious. 
Every act of aggression or rather oppression 
is so skilfully whitewashed with the pretext 
of "carrying civilization” that if there happens 
•to be any Oriental courageous enough to raise 
'his voice of protest he is regarded as a silly 
agitator or as a dangerous extremist and if 
he gives real facts describing the incredible 
sufferings of the people these are regarded as 
•nonsense. 

What should the Orientals do then ? 
They have tried every way consistent with 
their high ideals of life to correct those false 
and humiliating ideas about them, but none 
has proved successful. The cruel spirit of 
aggression -has found these too useful to be 
igivcn up. On the other hand, the long practice 
of vilifying the Orientals has so hardened 
the Occidental spirit that it no longer makes 
any secret of maintaining that the Orientals 
are not civilized. So the "carrying civiliza- 
tion” policy is justified even though it is caus- 
ing awful sufferings to them. With miseries 
at home and humiliations abroad they find it 
now all but impossible to observe those noble 
principles which constitute the very essence of 
•civilization. They find it impossible to observe 
them any longer in their relation with those 
who take advantage of their goodness and 
strike them without the least humane feeling. 
By long cultivating the inner goodness of life 
in all its outward manifestations the Orientals 
have become so good that they are about to be 
good-for-nothing. They know that Ahimsa 
(non-violence) of the Buddha, Wu wet (non- 
assertion) of Lao-Tze, and » Jen (universal good 
feeling) of Confucius are undoubtedly the 
highest principles of civilization. Having 
known them as such they have been struggling, 
for more than twenty-four centuries, to realize 
them in life and have certainly made consider- 
able progress in that direction. But it is thjp 
progress of the Orientals which, instead of 
inspiring the people who are still very crude 
in the inward refinement of life to emulate, has 
rather encouraged them to indulge in the worst 
crudities in their relation with the former inas- 
much as there is little danger of being served 
in the same manner. That progress has 


necessarily stopped. But the Orientals could not 
immediately descend to the crude state of life 
and so have tried in vain all the peaceful ways* 
of persuasion. Can they still continue to act 
in this way ? How can they ? ^heir increasing 
miseries and humiliations are making their 
lives almost impossible and it is simply the 
natural law of self-preservation that suggests 
to them that they must turn back ahd rebarba- 
rize themselves. 

This seems to be inevitable, however the 
wisdom of the Orient may deprecate it. For, 
the Orientals have learnt from long experience 
that the higher values of life acquired by them, 
through a long cultural tradition, canuot be 
appreciated and assimilated by those people who 
first began to talk about civilization not very 
long ago and are still guided by the principles 
of tribal life. The difference between the life 
that seeks to realize all great principles in their 
universal application and the life that satisfies 
itself by trying to apply them only within the 
little group of its own kind, is rather too great. 
It seems the Orientals have not thought of 
considering this difference in their dealings 
with others. Naturally their ways have been 
misunderstood and abused. To make them- 
selves understood, therefore, they have to turn 
a little way back and adopt the old tribal spirit 
in all their international outlook of life. Then 
they will have so many things in common with 
others that there will be less difference and 
more understanding. This is quite in accor- 
dance with the common saying, "The beast 
understands others when they show their teeth.” 
It may be called an unfortunate retrogression, 
but it seems to bc-t)ie only alternative to living 
death. 

Does it not seem quite assuring to the 
suffering Orientals ? They have right before 
them a very glaring example, — that of Japan. 
This beautiful island country of the Orient was 
a faithful disciple of India a.nd China. Like 
her teachers she was deeply ; engaged in the 
problem of realizing, in all her activities, the 
higher values of life — those upheld by tljft 
Buddha, Lao-Tze, and Confucius, when, all' on 
a sudden, some uninvited guests appeared and 
in their characteristic manner told her she was 
uncivilized. This strange kind of treatment 
from those who hardly tried to understand her 
things naturally disturbed her and as she 
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turned around watchful and suspicious she 
lyjticcd, to her great fear, the growing helpless- 
countries on account 
of the awful treatment meted out by the same 
kind of strangers. In order to prevent such a 
fate from overtaking her she promptly turned 
her attention to the strangers to understand 
their strange nature. From the struggles of 
her unfortunate neighbours she learnt the need 
of assimilating the spirit of the strangers and 
when she fully demonstrated it in her bloody 
encounter with the Russian she was readily 
understood and recognized as civilized. She is 
now so overflowing with that civilization that 
she intensely feels the duty of carrying it to 
all other peoples and is already on her way to 
fulfil the task. There can be no more criticism 
against her, no unscrupulous generalization ; for 
she is only following the trodden way of what 
has been carried on in the name of civilization. 
She is now a great country, her children are a 
great people, and the world is bound to listen 
to her. This is what she knows and nobody 
can openly deny it. Her success, indeed, is 
remarkable. The question is not whether it is 
for her ultimate good or bad nor whether she 
has become what she is by choice or necessity, 
— -the question is whether or not she has 
averted the dire fate of her great teachers India 
and Chiua. 

Naturally the temptation is great, if not 


irresistible, for the whole suffering Orient 
Prostrate India still speaks of the spiritual 
va’ms of life. China has too long been a sort of 
foot-ball to otliers and has been kicked enough 
to force her to lay aside, at least for some 
time, her Confucius, Lio-Tze, and Mencius 
and be prepared in the manner of Japan, to 
let herself be recognized as civilized. 

And these, India and China, are the only 
two countries which have trodden for 
millenniums, on m my a devious path of life- 
values to ultimately arrive at those that are 
universally applicable without prejudice to 
anyone. Other ancient countries fell in their 
journey, leaving footprints to warn future 
travellers against the pitfalls of a narrow 
tribal outlook. Bat neither the experienced 
voices of India and China nor tin* solemn 
warnings of the fallen ancient countries, like 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome seem to be impressive enough to stop 
the present madness of brutalizing m ankind. 
India and China are being forced back to it 
under protest, for they still maintain that it 
is a sad reversion from civilization and once 
they get into it there is no knowing what 
would be the fate of the life-values which 
they still consider to be the best for mankind 
and for which they struggled throughout their 
history. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

A battle took place between Ballal Sen, the King of Gaur, and the Yavana Chief Vayudumba 
in 1091 of the Saka Era. Ballal Sen took a pigeon with him. Before he set out, he said to the 
"omen of his family : 

“If the pigeon returns before me, you shall know that I have fallen in the fight. Only then 
you may observe Jahar (that is, plunge into fire and die).” 

Ballal Sen won. On his way back the pigeon suddenly slipped oil his hand and flew away. 
Ballu] rode as fast as he could, and reached home only jt5 see the last flames of the fire. This proved 
too^much for him and he died by plunging into it. 
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f WATERS OF DESTINY 

V ^L^0l.Lt8[ By sita dkvi 


P RATULCHANDRA’S home broke up, but 
the eternal current of life flowed on 
as before. Man’s life and death are but 
bubbles on this stream. They appear and they 
burst, but who is there to notice it. 

Three days passed. The three people in the 
house were busy, each with his or her own 
sorrow and problem and had no thought to 
spare for the others. Subarna wept and 
shrieked. She dashed her head now and then on 
the threshold of Naravani’s room. The women 
from the neighbouring houses were there all the 
time, they looked her up, attended to her and 
tried to comfort her to the best of their abilities. 
Narayani’s sister sat in a corner, wrapped up 
to her (‘yes. She seemed to have lost even 
hunger and thirst. Sometimes she would count 
the beads of her rosary and s< mutinies she 
would weep and now and then she would even 
discuss her return to her own home, leaving 
this abode of sorrow behind. What Pratul 
thought, none knew, lit 1 had no friend, no 
person to whom he could talk. Alone, in the 
house, his cheerless days passed on somehow. 
He tried to read, but his mind wandered. Now 
and then he would stare at his daughter with 
a strange light in his eye Hut the sigiit of the 
child never seemed to five him any pleasure ; for he 
would turn away his eyes very soon, lie 
seemed to ft ‘el bitter to the very core of his 
being. The change in the girl was too much 
for him. Where was that beauty, which had 
led her grandmother to call her Subarna (gold) ? 
lie had cherished high hopes about her training 
and education. But to what a plight had the 
girl been reduced ! She had neither health, nor 
education, nor any strength of will. She would 
cry out, if hurt beyond her endurance, otherwise 
she would sutler on in silence, like a dumb 
animal. Such was her life. She knew that there 
was such a thing as fate, but she had probably 
never heard of man’s free will, which can fight 
against fate even. Such was Subarna, the only 
child of Pratulchandra, and such perhaps she 
was destined to remain to the end of her days. 
If the foundation is all wron’g, one can hardly 
expect a magnificent edifice on it. 

On the fourth day, as soon as Subarna 
opened her eyes, her aunt approached her and 
said, “You cannot go on like this for ever, my 
dear child. You must do everything that social 
usage demands. Today is the fourth day after 
your mother’s death, you must perform your 
mother’s Sraddha , you being her only child.” 


Subarna looked at her with eyes full of 
despair. “How can I perform it, aunt ?” she 
asked. “I am penniless.” 

“Listen to the girl,” said her aunt. “Nobody 
expects much pomp or magnificence from you. 
But you must do at least the minimum, enjoined 
by the Shastras. Call a priest and arrange 
about it and I shall ask your father to give 
you the requisite money.” 

“Very well,” said Subarna, sitting up. 

Her father at once supplied her with money, 
when asked to do so, but he did not express 
any opinion about the coming ceremony. A 
priest was called, and the last rites were finished 
very simply. 

fn the evening, as Pratulchandra was sitting 
in his room, his sister-in-law came in and set 
down on the threshold. He got up in a hurry 
and said, “Why do you ' sit there ? Get up and 
sit in a elmir.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said the lady. "I 
am quite all right here. We are not used to 
chairs much. But I have come to discuss thine - 
with you. What has happened, has happened, 
and there is nothing to be gained by grieving 
over it. You must think about your home now 
and arrange about it.” 

“I have not much of a home left now,” slid 
her brother-in-law with a sad smile. “Even 
when your sister was alive, my home had 
ceased to exist. I shall send back Subarna t<> 
her husbands and start for Calcutta myself 
When do you want to go ? If you tell me, 1 
can arrange about it.” 

“First you must take Subarna to her husband’s 
house, then I may • go. Otherwise the home 
will remain empty. Besides you will have i" 
arrange 1 about your house and property here.” 

“I suppose, I shall have to,” said Pratul, “but 
these 1 things can wait.” 

They had not noticed Subarna, who h;i«l 
come in quietly and was sitting behind lit r 
aunt. Suddenly she cried out, “Father, plea** 
father, don't send me there.” Her voice sounded 
like a wail of despair. • , 

Her father was taken aback. “What 
ill-omened words are these P’ cried her aunt. “You 
don’t want to go to your husband’s house ? 
Where do you want to go then ? Is 
better shelter for any woman, anywhere?” 

Subarna began to sob aloud. “If you se n<i 
me there, they <will bury me alive”, she said 
between her sobs, “they won’t let me live.” 

Pratillchandra’s heart burned with rage 
remorse. To this plight had his only chil been 
reduced ! She was dazed with fear, and unable* 
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defend herself in%ny way, tears her only weapon. 
Our girls receive only this training, the training 
ty, sutler. Their human strength to light against 
fkdlT^hw u>r:4y.^( l e vel o ped . 

But Subarna* was still crying and her father’s 
thoughts came back to her, instead of straying 
further. She never spoke much to him, but. now 
die must be made to explain herself. He could 
not clearly understand why she was behaving 
like this. 

“Why do you cry like that ?” asked Subarna’s 
aunt. “All women have to sutler something at 
the. hands of their husbands’ people. At first you 
have got to submit to it. Afterwards when you 
will become the mistress of the household, things 
will be different.” 

“But 1 have run away from their house,” 
-aid Subarna, “they will surely kill me if I go 
back now.” 

“Why did you run away ?” asked her father. 

“Mother was dying, yet they won 1 not let me 
come,” said she. 

“My mother-in-law said it was i lie. What 
else could T do ? soon as she sat down to 

eount her heads, I ran away. 'he boatman 
knew me, he agreed to row me over, when I told 
him that you would pay him his fare.” 

“Really, what else could the child have done ?” 
said •Subarna’s aunt. “Was she to refrain from 
seeing her dying mother even ? Her mother-in- 
law is a real fiend. But my poor ehild, you 
must submit to your fate now. Perhaps they 
will abuse you. Yoy must be patient and listen 
-ilently. But you must never think of staying 
away. Your father himself will take you, perheps 
i hat might appease them a hit. Everyone wants 
10 be on good terms with rich relatives.” 

Pratulehandra maintained an angry silence. 
So he would have to come down to the level of 
those people ! Subarna went on sobbing. She did 
not say whether she would go or not. 

“The time is inopportune/’ said her aunt, “or 
we would have tried to bring about pence, through 
rich presents.” 

“Don’t think about these things now,” said 
I ’ratal bitterly. “I shall take* her there to-morrow. 
If they welcome her, well and good. Otherwise 
some, other arrangement would have to be made.” 

“What other arrangement could you possibly 
make ?” asked his widowed sister-in-law. “Since 
she has fallen into their hands, she must try to 
put up with them as best as she can.” 

Subarna left the room, still weeping. Her 
aunt followed her soon after. Pralulchandra 
-at alone in the darkness with his thoughts. 

Next morning, preparations began early for 
•na’s departure. Her face was swollen with 
continuous weeping, but she hat l no longer any 
strength to oppose her elders’ will. When no 
one listened to her crying she submitted to her 
kite and prepared to go. Her aunt was cooking 
in the kitchen, Subarna sat by her, helping her 
with small services. 

Subarna had come away only in the dress 
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she was wearing. So she had not much packing 
to do. But she had to take away some things 
with her. I’ratulchanda called Subarnu’s aunt 
to him ami said, “Sister, give Subarna all 
her mother’s dresses and ornaments. They 
would he of no use, if left here, and would 
only got stolen. These things rightfully belong 
to her, so let her have them.” 

But the willow was a wise lady. “Do not 
give them all to her, at once,” she said. “Thoms 
two trunks contain things that are worth a lot. 
The ornaments alone will fetch three thousand 
rupees. 1 propose to give half to her now, and 
half afterwards in instalments at opportune 
times. You don’t know those people, they an* 
not as simple as you think. But we have been 
dealing with them for years and know them 
thoroughly.” 

l’ratulehandra smiled and said, “Very well, 
do as you think best. Hut the remaining half 
must remain in your charge, and you must send 
them to her, whenever you think fit. If I take 
them to (’aleutta, they would get, stolen all the 
same, ms the place I live in is nothing but an 
inn.” 

“All right,” said the widow, “I shall look 

after them. My house is a brick-built one, so 
there is not much danger from thieves. Besides, 
my iiejmew \< a very strict man, and nobody 
dares to pla\ any tricks with him. lie can 

make the cow and the tiger drink at the sumo 
pond. Let me finish the cooking first, then 1 
shall sort, out the tilings and pack them.” 

The rooking and tile eating Loo, wen* finished 
very ijuiekly. Subarna’s aunt opened Narayanis 
trunks ami began to divide the contents into 
two parts. The more costly things she kept hack, 
and packed others into nm* trunk, which 

Subarna was to take with her. Subarna put on 

a dress, belonging to her mother, and got ready 
to >tart. Her heart was full to bursting with 
sorrow and fear, still she was trying to gather 
courage in her mind. 

I’ratul had divided to come back in the 
evening, after seeing the girl to her home. His 
sister-in-law would remain in bis house till his 
return ami start for her home afterwards. I’ratul 
had divided to leave his house and property in 
charge, of some relative and to go back to 
(‘aleutta. The village seemed to stifle him. 

A bullock cart was brought and the luggage 
piled into it. Subarna bowed down to her aunt 
and got in too. It was morning, still some of 
the darkness of night seemed to linger on the 
enfth. The sun could be semi and felt very indis- 
tinctly. 1’ratulchandra refused to use the bullock 
cart. He took his umbrella in hand and begnn 
to walk by the side of the cart. 

It did not take him long to reach the riverside. 
A boat was ready, waiting for them. They had 
to wade through knee-deep mud to get into the 
boat. Very few people could be seen by the 
river, as none cared to lie too near that destruc- 
tive current. Two or three persons, who happened 
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to bo there on business, looked on silently at 
their departure. 

The cremation ground of the village was 
situated close by. Certain portions of the bank 
had disappeared due to erosion. As soon as 
she saw the place, Subarna cried out in 
agony, “Mother, oh mother, where have you. 
gone away leaving me alone?” 

“Please stop,” said her father. “What is the 
use of crying over something that is past and 
cannot be remedied? Better prepare yourself 
for the trials that are still before you.” 

The host advanced slowly. There was nothing 
but water on every side, rushing past them, 
with terrific noise. It sounded like the din of 
destruction in- poor Suburna’s ears. But there 
was no one to whom she could unburden her heart. 
There was no one whom she could really call 
her own. Her mother was dead, her father was 
a stranger to her. The few people to whom she 
was bound by social ties, behaved like butchers 
to her. She was alone and helpless, the Blmirabi 
was not more terrible to her than the world. 
She had nothing to cling to, she did not know 
where the stream of destiny was carrying her. 

It was nearly afternoon, when they reached 
Bhatgram. The sky had cleared up a bit by 
that time. Here too, the riverside was* deserted. 
But a hoy, belonging to the caste of fishermen, 
approached on seeing their boat. Pratulchandra 
got down and asked, “Can you get a palanquin 
for me, my boy ?” 

“There is no palanquin hereabouts,” said 
the boy. “But if you want a bullock-cart, 1 can 
fetch Chhidam’s. Where do you want to go?” 

Pratul told him his destination. The hoy 
grinned, and ran off to fetch the cart. Subarna 
got. down from the boat, and stood on the 
slippery path with her veil pulled down over 
her eyes. Her father, with the help of the 
boatman, brought out all her luggage. “Please 
wait here an hour,” lie told the man, “L shall 
return by that time.” 

The cart arrived. Subarna got into it, and 
her father walked on by its side, as before. 

V 

It was a cloudy day. So the village street 
was mostly deserted. Pratulchandra met only 
two or three people, as he walked on. Everyone 
looked at the cart with eyes full of curiosity. 
Nobody in the village knew Pratulchandra, and 
Subarna was sitting inside the cart, all huddled 
up, with head bent down, so that- it was pot 
easy to distinguish her features. * So everybody 
went on conjecturing about them, after seeing 
them pass by. 

The cart came to a stop before a house. 
Pratulchandra looked at it carefully. It did 
appear to be the home of a fairly well-to-do 
family, according to village standards. The outer 
room was brick-built, the rest having mud walls 
with thatches of straw. The straw had been 


recently renewed. The front ddtr was of strong 
thick panels. It was closed from inside. 

Subarna got down from the cart jvyjjji 
trembling steps and stood by her father. — Pratul 
looked at her, the child’s face Jmid turned white 
with fear. He stroked her on the back 
soothingly and said, “Why are you so frightened ? 

1 am here with you, does not even that give you 
any confidence ? 

Subarna gulped back the tears that were 
threatening to come out in a stream. The 

memory of her past sufferings were yet too fresh 
to he forgotton. Nobody had ever tried to protect, 
her. So, though she heard her father’s comforting 
words, she gained very little assurance from them. 

Pratulchandra knocked at the door. Subarna 
seemed to feel the blow on her own heart. She 
felt faint, with fear and excitement. 

The door opened with a jerk. A young 

woman, dressed as a widow, looked out from 

behind the half open door, with an enquiring 

glance. First she gazed at Pratul, who was 
standing in front. Next her glance passed on to 
Subarna, who was standing behind her father, 
veiled to her eyes. A crooked smile appeared on 
the woman’s lips and she turned away her face, 
shouting to someone within the house, “Please 
strike up tin* band, the princess has returned 
from her travels.” 

Next moment she shut the door on their face, 
with a hang. 

“Do you see, father ?” asked Subarna, in n 
voice choked with tears. * 

Pratuleluindra’s face had turned red with anger. 
But he controlled himself somehow and said, 
“Very well. But don’t get too much frightened. 

I shall see the matter through.” He pushed the 
door open again, which had not been bolted. 
The woman had disappeared. He dragged in 
Subarna by the arm and pushed her towards the 
inner courtyard, saying, “Go in, you have the 
right to enter. You have paid dearly enough for 
it. They cannot cut th tough such ties, merely by 
shutting the door in^your face.” 

Subarna advanced trembling. Pratul looked 
up and met the eyes of a young man who was 
standing by the outer room. His eyes were lull 
of hostile curiosity. As Pratul looked at him, 
the young man lowered his eyes. This must he 
his son-in-law, thought Pratulchandra. He forced 
a smile to his lips and said, “Open the door 
please. Am I to stand on the road all this while ?” 

The young man looked a -bit embarrassed ami 
ran to open the door. Pratul . pointed to the 
luggage inside the cart and asked, “Where are 
these to be taken to ?” « -*•" . 

“How shall I know ?” said the young man. 

“Are not you Shribilas ?” asked Pratul. 

The young man nodded in assent. “I am 
Subarna’s father,” said Pratulchandra, “and I 
have brought her back, as you see. Who is to 
tell me what I must do with these things ?” 

Shribilas looked at him foolishly. He did 
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not give any answer. He bowed down to his 
father-in-law sheepishly and muttered, “Sit down 

A pair' of \Veoden bedsteads could be seen in a 
corner of the room, coyered with a white sheet. 
A few bolsters were scattered on it here and 
there. In another corner stood a small table, 
and a chair. This was the room in which 
Shribilas studied. Pratul dragged the chair for- 
ward and sat down. He looked at his son-in-law 
and asked, “I n which year are, you now ?” 

Shribilas looked rather annoyed and muttered, 
“1 am in the second year of my college.” 

Pratulchandra was about to ask him some- 
thing again, but a sudden shriek of fear from 
Subarna interrupted him. lie got up hastily 
from his chair and came out of the room. At 
the same moment, Subarna ran out into the yard, 
pursued by a woman who had a broom in her 
hand. 

Pratul cleared the few steps from the 
verandah to the yard at one spring, and caught 
held of the broom, which the woman had raised 
again to strike Subarna. “What is this ? What 

this that you are doing 'C he cried furiously. 

The woman made a face, and shrieked at 
him. “How did she dare to show her burnt 
face at my door ? Get out of my house, at 
"nee, else I will cut her in two with my fish 
'hopper.” 

Pratul pulled away the broom from her band 
mid threw it away. He pushed Subarna behind 
him, thus covering her with his own body. Then 
In* spoke to the woman again, “What are you 
- lying ? Was it such a crime to go to see her 
•lying mother ?” 

Shribilas’s mother, for the woman was none 
'■Iso, shrieked' again like a lunatic, “Oh dear, 
hear ! Like father, like daughter. So you have 
"»ine to explain away her conduct and to show me 
the right and the wrong ? Where have you been 

long ? I never saw any father of hers up 
•«> this time. A bride from a gentleman’s family 
runs away at night, and you have the face to 
i'll me that it was no offence? In which land 
have you been living ?” 

“That is immaterial,” said Subarna’s father. 
"I want to know whether you are going to take 
her back.” 

►Subarna’s mother-in-law waved her hands 
in his face, saying, “No, I won’t. Got out of 
my house with your daughter. How dare you 
threaten me ?* 

Shribilas, too, hail come out of the outer room, 
:i ud^ had been standing on the verandah. 
^SuMiandra turned to him this time and 
:, 'ked in a tone of suppressed rage, “Is that 
■ v,, ur opinion, too ?” 

Shribilas looked at his mother. He was 
■H»out to say something, but thought better of 
‘h and remained silent. Subarna had collapsed 
j' n the ground and she was weeping. Shribilas 
J"°ked at her, too, and frowned. “Have you got 
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nothing to say asked Pratul again. “After 
all, it was you who married her.” 

“I have nothing to add to what my mother 
has said,” said Shribilas. “Take away your 
• laughter.” 

“All right,” said Pratulchandra. “It will he 
a pleasure. If I had to leave her with you, 1 
would have regarded it ns a calamity. But under- 
stand that this going away is tinal.” 

He pulled Subarna up from the. ground. Thu 
iron bracelet (the emblem of wifehood in Bengal) 
on her wrist scratched bis hand. He looked at 
it for a moment. Then he pulled it out with a 
jerk and threw it at Shribilas. “I accept the fact 
that my daughter lias no husband,” he said ; “a. 
woman can never he married to a clod of earth.” 

Shrihilas’s sister shrieked wildly in rage 
as discarding the iron bracelet by Subarna 
symbolized the death of Shribilas. Pratulchandra 
passed out with his daughter. The eartman 
outside was nodding drowsily mi his smt. 
Pratul gave him a push and said, “Get up. We 
must go back again.” 

Subarna got in, Pratulchandra followed her. 
The cart started with a jolt. 

'Fluty reached the riverside in a few minutes. 
The boatman was ama/ed to see Subarna back 
again, but lie did not have the courage to ask any 
questions. The frowning face of Pratul silenced 
him. Thu luggage was removed from jhe cart 
to the boat and the driver was paid off. 

Subarna sat in the boat all huddled up and 
weeping. Only God knew what a storm raged 
in her heart. She felt with her immature mind 
that the greatest calamity in a woman’s life had 
overtaken her. She had heard from her child- 
hood and seen it too, that a gentlewoman could 
have no other home than her husband’s home. 
She had. lost this shelter tor ever today. Where 
was she to go now, how was she to pass her 
days ? She looked into the future and could 
see nothing Imt darkness. Her eyes tilled against 
her will, and the terrible pain in her heart 
found relief in tears. A woman can only weep 
and blame fate. 

Pratulchandra approached her and tried to 
comfort her. “Why are you crying, my little 
mother he asked. “Be glad rather that you 
are rid of those heartless butchers for ever.” 

“But what will happen to me, father ?” asked 
Subarna. 

“Why, everything can happen now,” said 
her father with a smile. “If they had taken you 
back*, that would have meant, the. end of all 
happenings for you. I shall try to give you 
that sort of education which 1 had hoped to 
give before your foolish marriage. We shall 
have to begin rather late, but that cannot, be helped 
now. You must forget all these things, and try 
with all your power to build up your own future. 
You must not object to anything and must not 
fear anything, neither must you grieve about 
anything.” 
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Subarna probably di<l not understand him 
fully. But this much she felt that her father 
was there and he was trying to comfort her. 
As long as he was alive, she would have a 
shelter. She wiped her tears and became calm. 
No tie of affection bound her to the family 
which she was leaving for ever. She was afraid 
only of social calumny, of being helpless and 
shelterless. 

When they reached Jamral, the darkness of 
a cloudy evening had closed in round the village 
like a pall. Pratulchandra looked ahead in the 
darkness. “Can you get any sort of a light ?” 
he asked the boatman. “It is impossible to walk 
in the dark.” 

The man had a broken hurricane lantern 
with him. It gave out more smoke than light. 
But as there was no other light available, this 
had to suffice. The man lighted it and they 
stepped ashore. It was too late now to hope 
for a conveyance. They called and shouted and 
at last got two men to carry their luggage 1 . 
Pratul took his daughter by the hand and 
advanced carefully. The village lane was 
entirely deserted. Pratul felt glad of this. He 
was in no mood to talk to people, or to offer 
them explanations about Subarna’s return. 

Subarna’s aunt was alone in the house. She 
had lighted a single lamp, with which to scare 
away all evil from the homestead. The greater 
part of the house was in darkness. She had 
eaten a frugal supper and had gone and laid her- 
self down on her bed. She had kept awake, 
as she was expecting Pratul back. In the 
normal course of events, he would have been 
obliged to remain in his daughter’s new home 
at least for one day. But here there was no 
such possibility. So Subarna’s aunt had prepared 
some supper for her brother-in-law and had kept 
it by the kitchen fire so that it might remain 
warm. She was waiting for Pratul and was 
feeling a bit nervous. Only the other day, 
Narayani had passed* out of this house for her 
last journey. The very thought was making 
her flesh creep. While in this world, human 
beings are tied together by the closest bonds of 
love. But once they step beyond its pales, the 
love is replaced by feelings of deepest dread. 
The widow could no longer dream of seeing 
Narayani again. 

Suddenly somebody knocked at the door. 
Had Pratul come back already ? What awful 
people were those? Probably they had not even 
asked him to sit down once.; He had tinned 
back the minute his work had been done. 

“Wait a minute, brother,” she called out, “I 
shall light the hurricane lantern and open the door. 
If I take out the other lamp, it will be blown 
out immediately.” 

She took out the matchbox from beneath her 

1 )illow and lighted the lantern. She wrapped 
ler sari closely round her shivering body, and 
getting down into the yard, opened the outer 


door. “Come in brother, come in, what a nasty” 
but she could not finish her sentence. She 
looked at Subarna, bewildered. ^ 

Pratul came in, followed hp The v two men. 
who carried the luggage.. “Come this way,” he 
said to them, “and put those things down there." 

They deposited the luggage as directed and 
went away, after being paid. The boatman, too. 
went away with his broken lantern, after receiv- 
ing his fare. Pratul entered and sat down in 
the big room with Subarna. 

His sister-in-law now spoke for the first 
time. “What is this brother ?” she asked. “Why 
have you brought Subarna back?” 

Pratulchandra had been untying his shoes, 
with bent head. He did not raise his head a> 
he replied, “They won’t take her back.” 

“How absurd, good God !” said Subarna’s 
aunt, with her palm on her cheek. “Such awful 
people ! they are just like butchers ! Now what 
is to become of the poor girl ?” 

“Something good, I hope.” said Pratulchandra. 
“If she had been left there, she would have had 
nothing but a dog’s life.” 

His sister-in-law did not understand him 
fully. Still she said, “you are quite right brother. 
They are called gentlefolks by courtesy alone. 
But what is done is done. Now wash your 
hands and faces and take some food. I hope 
the rice will be sufficient for you both. Else 1 
shall give you some ripe fruit” 

But the supper was enough for them. Both 
the father and the daughter were too exhausted 
after the day’s happenings to desire to eat much. 
They just touched it, and retired for the night. 
Subarna herself swept the floor and made up the 
beds. She also prepared betel leaves for her 
father and fetched some drinking water, in case 
he wanted it during the night. “Shall I put up 
a mosquito net for you, father?” she asked. 

“No, my dear”, said her father with a smile. 
“T don’t want it. I could never sleep inside one.” 
“She is very useful for* her age”, he remarked, 
looking at his sister-in-law. 

“So she is,” she replied. “Else that demon 
of a mother-in-law would have killed her Ion” 
ago. Strict mothers-in-law arc a boon in one wny, 
though they do torture the girls.” 

“But cannot one he taught to work through a 
more humane method ?” asked Pratulchandra. 

Subarna’s aunt remained silent for a while. 
Then she said, “I must go away to-morrow brother. 
I only hope my home has'.u‘6t fallen into wrack 
and ruin by this time.” 

“I too shall start to-morrow”, said Pratul. “S* 
you can easily go away then.” ^ 

“Are you going to Calcutta for the present ?” 
asked the lady. 

“Yes”, said Pratulchandra. 

VI 

Next day, the bustle of preparation began 
here from the morning, Subarna^s aunt cooked 
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a hasty breakfast and served it to her niece and 
Pratiil. Sho took some also herself, as one ean- 
.'not start on such a long journey on an empty 
stomach. Sire had only a small tin trunk with 
her, so her own packing was easily finished. It 
took longer for Pratul and Subarna. As they 
were not coming back to their village home, they 
decided not to leave" anything there. Everything 
that could be taken away to Calcutta was packed 
up by Subarna. The rest of the things, such as 
cooking utensils, furniture, etc, were deposited in a 
neighbour’s house. Pratul wanted someone to 
remain in the house, but he did not manage to 
secure any one, in such a hurry. He decided to 
settle the matter from Calcutta. For the time 
being he engaged a man of the barber caste to 
look after the house at night. The man agreed 
to do so, when offered a salary of four rupees 
monthly. 

Subarna’s aunt started first. She did not have 
to cross the Bhairabi to reach her village, so a 
bullock cart was called for her. A woman of the 
village was to accompany her. She too arrived 
soon, ready for the journey. 

Subarna burst into tears as she bowed down to 
her aunt at the time of parting. She was the* last, 
representative to Subarna of the familiar world, 
she was leaving behind. She had parted for ever 
from the other persons, she used to know. Her 
mother, the dearest and nearest, had left her for 
ever. Subarna did not know her father. His 
grave face, his serious words had made him an 
object of awe to Subarna. Still she was not a 
young child, she was thirteen and not a dull girl. 
She understood that her father was the only 
relative left to her, and lie was the well-wisher 
of Subarna. Still her heart was ready to burst 
with grief at the thought of parting from her aunt. 

Her aunt too wept. But she wiped her eyes 
soon and addressed Pratul thus : “I don’t know 
what to say to you brother. I wonder what is' in 
store for you with such a daughter in your hand. 
A girl is but an evil in the shape of a child, you 
can expect only misfortune through her. And her 
unfortunate mother, too, died at such an inopportune 
time !” 

She turned next to Subarna and said, “Don’t 
weep my child, it is no use weeping. If your 
luck is good, your husband’s people will change 
their minds. Have your trust in the gods, and 
never let your father suffer any pain on your 
account.” 

Pratulehandra did not say anything. A cynic 
expression stole over his features, as he listened 
. s to his sister-in-law. Subarna parted from her aunt 
still weeping, and the bullock-cart started. 

Then they prepared for their own journey. As 
they had a large amount of luggage, they had to' 
call three carts. A few neighbours had collected 
there, to see them off. Pratul took leave of them 
shortly and got into a cart, with his daughter. 
The man, whom he was leaving in charge of the 
house, came and took away the key from him. 


Subarna sat, with head bent down. The life with 
which she had been familiar was ending today. 
An unknown future awaited her. She did not 
want to look anybody in the face. Her breast 
heaved with suppressed sobs. Her father was her 
sob* refuge now, but him she did not know. She 
had never even heard him spoken of by her own 
mother. Her mother and sister-in-law had men- 
tioned him frequently, hut in such terms that 
Subarna lmd not learnt either to love or to esteem 
him. Siie had heard that her father was not a 
good man, that he did not walk the way of the 
righteous. She did not know wlmt he intended to 
do with her. But whatever his intentions, she 
would have to submit to them. She had no 
other option, as ber husband’s doors had been 
shut against her for ever. 

They had a long journey by boat. This 
kind of travel was nothing new to her, so she 
did not even want to look around. Besides, the 
terrible aspect of the Bhairabi only gave rise 
to a feeling of dread in her mind. She was 
feeling sad enough, as it was, so she spread 
a mat inside and laid herself down on it. 
After a while, she fell asleep. Pratul sat at the 
same place, throughout the journey. Thoughts 
crowded into his mind from every direction and 
he Hid 'not know what to decide. 

After a long while, they reached their 
destination, which was a village containing a 
railway station. They had to wait another hour 
here for the Calcutta train, (letting down from 
their boat, they hired two earls for their luggage 
and themselves, as the railway station was 
situated at a distance from the river. Before 
starting for the station Pratul asked Subarna 
if she was hungry. In that case, she* could 
have something from the sweetmeat shop 
close by. 

“No, father,” said Subarmi, “1 am not at all 
hungry.” So they started for the railway 
station. 

Subarna ha< never been in a train. She had 
not even seen a train evei The few years of 
her young life had been spent in the two 
villages Jamral and Bhatgram. She had to go 
from the one to the other in boats. So she 
had. never had any occasion for travelling by 
trains. 

It was- a small village station, and passengers 
were few. It. had a platform, covered with red 
gravel, and a few tin sheds. Even this looked 
strangely beautiful to Subarna. “Good heavens,” 
^»he thought, “what a crowd ! T wonder where 
they are going. And what an uproar ! What 
was that man in a turban ? How strangely he 
was speaking. Was that Hindi V” Subarna had 
never oven heard the Hindi language. And 
who was that woman with him ? Perhaps his 
wife. What a funny way of wearing the sari, 
with such tucks in front !” It seemed very 

masculine to Subarna, and a smile appeared on 
her lips. Pratul was busy purchasing tne tickets/; 
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and disposing of the luggage. He had also a 
wire to send to Calcutta. After finishing all 
these, he came and sat down by Subarna. She 
was still staring at the upcountry woman. 

“From which land does she come, father ?” 
she asked, as soon as she saw Pratul. 

Pratulehandra smiled at the question, “Why ? 
Haven’t you ever seen a Hindusthani woman ?” 
ho said. “Well, let us reach Calcutta then you 
will see all kinds of people that live in this 
world.” 

t Subarna’s eyes glowed with pleasure. 
Hitherto an iron-load had seemed to rest on 
her mind. She had even forgotten to smile. 

Many years ago, she had once laughed aloud, 
in her husband’s house She still remembered 
the furious flood of abuse that greeted her 

laugh. “Have you ever seen a gentlewoman 
showing her teeth like this ?” her mother-in-law 
had shrieked at her. “You are braying like a 
donkey. What sort of a mother have you got ? 
Didn’t she ever teach you how to behave ? If 
you again bare your teeth like that, I shall 

knock them out all.” After that, Subarna had never 
smiled again. Not that she had very many 
occasions for doing so. Her mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law took good care of that. 

Her heart was trembling with fear now, as 
she was standing on the threshold of a new 
life. Still, she could not but feel that the load 
on her mind had become much less heavy. 
Her father was a serious person, but lie 
answered her, whenever she asked a question. 
If she laughed, he never threatened to knock 
out her teeth for that. She hoped that she would 
lose all feelings of fear and diffidence about him, 
after a while, if they stayed together. 

The train was seen advancing towards them. 
So she had to go by this ? Her heart seemed 
to freeze with fear, as she looked at the huge 
iron monster. She had never seen such a thing. 
She never knew that a vehicle could move so 
amazingly fast. 

Pratul shook her by the arm and cried out, 
“What are you gaping at ? Get in at once. 
It stops only for three minutes here.” 

Subarna camo to herself and ran along with 
her father. Each car looked full to overflowing. 
Where were they to get in ? The train stopped 
only three minutes. Alas, alas ! they would 
never be able to get in this time. 

Her father pulled open the door of a 
compartment and said, “Get in, quick.” She 
got in somehow with his help. The coolies t 
began throwing in their luggage in great haste. 
Subarna was suffocating with anxiety and 
dismay. Oh God, what was going to happen ? 
The wretched coolies barred the way and would 
not let Pmtul enter. Was the train starting ? 
Subarna was the only girl in the compartment, 
the rest being male passengers. Oh, what was 
going to happen to her, if, perchance, her 
Father was left behind ? 


But at last the suspense was over. Pratul got in 
after pushing a coolie voilently out of his way. The 
train started the same minute. The coolies 
ran along the platform, shouting fop their mtfney. 
Pratul gave them whatever they Minted, without 
haggling over it. He was too busy then to think 
of such small matters. 

The compartment was only half full. Two of 
the benches were full, on the third there was only 
one old gentleman, lying down. As soon as he 
saw Subarna getting in, he sat up and gathering 
together his bedding, made room for her to sit 
down Subarna sat down, but she remained silent 
and motionless like a statue as long as her father 
did, not come in. 

“Why do you crouch like that?” asked her 
father, sitting down by her side, “There is plenty 
of space, why don’t you stretch your limbs a bit? 
You will have to remain in this carriage till ten 
at night.” 

Subarna now felt more at ease. The 
old man asked Pratul, “Are you going to Calcutta, 
Sir?” 

“Yt«”, replied Pratulehandra. The old man 
perhaps wanted to continue the conversation, hut 
Pratul was not a talkative person. He spoke very 
little even with acquaintances, while before stran- 
gers he was totally dumb. So replying to the 
old man in a monosyllable he turned his back on 
him, and stared out of the window. He remained 
in this position for nearly two hours, without 
moving. Once only he turned to Subarna and 
said, “If you are feeling hungry, tell me. You 
had only a hasty breakfast in the morning.” 

But Subarna did not need any food. She had 
forgotten hunger and thirst in her first thrill of 
looking at a new world. She leant on the window, 
gazing with all her soul in her eyes. She had 
heard of the world, but had hitherto, seen very 
little of it. Only two small villages, and Bhairabi 
the terrible, these comprised" her world. She did 
not know that such a vast place existed beyond. 
She did not know that it’ was so strangely beauti- 
ful. Her heart filled. with amazement and expecta- 
tion. She wondered wlnit else was before her to 
see. 

The train stopped at wayside stations, and 
Subaru a’s amazement grew apace. What a crowd 
of people, and what a din ! She began to feel 
without understanding fully that not only this 
world, but life as well was vast and mysterious. 
It might contain many things, besides oppressive 
and tyrannical relatives and unkind . husbands. 
Subarna did not know what these ■ things were, 
but unconsciously she was preparing to welcome^ 
those strange guests of her future life. ^ 

She was gradually getting drowsy, through the 
constant motion and sound produced by the 
wheels. Her father looked at her and asked, ‘Do 
you want to lie down for a while ?” 

His old fellow-passenger was glad at having 
another opportunity to speak. “Yes, yes,” he said, 
“Let the child lie down, she must be very tired. 
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f shall go and sit on the other bench, it is half 
empty.” 

# Saying this he got up and wont away to the 
other bench. Pratul moved away, thus leaving 
space enough tor Subarna to lie down. She did 
so, and was soon fast asleep. 

They were nearing the end of their journey. 
He could see from a distance the whole sky lit 
up with the glow frpin hundreds of lights of the 
metropolis. It was like the waving aloft of a 
proud banner. Pratul pushed Subarna and said, 
“Get up, we are nearly there now.” 

Subarna got up hastily. She looked out with 
eyes still laden with sleep. Whence came such a 
glow of light and such noise ? She felt rather 
bewildered. “What is this, father ?” she asked. 

“That is the Howrah station,” said her father. 
“Is n’t it very big? 

Subarna looked at it agape. She had never 
dreamed of anything so vast. She could not 

believe her own eyes and ears. Was she going 

to live in such a place ? How many people of 
her village had seen such a sight, she wondered. 
If she ever went hack to Jamrul, she would tell 

everybody about this and make them stare with 

wonder. She began to feel proud at the mere 
anticipation. 

But as the train came to a stop by the plat- 
form, she felt her limbs shaking with fear. So 
she had to get down amidst this sea of people. 
She did not know where she was to be carried 
away. She felt her ears going deaf. 

Pratul looked at her fare and could understand 
what was going on in her heart. lie smiled and 
said, “Don’t be afraid. Let the porters take out 
the luggage first, then we shall get down. There 
is no cause for alarm.” 

Subarna sat crouched in a corner of the bench. 
The porters rushed in and began to carry down 
their luggage. Pratul ordered them to carry the 
things to a taxi. As he saw that the crowd had 
thinned somewhat, he took Ids daughter by the 
hand and got down from the train. 

But Subarna could scarcely walk. She clung 
to her father’s arm in desperation. “Why do you 
feel so alarmed ?” asked her father. “You must 
not mind Calcutta so much. Afterwards you may 
have to go to England, even.” 

Subarna did not speak. She knew that the 
Sahibs and the Mem Sahibs lived in England. 
Beyond this her knowledge did not go. But 
sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof. She 
was too upset by Calcutta to think about her 
future voyage to England. 

Pratulchandra dragged her along somehow and 
pwtjier inside the taxi. “This is called a motor 


<Wf> 

car,” he told her; “you will see, how last it. goes.” 

Subarna was looking all round her with eyes 
full of wonder. Her eyes had never beheld sueh 
strange and wonderful sights before. When the 
taxi came to a atop before the house in which 
Pratulchandra had his rooms, Subarna still felt 
disinclined to get down. 

The house was a throe-scoried one. The 
ground floor and the first floor were occupied by 
the lodgers. On tin* second floor, there were only 
two rooms and there was no kitchen. Eor this 
reason, the second floor remained without a tenant 
for the greater part of the year, as a family can- 
not do without a kitchen. 

Pratul had wired to the manager of the lodging 
house, to get, these 'rooms for him. He could not 
live on the first floor with the other lodgers, as 
Subarna was with him. But it would he. difficult 
and very expensive to hire a separate house and 
have an establishment for themselves. These two 
rooms would suit him perfectly. He could remain 
aloof, yet have all the advantages of the lodging 
house. 

The manager had at once engaged the rooms 
on getting Pratul’s wire. Pratul climbed up to 
the s<fComl floor and saw that all his furniture 
and things had been moved into the larger of the 
two rooms. The smaller room, too, was not empty. 
There was a small bedstead and a clothes-horse 
there. Both these pieces of furniture wen* new. 
Most of the lodgers were asleep by this time, a 
few had gone out to enjoy the theatre or the 
cinema. The manager, the cook and the servants 
welcomed Pratul and Subarna. 

“I have bought these two things for your 
daughter,” said the manager. “Else the* child 
would have been put to much inconvenience.” 

Subarna started at hearing herself referred to 
as the child. She had long since forgotten that 
she wus a child. 

“You have done quite right,” said Pratul. “I 
forgot to tell about these. But you must not sit 
up any more for us. Go and lie down. The 
servants will see to our needs.” 

The manager went down. The servants 
untied their beddings and made up the beds in 
the two rooms. Then the servant and the cook 
brought their supper upstairs. They spread small 
carpets on the floor, and arranged the dishes and 
glasses of water nicely in front of them. Then 
they remained waiting. 

Subarna had forgotten bug ago what it was 
to he waited upon. She felt very glad yet shy, 
at the same time. Was her future life going to 
be' like this ? She wondered. 

(To be eontinued) 




A NEOLITHIC SITE IN THE SATPURAS 

By DUNCAN GREENLEES m. a. (oxon.) 


I NDIA, from Himalaya to Comorin, is 
divided on the West between plain and 
plateau by the hills that flank the 
Tapti and Nerbuda. These hills, — the 
Vindhyas, Mahadeos and Sat p liras, — are still 
partly covered with remains of the ancient 
forests that once made them so impassable a 
barrier that, north and south, the Aryan and 
Dravidian nations grew together almost wholly 
ignorant of one another. 

Their denseness in those days provided 
quiet retreats for Rishis and ascetics of every 
kind, and they have also been ir^ every age 
the sanctuary of races driven by more high to 
cultured rivals from the fertile plains. The 
stories of the Epics and Puranas speak of 
these forests as the lair of Rakshasas, who 
often grievously harassed the saints at prayer 
and sacrifice. Although we think of Rakshasas 
as demons, in those times at least they were 
looked upon as wholly physical in their nature, 
though often with strange powers and bestial 
in their form. 

Who, then, were these Rakshasas ? It 
seems more than likely they were really the 
earlier savages, who seemed barely human to 
the civilized races who drove them from their 
hunting-grounds into the dark and fearsome 
forests. Such savages would very likely raid 
the homes of unprotected sad h us and steal the 
meats of sacrifice, and the comparative ease 
wherewith the Aryan heroes could destroy 
them also points to their lower state of 
culture. These Neolithic men, if this surmise 
is correct, displaced by the rising waves of 
civilization, were probably ancestors of those 
same “jungly tribes” whose life and customs 
today are but little removed from primeval 
savagery. 

Casually wandering on these lonely hills, 
the scientific traveller of today has, frorcfofeimc 
to time, found arrowheads of flint and agalfe, 
and other implements ' of the harder stones, \ 
still lying where-they fell from the long-still 
hands of these ancient men. In Bundelkhand 
and Mirzapur great puttiers have been found,. 


in sandy gravel, at times with pottery and 
skeletons, and in many parts of India they 
are common, though I do not know of any 
specimens hitherto published from the BetuI 
District of the Central Provinces. 

Come with me into that district. Crossed 
by the Tapti Valley, with its still-densely 
wooded banks in the heart of the Satpura 
Range, it is still known as one of the most 
backward tracts in India. A great part of 
the people are Goads, an interesting and 
picturesque race, who speak a Dravidian 
tongue allied to Tamil, and education away 
from the larger centres is a thing unknown. 
A yet earlier racial stratum survives in the 
Korku folk, whose language is of the primitive 
Munda family, known also among the Santals 
of Bengal. These may well be the descendants 
of the lost Neolithic people of Central India. 

In the midst of these forest areas is the 
sacred place known as Baraling, from the 
twelve 1 ingams cut in the rock here beside 
the River Tapti. If you climb the steep hill 
at whose foot the temples nestle, and pass the 
Korku “devasthan” on the summit, (a red- 
smeared rock, surrounded by five red flags 
with a yellow banner flying over-head,) you 
will come on the northern side to a fiat ridge 
looking down upon . the Goad village of 
Chiehthana. Tkts ridge is about 200 yards 
long and some 30 ‘wide, and almost bare of 
trees. The rocky core of the mountain 
protrudes in places above the surface, which is 
clad with a hard gravelly sand, lightly covered 
with gr ass. 

Here, at the southern .end towards the 
river valley, which winds: some six hundred 
feet below, I came upon a- number of stone • 
implements, apparently of Neolithic dating, 
lying on the surface of the ground. Ouf of * 
some fifty which showed distinct signs of 
human workmanship, picked up in less than 
an hour, I select sixteen for illustration, these 
being typical and most clearly artefacts. These 
drawings are made life-size, so that they may 
give the best idea possible of the objects 
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themselves, but it is a pity they cannot be there on the ridge. Perhaps it was once the 

reproduced in colour, for some of them, made home of a family, high above the river's 

of local stones, are of great beauty. Their uncertain floods and easily defended from 

hues range from a chocolcte striped in fawn, the tigers and leopards that still haunt the 

through salmon to a lovely veined pink, and hills today. 

several are struck from colourless transparent About two miles from this spot, towards 
stones and seem cut in glass or crystal. the large village of Khedi Saoligarh, I also 

The sizes of these implements range from picked up two worked flints from the surface 

13 mms. to 46 rams., so they are all small, of a ploughed held. These may be of similar 

and some may even come within the category date, though the technique of striking is far 

of the "pigmy flints, ” so long a mystery to inferior. 1 illustrate one of these also, for 

pre-archieologists. A few seem to be arrow- comparison with those of the Baraling site, 
heads, several may be knives or scrapers, and There must surely be an immense amount 
others may well have been the teeth of scythes, that amateurs, even during a casual walk or 

The material is such as may be found here picnic in the country of this ancient land, can 

and there outcropping from the grey “primary” do to increase our knowledge of its past. It 

rock of the local hills, or may be picked up is partly in the hope of stimulating some such 

among the rounded pebbles of the river bed. research work that this contribution has been 

Many discarded chips from the "factory” of sent for publication, 

olden days may still be seen lying here and 


IRWIN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

RS. H. RU8TOMJI FA RIDOON JI 

/ To nor ary Secretary 
And 

Mrs. HANNAH SEN 
Directress of the fasti tat io a 

A Brikf History passed by the Women's Conference as regards 

T HE Lady Irwin College represents a distinc- women's education and to find out a type of 
tive contribution tp, educational thought on education which will suit • the life and needs of 
the part of Indian women. It owes its the people. After. "’very careful and detailed 
inception to a movement first started in Delhi investigation, this Committee submitted a report 
at the Second All-India Women’s Conference in 1931 embodying a scheme of study and 
in 1928, a movement which was a practical research in Home Science, Educational Methods 
expression of the real and intelligent interest and Experimental Psychology, for the carrying 
taken by the Conference in all matters affecting out of which * an endowment and building fund 
women and children. Out of the welter of of 221/2 lacs was required. Unfortunately, the 
speeches and resolutions there emerged the All- full enquiry took some time and the general 
India Women’s Education Fund Association, a meeting of the Association sanctioned the scheme 
body of experienced workers with a determination about two months before *; /-Lady, Irwin left 
to remodel education and relate it to the nee^ls India. What was worse, soon after her departure, 
and demands of Indian life. Lady Irwin was the economic conditions in the country got so 
the first President of this Association and Mrs. bad that in spite of a most generous donation 
Rustomji Faridoonji its Honorary Secretary. of two lacs of rupees from His Exalted High- 

The Association was registered under Act ness the Nizam of Hyderabad the fund amounts 
XXI of 1860 in May 1929, and at its first to four and a half lacs of rupees only. The 
Annual Meeting in January 1930, appointed an original scheme, with its various proposals, had, 
All-India Committee of educational experts from therefore, to be considerably modified, and it was 
each of the provinces and some of the Indian decided that training in Domestic Science, coupled 
States to enquire into the several resolutions with a scientific study of the mentality of the 
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Indian child, promised the greatest measure of 
success and should be taken up immediately. 
With that* ideal the Governing Body started the 
work of the college in November l!)32 in spits* 
of their small income. The college was formally 
opened by His Excellency the Viceroy in March 

ms. 

Aims and I duals 

The college provides courses of studios in 
Home Science as a fundamental step towards 
enabling the Indian woman to liberate the power 
of Science in her home, to add the beauty of 
Art to that home, and, conserving the best in 
Indian tradition, to raise society to a healthier 
and wider level of life and thought. It seeks 
through its trained teachers to carry the message 
of Hygiene and the Science of Living to every 
province and village in India. The method 



Experimental work in applied Science 


suggested is that these trained teachers on their 
return to their own provinces will train the 
primary teachers in the simple rudiments of 
Hygiene and Domestic Science in the vernacular. 
Later on, the Secondary teachers could be trained 
with a more advanced course and thus carry on 
the training with the help of new teachers as 
they passed out of this college right up to the 
University course and thus introduce this most 
necessary training for women in the education 
of Indian girls. 

The Courses ok Studies 

The courses of studies cover a wide range 
of subjects intended in part for the efficient 
teacher and in part for use in home and civic 
life. A special Teachers’ Course, with a year’s 
training in Methods and Psychology, runs 
parallel with the Home Courses of one year and 
two years arranged specifically to meet the needs 
of wives and mothers. 

In addition to the usual Domestic Science 
subjects of Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery and 


(WO 

Needlework, the Home Course syllabus includes 
Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, Dietetics, 
Hygiene, First Aid, Home Nursing, Mothorcraft 
Eugenics, Gardening, Book-keeping, (’ivies ana 



(Vmkory (‘hiss 


Child Psychology. But the Teachers’ Course is 
still more comprehensive and higher •'■in standard, 
for it has a place reserved for the* Sciences— 
Physic* and Chemistry, pure and applied, Bio- 
chemistry and Biology. ? 

These courses lay a strong emphasis oii 
practical and laboratory work, and include vtefts 
to places and institutions of educative value. 
The practical side of the; training’* is « fipjtfter 
developed, and a sense of .r^^nsibin^, afbused 
by the series of House Duties ~ assigned to 
students in rotation, which entrusts to their care 
the entire management of the institution. Most 
of the visitors to the college have admired this 



Laundry class 

unique and useful feature. The Dean of the 
Department of Home Economics of the Kansas 
State College, during her short visit to Delhi, 
remarked that she had nowhere before seen the 
practical side of Home Science Training worked 
out with such thoroughness. 
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The twin arts of music; and dancing also 
receive their due share of recognition. For 
among the optional subjects are Indian music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and classical 
Indian dancing. The success of this section is 
guaranteed by the active co-operation and 
financial support of the Delhi Women’s Dengue, 
the Local Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference.^ Already several trophies have been 
won at inter-collegiate competitions. Indian 
Painting, Shorthand and Typing arc*, also taught. 

Believing that no system of education would 
be complete ami no syllabus of studies adequate, 
without some degree of physical culture, the 
college encourages the playing* of games. Tennis, 
Badminton and Basket Ball are among the 
favourite forms of exercise. A swimming bath, 
attached to the* premises, offers another enjoyable 
recreation. The Games Committee of the 
Students’ Union keeps alive this ardent interest 



Students 'Gardening 

through tournaments and challenges to other 
Colleges. Periodical Medical examinations and 
the keeping of health record cards give added 
importance to the health and well-being of the 
students. 

Tin*; BriLDiNU 

The college is housed temporarily at 1, 
Sikandra Road, New Delhi. The building consists 
of lecture rooms, work rooms, ; a library, the 
students’ common and dining room, and provides 
also living accommodation for the students and 
members of the staff. Recently the All-India 
Women’s Education Fund Association acquired 
an extensive piece of land on which it proposes 
to construct the main college block with its 
up-to-date laboratories and cottage homes. Those 
cottages, of many sizes and grades, will be the 
centres of experience for conducting homes of 


families differing in size and income. In thus 
translating the knowledge of the laboratories into 
the practical needs of the cottages, the Indian 
women will learn to evaluate all sciences and 
arts in terms of the requirements of home and 
life. 
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A PliKA 

This new outlook on education, this brave 
venture, is a proud achievement. That the Con- 
ference continues -to think along these lines is 
evidenced by the oft-repeated resolution which 
was once again passed at its last Session in 
Calcutta. 

“This Conference feels that there ought to be 
a rc- orientation of the entire system of education 
in this country and is of opinion that government 
and private institutions should introduce vocational 
•training immediately in schools and colleges.” 

By far the most important profession fore- 
shadowed in the term “vocational” is that of the 
wife, mother and ..home-builder. It is a career 
that over IK) per ceftt -of women have followed 
for centuries and which more than 170 millions 
of them in India pursue today. Any attempt 
to re-orientate education into a meaningful system 
must take into account the realities of life, its 
practical requirements. From everywhere comes 
the cry that female education advances but slowly 
and that the percentage of female students is 
regrettably low. If the desire; to remedy this 
defect is sincere, if Indian women earnestly wish 
to awaken an increasingly popular demand for 
education, it is imperative that school studies -be 
related to Indian homes and to the call of Indian 
citizenship. Home Science, in all its aspects, 
in its limited and wider applications, demands 
attention as an integral part of all education. 
But the teaching and the study of this subject 
should be secured not merely through an All- 
India high grade institution, such as the Lady 
Irwin College, but by means of local schools and 
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•.•lieges making use of the trained teachers to can help this Institution if they desired. A 

idapt the courses to their varying needs. Patron pays Rs. 20,1100, a Vice- Patron Its. 10,000, 

. This will . give some idea to our friends in a Life Fellow Rs. 500 and a Life Member 
Bengal of the work that is being done by this Rs. 100. Besides that, there are Annual Fellows 

All-India institution. In starting this scheme the paying Rs. 25 a year and Members paying the 

original Committee specially wanted to avoid nominal sum of Rs. 5 a year. The Unitod 
duplicating the work that was already being done Provinces has contributed over Rs. 10,000 for 

in different parts of India and took up this one the work of this college and the Governing Body 
branch regarding which they were told that the appeal to educated Bengal which is in the 
need was great and the paucity of trained forefront of all national causes to help this 
teachers hampered the work in the provinces, cause of Women’s education. 

Money is badly needed for both the building 

and for the Endowment Fund. Subscriptions (hnntuutwttjnl % .Mrs. S. ('. }[ul:hfnrr, lion. 
are so graded that the richest and the poorest Srrrcfan/, All-fmhn Ifo/wu* ('nnfcrnnr. 


LABOUR POLICY ON INDIA 

Bv Majoh I). GRAH AM POLIO 



I have been much interested in reading an 
account of Sir Oswald Mosley’s meeting in 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

I do not. propose to deal with his general 
statenuMita about the failure of political parties to 
< :irry out their pledges and the need for reform of 
the machinery of Parliament. On many of these 
Points we are all agreed, although we differ widely 
from Sir Oswald Mosley as to the remedies required. 

What I do want to deal with is Sir Oswald’s 
remarks on India— a subject about, which he would 
admit that I do know something at tirst. hand, after 
my many visits there, staying in Indian homes and 
trying to see things Indian through Indian eyes. 
Indeed, before going out to India, it was to me that 
^ir Oswald came for personal letters of introduction 
mid recommendation to Indians, and ho asked me 
in these letters to stress the. fact that ho was not 
"iily Labour, hut Left-Wing Labour, and he (hen 
il- reed that the government of India was a matter 
primarily for Indians. 

Sir Oswald says that the Fascists arc against 
•he Government's Indian White Paper, root, and 
branch. Well, wo in the Labour Party arc also 
lyainst the White Paper, not, however, for 
s ir Oswald’s reason that it is ‘‘the right and duty 
Great Britain to remain and govern” in India, hut 
*•' cause, according to Sir Oswald’s own showing, we 
have not made such a brilliant success of the 
uoyerning of this country that we should claim the 
ight” to govern India. How was this ‘‘right” 
luired ? The late Sir William Joynson-Hieks 
.truthfully remarked that 

“We ’ conquered India as an outlet for the goods 
Great Britain. We conquered it by the sword, 
R, '.d by the sword we should hold it. I am not 
<! " h a hypocrite as to say we hold India for the 
1 1 liana. We hold it as the finest outlet for British 
>ds in general, and for Lancashire goods in 
Particular.” 

We believe that God has not yet made the 
b • >ple who are able to govern another people, and 


that freedom and the right to govern themselves 
is the right of all peoples. 

Si:lf-I)i:ti:km i nation 

We fought a war for the self-determination of 
small nations. Indians ask why that self-dotermina- 
fion should only apply in Europe and not in Asia. 
They are as much entitled to self-determination as 
is Belgium, or as we are. They had a civilization 
and culture while, our ancestors iverc running about 
in their birthday suits decorated with woad. 

Sir Oswald says it is our right to remain and 
govern because India owes everything to British 
rule. That is one of those sweeping statements so 
easy to 'make, but without any shadow of foundation 
in truth. He says it is our duty to remain and 

govern India because the withdrawl of British 
authority would result in a collapse into chaos and 
bloodshed. This is not the Left-Wing Labour point 
of view, hut the Right-Wing Tory die-hard ]>oint 

of view. It. is interesting to note that, speaking 

broadly, there has been much less chaos and 
bloodshed in the Indian States governed by Indian 
Princes .than in British India under our rule or, 
one might say, in Fascist Berlin and Vienna. 

Sir Oswald says we possess today more effective 
and more humane instruments for the maintenance 
of law and order than in the past. Presumably 
Sir Oswald refers to our resort to 1 tombing from 
leroplanes. All other civilized nations have expressed 
their, willingness at Geneva to abandon this bombing 
from the air. Wo alone persist in our right to do 
so. We alone stand in the way of a convention 
which would put an end to it everywhere. If 
Sip Oswald considers bombing from the air a 
humane instrument., the Indians have another view. 

Sir Oswald states that it is a profound illusion 
to suppose that our authority is challeng'd, by the 
mass of the Indian population. If this really is his 
view, it shows under what profound illusions lie 
himself is labouring. When Sir Oswald went out to 
India, I advised him to stay with Indians, in their 
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homes, to whom l gave him letters of introduction. 
In that way he would have more chance of realizing 
their point, of view. Indians are very suspicious of 
friends of Indian freedom whose headquarters is at 
Government. House and who, naturally, are supposed 
to share the “ official ” views. Yet/ throughout the 
length and breadth of India Sir Oswald and his wife 
were mainly the guests of the Governors, by whom, 
no doubt, ho was informed that the mass of the Indian 
population arc quite happy with our government. 

Sir Oswald goes on to say that our authority is 
challenged only by a small class who at every oppor- 
tunity themselves oppress the Indian masses. That 
again is as untrue as it is sweeping. But it interests 
me to recollect that it was to members of this “ small 
class,” w r ho challenge our right to rule them in India, 
that Sir Oswald was anxious to have letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation from me. 

Sir Oswald told his audience that 250 different 
languages and dialects are spoken in India. Quite 
true. But how many are spoken in this country ? 
If the census wen? taken in this country by the same 
method as is employed in India, every French, German, 
Spanish or Other visitor who happened to he in this 
country at the time the census was taken would go 
to swell the number of different languages spoken in 
this country. The fact, really is that, although, 
according to the last census, there were some 225 
languages spoken in the Indian 10 m pi re. Hindustani 
alone is spoken by over 120,(XX),(XIO people; Bengali 
by well over 50,000,000 ; Punjabi by nearly 25, 000, 000 
and Tamil by over 20,000,000 people. These figures 
are all to be found in the Abstracts of Tables giving 
the Main Statistics of the Census of the Indian Empire 
taken in 1951 and published in Command Paper \o 
4194 of 1952. 

ReLK i IO! TH D 1 KPKRHXC ES 

Sir Oswald is also worried by the fact that India 
is “ rent, by every kind of racial and religious differ- 


ence.” Of course, there are many religions in India 
Practically every known religion is represented thcr* . 
indeed, Christianity was in India long, before it wa- 
in this country, and it has continued there ever since. 
But, let us face the real point about, this great diversih 
of religions. The population of India amounts to over 
550 millions of people. But of this about 240 million- 
arc Hindus. Nearly 80 millions are Muslims ; nearh 
13 millions Buddhists. And about OJ millions an 
Christians. These figures also are given in tin 
Command Paper I have referred to. 

Sir Oswald went, on to say that what, “was really 
suggested by the Government’s White Paper was tin 
handing over of India to a small governing class of 
Indians who were either great capitalists or professional 
j>oliticians in the pocket of the financiers.” This b 
sweeping and absolutely untrue, and there is m> 
foundation whatever for this in the White Paper, ami 
T challenge Sir Oswald Mosley to point out an\ 
authority for such a statement in the White Paper. 
If he really had read it, he would realize that it b 
not the intention of the Government to hand over t«. 
Indians at all, but to retain the whole real power. b\ 
a series of safe-guards, in Whitehall. 

I see that Sir Oswald goes on to say that th< 
strong hand of the British Government was necessary 
in India, and one of the reasons he gives for this b 
the necessity for extended irrigation. Is Sir Oswald 
not aware, even after his journeys from Government 
House to Government House through various Provinces 
in India, that even with the very limited amount ol 
self-government that India has at present, the fan 
that Indian Ministers were put in charge of irrigation 
has meant that since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform- 
were initiated in 1921, irrigation in India has gom 
forward and been extended tremendously. 

Tf the Fascist programme is as well informed on 
other subjects as their leader seems to he on India, 
it is little wonder that the electorate throughout tlm 
country has turned them down so decisively. 


COMMENT AND CRITICITM 


‘‘Need our Schools Continue Godless ?” 

An Experiment in Religious Education at the 
Gokhale Memorial Girls’ School 
By A. Margaret Barr, m. a. (Camh) 

There has recently been brought to my notice the 
article entitled ‘Need Our Schools Continue Godless ?’ 
in The Modem Renew for January last, and 1 feel 
sure that readers of that excellent journal would be 
interested to hear of an experiment which is being 
made in an Indian Girls’ School' with a vie r w to 
answering that question. 

First let me say a little about the article in 
question. With the first part of it I am in complete 
agreement. I agree that education from which all 
moral and religious instruction has been eliminated 
is a danger both to the State and the individual. 
1 agree also that sectarian education is, if possible, 
an even greater danger still. With most of the next 
two pages of the article however, I find myself at 
issue. The writer describes, and, I gather, commends, 
the system in force in Minneapolis, where special 


schools have been started for religious instruction, i" 
which the children from the public schools go f« '■ 
certain staled periods each week. After draw’ in - 
attention to the principles underlying the schcim 
lie adds, “The main aim of the school of religion- 
education is to give religion its legitimate place i 1 
the life of the child, and to aid in developing in th 
pupil high ideals of character and citizenship. 

Then on the next page he defines w r hnt he mean- 
by religion, distinguishing it .carefully from ritu;b 
and dogma, and adds, “The function- of the schoi-l 
of religious education, then, must, be not. to tram 
the pupils in rituals and dogmas but to build character 
So far so good. I agree. But there seems to m . 
to be an inconsistency here and on a vital pom 
The writer rightly recognizes that religion is ii“t 
ritual or dogma, and wants to give it its “legitims v 
place in the life of the (child,” yet apparently - «* 
believes that that can be done in separate, special schoq - 
But surely the one thiug most vitally wrong widi 
the whole thought about religion in the modem 
world is the idea that religion and life can ';•* 
separated. To give religion “its legitimate place n 
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t)u» life of the child” we must bring it back to the 
cry heart of his everyday life. For that, and noth- 
ing less than that, is its ‘‘legitimate place.” 1 dis- 
ipprdVe, then. and profoundly, of the whole idea of 
separate schools and special teachers for religious 
instruction. Teachers should be specially qualified, 

course, as they are to teach Mathematics or Science 
or art or any other difficult subject. But they 
liould not be special teachers for that subject alone, 
or if the school is large enough to have such a 
specialist, he or she should at least be at (he same 
nine (like the Mathematics or Sanskrit teacher) a 
regular member of the ordinary school staff. If we 
rwinot achieve this then children will inevitably grow 
nj) with the ever-deepening belief that, religion is 
-omothing apart from everyday life, something always 
.i^soeiatcu with special places and special times and 
special people, instead of being given its legitimate 
place” as the motive and main-spring of flu 1 whole 
<»f life. 

With the latter part of the article \ am again 
in complete agreement-. Here the writer pleads for 
"a fully developed but non-sectarian programme 
hi social education in our public schools,” which 
‘might, succeed in promoting wide-spread respect 
in youth for the social values of all religions”... a 
-vstem which would “provide children with adequate 
and definite instruction in right living” both as 
individuals and as social units. I entirely agree, but 
I believe profoundly that to set, up special schools 
fur the purpose is the surest way of defeating that 
I'lirpose. 

Let. me now describe the experiment, which is 
L ing made at the Gokhalc Memorial Girls’ School 
in Calcutta. As the experiment was only started 
-i\ months ago, it is impossible as yet to speak 
» >1 it. save with the utmost tentativeness, or to do 
more than explain what we are tnjJntj to do. 

The school is open to Indian girls irrespective 
"I religious creed. And though in practice this 
n duces itself to Hindus, Bralimns, Muslims and 
a few Christians, in theory there is nothing to prevent 
it containing in addition representatives of all the 
"flier religions of India. The problem as it stands, 
however, is quite sufficiently difficult; and for some 
y> irs the school authorities have felt that the girls 
should be given some form of religious instruction, 
'"if have realized, of course, that any form of sec- 
L nanism is completely out of the question. 


Last November the writer of this article came to 
the school for the express pur|)ose of trying to work 
out an experiment in religious education on univor- 
salist lines, in addition to leaching English to some 
of the senior girls, and being in charge of the 
Hoarding house. 

The aim of the experiment, is to put the history of 
religion in some sort, of perspective, to fill in the* 
gaps in the girls' knowledge by giving them some 
information concerning faiths other than the one in 
which they have been brought up, to give them some 
understanding and appreciation of tin* social values 
taught hy all religions, and above all to open their 
eves to the fact that the religions of the world at 
their best do not conflict with one another but agree, 
at any rate on fundamental issues. 

The method adopted Js as follows: The Juniors 
are given just stories of one kind and another myths, 
parables, legends, incidents in the lives of great- 
religious leaders, any stories, in short, ancient or 
modern, true or legendary, which have any sort, of 
moral or religious value. The Middle School girls 
an* given outlines of the lives of the founders of the 
historic religions and the main points in their 
teaching, -Zoroaster, Moses, Laotse, Buddha, Gonfucius, 
Christ, Muhammad. And with the Senior girls is 
attempted the more difficult task of studying the 
worlds great religious books and comparing tin* 
teaching that is found in them, selecting for mem- 
orizing purposes such texts and short, passages as are 
most famouft for their beauty or universality. 

Let me remind readers once again that this 
experiment is still in its very early infancy. It will 
he impossible to assesss justly its success or failure 
for some years to come not indeed until the children 
now in the First. Form shall have reached the top of 
the school, having passed through all stages of the 
experiment. That, these girls will emerge with a 
liner sense of honour and morality, with higher 
ideals of citizenship and service, with a broadminded 
and tolerant attitude towards all forms of religious 
faith, and with a sincere desire to vindicate in their 
own experience the universal truths which arc taught, 
by them- all, that, in short, religion will for them 
have been given its “legitimate place”,- -this we dare 
not assert, but this and nothing less than this is our 
hope and aim. 


Great political passion is a precious treasure ; the feeble hearts of the majority of mankind 
have but little room for it. Happy the generation upon which stern necessity imposes a high 
political ideal which, great, simple and comprehensible to all, eampels all the other ideas of 
the time to serve it.— 1 Trfetschke. 
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Tagore on ‘Man’ 

In an illuminating paper in Visra-Bhamli 
News Rabindranath Tagore writes: 

Man's endeavour strives from one nature towards 
another. It is only when his enquiries go beyond 
individual inclinations that his science is founded on 
universal knowledge. It is only when his efforts take 
him beyond all personal interests and the inertia of 
customary habit that he becomes a world- 

worker. It is only when his love transcends his 
self-seeking that man becomes a Mahatma— a great 
soul - through his relationship with all creatures. One 
nature of man obscures him, the other gives freedom. 

The astronomer observed that a planet had deviated 
from its orbit. He asserted with conviction that it 
was due to the attraction of some other unseen plant. 
It was observed that the mind of man also did not 
move along the course prescribed by its nature for the 
preservation of life. It deviated towards tfoe uncertain, 
towards the transcendent. This led man to imagine the 
realm of the spirit. He asserted that commands came 
from there, it was there that his centre of being lay. 
Men wrangle and fight to decide who it is that presides 
over that realm. Whoever He may be and whatever 
name we might give to Him, He did not let man rest 
within the limits of animal life. 

The sea becomes restless. There is the continual 
ebb and flow of the tides. The restlessness of the sea 
would by itself prove the attraction of the moon, even 
if that remained invisible. Even the new-born babe 
knows instinctively that the hunger which indubitably is 
in him has an object that is real also in the external 
world. Man's lifelong efforts have often been directed 
to things which have no connections whatever with 
his immediate physical needs. A life transcending death 
leads him on to the paths of adventure, not for the 
sake of self-preservation, but for the sake of immortality. 

In Vedic language God has been called : Avit 5 ■snft: 
denoting that his nature is Revelation. About 
him it has been said — — His 
great glory is His name : His truth is in his great 
expression. It is the same with the nature of man : it 
is to reveal the glory of his soul. The creature 
preserves his life by taking in food from outside, the 
soul reveals itself by pouring itself out, and crossing 
nature's limits. Even the savage in his own wav wants 
to transcend nature for the sake of his self-glorification, 
which according to him is the expression of his truth. 
He pierces his own nose and .sticks in it a» rod. 
Through a painful process he sharpens his teeth. He 
flattens his infant skull between wooden boards and 
deforms it. He concocts strange garments and hideous 
ornaments and endures insufferable pain and discomfort 
in putting them on. In all this he attempts to declare 
that he is potentially greater than what he can 'normally 
be. This greater self of man is contrary to nature. The 
God whom he exalts as his ideal is equally strange. 
A nursling of nature and yet man has this fighting 
attitude which always seeks to defy nature. Here in 
India we see people, some with lifted arm, some lying 


on a bed of thorns, some hanging with head dow n 
towards a raging fire. They declare in this way their 
superiority, their saintliness, only because they arc 
unnatural. In the modern European countries also, 
there are people who glory in facing unnecessaiv 
hardship which are called breaking records. Most of 
these they perform in order to glorify unnaturalness. 
The peacock feels proud in being a peacock : ferocious 
animals exalt in the success of their ferocity. But Man 
prides that in his exaggerations he is more real than in 
his normal reality. 


South America and India 

Mr. Suhhiis Chandra Bose offers a fow valuable 
suggestions for the establishment of cultural 
contact between India and Latin America in 
India and the World. He writes : 

South America, according to the South American 
Handbook, is one-half the area of the whole British 
Empire, and in 1931, despite the crisis, these Rupublics 
did the equivalent of about £612,000,000 of foreign 
trade, with a difference of about £120,000,000 in favour 
of their exports over imports. 

Now it happens that what India produces is being 
bought by South America from other third countries, as 
England and the United States. We must try to 
establish direct contacts and sell our articles to South 
America, who will benefit a reduction in price instead 
of leaving all the benefit to the intermediaries. 

A friend from Cuba suggested to me, among other 
things, that a ship as a floating exhibition of India 
should be sent by us to visit Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. This should interest business circles. At 
each harbour contacts would be established on board 
the S. S. India. 

Besides, in our Jeading cities there should be Consuls 
of each of the South American Republics. If the Consul 
is honorary he should be an Indian, not a foreigner. 
This would greatly help to facilitate information and 
further connections. 

We should distribute in South America a pamphlet 
in Spanish with data and illustrations about India. 

In order to co-operate with this new plan of India 
expansion, this Review will publish a series of articles 
devoted to each one of these countries. The actual 
isolation between ourselves and* that important branch 
of the Latin race must not continue. . 

The first steps in order to ■ start bringing Scut! 
America and India closer to each other could be : 

(1) Study of Spanish. All the twenty Republic* 
speak Spanish with the exception of Portuguese spoleij 
in Brazil and French in Haiti. Commerce is acquainted 
with English nevertheless. 

(2) Exchange of professors and students in order 
to promote personal contacts. 

(3) Travelling in these beautiful countries. 

(4) More information about trade and condition 

Trade relations should exist as well with Nv'rtr 

America as with South America. India can sell directly 
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let us say tea, and obtain in turn : oil and cacao from 
Venezuela, silver from Mexico, coffee from Colombia, 



The Imperial Library of Calcutta 

Mr. Rabindru Mohan Datfca tells us in the 
same paper that the State libraries of most of 
the civilized countries are copyright libraries. 
On publication of books there a number 
of copies must be given to the libraries under 
the penalty of a line. Only the libraries in 
India do not enjoy the privilege. So Mr. Datta 
writes : 

Unless the Imperial library is made a copyright 
liberary, its growth must necessarily be slow. For 
making it a copyright library, the only thing the 
Government of India has to do is to amend the Indian 
Copyright Act, 111 of 1914, on the lines of the Imperial 
Act, and provide for the accommodation of books thus 
received. 

With a little imagination, the Copyright Act can 
be so amended as to make the libraries at provincial 
headquarters recipients of all books published in the 
vernacular or vernaculars of the province, wherever 
published in India. We will make our meaning clear 
by an example , many books in Tamil, Telcgu and 
Malayalam are published by the Baptist Mission Press 
of Calcutta , they are sent to the Bengal Government 
under the -Press and Book Registration Act , the Bengal 
Government after a time either sends them to the 

Imperial Library, where the majority of readers cannot 
use them, or simply destroys them. If these books 
were sent to Madras, they would have been of 
more use. Similarly with the Oriya books. 

We also suggest that unless there is reciprocity 

between Britain and India in the matter of exchange of 
publications, unless the British Parliament is willing to 
amend their Copyright Act for having an additional 

copy of all new publications to be sent to India, wc 
in India should have the Act of 1867 so amended as 
to stop the book tribute we have been paying to 
Britain for the last 70 years. Let the Government of 
India move in the matter and secure by amicable 

negotiations the just rights of India in the matter * arid 
we believe Britain will not be ungenerous if the matter 
is properly put to her. 


Pramathanath Basu’s Works 

The following account of the? works of the late 
Pramathanath Basil from The Itisurawe and 
Finance Review will prove interesting : 

Pramathanath's explorations and discoveries regard- 
ing India's mineral wealth are strewn over the pages 
of the "Record of the Geological Survey of India'' 
and the "Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India." 
It was Pramathanath who discovered the iron mines 
at Garumohisani, Badampahar, Panchpir and Kalimati, 
and it was he who made the Tata Iron and Steel works 
* possible. While in Government service, he discovered 
the Manganese ores in Jubbalpore, Darjeeling coal. 
Granite in Tavoy and Mergui. The following articles 
and pamphlets published in the "Memoirs" and 
"Records" will show the extent of his researches and 
explorations in geology all over India. 

1. Geology of the Lower Narbada Valley 
(Memoirs, Vol. XXI, pt, I.) 


2. Undeacribed Fossil Carnivora from the Sivalic 
Hills (Vol. XIV, pt. 3). 

3. Notes on the History and Comparative Anatomy 
of the Extinct Carnivora ('Geological Magazine/ Vol. 
VII, 1880). 

4. Notes on Lighite near Raipur, Central Provin- 
ces (Records Vol. XXVII, pt. 3). 

5. The Manganese- Iron and Maganese Ores of 
Jubbalpur (Records, Vol. XXI, pt. 3). 

6. The Darjeeling Coal between the Sisu and the 
Rainthi Drivers (Records, Vol. XXIII, pt. 4). 

7. On the Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Sikkhim (Records, Vol. XXIV, pt. 4). 

8. Note on Mahismati or Maheshvara on the 
Narmada ('Proceeding,' Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1933). 

9. Chhatisgar ; Notes in its Tribes, Castes, and 
Sects ('Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
LXI, pt. 1.) 

10. Note on Granite in the district of Tavoy and 
Mergui (Records, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 3). 

11. Note on the Geology of a part of the 
Tenasserim Valley (Records, Vol. XXVI, pt. 4). 

12. The Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Mayurbhanj (Records, Vol. XXXI, pt. 3). 

13. The Geology and Mineral Resources of the 
Raipipla State. (Own Publication). 

Pramathanath was a social reformer and education- 
ist of the first rank. He was ono of the founders of 
the National Council of Education in the wake of the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal. He was sometime 
Rector 6f the Bengal Technical Institute founded at 
Jadavpur under the auspices of the above Council. 
Pramathanath was Secretary to the "Indian Society" 
in London, and advocated the cause of indigenous 
trade and industry long before the Swadeshi move- 
ment, since he could foresee that India's economic 
salvation lay only in a proper industrialization and 
utilization of her enormous natural products in indige- 
nous industries He published a book on Technical 
and Scientific Education in the year 1886, the 
suggestions contained wherein were responsible for 
the many important reforms carried out in the curricula 
of the Calcutta University. He was to a large extent 
responsible for the introduction of geology as a subject 
of study at the Presidency College, Calcutta, where 
he acted as a Professor for some time. He founded 
the "Indian Industrial Association" in 1891, and was 
elected its Secretary. He presided over the "Bengal 
Industrial Conference" in 1891, and was elected 
Chairman of the Reception Commitee of "Indian 
Industrial Conference" in 1906. He encouraged joint- 
stock enterprises among his countrymen and establi- 
shed the Rangpur Tobacco Company, and the India 
.Prospecting Company. He established a sugar factory 
and operated two coal mines near Asansol in 1895. 

Pramathanath had an intense love for literature 
and maintained a keen interest in literature and 
philosophy all through his life. He has written several 
books in English as well as Bengali on Indian political 
and social problems. His Histors of tfie Civilization 
during British Rule (3 Vols.) is the most critical 
analysis of British rule in India. The following are 
some of his popular books : 

1. Sawaraj -Culture and Political 

2. Epochs of Civilization 

3. Some Present-day Superstitions 

4. Essays and Lectures^ 

5* Survival of Hindu Civilization 

6. Illusions of New India 

The following pamphlets also caused much sensa- 
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tion among the intelligentzia of our country when they 
were first published. 

1. The Root Cause of the Great War. 

2. National Education and Modern Progress. 

3. The Economic Aspect of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reform Scheme. 

4. Give the People back their Own. 

5. Degeneration A World Problem. 

6. An Eastern View of Western Progress. 

7. Educational Reform in Bengal (1888). 


Planned Economy 

While the Indians have been clamouring for 
political and economic. Swaraj for years, the 
Government of India has remained adamant and 
stuck to the principles of a by-gone age. So 
Mr. F. E. James, M. L. A. writes of the Govern- 
ment in The. Indian Iicrirw : 

It requires overhauling, in order to be more respon- 
sive to the new conditions and more adaptable for the 
execution of the national planned policies which are 
being forced upon all countries. That is why, during the 
Budget debate. I tried to focus the attention of the 
legislature on this aspect of the matter, and to suggest 
changes that could and should be made forthwith. 
The Government's attitude was a grudging and unwill- 
ing recognition that something perhaps was required, 
and a passionate claim that everything they were doing 
was right. Bureaucratic habits die hard, and it was 
not to be expected that suggestions for their change 
would be readily accepted. But the modification of 
the administrative machine will be forced upon them, 
for the old mechanism is no longer adequate. The 
trouble is that most of the present members of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council are men who have been 
trained in their early days in the prewar schools of 
liberalism, free trade, low tariffs and unrestricted 
individualism. In a country where economic nationa- 
lism is liable to become exaggerated, such an attitude 
is a useful corrective. It should not however be per- 
mitted entirely to dominate the policy of the country. 
The world is moving fast and economic changes are 
not, in India, waiting on political reform. The -deter- 
mination of all the countries to plan their national 
economy, to set their people to work in industry, to 
cut out unnecessary imports and to concentrate upon 
internal rather than upon international trade, is a fact 
which cannot be ignored. Those who are responsible 
for India's economic policy must keep in touch with what 
is happening in other countries and must be prepared 
to forget for ever the economics of the days before 
the war. The nation that is not prepared to organize 
is the nation that will go to the wall in the present 
economic struggle. 

Internally the machine of government needs adapta- 
tion on the lines suggested above. Externally India 
needs a progressive policy of trade extension and 
by-lateral and multi-iateral agreements. If the British 
Commonwealth is to mean anything to India, the full 
economic advantage should be extracted . from it These 
are matters which transcend politics and which call for 
the most earnest study and co-operation from all 
citizens of India irrespective of politics, community, 
and race. 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s latest Expedition 

Dr. Sven Hedin is now 68. He is still 
pursuing his explorations in Central Asia. A 


correspondent writes from China in The Oriental 
Watchman and Herald of Health : 

A vast unbroken stretch of highway extending^! 
the way across Europe and Asia from the Atlantic 
on the west to the Pacific on the east, this is the 
dream of Dr. Sven Hedin, famous- and intrepid Swedish 
explorer, as he set it before the writer on the eve of 
the departure of the Suiyuan-Sinkang Highway 
Expedition for the regions of Central Asia, in behalf 
of the Chinese government. Starting from his head- 
quarters at Kueihua, Suiyuan, on November 10, [1933]. 
Dr. Hedin is setting out across Mongolia toward Hami 
and Tihwa in Chinese Turkestan, possibly pushing on 
toward Chuguchak, Nigyuan, or Kashgar on China's 
westernmost borders, and returning through Kansu 
along the old imperial highway, to terminate his 
journey at Sian, capital of the province of Shensi. It 
is expected that about eight months will be required 
for this gigantic undertaking. 


Health from Sunshine 

Much has been said on the efficacy of 
sun-slunc. We take the following from the 
same paper : 

For growing babies, five minutes' exposure to the 
sunlight twice daily is an excellent practice. It has 
been found that daily exposure in this way increases 
the amount of phosphorus in the blood, and phospho- 
rus is an essential element for growth. The amount 
of iron in the blood has been found to be increased 
after exposure to the sun's rays for a time. 

Sunlight is death to germs. Few germs can with- 
stand the sun's rays for one hour. Sunlight is also 
of benefit in the treatment of tuberculosis. The same 
invisible ultra-violet rays are responsible for the cure 
of certain skin diseases, chronic leg ulcers, etc. 

In the absence of natural sunlight, artificial sunlight 
can be utilized in the treatment of rickets and 
tuberculosis. There are certain types of electric lamps 
particularly the quartz lamp, which produces a great 
quantity of ultra-violet rays. These lamps are exten- 
sively employed in the treatment and prevention of 
rickets and other deficiency diseases. They are also 
valuable in treatment of some forms of skin diseases. 
Such treatment should be under the direction of the 
doctor. 


Contribution of the Kols to Indian Civilization 

Wo welcome publication of the tenth volume of 
The Dacca Unicersittj Journal , 1934, edited by 
Mr. P. K. Guha. It contains many valuable papers 
on important cultural topics. There is a paper on 
the beginnings of Indian Civilization by 
Dr. S. K. Do. We read with interest the 
following extracts containing .an account of the 
contributions of the Kols - ‘ to the Indian 
Civilization : 

In India the I ndo- Aryans came in contact with two 
important types of people, the Dravidians and the Kol- 
Mundas, besides the Tibeto-Chinese whom we may 
dismiss for the present as they come into the field at 
a much later date when Hindu culture had been fully 
characterized and established. The commingling of 
these three peoples Arya, Dravida and Kol, has resul- 
ted in a most remarkable synthesis of cultures, Vfe. the 
Hindu culture as it is known today. The intermingling 
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has been so close and complex that ft is difficult 
today to disentagle clearly the lines of development ; 
.but* it is becoming more and more apparent that the 
Aryans were not single-hand. d in building up the 
culture of India and that the deeper substratum of this 
culture is to be found in the Kol and Dravidian contri- 
bution/ which has been no less great. 

The Kols are now confined roughly to west Bengal, 
Chote-Nagpur, north-east Madras Presidency and the 
Central Provinces; but on linguistic, ethnic and other 
grounds it has been surmised that they were in India 
before the Dravidians, and at one time overran the 
whole of the Gangetic plains from Western Himalaya 
to Gujarat and Maharastra in the west and to Bengal 
in the east, in which last place they were contiguous 
to their kinsmen, the Mons, the Khmers and other 
peoples, who at one time occupied the whole of lndo- 
China. The language which they speak is distinct from 
Indo-European and belongs to a linguistic family to 
which the name Austric or Austro-Asiatic has been given 
by Peter Schmidt 

Even where they preserved more or less complete 
isolation from the currents of Hindu civilization, it 
must have been almost impossible for them not to 
have been profoundly influenced by the irresistible 
influx of Hindu notions ; they are thus no longer 
purely Kol or Austric. It Is necessary however, even 
if it is difficult, to separate and restore the Kol or 
Austric elements, and this can be done partly by a 
study of the present-day Kol people and partly also 
by helps derived from Indo-Chinese and Indonesian 
studies. When we have some general idea about the 
real character of Austro-Asiatic thought and culture 
we shall be able to trace it in ancient and mediaeval 
Hindu thought. 

Among the fundamentals of Hindu notions and 
ideals, of tansmigration, which is not an old Aryan 
belief but which developed in comparatively recent 
times, as perhaps of Kol animistic origin. Some 
customs and ways of life current among primitive 
Indonesians, who are the kinsmen of the Kols, have 
their counterparts in ancient and modern India. Kol 
myths and legends must have been Hinduized in Hindu 
mythology^ for the legends and traditions of a coun- 
try seldom die. But thorough investigation have not 
yet been made into these questions. 


Need of a fresh Insurance Law 

India has made rapid progress in life 
insurance business in these years. A law was 
enacted in 1913 to control this branch of- 
business. To adapt it to the modern needs the 
law requires complete overhauling*. Mr. S. C. Ray 
says in Insurance World : 

(1) Operations of all dassses of Insurance business 
should be regulated by law. 

(2) The initial deposit of Rs. 25,000 may remain 
as it is but every company should be called upon to 
deposit another sum of Rs. 25,000 in some recognized 
(Bank from which they will be allowed to draw money 

not exceeding Rs. 1,500 per month for meeting their 
current expenses. The main difficulties of a new Insur- 
ance office lie in first two years, and the deposit while 
checking to some extent formation of company does 
not help much in the transaction of the business while 
if is formed. The aforesaid deposit with the bank with 
limited withdrawal may solve the problem to some 
extent. 

(3) The Government Actuary should be vested with 


more powers to check the activities of insolvent Insur- 
ance companies and provision may be made for the 
inspection of the books of Accounts of the company 
by the Government Actuary in order to ascertain the 
real position. 

(4) There should be no exemption to foreign com- 
panies with regard to deposit. 

(5) Non-Indian companies should be compelled to 
keep separate account with regard to their Indian 
operations and also to make a separate valuation of 
their Indian business They should not be allowed to 
distribute bonus on their Indian business out of profits 
on business written outside the country. 

(6) Every foreign company should be required to 
invest in India the reserve against their Indian policies. 

(7) The principal representatives of such foreign 
companies within this country must be Indian. 


“Local time” and “Standard time*’ 

The following* appears in The Kducaliomtl 
Rcrieu' : 

What generally goes by the name of " local time " 
is the relative angular distance of the sun from the 
meridian of a place or locality. It may be either 
apparent or mean '"local time." The reading of the 
sun-dial shows the apparent solar " local times " of the 
locality in which the sun-dial is. If the "equation of 
time " wjth its proper sign be applied to the 
"local apparent solar time" wc should get the 
"mean solar local time" of the locality. The local 
time is different for different places on the earth, unless 
they are exactly in the same longitude. In order to 
avoid this difficulty and to co-ordinate the activities of 
a country, a standard time is adopted by the ruling 
authority of the country. For example, in British India, 
the Government has adopted (from the first day of 
January 1905) a standard time for India as a whole, 
called the "India standard time" which is five hours 
and thirty minutes ahead of Greenwich local tune. 
Railways and Telegraphs in India are guided by this 
time which is truly the "local time" of places 82°30 f 
east of Greenwich Longitude. Similarly,^ each country 
adopts for convenience a "standard time" which differs 
by a constant amount of time from the "local time" 
of some prominent place which possesses an obser- 
vatory whose meridian is taken as the standard. There 
is every likelihood of the Greenwich meridian being 
adopted as the standard meridian for the whole world. 
To find the " local time " of any place from the " standard 
time" of the country, the longitudinal difference of the 
meridian of the place and the standard meridian should 
be known and this difference converted into time at the 
rate of 15° per hour and 1 S 1 per minute should be 
added to or subtracted from the standard time, according 
as the place is to the east or to the west of the 
"standard meridian" of the country. Conversely, " the 
local mean time" derived from the reading of the sun- 
dial* and the application of the "equation of time" may 
also be converted into the "standard time" of the 
country by applying to it the longitudinal difference 
between the meridian of the sun-dial and the standard 
meridian as in the previous case. 


The Sad Plight of Jute-cultivators 

Cultivators of jute are not satisfied with things 
of small profit Jute has recently brought them 
immense gain, so the smaller cottage industries 
have been neglected. Mr. Sukuinar Chatterjee 
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writes in The Bengal Co-operative Journal on the 
sad plight of the jute cultivators : 

A suitable home-industry in which the spare time 
of the cultivators may be profitably employed and 
which is capable of universal adoption has yet to be 
found, but there are many occupations which cultiva- 
tors all over the world actually follow in order to 
supplement their income. These are market gardening, 
fruitgrowing, rearing and catching of fish, poultry far- 
ming and dairying. These are, in fact, essential parts 
of farming, because apart from the addition they make 
to the cultivator's income, they enable him to obtain 
without payment a considerable part of his food, 
namely, fish, milk, poultry and vegetables. The income 
derived by the cultivators from these sources may be 
small, if taken individually, but in the aggregate, for 
he whole year, the amount is by no means negligible. 

It is in respect of these subsidiary sources of in- 
come, so essentially important to the agriculturist, that 
jute has done the greatest disservice. The disparity 
between the price of jute and that of fish, milk, eggs 
or vegetables was so great that it almost seemed a 
mean and niggardly thing to take the trouble of pro- 
ducing them or to offer them for sale, and, of course, 
the land attached to the cultivator's homestead, where 
one would expect a kitchen garden, could be more 
profitably utilized for the growing of jute. 

This feeling grew and strengthened through the 
quarter of a century ending in 1929, the year when the 
crash came, until the idea was deeply imprinted on the 
minds of cultivators that one lost caste by selling fish, 
eggs or poultry. In my discussions with these people, 
especially after the depression had set in, I had fre- 
quently to stress the fallacy that if a man did not lose 
caste by 4 selling jute he could not lose it by selling 
fish or eggs. Arguments are, however, of little avail 
when deep-rooted prejudices hold the field, and it is 
only the continued suffering extending over four long 
years that is gradually altering the cultivator's angle of 
vision. In the Sub-Division with which the writer is 
at present connected, fatwa has recently been given 
by a spiritual leader of the Musalmans that there is 
nothing degrading in the sale of fish. The Namasudra 
! population is waiting for a similar fatwa from their 
leaders who, up to the present time, have considered 
such occupation to be degrading. Cases are not rare 
where poor people belonging to this community, who 
are driven by poverty to sell fish in the market, are 
threatened with the penalty of being outcasted and 
several instances were brought to the writer's notice 
where Namasudras had for this reason been compelled 
to forsake the faith of their fathers and be converted 
to Christianity. 


Rice-Bran as a preventive of Beri Beri 

The following appears in Scientific Indian : 

In the Philippines beri beri is a very common 
and fatal disease among the poor, classes who live 
on a diet that consists principally of polished rice 
and is deficient in vitaminc B. For a number of 
years the Bureau of Science has been making a 
standard extract of rice bran (known as Tikitiki extract) 
which contains vitamin B. This extract is widely 
used for curing or preventing beri beri. It has been 
estimated that for 'adults approximately 30 grams of 
high grade rice-bran contain enough of the 
antineuritic vitamin B, for their daily requirements as 
a preventive of beri beri. This is about equivalent to 
11 level (not heaping) tea-spoonfuls of bran or appro- 


ximately 2 cubic centimeters of standard rice-bran 
extract. t 


Pottery manufacture in India 

Mr. Kishon Kunvir Nijhawau writes in Thr 
Mysore Heonomw Journal : 

In India all the raw materials for the pottery manu- 
facture are to be found in abundance. China-clays are 
found in Bengal, Bihar, the Panjab, C. P., Rajputana 
and Madras. Ball clays and other lower grades are 
found in Delhi, C. P., Bihar and the Punjab. Quartz 
is found all over India. Felspars are tound in Ajmere, 
Delhi, Jubbulpur, and Dholpur and Gwalior States. It 
is possible that some of the deposits in India have not 
been excavated so far. 

Today India is producing ceramic-ware out of 
Indian raw materials in all its phases though on a 
small scale, so small indeed that she cannot meet her 
own needs if icquircd. Pottery of one kind or another 
is made in India at Delhi, Lahore, Gwalior, Calcutta, 
Benares, Bombay, Mysore and Thar Kathiawar. Red- 
clay industries are spread all over India. The only 
experimenting and teaching stations in India are 
Benares and Lahore, while in foreign countries a 
large number of institutions give instruction in this 
important industry. 

In spite of the progress already made, the final stage 
of development of ceramics has not yet been reached. 
In some of its applications it seems to have reached 
near perfection, but in others much remains to be done 
and the progress of metallurgy and numerous other 
industries will give rise to fresh development in ceramics. 
Finally there still are many branches of life in which 
pottery could with advantage replace the materials now 
employed, on account of its indestructibility or the 
brilliance of its decorations. 


The Religion of the Aimol Kukis 

Mr. J. K. Bose contributes a paper on the 
above subject in Man in India. Part of it is as 
follows : 

Cfiafion (the presiding deity of the field). —This 
is the deity of the fields and by the worship 

of this deity they [the Aimol Kukis] get 

abundance of crop. -This deity can be worshipped 
only in the presence, of the people of the 

superior moiety but the people of the inferior moiety 
can take the sacrificial meat. The place for residence 
of this deity is made near the village gate where a 
circular piece of land is cleared and surrounded by 
bamboo hedges. In it are kept the various symbols of 
the deity and the things for worship. Generally a 
small house is made and within it two baskets full of 
earth with various small plants are. kept, outside the 
house there are some bamboo zu glassas, and water 
glasses, and baskets to keep rice and meat after the 
worship. They think that after the annual worship the 
soul (pitay) of various plants take these offerings and 
are pleased on them so they get abundance of crop' 1 
and cotton and other cereals from the fields and 
jhums. 

The worship is preformed in the month of Thamur 
(July) and 'Khulpu', the chief priest of the village, 
officiates as tho priest. On the day of worship all the 
village officers engage themselves in the making of 
those symbolical things and in the afternoon they start 
with those things towards the village-gate * the 'Khulpu' 
marches in front of the party with a red turban. When 
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they reach the place the ‘Khulpu with his assistants 
first tclear off the old things and replace them with new 
cm csf. Then .the 'Shumpu' and the 'Tangba' (Village 
officers of lowest rank) sacrifice a pig and two cocks 
respectively, both at the same time. The pig is pierced 
with a bamboo knife and cocks are sacrificed by a 
Jao. Then a portion of these meats are put in the 
small basket and the glasses are filled with zu and 
water. 

After the sacrifice the priest invokes the deity with 
the following incantations : 

''Oh, God of fields, we are invoking thee and 
offering thee pig, cocks and zu. Do thou be kind on 
us and take all these offerings. The souls of all 
directions (east, west, north and south) be ye kind on 
us and take this humble offering of this people/' 


Spread of literacy among the Bhils 

The Soria l Sendee Qmrtniij writes editorially : 

As a result of the work done by it [The 
Bhil Seva Mandal] during the last ten years, 
a number of young students are now completing 
their course of study at the schools run by the 
Mandal. Some of them go back to their fields to 
follow their ancestral profession but others whose 
families have not sufficiently large blocks of land often 
turn for their maintenance to casual labour. Some 
of the more intelligent among them can well be trained 
as village guides, as can the girls who have completed 
their edneation at the various Bhil Ashrams. The Bhil 
Seva Mandal hence proposes that such of the students 
as wish to settle down in their villages and conduct 
local schools should be encouraged to start these 
schools by the sanction to them of small grants amount- 
ing to five-sixths of the expenditure incurred by them. 
The remaining one-sixth of the total cost is met by 
local collections. The number of these village Panch 
schools is 20 and each has an attendance of about 30 
pupils. The girls attending the schools get small 
scholarships of annas two to five derived from special 
funds at the disposal of the Mandal. It is a matter for 
satisfaction that the educational activities of the Bhil 
Seva Mandal have created a desire for better living 
and education among the Bhil population and that the 
alumni of the Ashrams are themselves meeting this 
need with the help of the Mandal. 


Hinduism in the Philippines 

There is wonderful ethnic and cultural simi- 
larity between the Hindus and the Filipinos. 
Hr. Dhirendra Nath Roy has brought forward this 
Hot clearly in a paper in Prabuddhn Pharata. He 
writes in part : 

Besides these facts of lenguage relationships there 
Have been many other facts lately unearthed. It has 
been found that in the island of Masbate the ancient 
quicklime method of the Hindus was used by the 
jold miners to excavate the rock. The relics found 
in the island of Mindoro seen to prove that it "seems 
to have been the very centre of Hindu civilizing 
influences." Mr. Russell says that "every settled town 
Had a temple and most temples had collections of 
books." They were written in the native characters 
°n palm leaves and bamboo ard stored with the 


native priests. But unfortunately the Spanish people 
destroyed that precious heritage of the people. It has 
been said that "one Spanish priest in southern Luzon 
boasted of having destroyed more than three hundred 
scrolls written in the native character." 

About the interesting folklores Professor Kroebcr 
thinks that they are "quite demonstrably of Hindu 
origin and all are cast in Hindu mould. Inasmuch 
as many of our own fables are also known to be of 
Indian origin or patterned on Hindu examples, it is 
not surprising that these tales from the Philippines 
have a strangely familiar ring in our ears. It is no 
wonder, since both we and the Filipinos have derived 
them from the same source" {Peoples of the Philippines, 
p. 197). Images of bronze, copper and even of gold 
representing the god Shiva, one of the Hindu Trinity, 
have been discovered by archaeological exploration. 
There is one statue, supposed to be some Hindu god, 
which has been preserved at the Atcneo dc Manila, 
a very ancient Catholic college. One Dutch archaeo- 
logist thinks that it is the statue of Ganesha. In Chao 
Ju-Kua's description it is found that "in the thick 
wood of Ma-yi, the ancient name for the island of 
Mindoro, are scattered copper statues of Buddha, 
but no one can tell the origin of these statues." The 
islands received an abundant supply of brass, bronze 
copper, tin armour and various types of weapons 
from India. "The characteristic sarong, turban, bronze 
bells and armlets and a variety of smaller ornaments 
appear to^be Indian. The skin-tight trousers of the 
Sulu Moros are suggestive of Indian puttees" (Beyer, 
The Philippines before Magellan, Asia, Nov., 1921). 
The old names of coins used in the islands arc of 
Indian origin. Indeed, the Indian influence is most 
obvious "in all the most highly developed ancient 
handicrafts in the Philippines." 


City-planning 

Architecture plays a great part jn making the 
city beautiful. Prof. Claude Hatley writes in 
Journal of the Indian, Institute of Architects : 

The very existence of a city denotes co-operation 
and, therefore, discipline, or planning, the earliest cities 
go as far back as man's efforts to combine in order 
either to defend his home or to trade with his neighbour. 

The city plan owes much to the lay-out of the camps 
of the early military powers as the survival of the 
suffixes in India of 'gar' or in Europe, of ’castra', or 
Chester', prove. It was the Romans who throughout 
their Empire did much to encourage the finer ideals 
of civic life .. 

What a vision for our City Fathers of today t a city 
in which the civic control is unadulterated purity, which 
cleanses and refreshes the city and the district beyond 
it. 

The old cities grew up for the co-operative defence 
against enemies who used carnal weapons, such as 
cafcipults battering rams and war elephants and the 
architects of those days were so succesful^ in devising 
their design that the frowning battlements and spike- 
studded gates often took the heart out of the besieger 
or ever they undertook its assault. 

In our modern cities the enemies are still there but 
the weapons are different, dirt, disease, dacoity, ignor- 
ance and, worst of all, corruption. 
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Principles of Universal Peace 

Tin* following' philosophical discourse on 
the principles of Universal Peace from the pen 
of Horace* Holley appears in the World t r nity 
and shall draw a school of thoughtful readers 
around if : 

The duality mingled in all human affairs and condi- 
tions is the duality of body and soul. Man lives 
simultaneously in two different worlds, though 
far more conscious of the world of the body 
than of the world of the soul. This dual 
nature projects itself outward whenever important 
social problems stir individuals to the depths. It 
projects a spiritual content into questions which seem 
entirely and exclusively material ; it projects a material 
content into questions which seem entirely and exclu- 
sively spiritual. For there is duality throughout the 
history of churches as of governments. The spiritual 
and the material elements are ever intermingled, never 
isolated ome from the other, never purely' spiritual 
and never purely material or physical. This intermingling 
is the mystery of human life on earth. 

Thus, in considering the duality surrounding the 
supreme social issue of peace, the inevitable division 
obviously lies not between property and lack of 
property but between that interest which is local and 
that which is universal or human. 

The question of peace is not a mere social question 
but a crisis. It cannot be determined by any form of 
popular referendum nor by any application of authorita- 
tive civil action. Peace is in reality the capacity of 
mankind to continue existence under the terms and 
conditions which destiny has laid down in this age. 

The view of life which has been termed " local " in 
distinction to the view termed "universal " is inability 
to perceive and understand the area of operation of 
the law of cause and effect. People limited to localism 
in any form attempt arbitrarily to exclude the operation 
of cause and effect from any and all social areas 

outside that area of which they consciously form a 
part. Outside their government there can be no 

political reality ; outside their class no economic prin- 
ciple * outside their creed no almighty God. Their 

consciousness dwells on an island, large or small, and 
admits no dependence upon the rest of the world. 

reace, then, is capacity to be educated and trained 
in the principles of that reality which applies to man 
as mind or soul rather than as physical body. Peace 
is a collective life, a mutual response to laws and 
p.inciples which God has given to men as He has 
given other # and lesser laws to animals. The "struggle 
for existence " is the law of the animal, and for the 
animal seives the aims of life. Man has passed from 

the domain of this law in an age which reveals ever 
more clearly the law of unity and interdependence. 

India and the League of Nations 

Impotency of the League is a question which 
at present haunts every thoughtful mind.’ We, 


in this country, doubt whether we can derive any 
benefit from the upkeep of the Geneva Show. 
So i no say, we will lx* benificent if India gains 
her freedom. But Indians abroad advise the mother- 
country to dissociate from the League, though a 
third group favours a wait-and- watch policy for 
the present. However, the following appears in 
the columns of The Indo-Mnlm/an Review : 

It is not easy to work up enthusiasm for the League 
of Nations in this country. Our people have long ago 
realised the futility of expecting the League to fulfil 
any of the high promises held out by its promoters 
at the time of its inception. Not only have we 
witnessed the League looking on in helpless impotence 
when might asserted its sway over right ; we have also 
seen it covered with contempt and ridicule at the hands 
of imperialist-minded nations in both the hemispheres. 
Moreover, during the fourteen years of its existence, it 
has had progressively to forfeit what prestige and 
authority it could command in early years. Leaving 
aside the United States and Soviet Russia, which were 
nevei members, both Japan and Germany have forsworn 
their quondam association with Geneva and are now 
among those who consider the League more as a 
hindrance than a help to the peace of the world. CM 
the three other great powers, Britain and Italy have 
recently given expression to views and sentiments that 
more or less belie the belief that they are strongly 
attached to the League. We see, therefore, that, in 
the political field at any rate, the League has failed 
and failed miserably at that — to make good. It is small 
wonder hence that India reckons as an unpardonable 
waste the large amount of money she spends yeai 
after year towards the upkeep of the Geneva show. 


The Congress of Young Asia 

Under the auspices of the Young Men'' 
Cultural Organization a “Congress of You ns 
Asia” was held in Japan, -for the revival of tin 
spiritual civilization of the Asiatic races, in which 
prominent Asiatic countries including India took 
part. The idea of such a Pan-Asiatic Federation 
is undoubtedly welcome. The noble and bonne 
ideals embodied in the programme of the Congress 
arc reproduced below from the New History : 

Preamble 

"In Asia lay the cradle of the human race and the 
origin of human civilization. Thousands of years before 
the Christian era, when humanity had scarcely emerged 
from barbarism, the Asiatic peoples had already built 
civilized institutions of their own. Humanity's 
cultural debt to Asia, thus, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The glory that was Asia and the granedur that was 
the Orient are no more. Freedom and justice have 
fled. Disruption and alienation, ignorance and injustice, 
oppression and exploitation have taken hold of the 
Asiatic peoples and bound up their destiny in shackles 
of iron. 
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Now is the time for the youth of Asia to revive 
the ancient traditions of the East -the spiritual culture 
which has persisted in the face of great vicissitudes. 

. when the « great inspirations of the past arise in 
the hearts of Asiatic youth, then shall a great light 
illumine the footsteps of the Asiatic races. 

Then shall a splendid new civilization and a better 
and happier humanity arise out of the ashes of the 
modern materialistic civilization "with the light of 
morning in its eyes/' 

Platform 

T. Asia shall be a happy home for the Asiatic 

races. 

2. Firm conviction must be gained that the same 
olood and thought are interfused among the Asiatic 
peoples. A new spirit of Asia will be born in realizing 
this to be the case. This new spirit must be upheld 
by virtue of mutual understanding, sympathy, co-opera- 
tion and unity. 

3. The spirit of Asia demands freedom and justice - 
liberation of the Asiatic races from all forms of slavery 
and oppression. 

4. Inspired by the glory of the past, the youth 
of Asia must unite and co-operate for the fulfilment 
of these noble aims. 

5. The new spirit of Asia promises to humanity 
the rise of a higher and happier world from the ashes 
of the materialistic modern civilization/' 

Nepal and her relation to Britain 

The following' contentions of Mr. Wilkinson - 
f hiillmmirri, c.s.r., <\r.K., based on an address in a 
discussion meeting, reproduced from the .Journal 
"/' I hr East India Association, are perhaps not 
'■•Miipleto in themselves. There may he causes 
el her than these : 

What is our policy towards Nepal ? A complete 
answer to this question was given by Sir Denys Bray 
in the aphorism, "We have no policy towards Nepal, 
only friendship. "This friendship has subsisted unbroken 
since J8I6, and is now stronger than ever. 

By way of parenthesis may I refer to the frequent 
Question as to why, if Nepal is our friend, she excludes 
our .nationals from her territory and makes herself a 
closed land? Her attitude has been much misunderstood 
hut it is completely natural and reasonable and 
consistent with friendship. In the first place, she sees 
^’hat has happened in India, and has observed -that in 
tne past penetration has led to influence, interference 
domination, and even annexation. Secondly, she has 
heard of Sir Lee Stack and goes in fear that something 
n ^y happen to the British Envoy or other foreign 
national if allowed to wander at large in wild places. 
Thirdly, she knows that Europeans on tour, especially 
h Suests among a hospitable people, must have copious 
supplies, transport, and attendance, which it is difficult 
to provide in a poor, sparsely-populated country, 
where every able-bodied man is required for the army 
0r agriculture. Lastly, as it has been the tradition for 
long that foreigners should be kept out, any 
yovernment which abandoned that tradition might be 
Inspected by an ignorant people who would think that 
b Y a change of practice they intended a change of 
P°hcy, and were betraying them. 

Japan and the British Dominions 

I In order to promote trade relations between 
I *J H pan and the British Dominions and the colonies, 


Hon. Mr. Ivoki llirola, tin 1 Foreign Minister, i- s 
anxious for an exchange of ministers there ; hut this 
is notrpossihle. as the British Government, withholds 
diplomatic rights from (In* Dominions, which is 
occasioning considerable ineonveniemv in Japan’s 
diplomatir dealings with the latter. The followin'? 
note appears in the Ja/tau IIV/.7// ('hro/ii-le : 

The Asafii says that with the steady advance of 
Japanese goods into world markets, Japan's trade rela- 
tions with the British Dominions and the colonies have 
become more important than] with the United Kingdom. 
In view of the situation, the Osaka journal says, Mr. 
Hirota, the Foreign Minister, attaches special importance 
to relations with British Dominions and colonies and is 
evidently bestowing much consideration on the matter 
of improving them. 

As it is, the fact that the British Government with- 
holds diplomatic rights from the Dominions and colonies 
is occasioning considerable inconvenience to Japan's 
diplomatic dealings with these countries within the 
British Empire. The Foreign Minister has been studying, 
in concert with Mr. Matsudaira, the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in London, measures aiming at the elimination of 
these inconveniences. His aim is apparenly to exchange 
Ministers with the British Dominions and colonies as 
Ministers are actually exchanged between Japan 
and Canada, but so long as the British Government 
continues to deny full diplomatic rights to them, it 
cannot be realised. As an alternative, there is a strong 
body of opinion in Foreign Office quarters that 
Government delegates should be exchanged to attend 
to diplomatic matters generally. 

The proposed device is. of course, intended as a 
provisional one, but the idea is to invest on these 
delegates with practically the same powers as are given 
to Ministers, their main duty being to promote trade 
relations between the countries concerned. 

It is said that the British Government dose not 
regard the scheme with favour, but the authorities of 
India, Australia and South Africa are desirous of its 
realisation. 

War Situation in the East 

General Bluelier, Chief of the Soviet Army of 
the Far Fast, after reviewing 1 the strategic con- 
ditions of both the Cuinmuni-st* and the Japanese 
in the Fast;, has come to tin* conclusion that, 
war-clouds are gathering on the Far Fastorn 
horizon. Some fragments of his speech, delivered 
at the All-Union Party Congress an* quoted below 
from the Unity : 

But war is not in our plans. We do not wish to 
fight. What is the difference at root between the 
measures taken by the Japanese commanding staff in 
Manchuria and ours in the Soviet Far East ? It is this, 
that the measures we have taken can only serve the 
ends of defense of our borders, while the measures 
taken* by the Japanese commanding staff follow the 
direction of attack. 

In the first Five year Plan we have made in the 
Far Eastern Region more capital investments than the 
Czarist government made during its whole existence. 
The second Five year Plan contemplates a mighty 
program of socialist industrialization there. 

The second Five year Plan gives our region the 
task of developing a great iron and steel industry, a 
ship-building industry, and a great extension of trans- 
port, food industries and consuming industries generally 
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As Stalin has stated, one of the most important tasks 
there is the development of a coal base in the Burian 
district. When you consider that there are an estimated 
hundred billion tons of coal in this district and two 
billion tons of iron ore and some copper reserves, you 
will see what importance we give to the Burian develop- 
ment. When we add the development of transport 
from Lake Baikal eastward, we shall make of the Burian 
district a second Kuznetsk Basin. 

If war advances upon us in the Far East, the Special 
Far Eastern Aimy, from the soldiers to the commanding 
staff, devoted heart and soul to the Revolution, under 
the beloved leadership of our commanding Chief 
Veroshiloff, the Central Committee of the Party, and 
the great leader of our Party Stalin, will answer with a 
blow from which the foundations of capitalism will 
totter and in some places crash. 

Indian Tea-Planter 

Mr. (Junior (Veil in The ( nthnlic WnrU "iws 
a humorous account of a tea-planter in India, 
which may be read with much interest : 

The problem, "What to do with our sons " has 
long been solved in England so far as the “upper 
class" is concerned. The eldest son of a landed 
proprietor has served as an officer in the army un- 
til such time as he succeeded to the property . his 
brothers have earned their living in equally honourable 
capacities. If there remained a son who having failed 
to pass examinations, had to be provided for, he was 
shipped off to a tea-garden in Ceylon or India, 
usually India. Other fathers disposed of their off- 
spring in much the same manner, the tea-garden always 
being reserved for the dullard. . . . “Poor Jack is, 
alas, not bright no doubt he'll do well in India." ... 
The tea-garden was used as a sort of waste paper- 
basket. 

Nowadays, much the same thing happens, only to 
a smaller extent. There is comparatively little demand 
for brainless lads, proprietors jibbing at paying salaries 
without receiving “value for money." On many tea- 
estates Scotsmen of the peasant class are imported, 
those who finance the concern preferring young men 
who learn quickly, take work seriously, and content 
themselves with a modest salary at the beginning. 
“Tea," in short, is no longer the happy hunting-ground 
of every stupid fellow who wants something for 
nothing. 

When the Scots first made their appearance, they 
were viewed with extreme disfavour. These unwelcome 
people could neither ride nor play tennis , they were 
not considered a social acquisition. By degrees, 
however, the established planters became accustomed 
to them, the dislike gradually vanishing, or at least 
giving place to superficial friendliness. 

Free the Air from War 

Aerial warfare, which is at present, a vital 
issue, confronting international politics, is von- 
sidored to he a curse to humanity. The remedy 
lies in the internationalization *>f all air-services. 
The following interesting editorial favouring 1 a 
poliey of elimination of air forces, appears in 
The Month : 

The chance of abolishing]*military air-craft which, 
a year or so ago, was a real one^ is gradually 
passing away. No one, not even an expert, can 
class fighting aeroplanes as anything but aggressive 


weapons : they become defensive only after aggression 
has begun aggression which would not be possible 

if no country possessed them. The abolition wvfould 
necessitate, of course, the internationalization 1 and 
inspection of all air-services, so that civil machines 
could not at will be turned into bombers, and the 
cessation of the manufacture of air-bombs of every 
sort. Such a course is not impracticable for, nearly 
a year ago in April, 1933— the Air Commission 
received a joint memorandum from the delegates of 

Japan, 11. S. A., Canada and the Argentine, agreeing 
to the regulation and supervision of their civil 

aviation, it air forces were abolished in Europe. 
If Japan and America are thus in agreement, it is 
not likely that other nations will hold out. The 

common sense of the world regards the conquest 
of the air as, potentially, either an immense boon or 
a terrible curse to mankind. It is still in our power 
to eliminate the potential curse, since, as we have 
said, air forces are primarily engines ot aggression - 
and there is no Power but disclaims all ideas ot 
aggression -and only very doubtful means of defence 
The alternative to abolition is competition disguised 
AS parity, with Germany joining in the race. 

Avatars 

\ i) inti Test in. a 1 study by “Wayfarer” <>f tin 
idea- of Avatars appears in the columns of tin- 
('ahnnus. Tie* writer draw** a painful picture ot 
a modern Avatar of the World Kelitfion, wIiom- 
visions arc of a United World hut who are even 
now heintf crueiliod by the common crowd : 

It is sometimes argued that there can be no world 
religion without the coming of a Great Teacher, or 
Avatar. It is pointed out that most religions have had 
their origin in some outstanding presonality, and it is 
suggested that the driving power and inspiration of 
such a personality is needed to create a world 
religion. 

People who argue like this, usually claim that such 
an Avatar has, or has not, appealed. Those who point 
to the Avatar as having appeared land it is not 
necessarily the same Avatar ) are few. Those who say 
the Avatar has not appeared are many. 

Accepting, for the moment, the idea that an Avatar 
is needed to make a religion, let us follow the 
argument from histoiv to its logical conclusion. Avatars 
have never been recognized during their lifetime by any 
but a very tew tolloweis. They have been acclaimed 
only by succeeding generations. This means that some 
of those few who are sure the Avatar has come may 
be right. It also means that it is useless arguing that 
the Avatar has not conic. 

The Avatar of the World Religion may be living 
today. Or he may already be dead. 

Kahlil Gibran, the Syrian poet, says he has met such 
Saviours. And he has seen them being crucified. 

They are not crucified with the great crucifixion 

And therein is their pain. 

The world crucifies them every, day, 

But only in little ways. 

The sky is not shaken, • . 

And the earth travails not with her dead. 

They are crucified and there is none to witness their 

agony. 

It would not be difficult to point to particular 
individuals who are suffering today bacause they have 
had a vision of a United World. The unthinking 
crowd may even now be crucifying the Avatar of the 
World Religion. 
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Indian Labour in Ceylon and Malaya 

Th»* following report on tin* doi-lino 
■mplnymiMrl of Indian labour in (.'nylon am: 
Malay appears in the Intnwifintiil Lnbuin 
Her tew : 

In Ceylon the estimated Indian estate population 
fell from 740,000 in December 1920 to 651,000 in 
December 19152 and to 596,000 by 150 June 191515. 
In 19151, arrivals of estate labourers receiving assisted 
passages totalled 68,000 and departures of estate 
labourers 75,00 \ and in 1932 50,000 assisted labourers 
arrived and 58,000 labourers left. Un'il November 
19152 the recruiting of Indian workers by kanyanies 
(workmen employed on the estates for which they 
recruit) continued. Of the recruited labourers, however 
9,157 were dose relations of the kiiiujiinies and 
only 5,946 were other labourers. Another method 
of obtaining Indian labour for Ceylon is by granting 
free passages to workers in India who have been 
nominated by their friends or relations in Ceylon. 
During 1932, 5,^20 workers were so registered. 

In Malaya the movement back to India was more 
marked than in Ceylon. There was no recruitment 
of Indian labour during 1932 and except in a very 
fevx' special cases the system of paying for the 
passages of Indian labourers was not applied. 
Immigration, however, was not restricted and during 
the year 17,734 Southern Indians arrived as deck 
passengers by the regular immigrant boat services. 
The main stream of migration, however, was towards 
India, 85,051 deck passengers leaving Malaya, of 
whom 56,476 were repatriated free of charge. 
The movement decreased during 1933 and by the 
end of August a balance of only 15,257 Southern 
Indians had left the country during the eight months 
of the year. 

The Sinkiang War 

Situated on the northern border of India, 
Sinkiang, formerly called Chinese Turkestan, the 
least known inhabited portion of the earth’s 
surface, occupies mi important strategic position 
for which Britain, Japan and Russia contend! 
The following editorial comment appears in 
The. A Tew He/mbHr : 

A three-sided war has been raging in what is 
probably the least known inhabited portion af the 
earth's surface Sinkiang, formerly called Chinese 
Turkestan. Ostensibly the three contending factions 
are, first, the Mohammedan natives of the southern 
part of the province, around Kashgar * second, the 
wilder Mohammedan tribesmen of the north ; and 
third, the Chinese provincial government. Actually 
the Sinkiang war, in which many thousands have 
been killed and 2,000 massacred in a single night, 
is being fought among three of the Great Powers : 
Great Britain, Japan and Russia. But this statement, 
too, must be qualified. Russia is not really a 
party to the war, has shown no wish to conquer 
Sinkiang and has maintained extremely friendly 
relations with the Chinese provincial government. 
Since the building of the new Turksib railway, 
these relations had indeed become entirely too' 
friendly and had involved too flourishing a trade 
to suit the ambitions of Great Britain and Japan. 
Both of these powers would like to occupy Sinkiang, 
as it occupies an important Ptrategic position, since 
•it lies on the northern border of Indfa and since 
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it could easily serve as a base for an attack on 
the Soviet Union. 

It is generally taken for granted that the Japanese 
have been sending money and arms to the Moham- 
medan tribesmen of the north { and the charge that 
the southern rebels are armed with British rifies and 
are receiving direct advice from British agents in 
Ka-hgar lias been made oltcn and on weighty authority 
both Russian and Chinese. The struggle in Sinkiang 
is still undecided. The pro-Japanese faction was 
defeated by the Chinese provincial government in 
the north and thereupon moved south to fight 
against the pro- British faction, which had meanwhile 
set up an "independent" State. Meanwhile, a note 
of light comedy was injected into a situation full 
of danger for the world by a United Press report 
from London to the effect that Dr. Khalid Sheldrake, 
the son of a L5ritish pickle manufacturer, would 
soon be crowned as "King of Islamestan" which 
is nothing else than Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, 
under a new name 


1936 or 1934 Y 

Afl»T having a retrospective view of the past 
situations in China Mr. ('hen K nng-Ro, Minister 
of Industry, gives a graphic account of what 
would befall her in the event of a Russo-Japanese, 
ron flirt. ' The following extracts are taken from 
The l *eit file's Tribune : 

Since 1931 the perilous position of China has been 
clearly revealed to the world, blit from the middle of 
last year I have seen in the newspapers and heard in 
private conversations repeated references to "1936". 
One may have ideas about the events of 1936, and of 
what China may become in that year, but nobody 
appears to have studied the reasons why 1936 should 
be so vital a point in China's history, which appears 
to be a very general impression. 

While the year 1936 may be one of very great 
moment for other nations' it is this year of 1934 which 
actually makes the turning-point for us which means 
our national life or death. If China's fortunes are 
decided this year, and the tide goes against us, there 
will be no chance for us to talk in 1936. 

The immediate problem which confronts us is the 
possibility of a Russo-Japanese clash, the imminence 
of which causes us to be most apprehensive. The 
resumption of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. may have delayed the danger 
or hastened it. Everyone has his own views on that 
point, but it goes without saying that China will grow 
relatively weaker and her position become more perilous 
following the resumption of Russo-American relations. 

In the event of a Russo-Japanese clash, China is 
certain to be victimized. We have already had two 
hitter experiences the Russo-Japanese war in the Three 
Extern Provinces and the German -Japanese conflict 
at Tsingtao. 

The situation in the event of another Russo-Japanese 
clash will be entirely different. Japan will *no longer 
have an understanding with Great Britain nor will she 
see the American attitude so aloof as it was. Even if 
these two Powers declares their neutrality, they cannot 
help taking defensive measures along the coast to 
protect their interest in North China Communications 
in the north and transport facilities along the coasts 
will be seriously interfered with and perhaps paralysed. 
China will not enjoy the independence and f/eedom even 
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of the smallest State, and her suffering will be 

appalling. 

Sigmund Freud on War 

Singmund Froud, tlu* founder of fclio School 
of Psycho-analysis, describes in the columns of 
The Modern Thinker , a series of problems, which 
confronts Society, today. These an 1 , whether ‘War 
can be averted’ or not, ‘Is pacifism an Utopian 
dream V ami ‘What are the psychological factors 
that underlie the War drive ’ etc. We quote 
below the concluding portions of his remark.: 

Let us bear in mind that in human beings the 
desire to hate and destroy is rampant. There are 

two kinds of desire in human beings : the one to 
retain and unite, which we call the erotic or sexual 
desire and the other to destroy or kill which we 
call the desire of aggression or destruction. We 
may justly call the erotic urge the life desire and 
the latter the death desire. It is clear then that 

there is no sense in even endeavoring to abolish 
the aggressive inclination in human beings. Although 
it is said that in happier parts of the earth where 
nature abundantly provides man's material needs, 
there are tribes, that lead a life of tranquility where 
coercion and aggression are unknown, I personally 
find it difficult to believe. 1 wish I knew more 
about those happy people The Bolshevists too, 
hope that they may abolish human aggressjon by 
satisfying material needs and in general creating 
equality among the people. I consider this an 

illusion. At present they are most earefully armed 
and hate is not the least of the ties with which they 
bind their followers together against those who 
defy them. 

To find a formula for the indirect abolition of 

warfare, let us go back to our psychological stud- 
ies. If the willingness for warfare is based on the 
desire for destruction, then it is obvious that if we 
try to bring against it its opposite, the erotic desire, 
it will be counterbalanced. That is, erotic desire 
in a wider sense, in a platonic sense, without sexual 
goal. (Psycho-analysis does not have to be bashful 
when it talks of love. Does not religion, too, say 

‘'Love thy neighbor as thyself" ?) This of course is 

easily suggested but difficult of fulfilment. The 

other kind of emotional unification can be achieved 
by identification. Identification can be created by 
anything which is common to humans. Upon this 
identification rests to a great extent the evolution 
of human society. 

How long we will have to wait until the whole 
world become pacifist it is difficult to say. Perhaps 
it is not a utopian dream after all that the factors 
I have outlined and the justifiable fear of the terrible 
effects of a war may put an end to warfare. In 

the meantime we may say whatever helps the 
development of culture helps to avert war. 

Bertrand Russell on Insects. 

Insects have an advantage in their’ numbers. 
Another advantage is the fact that they eat our 


food before it is ripe for us. In the next big 
war, if the scientists on either side invoke the 
aid of insects and micro-organisms against th£ 
crops aud man-power of the enemy, it is by no 
means unlikely that the pests and germs will 
remain the sole ultimate victors. Bertrand 
Russell writes in The Modern Thinker : 

Amid wars and rumors of wars, while the acrimonies 
of Disarmament Conferences threaten the human race 
with unprecedented disaster, another conflict perhaps 
even more important is receiving much less notice than 
it deserves -I mean that between men and insects. 

We arc accustomed to being the Lords of Creation , 
we no longer have occasion, like the cave-men, to fear 
lions and tigers, mammoth and wild boars. Except 
against each other, wc feel ourselves secure. But while 
big animals no longer threaten our existence, it is 
otherwise with small animals. 

Once before in the history of life on this planet, 
large animals gave place to small ones. For many ages 
dinosaurs ranged unconcerned through swamp and forest 
fearing nothing but each other, not doubting the 
absoluteness of their empire. But they disappeared, to 
give pkace to tiny mammals -mice, small hedge-hogs, 
miniature horses scarcely bigger than rats, and such 
like. 

The mammals, having become supreme, proceeded 
to grow big. But the biggest, the mammoth, is extinct 
and the other large mammals have grown rare, except 
man and those that he has domesticated. Men, by his 
intelligence, has succeeded in finding nourishment for a 
large population in spite of this size. He is safe, except 
from the little animals -the insects and the micro- 
organisms. 

Insects have an initial advantage in -their numbers. 
A small wood may easily contain as many ants as there 
are human beings in the whole world. They have 
another advantage in the fact that they eat our food 
before it is ripe for us. Many noxious insects which 
used to live only in some one comparatively small 
region have been unintentionally transported b/ man to 
new environments where they have done immense 
damage 

Fortunately science has discovered ways by which 
insect pests can be kept under. Most of them are 
liable to parasites which kill so many that the survivors 
cease to be a serious problem.; and entomologists are 
engaged in studying and.;breeding such parasites. 

Unfortunately, so long as war contiues, all scientific 
knowledge is double edged. In the next big war, the 
scientists on either side will let loose" pests on the 
crops of the other, and it may prove scarcely possible 
to destroy the pe$ts when the peace conies. The more 
we know, the more harm we can do each other. 

If human beings, in their rage against each other, 
invoke the aid of insects and micro-organisms, as they 
certainly will do if there is another bis war, it is by no 
means unlikely that the insects wi.ll' remain the sole 
ultimate victors. Perhaps, from a cosmic point of view, 
this is not to be regretted , but as a human being I 
cannot help sighing over my own species. 



RELATIVE PUBLIC SPIRIT AND ENTERPRISE OF HINDUS AND 
MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 

By JATINDRA MOHAN I) ATT A 


| Mr. Ramos h Chandra Banorjce in his ‘Hindu 
and Muslim Public Spirit in Bengal’ in Thr Modem 
dtevuw for March 1934 has anticipated mo ami 
has anticipated well. In the following article 1 
shall attempt to leave out the matters dealt, with 
by Mr. Banerjee. [ began to collect materials 
some two years ago ; and as the latest annual 
reports etc. were not always available the facts and 
figures are somwhat out of date. 1 have tried to 
be up-to-date, but have not sacrificed accuracy to 
up-to-dateness. If any body helps me by giving 
the later figures, whether in supj>ort of my 
conclusions or against them, they would be equally 
welcome. If any error or mistake has crept iii, 
1 shall be grateful if it is i>ointed out, 

,J. M. 1).| 

T HERE is a general belief that tin* Muham- 
madans are not enterprising or public- 
spirited or are less Ipublic-spiritod and less 
.enterprising than the Hindus. We do not want 
to define public spirit; throughout this article 
we use it in tin* popular and loose sense of tin* 
term. We all understand what is meant, by 
public spirit or enterprise. It is manifestation of 
character in the individual, and of tradition of 
service in the community. Hence by comparing 
the relative public spirit and enterprise of the 
two communities we get a measure of their 
respective fitness for self-control or self-government, 
or their ability to carry on the work of civilized 
government. 

Let us examine how far the popular belief 
is justified. Bengal is malarious ; to prevent, its 
spread and to control it, if possible, the Central 
Co-operative anti-Malarial Society was established 
by Rui Bahadur Gopal Chandra Glmtterjee, m. r»., 
f. R. r.. in 191!). Even Miss Mayo has been 
compelled to praise its beneficial activities. It 
is responsible for the establishment of some 
1,640 subsidiary village societies throughout the. 
length and breadth of Bengal. None of its 
directors, none of its honorary organizers, none 
of its advisory committee are or have been 
Muhammadans ; of the 72 medical volunteers, 
only 3 are Muhammadans ; of the 6 gold and 
silver medals offered every year, only 1 Muham- 
'madan has ever been found to deserve it ; of' 
Rs. 6,050 received as contribution in 1931, not 
a single pie has been paid by any Muhammadan.. 
Of the secretaries of these 1640 village societies, 
341 are Muhammadans. This works out to 21 
per cent; while their proportion in the population 
is 55 per cent. Even this 21 per cent is not 
a true index of their public spirit; for in many 
cases a Muhammadan . had to he elected as 


secretary to obtain facilities and grants from the 
communally-minded Muhammadan Chairman of 
certain District Boards and Local Boards. The 
writer could give specific instances, but refrains 
through tear of injuring the particular societies. 

The Tuberculosis Association of Bengal is a 
semi-official organization for combating the 
disease. Any one can become its member by 
paying a subscription of Rs. 5 only, 3 per cent 
of its members are Muhammadans. No member 
of the medical committee, none of its life 
members, is a Muhammadan. Not a single pice 
has been donated towards its funds by them. 
And tuberculosis is more rampant among them 
on account of strict, purdah in the congested 
busters. 

Frofn the Report of the Mission to Lepers 
it appears that in 1929-30 out of a total of 
donations and subscriptions amounting to 
Rs. 39,424, the Muhammadans contributed Rs. 45 
only. In 1930-31, out of a total of Us. 22,532 their 
share was Rs. 75. Working out their percentage 
on the average for 2 years, it comes to 019 per 
cent. Uni I). N. Mallik Bahadur Trust Fund 
pays Rs. 2,000 annually. 

From the Report on the working of the 
Albert-Victor Hospital for Leprosy at Cobra for 
192.3 and 1929 it. appears that 211 Hindus and 
95 Muhammadans were treated as outdoor and 
indoor patients. Tim income of the trust funds 
created by Hindus amounted to Rs. 2,907 ; but 
no such fund 1ms been created by any Muham- 
madan. Excepting II. E. IT. the Nizam, who 
paid Rs. 1,250 during his stay at Calcutta, no 
Muhammadan has contributed anything. 

In the Bengal Provincial Branch of the Red 
Cross Society, only 3 per cent of the mem hers 
and associates are Muhammadans. In the Nadia 
local centre only 7 per cent of the members 
are Muhammadans, although they form 61 per 
cent of the local population. 

The Committee of the All-Bengal Women’s 
Union for the promotion of social purity through- 
out Bengal is 40 strong. Out of 40 only 3 hear 
'Muhammadan names; one of whom we know to 
he an Indian Christian married to a Muham- 
madan gentleman, and we hope the other two 
are Muhammadan by religion. 

The Saroj Nalini Dull Memorial Association 
is well-known throughout India for its welfare 
work amongst the Indian women. It has 
organized nearly 400 Mahila Samitis (or ladies’ 
clubs, 4 throughout the length and breadth of 
Bengal. The central association has been 
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specially directing il,s efforts to the benefit of 
the Muhammadan community, and as a result 
2 Muhammadan Mahila Samitis have been 
established. Out of Us. 71,000 received as 
donations, tin; Muhammadans have contributed 
Rs. 2,000. Of its 151 life members 2 are 
Muhammadans ; and of its 400 ordinary members 
only 2d art? Muhammadans. 

It appears from the Annual Report of the 
Calcutta Health Welfare Week 1983 that not 
a single Muhammadan contributed" anything 
towards its cost. 

At fhe time? of the last serious flood in 
Eastern Bengal, the two Muhammadan Ministers 
of the Oovernment of Bengal contributed Us. f>0 
each towards flood relief, the Hindu Minister 
contributed Us. 250. Tin? flood affected tin* 
tenantry of one of the Muhammadan ministers ; 
and ho is pelting Us. (51,000 per annum — the 
Fame pay as the Hindu Minister. 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, who cannot be 
accused of the least communal bias, says about 
flood relief, in 1022 and 10.41 in bis Life and 
Experiences at p. 25G : 

“Rut, perhaps, the most significant fact about 
the flood is that it presents the problem of 
Hindu-Moslom entente in a somewhat more hope- 
fid light. For the benefit of those who do not 
believe in the possibility of such an entente, let 
us point out fnnt nenrlv 80 per cent of the 
suffering population were Mussulmans, but nearly 
00 per cent of the help rendered in men and 
money enme from the Hindus, and we are sure no 
Hindu ever grudged a single piec or a particle of 
energy that, was spent on behalf of his Muslim 
hr< »t her.” 

The. response is that the British Red (’rescent 
Society sends money for the Muslim sufferers 
in the Bihar Earthquake and a special fund is 
started for rebuilding the Mosques. 

In the Heritor of Jin ml Welfare Actin' lies in 
India 7.9.72, published under the auspices of the 
Indian Village? Welfare Association of England, 
14 different unofficial organizations are mentioned 
for their welfare activities in Bengal. Of these 
Id only 1 is a Muhammadan organization which 
“ameliorates the condition of rural Muslims, 
encouraging education, hygiene, recreation, and 
thrift.” 

The Society for the Improvement of Backward 
Cl asses in Bengal and Assam was established in 
.1901), and has been doing good work since then. 
In 1932-33 it, was imparting education to 11, Sid 
hoys and 5,2(50 girls in 144 schools, of these 
1,830 were Muhammadan boys and. 558 Muham- 
madan girls. They formed the 'second strongest 
class or caste among those receiving instruction. 
Public subscription during the year amounted 
to Rs. 18,941-14-11, but not a single pice was 
contributed by the Muhammadans. Contributions 
towards the Permanent Fund amounted to 
Rs. 35,587-8-0 and the late Sir Muhammad Shafi 
has been the only Muhammadan to contribute, 


and he contributed Rs. 10. All credit to him, a 
Panjabi Muhammadan. 

Tin* Bengal After-care Association looks alter 
the welfare? of the juvenile convicts after release. 
Out of 77 subscribers to its funds 8 are Muham- 
madans. In the Employment Committee, which 
provides for their suitable employment, only 1 is 
a Muhammadan. None of the district correspon- 
dents is a Muhammadan. 

While the Muhammadan politicians and the 
Muhammadan merchants could organize themselves 
into a Muslim Chamber of Commerce within 
8 days of the announcement of the Premier’s 
Communal Award, so that they might secure 
1 out of the 5 Commerce seats allotted to Indian 
commerce none of the Muhammadan merchant-’ 
would or could come forward, hoik* of the 
Muhammadan politicians would or could induce 
them to be members of the Employment Committee 
and thus be instrumental in providing honest 
work for the juvenile ex-convicts, although a 
large proportion of such juvenile offenders arc 
Muhammadans. 

From the Annual Report on the working of 
Hospitals and Dispensaries under the Government 
of Bengal for 1929 (published late in 1981) it 
appears that large donations amounting to 
Rs. 4(1,515 were paid by the Hindus in Calcutta 
as against the Rs. 10,500 paid by H. E. H. the 
Nizam during his stay. No other Muhammadan 
paid anything. Outside* Calcutta Rs. 90,788 were 
donated by the Hindus as against nil by the 
Muhammadans. In statement II, accounts of 
invested capital of hospitals and dispensaries are 

shown. It is rather difficult to estimate the 

relative contributions of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, for though we know that almost 
the entire sum of Rs. 9,28,00(1 of the Carmichael 
Medieal College Hospital has come from Hindu 
sources, we do not like to lx* dogmatic? in favour 
of the Hindus. So the method we have adopted 
is that if a Hospital or a Dispensary is named 
after a Hindu or a Muhammadan, we take its 
capital to bo donated by a Hindu or a .Muham- 
madan as the ease k may lx* : for example, Bhola 
Nath Bose’s Dispensary, Birraekpore, with an 
invested capital of Rs. 1,55,000 is taken to be 

donated by a Hindu ; while the capital of the 

Hoogly Imainhara Sadar Hospital, Rs. 18,700, 
is taken to be a Muhammadan gift. In this way, 
the Hindu contributions total Rs. 9,25,000 as 
against the Muhammadans Rs. 1.72,000. The 
Muhammadan’s contribution form Hi per cent 
only. So far as the benefits are concerned 
80 lac Hindus were treated as against 34 lac 
Muhammadans, although the hulk of the Muham- 
madans live in non-inalarious and healthy 
Eastern Bengal districts. The year 1929 is an 
exceptional year in favour of the Muhammadans. 
In 192(5, for example, the Hindus donated 
Rs. 1,55,000 as against, nil by the Muhammadans. 

The Muhammadans are overwhelmingly agri- 
culturists. The Bengal Home Grafters’ Association 
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started ill 192S to demonstrate improved agricultural 
methods has got 2 Muhammadan members out 
of 71. 

I ii 19 >0, tin* B mg.il ( invcrim *nl appointed 
Irrigation Committee to consider the advisability 
of the form ition of provincial waterways board, 
creation of a department of waterways, etc., 
under the presidency of Mr. Hopkyns. The 
Committee toured (throughout Rental for 2 months, 

• ■specially in Eastern Rental and invited evidence 
from all and sundry. Only 2!) Muhammadans 
gave evidence out. of 1<W ; and several of them 
jointly in groups. 

From the Annual Report of the All Bengal 
Libraries Association, it appears that all the 
olliee-beaivrs and members were irindus in 192S. 
()1 the Is;*, I i lira rios adiliated, only 11 are 
founded or organized or maintained by the 
Muhammadans; and some 1 or 5 though organiz- 
ed and mainly linanced by the Hindus are 
maintained jointly with the Muhammadans. Of 
those we made enquiries some 7b are organized, 
founded, financed and maintained exclusively by 
the Hindus. 

In the Calcutta University Institute for 
students reading in the local colleges, we find 
that of 1 hid student members only 7 came from 
the Islamia College, mmc from the Calcutta 
Madrassah jh against 21 from the Sanskrit 
College (Report for 1929-90). All the donations 
for the ambulance work came from the Hindus. 
In the inter-collegiate recitation competition, not 
a single Muhammadan got any prize or honour- 
able mention in English, Bengali, Sanskrit or 
Hindi; of course the 9 prize-winners in ITdu 
were Muhammadans. Those Muhammadans 
whose mother-tongue was Bengali could not 
compete. The most significant thing is that all 
the donors of medals and prizes were Hindus, 
of the 17 -S members of the (reneral Committee 
representing the elite of Calcutta, only 9 were 
Muhammadans. 

In the Calcutta: University registered graduates 
have the right of electing a certain number of 
senators ; hilt they have to pay an annual 
contribution. Only 9 out of 7** registered 
graduates are Muhammadans; and if the register- 
ed graduates do not elect any Muhammadan for 
want of suitable qualifications, the blame must, 
he laid on the Hindus, as they must he guilty 
of being communally minded. 

Of the college teachers the Muhammadans 
are less than 9 per cent. It is not the communal 
bias of the Hindus or the over-partiality of the 
(rovernment in favour of the Hindus which is 
responsible for so low a percentage. Of the 
graduates produced by the Calcutta University 
since 1 Sf>7 not more than 6 per cent are 
Muhammadans. Kluin Bahadur Aziz-ul Ilaque, 
n. L., M. L. c., in his Pica for Separate Electorates 
in Bengal complained that amongst the 
University Professors and Lecturers in the 
Calcutta University the Muhammadans are 


conspicuous by their absence. May we ask hint 
in reply, how many, if any, Muhammadan M. A.’s 
or m. sc.V flier*’ are in, niv, experimental Psycho- 
logy, Comparative Philology, A iilhropology, 
Oeology, Botany, Zoology, etc? and if then* is 

I Muhammadan there are at len>t Hi better 
qualified 1 limbi'. Speaking of (he iulelleefua.1 
achievement- of (lie Muhammadan^ it would not 
be uninteresting to compare the number of papers 
submitted by them to t.h* Indian Science 
Congress an all-India body. 

At the session held in 1952, the president, 
of the plenary session i- a Hindu, of the 9 
sectional presidents 9 are Hindu-, hut no one. 
is a Muhammadan. And 1952 L not an excep- 
tional year. None of the general presidents 
during 191 1-1992 was a Muhammadan ; none of 
the sectional president"' during the same period 
in Agriculture, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany 
( ieology, Medical and Veterinary Science, 
Anthropology and Psychology was a Muham- 
madan. Only 1 Muhammadan was a sectional 
president during these years. None of the 
members of the Council, Executive Committee, 
Secretaries, Treasurers, etc., was a. Muhammadan. 
Of the papers read (in 1992) lout of 57 in 
Agriculture, 7 out of 1 1 S in Mathematics and 
Physics, 9 out of 221 in Chemistry, 2 out of 

II in Zoology, II out of 12.1 in Botany, titan 
out of 99 in (icologv, 1 jointly with Hindu out 
of 12 in Medicine and Veterinary Research, 1 
out of 22 in Anthropology and nnnr out of 2S 
in Psychology are by Muhammadans. They 
contributed 2(5 out of 999 papers or less than 
1 per rent of the total. This is not an excep- 
tional year, in 199,0 the Muhammadans contribut- 
ed 22 out of 071. Of the 225 permanent 
members 5 an* Muhammadan-; of the 252 
sessional members N are Muhammadans and of 
tin* Associates only 2 are Muhammadans ; of the 
99 members of the Reception Committee 2 are 
M uhammadans. 

They have contributed largely in Botany, we 
may therefore expect to find their largest 
percentage in membership in the Indian Botanical 
Society. Only 9 out of N(j life and full members, 
and 1 out of 19 associates are Muhammadans. 
As this is an all-India Society, the Muham- 
madan’s all-India percentage of about 22 should 
he remembered for comparison. 

The membership of other scientific societies, 
such as, the Indian Chemical Society, Physical 
Society, Calcutta Mathematical Society, Indian 
Mathematical Society, Calcutta ( icographical 
Society, etc., shows a paucity of the Muham- 
madans. 

All the Indian scientific journals are founded 
and conducted by the Hindus, t'nrrml Science, 
a monthly journal devoted to Science on the 
lines of the celebrated Nature, is published with 
the editorial co-operation of 21 different scientists; 
but none of them is a Muhammadan. The 
Bulletin of the Cab utla Mathematical Society, The 
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Indian Journal of Psychology, Journal of Physics , 
The Indian Pkysico-Mathematical Journal , Journal 
of the Indian Chemical Society , Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological and Mining Institute have all 
one feature in common-- the absence or paucity 
of the Muhammadans amongst its contributors 
and conductors. 

Taking the all-India institutions into considera- 
tion, we find no institution founded by the 
Muhammadans corresponding to the Bose 
Research Institute founded by Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, the Indian Association for the 
-Cultivation of Science founded by the late Dr. 
Mahendralal Sarkar, the Bhaudarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona or the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore. Speaking of 
the Bose Institute the capital value of its endow- 
ments is over to lacs, the entire amount of 
which has been furnished by the Hindus, of its 
life members and associates only 1 per cent, is 
Muhammadan. Similar is the case also with the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

Coming to the literary (as opposed to purely 
scientific) societies, the position of the Muham- 
madans is not better. Only 7 per cent of the 
members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are 
Muhammadans. The membership of The other 
learned societies like the Indian Philosophical 
Society, Calcutta Psychical Society, Indian 
Economic Society etc*., are almost exclusively 
Hindu. The Bengali Muhammadans’ interest in 
Bengali language and literature is evidenced by 
the fact of their being 1 1 Muhammadans out of 
1,10(1 members of the Bangiya Sahitya Pari shat 
(the Bengal Academy of Literature), an institution 
of over 40 years’ standing. Of course, the 
Mussulman Bengalis have a separate Sahitya 
Parishat of their own. 

The number and variety of magazines in 
Bengali may be taken as an index of the 
development of all round activities of the Bengali 
society. Their number and the class to which 
they belong, so far as wo have been able to 
ascertain them, are shown in the table below : 


Class 

( tenoral 

Ladies’ journal 

Economics 

Health 

Co-operation 

< ’inema 

Agriculture 

Chi Id re n ’s m aga zinc 

Radio, etc. 

Science 

Insurance 

Religion, Philosophy 
I iocal Solf-govern men t 
Miscellaneous 


Conducted by 
Hindus Muhammadans 

35 4 

4 
r> 

:> 

2 

4 

3 
r> 

2* 

1 

l 

4 
o 

7 % 2 
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The influence of a magazine can be estimated 
from its circulation. Some of the first ’clas- 
Ilindu magazines claimed a circulation running 
up to 15,000 before the present economic 
depression ; even now they may have a 
circulation not below 10,000. On the other hand, 
the maximum circulation that can be claimed 
for a Muhammadan magazine is 2,600. In size 
and get-up they cannot compare with the 
Hindu. We have not taken into account the 
caste magazines, as caste is a Hindu specialty. 

Of the 158 members of the Indian Journalists’ 
Association of Calcutta, only 18 are 
Muhammadans ; and of the 98 journals 
represented therein 9 are conducted by the 
Muhammadans. 

Turning now to the commercial activities of 
the Muhammadans, certain facts and figures 
would not be uninteresting. In the membership 
roll of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce (before the establishment of the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce) we find 3 
Muhammadan names out of 307. There is not 
a single Muhammadan member in the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce ; the number of Bengali 
Hindu members being some 5. We are told 
that there are no Bengali Muhammadan members 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce. 

None of the members of the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange is a Muhammadan. 

The Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee remarks that the Muhammadans play 
an insignificant part in the trade of Bengal. 

We now turn to the activities of the 
Muhammadans in the field of Insurance. All 
the 14 Indian-owned and edited journals in 
English and the different provincial vernaculars 
are founded and edited oy Hindus. The 5 
insurance magazines issued from Calcutta are 
all conducted and edited by Hindus. The 3 
Insurance Associations and Institutes in Bengal 
are conducted by Hindus, not a single 
Muhammadan “being among its committee 
members or Secretaries, of the 20 Indian Life 
Insurance Companies with their head offices in 
Bengal, we find 15 Muhammadan directors out 
of 152 ; and if we leave aside the one 
exclusively Muhammadan recently started, the 
figures come to 7 out of 144, In the governing 
body of the Commerce College there is 1 
Muhammadan out of 14., Jn the Who’s Mho 
of Indian Insurance wo find 3 Muhammadans 
out of a total of 234. We read in the Insurance . 
World for April 1934 that “at present out of 
about 140 Indian insurance companies there is 
only one that is being conducted by Muslims.” 

Recently we. have heard much about the 
employment of the Muhammadans in the 
Calcutta Corporation. About 17*5 per cent of 
its employees are Muhammadans ; but of the 
members of the Calcutta Corporation Co- 
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operative Death Benefit Society, less than 
13 per cent are Muhammadans. 

The Bengal Muhammadans are very loud in 
churning representation proportional to population. 
They claimed reservation proportional to 
population, and they have got it in the new 
Bengal Municipal Act. At the first all-Bengal 
Municipal Conference held in June 1032 to 
consider the new Municipal Bill, only 11 
Muhammadans attended ! The President, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee ami the 
organizers were all Hindus. 

At the preliminary meeting held at the 
Senate Hall to celebrate the Centenary of Raja 
Bam Mohun Roy only 2L Muhammadans were 
found out of 3G3. And this proportion in a 
land where they are on per cent ; and to honour 
a man to whom distant America, France and 
Japan are paying homage. 

Many gentlemen of taste and culture present 
birds and animals to the Calcutta Zoological 
Cardens, one of the largest and best organized 
gardens of the world ; the number of such 
Muhammadan donors is 3 out of no. 

Of tiro 111 endowments held under the 
Charitable Trusts Act of iNOo in Bengal 
totalling Rs. If), 13,000 only 2 are the gifts of 
the Muhammadans, and their aggregate value 
i- Rs. 30,700. 

•If one goes through carefully the membership 
lists of the various Ward Health Association- or 
Committees under the Calcutta Corporation, one 
is struck by the paucity of Muhammadan 
mimes. 

Amongst the subscribers or shareholders 
oi the Calcutta Public Library, which later on 
under the control of Government 1ms developed 
into the Imperial Library, a Muhammadan name 
is a rarity. 

Of the various public, charitable, literary and 
-rientific societies named below, the strength of 
the Muhammadan membership or their proportion 
of contribution towards their respective funds 
are either insignificant, or below n per (rent of 
total strength. It would lx; tedious to the readers 
if we went on giving details. 

(1) Bengal Social Service League. 

(2) Calcutta District Charitable Society. 

(3) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty towards 
Animals. 

(4) The Refuge. 

(F) j Society for Piotection of Children in India. 

(G) Agri-ilorticultural Society. 


G8B 

(7) Albert Institute. 

(S) All-Bengal College and Fuivcrsity Teachers’ 
Association. 

(•*) All- India Guv Conferenee Association. 

(10) All India lloniocpathie Association. 

(Ill Anthropological Society of India. 

ill?) Association for the Advancement of Scientific 
and Industrial Ivlucalion of Indians. 

(lb) Association of Apprentices for Accountancy 
and Auditing, 

(M) Association of Engineers. 

(In) Automobile Association of Bengal. 

(1G) Bengal t’o oncralivc ( )rgain/al ion Society. 

(17) Bengal Land-lu>M< Ts Association 

(IS) Bengal Olympic Association. 

(10) Bov Scouts Association. 

(20) British Indian Association. 

(21) Calcutta Chess Society. 

(22) Calcutta Temperance Federation. 

(23) Economic Society. 

(21) Calcutta < leogrnphicnl Society. 

( 2o ) Indian Association. 

(2G) Indian Life Saving Society. 

(27) Indian Society of Oriental Arts. 

(23) Children's Fresh Air Society. 

(20) Indian Medical (dub. 

(30) Institute of Incorporated Accountant* 

(31) Insurance Institute. 

(32) Calcutta Blind School. 

(33) Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School. 

• 

So far as it is individually possible we have 
tried to be u ecu rate and exhaustive. 'There are 
errors of omission and if there are errors of 
unconscious commission, w<* shall be thankful 
if they are pointed out. 

Em rot; s Xoti:. Hindu Bengalis are by 
no moans as public-spirited and enterprising 
as they ought to be. They an* backward. 
It is only because of the greater backward- 
ness oi Mussulman Bengalis that the former 
. shine by contrast. As Mussulman Bengalis 
are going to bo invested with a greater share 
of real or nominal political power than Hindu 
Bengalis, both ought to be at least equally 
public-spirited and enterprising. It would be 
something if Mussalmaii Bengalis founded and 
maintained as many educational and other 
institutions for the exclusive benefit of their 
co-religionists as the Hindu and Christian 
Bengalis have established and maintain for the 
benefit of all communities. 


The collapse of liberty on the continent of Europe is in every case attributable to the failure 
of men oi progressive ideals to cohere and co-operate on the only issues of immediate moment. 
Survival of liberty has been subordinated to the triumph of particular groups.— Air. Lloyd Gkokok 
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Books in the principal European and 
Indian languages are reviewed in The Modern Review. But 

reviews of all hooks sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot bo acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 

published. — Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

SCEPTICISM AND (’< >NSTRI T (TK >N : H u 

Charles .1. ('amphc/l : (leonjr Allrtt <(’■ I'mrin 
fsonrfoit. 

Mr (•ampbell’s book lias been before the public 
for some lime now and while it has established the 
author’s reputation as a clear and acute writer it 
has not equally established his constructive originality. 
The author set out to prove that Bradley's half- 
hearted disbelief in the reality of the world should 
be pushed to its extreme limits, and not. only the 
Bradlcian theory of the Degrees of Reality" but 
also tin* non-relational cognition of the Absolute 
should la* abandoned, lie tries to prove in the 
manner of Kant that. Noumenal Truth is unattainable 
by the human intellect and that its highest achieve- 
ment. lies in articulating “final phenomenal truths” 
by which he means such truths as are “intellectually 
incorrigible’’ or insusceptible of revision or modification 
under the conditions of finite experience. The 
author tries to prove that the exjKTionce of self- 
activity, moral experience and religious experienee 
are such incorrigible truths, for unlike illusions 
(which, by the way, is the name given to Religion 
by Freud) they cannot he removed by fuller knowledge 
and yet at the same time they cannot he said to 
give us an intellectually coherent knowledge' of 
Reality as a whole. “Reality in its true character 
must be pronounced to be disparate from each and 
every thought -product.” Even the felt unity of 
Immediate experienee, postulated by Bradley, is 
not a fact nor even a thought unity ; hence it 
cannot be said to be mental in character m qnv 
sense and the main thesis of Idealism is not 
proved. 

But the author is not willing to go all the way 
with Spencer and to declare roundly that Reality 
is unknown and unknowable. He claims that we 
have a knowledge of Reality but only in a negative 
way, namely, as what it is not rather than what it 
is.' The validity of this position rests ultimately 
upon the significance of the negative judgment, that 
is, whether without knowing any j>08itive content it is 
possible to say what a thing is not. The author 


draws from this position the consistent conclusion 
that Reality being unknowable in its true nature 
the coherent theory of truth is inadmissible and to 
linin' mind correspondence with another is the 
highest attainable truth, although he admits that 
ideal truth must, be envisaged as an experience 
in which thought and reality are no longer disunited. 
The shadow of Kant is unmistakable here. The 
author's attitude towards religious experience is 
vacillating for while lie uses it to prove that, it is based 
on two contradictory beliefs that (rod is perfect and 
that evil exists to be combated, he feels at the same 
time that its factual character is not so sure as that 
of moral experience and of self-activity, lit' thinks 
that the unknowahility of Cod proceeds not, from 
characterlessness hut from the inliinite dimensions of His 
attributes of power, wisdom and goodness — a position 
with which even the most devout man would 
‘thoroughly agree without subscribing to the sceptical 
aspect of the author's philosophy. The author admits 
however that although philosophy is unable to till 
the form of (lod. direct experience possibly can ; 
hut in that, ease Hod would be supra-ratiomil. 
Obviously such a Hod cannot be known to be personal 
and no historical individual can servo as a mediator 
between Him ami man. “Surely flit' right attitude to 
tin' historical exemplars of goodness is not to sit at 
their feet but to stand on their shoulders. ” 

The hook is a most helpful introduction to the 
ethical problem and the careful reader will profit much 
by a perusal of the author’s review of the problems 
of freedom and moral obligation. Though the 
ethical portion is disproportion. ate and the reader 
would have liked a fuller treatment of the philoso- 
phical issues involved, there- is no reason why the 
author should not get. credit for Ills acute discussion* 
of moral principles and theories. lie tights for the 
autonomy of the moral experience without reference to 
its religious significance and for a direct, experience 
of free will-energy. He even fights the cause of 
Indeterminism and admits that the end of the self 
as such is relative to the culture of the individual 
involved and need not be considered from an absolute 
standpoint. 

The author reacts negatively to all nbsolut-istic 
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philosophy that professes to characterize Rivility in a 
positive fashion ami jeopardizes the reality ot finite 
initiative. .He might have discussed the whole tiling 
in his own way without reference to Bradley whose 
philosophy lie professes to develop but whose Essays 
on Truth and U'ality he studiously ignores. 

II. I). Blt.VTTArilAKYYA 

PORTS OF OCR TIME: Erie Cillctf ' .1 LA. 

iO.ron), Professor of Emylish Lanyttaye and Intern fare, 
Sinyaporr. With an introduction by ./. C. Sprier. 
Tttomas Xrlson ft - Stas, Ltd. 11)22. 2s, f>tl. 

An anthology of contemporary poetry, in which 
A. K., Hilaire Belloc, Laurence Bin von, \V. 11. 
Davies, Walter de la Mare, John Masefield, W. B. 
Yeats figure with others, is always welcome ; “a 
simple lyric may outlive many ambitious monuments" 
—as Mr. Squire says in the introduction, and the 
lyrics selected have* the advantage of being pure 
lyrics, free from any doctrinaire taint. Notes by the 
compiler given at the end of the volume will increase 
its usefulness as a text-book. 

THE HEART OF IIINDCSTHAN : Sir S. 
Uadhakrishnan. Messrs. ( i . .1. Xatesan <(■ Co, Madras, 
lie. 1. 1922. 

A collection of seven essays on the subject, written 
by Sir Radhakrishnan and published previously in the 
itibberl Journal and other periodicals. The usual 
lucidity of the author's exposition is here and the fact, 
that in an incredibly short time the book has run to 
a second edition is a sufficient, testimony of its 
popularity. Messrs Xatesan A: Co. have been well 
advised m bringing out this handy volume and 
making it avilable at a cheap price. 

Pill VARAN.) AN SKN 

RABINDRANATH AS SEEN THRO CHI I HIS 
‘‘HARDENER": lit/ Covind l hi mint Makoday, 

(itralior, C. I. 1922, Pp. IS. 

In paying this tribute to Rabindranath the author 
tells us something about tin* poet’s views on art and 
certain general questions. Incidentally he also 
enunciates his own views on art, which appear to be 
of an utilitarian character. The author is sometimes 
carried away by his enthusiasm and his style seems 
to he a little verbose. But this is excusable in an 
essay frankly written as a tribute. 

The printing and get-up ought to have been 
better. 

X l it mai. K i’M A it Bosk 

THE REORGANISATION OF EDFCATION IN 
CHINA. By the l nay nr of Xntions' Mission of 
educational erperts : (’. II. Beeler of Berlin , P. 

La tty/uin of Paris , M. Falski of Warsaw , and P. II. 
'latency of London. Published by the Leaytte of Xntions ’ 
Inst tittle of Intellectual Co-operation, 2, me de Montpensirr. 
Paris /. Pp. 20(1 Medium Stn>. Illustrations and 
Maps. IV ice not mentioned. The Book Company, Ltd. 
Cidleye Square - , Calcutta. 

* The authors of this important, informing, interest-’ 
ing and very useful book are all distinguished 
educationalists in their country. What they have 
written for China other educationally undeveloped 
countries of Asia will be able to utilize by some 
necessary adaptation. They have treated of* the 
educational situation in China, national education 
and foreign influences, the spirit of teaching especially 
in science, language and writing, principles of 
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administration, financial organization, tin* teaching 
shitf, the distribution of schools over the country, 
rational utilization ut schools, Social selection of 
srhool children and students, the school system, 
primary education. secondary education, university 
education, adult education, and conclusions and 
suggestions for preparatory measures of reform. 

INDIAN PROBLEMS: SPEEHI1ES BY LORD 
IRWIN. Pp. Sid Midi ant s’ »o. With a portrait 
of Lord Inrin. cloth Pro e Ijs. tid. net. iieorye Mien 
if* ( ’ntrin Ltd. 

This volume of Lord Irwin's speeches is representa- 
tive, hut not exhaustive. The speeches included in it 
were delivered before the two Central Legislative 
bodies; before tin* Chamber of Princes ; at. Cniversity 
Convocations, Lniversilies, Colleges, and other educa- 
tional institutions ; at agricultural o inferences ; at 
various clubs ; to ditlercnt commercial bodies ; Sir., 
and at Toronto Cniversity, IIKIL*. They are dislin 
guished by his clearness of style and suavity of tone. 
They enable the reader to understand his policy in 
regard to various Indian problems. 

KESHA B CHAN DRA AND RAM K KISH N A. 

By (i. < \ l>an r rji, retired Pistriet and Sessions . Indtp ' , 
/>. <<’• (). Ordinary bindiny l\s. 2 , cloth Us. 2 S. Pp. 
f(>2 \ -.rriii. C rotrn Sro, trif/t port rat Is oj Uantkrishnn 
and Kcshab. To be had of the Author at Cyan Untie, 
Katra, Allahabad. 

According to the author, this book is “a statement 
placing before the public the t rue spiritual relationships 
that subsisted between tin*. Hod-intoxicated soul. 
Paramhaiisa Ruukrislina and Samanvaya- Acliarya 
Brahmammdu Kcshab Chandra Sen.’’ He "holds both 
of these great men in tin* highest estimation.’’ With 
reference to certain matters M. Komain Rutland has 
informed the author that his tRollaiid'sj lack of 
knowledge of those things led hint into certain 
errors in his work on the Parnmhansa "which I 
shall try my best to rectify later on," 

The author has rendered tt. distinct service to the 
cause of truth by writing this hook. 

INFORMATION ON THE WORLD CoCRT: 

By •/. IF. II heilcr- Bennett, Hon. Serrcfary, Informa- 
tion Serriee on International Affairs ; Hon. Information 
Secretary, Unyaf Instilnte of International A (fail's ; and 
Manner Fanshatre. lit rector of Inquiries and Reports 
of Leaytte of Xafim/s Union ; trill) an introduction by 
Sir Cecil Hurst, C. (\ M. C. f K. C. B., Leya l Adviser 
to the Fore (fin Off Re. Issnut under the a ns piers of 
the Information Srnnee on International Affairs. 
Iieorye Allen and 1 'ntrin Lid., Museum Street , London. 
Price U Is. net. 

Sir Cecil Hurst says in the introduction : 

“Submission to the National Law Courts is a 
thing we all understand : it seems so natural that we 
have ceased to think anything about it ; but the, idea 
of being placed under the control of some international 
tribunal, a Court where the* judges are mainly 
foreigners, men who do not understand our laws and 
who talk foreign tongues, that is something new, and 
not to he acquiesced in without, careful consideration. 

“This is why it is essential that we should know 
all about the Court under whose rule, we arc going 
to olaee ourselves for the; future. 

This hook is designed to tell us the story of how 
the Court came into being, how it is constituted, the 
laws which it applies, the work which it has done 
and the procedure which it follows in deciding the 
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cases which arc brought before it. These are all 
matters with which seriously-minded people in the 
country should make themselves acquainted. The 
reason is not far to seek. If the Court at The Hague 
is to be accepted as part of the international life of 
the country, the people must have confidence in it ; 
there can he no confidence in an institution about 
which we know nothing.” 

The book supplies the information needed. The 
authors are in a position to do so. They have given 
a full account of the origin, personnel and procedure 
of the Permanent Court of International .Justice, 
and a review of the cases and of the important work 
done for the peace of the whole world, together with 
the text of the Statute, Court Rules, and other 
documents. 

That a Court of Arbitral Justice is a necessity is 
being recognized more and more. For, “disagreements 
between States are bound to come,” and to settle 
them without recourse to war is a distinct gain not 
only to the parties concerned but also to humanity 
at large. 

C. 

ANCIENT SOLUTIONS OF MODERN PRO- 
BLEMS : By Shri Bhayamn Das, M.A . , D.L. Thcoso - 
pi deal Publi shiny House, Adyar . Madras , India. 

This is a lecture delivered by Dr. Bhagavan Das 
at Allahabad. Dr. Das like many others feelA that the 
world today is groaning under the weight of modern 
civilization 1 with its machinery, armament and mal- 
admi nsl ration. And he suggests that the world could 
be cured of these evils only if it could he persuaded 
to live according to the maxims of conduct (aid down 
by the ancient thinkers of India. Dr. Das apparently 
belongs to the same class of thinkers as the authors 
of the Republic and tin* Utopia. But like them he 
lias to recognize that, after all, instead of leaving 
things to the inherent goodness of mankind, society 
has to undertake legislation of some kind at some 
stage or other. But who should make the laws ? ‘‘The 
men of wisdom obviously” (p. 53), says Dr. Das. So 
said Plato also. But how would the men of wisdom 
and none else, be sent to the legislatures of the world ? 
To this neither Plato nor Dr. Das has given any 
satisfactory answer. And the democracies of the 
world are still groping for a solution of this problem. 

Although then? is much that is commendable in Dr. 
Das’s scheme of social organization, some of his obiter 
dicta will cause surprise in many quarters. For 
instance in p. 05 he makes the astounding statement 
that Sambuka, the Sudra, who was beheaded by 
Rama, King of Ayodhya, for alleged participation in 
religious rites which were open only to the Brahmins 
( llamayann , vii.76), was ’"the Health officer of A yodh ya.” 
This would be quite interesting if it were true ; but 
Dr. Das gives no authority for this statement and the 
Ramayana does not support him. 

We are not one of those who believe that ancient, 
wisdom has solved beforehand all our difficulties of 
today. Jf the past generations . were really so wise, 
the evils of the present should have been forestalled. 
But we have our miseries in spite of the wisdom of 
our forbears. That is no reason, however, why we 
should not draw inspiration from the wise men of the 
past, whenever possible. And any attempt at social 
reconstruction may receive considerable help from 
similar attempts in the past. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 


HISTORY OF SHAHJAHAN OF DELHI : 
By Ban a r as i Prasad Saksena , M.A . , Ph. /). [London). 
The Indian Press , Allahabad ; p. xxx + 3 72. 

This well-written and scholarly monograph on 
Shahjahan by Dr. Banarasi Prasad Saksena opens 
with a highly appreciative foreword by the? eminent 
historian, Sir Wolslcy Haig. It is undoubtedly the 
first attempt to till a blank in modern researches on 
the rule of the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan. In 
print and get-up, method and treatment, Dr. Saksena’s 
book bears a family likeness to Dr. Bcniprasad’s 
History of Jahangir. It deserves every praise as a 
distinct and original contribution to the history of 
Medieval India. 

It. will be sheer injustice to Dr. Saksena to judge 
his work as the hist word on the reign of Shahjahan, 
which is due not to the author’s limitations as a scholar, 
but to the rigid limit of time and space forced on 
him by the exigencies of a University examination. 
Tin 1 political history of Shahjahan as treated in this 
book may not at first, appear strikingly original ; 
because here the author had to encounter the dis- 
advantage of traversing a field for the most part. 
ex|4ore<i by Dr. Beniprasad and Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
However, on a closer study one cannot fail to notice* 
that Dr. Saksena has been able to throw interesting 
sidelight by utilizing some hitherto unutilized MSS. 
on this period. 

There were two episodes in the early career of 
Shahjahan, namely, the invasion of Bengal by the 
rebellious Prince Khurram and his relations with 
Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar, which might have been 
studied by the author with greater advantage. Of 
these two Malik Ambar episode has m*ently been 
studied exhaustively by Dr. Jogindranath Oliaiidhuri, 
Ph. D. (Dacca University). But the other topic still 
awaits investigation. The author nowhere refers to 
tin* cxteremcly rare MS. of Baharistan-i-Chaibi by 
Mirza Nathan first brought to the notice of scholars 
several years back by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. This 
MS. contains enough materials for a very interesting 
chapter on the early career of Shahjahan. Another 
important source, which was not available to Dr. 
•Saksena in England was a valuable collection of 
letters in the Jaipur Archives, written by Mirza IPijah 
Jai Singh to Shahjahan and his sons, and fannans 
and nishtns received by him from them. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar has got transcripts of about 1000 documents 
of this nature. 

“Shahjahan ii> Jiis (Dr, Saksena’s) hands,” says 
Sir Wolslcy, “is not the virtuous sovereign with hardly 
any blemish on his character as depicted by contem- 
porary Indian chroniclers, nor on the other hand, 
is the monster of moral depravity as described by 
some European travellers. ’ This is true no doubt ; 
but somehow we miss Shahjahan as a man in Dr. 
Saksena’s book. Shahjahan was, as everybody will 
admit, a compound of Dara and Aurangzib. Dr. 
Saksena has brought, out clearly the Aurangzib in 
Shahjahan, a pious Muslim; by destroyer of temples, a 
repressor of infidelity, who enforced some of the 
provisions of the so-called Charter of Caliph Umar I . 
on his Hindu subjects. It is indeed possible to 
multiply more instances of Shahjahan’s bigotry than 
those given by Dr. Saksena ; e.y ., a local officer 
rewarded by Shahjahan for carrying on a Jihad for 
converting a remnant of Hindu population of Darubcki, 
40 miles south of Jalalabad ana throwing of Christian 
icons into the Jamuna (Waris, 107 b ; Lahori, i. 535). 
It cannot be denied that this is the picture of 
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Shahjahan as he would have liked to portray 
himself, and as a matter of fact, the ollieial history 
of his reigp depicts him as such. But, a man is not 
always what, he poses to be. Things, which in the 
opinion of the Emperor and his Court-historians appeared 
to be lapses from orthodoxy, and as such were 
not fit, to i w recorded, have been gratefully commemo- 
rated by his Hindu subjects jus marks of their ruler's 
justice and catholicity of heart. Dr. Saksena, we are 
sorry to say, has failed in his duty jus a historian by 
omitting mention of these facts side by side with 
Shahjahau’s acts of bigotry. We should like to draw 
the attention of the author to ji few facts : 

1. Temples were repaired and belmilt during this 
reign jin .Iain inscriptions of this period show. 

2. Shahjuhan restored the temple of Ohintaman 
in ( jrujrat , (desecrated by Aurangrib) to the Hindus. 

d. Shahjaluin received very kindly a deputation 
of Hindus, headed by Kavimlrjichjiryya Sjiraswati, a 
Maratha hermit and scholar residing in Benares, and 
in res]H)iise to his pmyer abolished the pilgrim-fax 
on Hindus (Introduction, Kaviiidraeluiryya Samgraha ; 
(Jack w:id Oriental Series). 

•1. A furmuu of Sludijahan granted to Ooswaiu 
Vithal Hai of Vallabhnchurvya sect confirms the grant 
of Mowza Gokul ” by II is Majesty for his use aw! 
for expenses of the Thakordirar, tax-free and exempted 
(from payment of dues.)” ( Imperial Furmans by 
K. M. .Ihaveri ). 

Indeed after Akbjir, Shabjalian received tin* highest 
encomium from his Hindu subjects for liis benevolent 
and paternal rule, though oeeasioiially marked by 
• outbursts of intolerance. 

There is room for improvement on Dr. Sakscna’s 
chapter on Cultural Institutions, as the author admits. 
The defect has been mainly due to the author’s omission 
of Ta’.kira literature from his bibliography, and also 
of inadequate use of Abdul Hamid’s Padshah- aa mu. 
The author might have with very great profit used 
Sher Khan Ixxli’s Mirat-ul-khigul in writing biogra- 
phical notices of poets of Shah jahan's time. 

Considering the bulk of Dr. Saksena’s hook ami 
range of topics dealt, by him, errors of fact and of 
judgment are comparatively very few. The following 
perhaps require revision ; 

i. ” Lai Khan, a son-in-law of Tansen (History of 
Shalijahan, p 2 (IS). If we are to accept the authority 
of Shahjahan's Court-historian, Abdul Hamid, Liii 
Khan was the son-in-law of Tun Fen's son Vitus 
(u dnmad-i- Vitus pisar-i-Tun Sen ust ; Pud, iii. o.) 

ii. u Kao Amur Singh, sister’s son to Ihija Jai 
Singh ” (p. .SI 1 ,)). Amur Singh was not “ sister’s son 
to Jai Singh ” ; but the husband of the Rajah’s 
Bister, by whom Amar Singh had one son Indra 
Singh, and a daughter, indra Kumari. Indra Kumari 
was married to Sulainian Shukoh. A letter written 
by Dara to Jai Singh (Jaipur Archives) makes this 
point clear. 

iii. “ Dara’s minor son Sulainian Shukoh built a 
mimic fort of Qandahar, besieged it and conquered 
it ” (p. xviii). Khali Khan who misquotes fjitaif-ul - 
Akhauar also attributes this childish pantomime to 

•Sulainian Shukoh. But we have by our side a MS.' 
of La ta if- ul- Akh abar, in which the whole affair is 
attributed to Dara. Sulaiman Shukoh, so far as 
evidence goes, was not present at Lahor at this time.- 

tv, Khusrav’s plot (p. 10). There has on this 
point perhaps been an error of judgment on the part 
of the author, who without critically sifting evidence, 
accepts the version against KhuBrav. We should 
remember that within a few months of the betrothal 


of Asjif Khan's daughter to Prince Khurram this 
affair luipi>ened and men whom Khusrav is said to 
have taken into confidence were a brother, and a 
nephew of this Asa I Khan, and confession was 
made to no other |H*rsou than I he Diwau of Khurram. 
This plot was not hatched not by Khusrav but against 
Khusrav, 

We most sincerely -ongratulatc Dr. Saksena, on 
the publication of his book, which has added consi- 
derably to our knowledge of tin* subject (rented by 
him. We wish this valuabl work wide publicity and 
general acceptance. 

K. K. Qam v.o 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY AND ETIIIOS OE THE 
OITA : litj S. Submit manga Susfri , M .1., Hetirrd 
Pntfrssnr <>f Philosuphg, II. II. The Maharaja's College, 
Trivandrum. Pr infad at The lihnskuru Press , 
Trivandrum, pp. A'J. 

This booklet attempts in three lectures a 

presentation of Indian Philosophy. Prof. 

Subrjihmuuya Sastri, M.A., Inis very creditably per- 
formed his task. Most of the expositions of Hindu 
philusppy jire written in a way unsuitable for the 
Western reader, but this booklet is an exception. With- 
out sacrificing any of the deeper principles of Hindu 
philosophy the author Inis been able to pnsent a 
synthetic account of Hindu philosophical doctrines in 
their complete form. The style is pleasant ami tin* 
o\|>osilibns a re lucid. The ethics <>l the Gila has been 
very well (nought out. 

THE HEART Op BIIAGA VaTAM : Bg Sumrfa 
Srtntmsa lino, It. A. Printed ul Sri 1 't/usn Press, 
Tiruputi. Phil. lie. FI. pp. J79. 

Mr. Susarla Srinivasa Kao, B.A., has given in this 
hook .107 verses selected from Sriinad Khagaval Purana 
with translations and expositions in English. The 
selection was originally made by Sri Jnyatirtha 
Swamin also known as Vishuutirtha. It. is claimed 
Unit the right spirit of the doctrines of Bhagavata 
could he appreciate! by a |M*rusal of these verses. The 
Bluigavat. Purana itself is a very big book. Needless 
to say that the selections deal with only one asiieet of 
the Bhagavat Purana, ri\., (he philosophical doctrine 
of Bhakti. The Puranas contain other matters than 
philosophy and there has been no attempt to give 
any information regarding such topics. The translation 
has been on the whole sjitisfjietory. The notes enable 
the reader to appreciate what the author thinks to 
be the true spirit of the verses, 

TH E BIIAGA VAD (HTA (STUDENT’S EDITION) : 
Hu l). S. Surma , At. .1., Professor, Presidency College, 
Madras. The. Current Thought Press , PynofVs Hoad , 
Triplicate >, Ft AO, pp. 290. 

Professor Sarnia has prepared this book for the 
use of students. In the preface he has discussed the 
jige of the Gita and is wise in saying that the 
student is warned that the account given is largely a 
matter of hypothesis and imagination. The form and 
message of the Gita as also ji synthetic presentation 
have been attempted. The translation of the verses 
is true to text. The notes at the end of the book 
will be found to be very useful. The author has 
also given the synopsis of Mahatma Gandhi’s and 
Aurobindo’s views on the Gita. 

MUSIXGS ON THE BHAOA VAD GITA : % 
Nehal Chand Vuish , M. A., B. Sc., LL. I)., Barrister - 
at- Law, Member , Bar Council of the High Court and 
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Allahabad University Court. Published by S. N. fins a, 
M, B., ( Cal.), Allahabad , ID3L Price Rs. /. Pp. A fit). 

The Bhagavad Gita has drawn all sorts of jieople to 
its fold and numerous and varied have been the 
interpretations of the doctrines of the (lita. Dr. 
Vaish is a lawyer and is also a student of Moral and 
Mental Science. lie frankly admits that he has 
deviated from the views of Shri Sankaracharyya, 
Ramanuja and others. He has given an exposition 
of the Gita according to his own experience in life. 
He has pressed the reader to appreciate the teaching 
of the Gita by the exercise of his own judgment 
rather than view it through the eyes of great 
pandits. It will be seen that. Mahatma Gandhi 
holds similar views. The translation has not been 
always happy. The book will no doubt interest those 
who would like to study the different interpretations 
of the Gita. 

PRANA YAMA, Pi. 1 : By Sr mint ho rat at/and a, 
Kaivafyadhama, Lonarla ((!. /. P.) Bombay, India , 
1921. Price Rs. 2-S. Pp. IVi. 

Most of the books that have npjxaired in English 
on Yoga by popular writers are on pseudo-scientific 
lines. Although this book is not altogether free from 
that defect the author has given a fairly correct 
account of the physiological processes concerned in 
Pranayama. The book is intended as a practical 
manual for those who want to take up, Yogie 
exercises. There are photographs of the different 
postures that a Yogi is advised to adopt during 
Pranayama exercises. The explanations ana descrip- 
tions are dear and the book will be useful to both 
Eastern and Western readers. 

G. Bosk 

CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING INDIA- 
Clifford Manshardt, pp. 21S, pub. Association Press 
Calcutta, price , cloth Rs. .7 only, paper Rs. 2 only . 

Bernard Shaw in his recent play On the Rods 
has a Prime Minister who is so busy making speeches 
that he has no time to think as one of his principal 
characters. The Prime Minister for reasons or health 
goes away for a holiday, and decides to take the 
opportunity to study Marxism, with the result that 
lie returns a firm believer in Marxism. Many 
missionaires in India remind one of Shaw’s Prime 
Minister, they are so busy talking, and doing tilings 
that they have no time to think of the importance of 
what tkey are doing. Dr. Manshardt’s book would 
be a very good thing for them to read since it could 
hardlv fail to stir them into active thought. Most 
probably a good many people will condemn the book 
ort of hand, but those who read and think will be 
glad that the book has been written. 

The main theme in the book is that, in Christianity 
quality is more imixirtant than quantity. Christianity 
should not mean tile, mere intellectual acceptance of 
Christ, as God, but the proving of this acceptance tjv 
a life based on the standards of Christ. People in 
India will believe the assertions of. the Christians 
that Christ is God, when they see the Christians 
practising what they preach. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is that in which the 
problem of Church and State is discussed, and the 
part played by the Christians in the Civil Disobedience 
movement is investigated. What is said is true enough, 
that missonaries especially those concerned • with 
educational institutions are receiving government, 
money, and therefore often become virtual defenders 


of status quo. The idea that the mission should 
carry on their schools and colleges without govern- 
ment aid is countered by the argument that to refuse 
government aid would mean closing down a great 
many institutions. This may be true, out one cannot 
help wondering whether keeping them ojien on these 
terms is not really a “second best" policy, and whether 
a “second best” jxilicy is likely to attract people to 
Christianity. It. is true that the surrender of the 
Government grant would mean the cutting down of 
salaries, and considerable financial sacrifices, but it is 
probable that sacrifices of this sort would do more 
to spread Christianity, which after all is what is 
aimed at than the present policy of “making the best, 
of a bad job/’ 

C IIKl ST< ) 1*1 ! KU Ac K. ItU Y I > 

KHANDAN THE PATRIOT: By S. P. Vnnknln- 
ran t an t , 

A story of India in the* making: the liook con- 
tains excellent description of railway mismanagement. 
Every railway Agent should read it. 

LYRICAL TH OH JUTS : By B. ft Pooneyar, 
Bom hoy. 

There are fifty-one poems which give evidence of 
vast ulture. 

SILENCE SINGS: By K. A. Pi res , Bombay. 

The poems are of exceptional merit. The subjects 
include oven the bullock-cart. 

PARVATI: By 71 \ennyopal, Bc'jcada. 

A story of post-puberty marriage. Every Indian 
will be interested in this true story. Social evils are 
admirably dealt with. 

TWENTIETH CENTER Y ADDRESSES : By 
Dickinson and Sharma. 

The object of this book is to develop critical 
fatality among students. We were delighted with the 
address on Jargon. Every author should read it. 

ELITE TUNE: By B. .V. Bhutan. 

There are many sublime poems in this little book. 
Mr. Bliusan has many admirers, and many new readers 
are bound to be attracted by the charming poems. 

Critic 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE: By C. K. Webster and Sydney 
Herbert. C corye Allen and Unirin Ltd. IBs. net. 
Pp. :rjo. 

Professor Webster is a famous name in the field of 
International Relations. The book under review which 
he has written in collaboration with his colleague, Mr. 
Sydney Herbert, is the fruit of many years of study 
and thinking. He has had again the advantage of 
frequent visits to Geneva where he came into intimate 
contact with the working of the League machinery. 
Tin' book begins with an introductory chapter oil the 
international organizations as they existed before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. It then discusses the 
influences of the* war itself on the outlook of t lie- 
leaders of different nations. It shows how many men 
of outstanding ability became convinced of the neces- 
sity of organizing an international body for the 
solution of common problems and the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. It then takes us into 
the secrets of the body which was responsible for the 
drafting of the League Covenant. After the discussion 
of these historical preliminaries, the book deals with 
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the different factors of t ho League roust it ution. The 
A^unbly, the Council and the Secretariat of t lie 
League, all come in for a detailed treatment. Their 
.■.imposition and their inter-relations are all brought 
out into clear relief. Along with them the permanent 
Eourt of International . I ustiec is also given suHicicnl 
attention. 

Once the mechanism of the League organization is 
fully described, its duties and achievements conn* in 
for discussion. By illustrations the hook points out 
as to what the League has done during the few years 
of its existence for the pacific, settlement, of disputes, 
and for the reduction and limitation of armaments. 
It devotes a chapter to the consideration of the 
Minorities problem in the different countries of Euroju: 
which was specifically committed to the charge of the 
League for solution. VYY are also acquainted by the 
book with the manner in which the League has 
discharged its obligations in connection with the 
mandatory States. The achievements of the great 
experiment at Geneva in other fields of activity have 
also l>eon elaborated with care by the authors. How 
again side by side with the League of Nations is 
working the international Labour Organization is also 
fully emphasized in the book. Within a compass of 
three hundred and odd pages, the authors have given 
us a vivid and detailed idea of flit* working of the 
League of Nations. 

Xarksii Ghaniu’A Hoy 

METAPHYSICS: By Mahendra Hath Dun. Bub- 
Baked by Pyari Mohan Mukherjee , B.L . , from 3 Dour 
Mohan Mukherjee Street, Calcutta. Price 12 as. 
Pp. 99 and xii. 

This treatise, as its name suggests, deals with subjects 
relating to the prime course of things, such as Time, 
Space, Causation, Vibration and Concept. Some of 
these problems have for sometime past been given 
great prominence not only in Contemporary Physics and 
Mathematics but also they play a prominent part in 
Contemporary Metaphysics. Eminent metaphysicians of 
the Neo-Rcalistic School like Russell, Whitehead, 
Alexander and a host of others have tackled these 
problems from the philosophical point of view and Einstein, 
Eddington, Robb and other great scientists have treated 
them from the scientific stand-point. But it is doubt- 
ful if these have yet been properly understood by ordinary 
people. These problems remain even now as highly 
abstruse as before. So it is gratifying that the author 
has attempted to establish the theory of the doctrine of 
continuity in the cosmic universe in his own way. His 
ideas are all Indian but tinged with his knowledge of 
the Western philosophy and science. In some places 
the author objects to the Western conceptions, viz., the 
conception of atoms and molecules hy Western thinkers 
and has given new theories in their place. Some of 
these seem to be very interesting and illuminating, 
but some of them, I am afraid, need further explanation 
for the absence of which they seem quaint and uncon- 
vincing. However, it must be admitted that the 
author has succeeded within this limited scope of about 
<«me hundred pages in showing that in dealing with, 
these problems science and philosophy have one common 
basis. For this reason alone a patient perusal of this 
treatise will give some food to philosophers and 
scientists to meditate upon. 


FRENCH 

LA FEMME AMERIGA1NE DANS LH MAUI- 
AGE MODF.KXE: /»y Madame Smya Both Dts, 
D. LiP. {Pans): hema her Jin sis for the doctorate 
presented before the hacnlty nj Letters of the l nirersity 
of Paris . Published by Marcel (Hard, 1 Due Soufflot , 
Pans. 

The problem. us suggested by the hook. Is limited 
by time and space; Survey of Modern Marriage: 
from tln i point <>f \ie\\ of Ameriean women. But, the 
author lias successfully transeemleil the* limitations bv 
treating tile subject from a eomprelie'iisivc sociological 
point of vieuv. Ont> feels that she* has not only been 
studying the* problem for years Imt that she 4 aspired 
te> make some* positive e'ont rilmt ion to the mue*lt 
vexed question inducing so many tragedies ami 
e'e>nm lie.*s. Very appropriately, therefore*, tlu; hook 
equms with chapters on the* development eif personality 
and tin* ne*w conception of marriage*. Then follow 
detailed analyses ot the eruditions of divoree, the slate* 
of the* family and tile* status eif the married woman 
with special references to Ameriean womanhood. A 
highly suggestive* and interesting chapter deals with 
Moelern Marriage* in Ameriean Literal lire showing 
forcibly what a fruitful field of social investigation 
lies unexplored in the jungle of eontenquirary novels 
and fiction. The* concluding discussion on new sexual 
morality, maternity rights, revisions of conjugal status 
and the protection of children lead naturally to a 
dignified .and altruistic winding up e>f the thesis which 
was honoured with tin* doctorate: of the 1 University of 
Baris. We congratulate* the* ant hor on the publication 
of this t bought -provoking volume*, which is worthy 
of her intellectuality and liberal culture, and urge: 
the women scholars of India and the* Orient to make* 
exhaustive* surveys of tln*ir res|H»etive nmrraige: systems 
along the line of Dr. Sonya Ruth Das. 

LA SAINTE VIE DE MAHATMA (SANDHI : 
lUj Eleni Saunas. Published by Editions Delachau.r, 
ami Xirsilr S. A., 2P, Bur Street , Dominique, Paris; 
py.lTL 

This is a sincere and artistic homage of a ehmghtcr 
of Modern Greece to the: Indian Saint. Towards the; 
end of the* hook the author definitely says* that “the 
lunik is an net of faith/* She: has offered this noble 
life to tin* coming generation of European children so 
that they may conn: to understand and appreciate the 
Universal principle of Aliimsa or Son-violence 
manifested tn rough the life* of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The whole* lunik is eoni|>osed with delicate artistry 
and pathos of a musical composer. Gandhi appears 
before the Grand Opera anel is made to recite* his own 
story in a mo<t moving manner. Though e ast, in the 
form of a monologue, the* piee-e otters many dramatic 
interludes, gradually leading us to a climax wherein 
Gandhi decides to oiler his life* for the sake: of the 
untouchables through the epic fast. The hook is a 
mining testimony of the fact that there arc many 
rue*n anel women in the* Occident who take* India, 
arid her gre*at sems and daughters, seriously, nay, 
.reverentially. 

Kai.ioas X a<; 

GERMAN 

DIE X< MIDI SOME BASSE BE1 DEN 
INDOGERMANKN ASIEXS : Hy Prof. If. K. 
(iuenlher. Jena ( (lennnny). J. E. Lehmanns Vnlny , 
Munich. Ill'll. 

Very kceir interest is shown in these days in 
Germany in racial problems not only of the German 
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people but also of other nations. Prof. Guenther is a 
well-known writer on this subject. He has published 
in J: F. Lehmann’s Press, Munich, a number of books 
on Races in Germany, Nobility and Race, Races in 
Euro]>e, Racial History of the Romans and the Greeks, 
etc. The book under review has just been brought out. 
It treats of the nordic race among the Indo-Germans of 
Asia. Prof. Guenther investigates the question of the 
original home of the Indo-lranians, goes in quest of 
the nordic clement in Asia and shows that it has for 
the most part been engulfed by other races in Asia. 
Some of the Brahmans of India, espeeilly in the 
North-west of the country, still preserve it intact. 
Professor Guenther belongs to that group of European 
scholars who believe in the antipathy of Buddhism 
towards life. He is of the opinion that Bnddffism 
symbolizes tedium vitae. Prof. Guenther seems to forget 
that the history of Buddhism is brimful of glorious 
examples of heroic deeds of men and the worldly 
grandeur of empires. If Prof. Guenther were in the 
right, no Asoka had been ]H>ssible, and Japan would 
not have been able to become such a mighty power 
in the Fast. It is very dangerous to ignore the histor- 
ical achievements of a religion. One should not keep 
only the doctrines in view which govern and mould 
the life of ascetics in Buddhism, . but pay attention to 
its practical aspect which is mirrored in the doings 
of its votaries as a nation. Moreover, the attitude 
of a religion changes very often, when the world 
with its manifold problems rears its head again and 
again before it. This has been the ease with 
Christianity, too. 

1 would like to remark here, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding, that I am not a Buddhist, but a 
Brahmin from the Pan jab. 

P. Tara (’hand Roy 

HINDI-ENGLISH 

THE KALYAN A KALPATARU: (God Number). 
Edited by C. L. Goswami, M. A., Sastri , Gorakhpur , 
January , 1034. Pay vs 1-308. 

►Special numbers of the Kalyan in Hindi— which 
are like so many useful independent works —intended 
to present in a lucid and popular form different 
aspects of Indian culture and literature have already 
been accorded enthusiastic reception at the hands of 
the general reader. It is this reception that has 
induced the authorities of the Hindi Kalyan to bring 
out an English edition in the form of the Knlyana 
Kalpataru. The number under review consisting of 
articles on theistic topics from the pens of a galaxy 
of renowned scholars is absolutely non-sectarian in 
character. 

It opens with the texts and translations of the 
daily prayers of the most popular of the religious 
systems of the world and contains articles about the 
conception of God according to them. It is profusely 
illustrated with representations of a good many well- 
known religious teachers who flourished at different 
periods of time in various parts of the world. Some 
of these illustrations are multi-coloured and highly 
attractive. Every one who has any* religious tendency 
will go through the volume with not a little interest 
and much profit. 


BENGALI 

R A BIN DR A- JIBAN I, or LIFE OF RABINDRA 
NATH TAGORE. By Prabhnt Kumar Mukhopadhyay . 
Librarian and Professor, Visvabharati. Volume /, 
from 1861 to 1012. Price Its. 1 ; with illustrations 
Rs. o. Pp. lG+o 10 Demy 8vo. Cloth . To be had of 
the Author at Santiniketan , and at the Visva-bharati 
Bookshop, 210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta . 

This is the first detailed biography of Rabindranath 
Tagore. The author has taken great pains to collect 
materials from some members of the Tagore family, 
from some persons connected with the poet or the 
Visvabharati and magazines and other publications. 
He has also . had the advantage of talks with the 
Poet himsdf on many matters. His collection of 
materials has thus been rich, though not exhaustive, 
as he has not apparently taken advantage of the 
proximity of the older professors of Visvabharati. 

The book gives an adequate idea, not only of the 
works of the poet published up to 1912 at present 
available, but also of those which the poet wrote in 
his younger days but has not allowed to be republished. 
It thus enables one to follow the growth of his mind 
and art. From it one t an learn Tagore’s views in 
relation to all important ouestions and problems 
which have agitated the public mind from the time 
of his early manhood. It will be found that he has 
all along tried to think independently. One aspect 
of his personality shows that he has all along been, to 
use present-day political parlance, a constructive 
non -co-operator. So far as the matter contained in the 
book is concerned it is an excellent work. All who 
want to know Tagore as a poet, a novelist, a story- 
writer, a dramatist, an essayist, a journalist, a maker 
of songs, a public mail, an educationalist, etc., must 
read this nook. All future biographers of the poet 
will have to use it until it is superseded. At present 
it is indispensable. The literary and typographical 
execution leaves much room for improvement, as there 
are many spelling and grammatical mistakes. The 
printing is neat. Some of the illustrations have a 
superior artistic quality. 

* MANER KHELA, or MIND’S PLAY. By Bijoy 
JmI Chattopadhyay. l*p. 06+viii. Croim 8vo. Price 
Re. 1. Gupta Friends <0 Co., 11 Colley e Sguare . 
Calcutta. 

This is a fair.; popular presentation of psycho- 
analysis. The author’s style is elegant. It is a 
pleasure to read what he writes. 

He should avoid the occasional use of English 
words in the midst of Bengali sentences. In Bengali 
book English words should always be translated, or 
when their" Bengali equivalents cannot be found or 
coined, they should at least be transliterated. 

ENGL1SH-BENGALI-SANSKRIT DICTIONARY : 
By Binode Bihari KavyaUrtha. I*p. 479+vtii Oroum 
8vo. Cloth . Ary a Ihibli suing Ifoil&e, Silphar. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a very useful little dictionary for Bengali 
school children, 


Chintaharan Chakravarti 
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India’s Foreign Trade in 1933-34 

The Accounts relating to the seaborne trade 
and Navigation of British India for March 1931 
which has just been published gives us detailed 
statistics of the Import and Export trade of 
British India for the last three financial years. 
As our currency policy and indeed our National 
Economy itself depend to a very great extent 
on our export surplus, an analysis of this im- 
portant publication is called for. Such an 
analysis would not only help us in estimating 
our position in the world trade, it would also 
be important for other reasons as well. The 
movements of the Foreign Trade of a country 
for the year just ended would roughly show how 
far the forecasts of ‘recovery’ throughout the 
world are justified by the Trade Returns. Apart 
from the psychological influences which no doubt 
play an important part in these matters, it is 
through the mechanism of the International trade 
that the forces leading towards recovery or 
otherwise make themselves felt in the principal 
countries of the world. A depression which has 
been worldwide should naturally be succeeded 
by a period of recovery which also is worldwide 
in scope. In a previous issue we referred to the 
possibility that it is the upward thrust in 
industry provided by the N. R. A. in America 
which is partly at least, responsible for the slow 
trade revival that has been marked in most of 
the industrial countries. It is not possible at 
this stage to say how' far the “recovery” artificially 
promoted in the U. S. A. is instrumental in 
provoking “revival” elsewhere, but that there i* 
a strong possibility of a causal connection, we 
think, there are few who would deny. 

By a study of the quantity and value of 
the goods internationally traded we may form 
a judgment whether the improvement is merely 
fortuitous or whether there is a substratum of 
economic permanence underlying it. It is common 
knowledge that international trade today is 
characterized by bilateral agreements and “quota” 
schemes. In view of this fact, even more im- 
portant than the study of International trade 
as a whole is a study of the relative importance 
of the countries traded with. Again, in view of 
the appointment by the Legislative Assembly 
of a Committee to examine the effects of the 
‘Ottawa Agreement, the study of relative shares of 
other countries in our foreign trade lias become^ 
very important. 

We are nowadays constantly hearing of 
“Economic Nationalism” and “Economic Plann- 
ing,” both of the ideas generally going together. 
From the point of view of both of these ideals, 
a detailed study of our imports and exports has 


become essential. Within the limits of these 
notes, all these aspects cannot be possibly dealt 
with, besides a complete study of the problem 
with reference to our industrial possibilities ami 
other national economies, though badly wanted, 
would require an amount of painstaking research 
and expert knowledge which is totally beyond 
the scope of these notes. We would merely 
try to analyse here some of the informations 
relating to the Foreign Trade of India which 
are available in the publication mentioned. 

Before we do so it is necessary that we 
discuss some definitions used. Thus Imports 
include goods landed, whether they art? intended 
for “home consumption, bonding or re-exporta- 
tion,” and such articles in the passengers’ 
luggage as are dutiable. The weight recorded 
is the net weight and the values of goods im- 
ported or exported represent, according to the 
provisions of the Indian Sea Customs Act of 
187S, S<je. d(). 

“The, wholesale cash price, less trade discount 
for which goods of the like kind and quality are 
sold or are capable of being sold at the time 
and the place of importation or exportation, as 
the ease may be, without any abatement, or de- 
duction whatever, except, in the ease of goods 
imported, of the duties payable on the importa- 
tion thereof.” 

That, is, the value of the exports is the market 
price less the trade discount, and the value of 
the imports is the market price less trade dis- 
count minus the import duty. The countries 
from which the imports come are the countries 
from which they are consigned, and not necess- 
arily the countries of origin. Ho also the 
countries to which the exports are sent are not 
necessarily the countries where they are consum- 
ed. Owing to the high tariff* walls in most 
countries, the exporting countries are generally 
the countries of origin and the importing countries 
the countries of consumption unless the countries 
referred to are without any sea-hoard. 

Since the imports include the re-exports, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the Balance of Trade 
or of accounts, we should take the export both 
of Indian merchandise and of foreign articles 
(«.fe. the re-exports). F or the purpose of 
studying the effects of the protectionist policy 
or the importance of the imports on 
our national economy, the net imports 
(gross imports minus re-exports) should 
be considered. Since however the re-exports 
do not amount in India to more than three 
to four per cent of the total Imports, we will 
not be liable to any serious error if we take 
the figures of total imports for all purposes. 
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Since the onset of the depression the net 
results of our foreign trade have boon ns follows: 

(In croros of Rupees,*) 

1930-51 1931-32 1932-33 iom 

Exports (Tin linn 

merchandise) 220.0) 153.89 132.41 11(3.31 

Re-exports (Foreign 

merchandise) 5.14 4.(3(3 3.22 3.42 

Ini|X)rts 103.01 125.72 132.27 115.02 

The net imports and the Balance of trade 
in merchandise were as follows 

(In orores of Rupees) 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-31 
Net Imports 157.87 121.0(3 129.05 111.00 

Exports 220.49 155.89 132.41 11(3.31 

Balance of Trade 

in merchandise (32.(32 31.83 3.3(3 31.71 

In addition to this there were heavy exports 
of gold during these years, - 57.98 croros in 

1931-32, (35.53 crores in 1932-33 and 57.05 crores 
during 1933-34. So also we have to include 
private import of silver and export of currency 
notes. As against these, we have to consider 
Council Bills, sterling purchases in India, 
payments in India to Local Bodies, etc. against 
proceeds of sterling loans floated by them in 
London, as also remittance bv other nuyms and 
to other countries. 


The total visible Balance of Trade bus been 
as follows: 


(In crores 

of rupees) 


1 930-31 


933-34 

Balance of Trade 
in merchandise : 62*52 



Balance of Transac- 
tions in treasure: -24*45 

r>5-or) oi-y:s 

■ U » 

Visible Balance of 

Trade: 37*60 

90M8 OS-29 

91*94 


We can account for a part by means of 
Council Bills, purchases of sterling and other 
Government remittances to the U. K., interest 
drafts on Lidia in respect of Government of India 
securities less sterling transfers on London sold 
in India and Transfers of Government securities. 

The residuals amounting to 37*52 crores in 
1930-31, 5(3* 1(3 crores in 1931-32, 19*0(3 crores in 

1932-33 and 31*50 croros in 1933-34 have to be 
explained by remittance of funds from U. K. 
in other ways or from other countries, or as 
being due to temporary accommodation. 

It will be seen from the above that our net 
imports have dwindled from 157*87 crores in 
1930-31 steadily to 111*6(1 crores in 1933-34 which 
is a decrease by about 29*4 per cent. Of this 
a part at least must be ; attributed to the 
protectionist policy we have adopted. At the 
same time, our exports had a catastrophic drop, 
on the 1930-31 figure by 29*2 per cent, during 
the single year, 1931-32 and by 10*5 per cent, 
more during the next year, that is, by 39*7 per 

* The figures do not include the value of Railway 
materials imported direct by the State Railways. 


cont. on the whole. But for the enormous cxn m 
of Gold , there would have been a crisis in ( l l( ! 
Indian Finances during the first part of 1933-31.' 

During 1933-34, there has been a very decide ! 
improvement in our export trade which ha- 
increased by 10.(3 per cent on the previous year - 
figure. The position is incomparably sound a- 
eompared with the previous year, though the 
export figure is still much lower. This is because 
the Balance of Trade is much higher. 

The Balace of Trade in merchandise fell to 
Us. 34.83 crores in 1931-32 which is a dangerously 
low level since, the needs of the Secretary of State 
are nearly 35 crores annually. The export of about 
58 crores worth of gold during the latter half, 
however, led to a substantially active balance in 
favour of India. In 1932-33, however, the export 
surplus fell to only 3.3(3 crores which is only 
about one-tenth of the Secretary of States’ needs. 
A serious financial dislocation would have resulted 
unless it were for the exodus of gold on so large 
a scale. During this year about (35.53 crores 
worth of gold moved from India to the United 
Kingdom. During the year 1933-34, the export 
surplus has gone up to 31.71 crores which is just 
equal to the figure for 1931-32. The average 
balances of trade in niarehamlise before the 
depression were as follows : 



(In crores of 

rupees) 


Balance of 

Total Visible 


Trade in 

Balance 


Merchandise 

of Trade 

1922-23 

90.01 

29.75 

1923-24 

144.88 

90.23 

1924-25 

155.01 

60.74 

1925-26 

1(31.13 

109.25 

1926-27 

79.47 

10.14 

1927-28 

SI. 98 

49.79 

1928-29 

80.17 

52.11 

1929-30 

78.98 

52.78 

From the 

above table it will be evi lent to 


what extent the . changing conditions of the 
depression have adversely aflected the secure 
position of Lidia in International Trade. 

Before entering into details, we note the 
changes in the following major subdivisions of 
the Imports and Exports. Class I consists of 
“Food Drink and Tobacco,” Class II of “Raw 
materials* and produce and Articles mainly un- 
manufactured” while Class III consists of 
“Articles wholly or mainly manufactured.” 


Imports 

(in crores of rupees) 



1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

Class 1 

18.24 

14.82 

12.21 

Class II 

20.85 

20.49 

>5.27 

Class III 

83.89 

94.53 

85.21 

Total 

126.37 

132.58 

1 15.38 


It is clear from the above that though 1 932-33 
has been the worst year so far, the value of the 
Imports as a whole in that year has been the 
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:hcst, the increase being substantial (12.6 per 
lit ) with respect to ('lass IIT. Again, although 
m* have reasons to believe that forces leading 
m recovery have been already operating during 
i 933-31, we find that the total import trade lms 
fallen by 12.9 per cent from the 1932*33 level 
and is still below the 1931 -22 level, by 8.7 per 
cent. If any general observation we are to make, 
it. is that in India probably the level of income 
was still going lower in 1933-3-1 while in other 
countries, the level of income had distinctly 
gone up. If the “Recovery” is due to world 
factors, as there arc ample reasons to believe. it 
is reasonable to expect that owing to backward 
economic organization, the wave of prosperity 
should take some time in making its efiect fell 
in our country. 

The following is the corresponding table 
relating to Exports : 

Exports 


(in et’ores of rupees) 




1931-32 

1932-33 1 93.3-31 

Rlass 


•11.3! 

.36.112 

('lass 

II 

66.9S 

51.92 6S.93 

( 'lass 

HI 

12.62 

.38. |s 39.92 

Total 


155.89 

132.11 

With 

tin 

“return of 

pro>peril.y,” tin value < 


our exports has risen, though it is .still below the 
19dl-o2 level, the increase being th mn.-t remark- 
able in ease of raw materials (ela II). This is 
only as it should be. 

( oming to greater details, the most, important 
variation in ('lass I Imports ha- been with 
regard to sugar. Tin- value of sugar imported 
was Ks. (117 likhs in 1931-32, Its. |2.3 lakhs in 
1932-33 and only Its. 271 lakhs in 1*333-:: 1. Tie 
decrease in 1933-31 is by Rs. 152 lakhs (3<J percent) 
us compared with 1932-33 and Rs. 3 Hi lakhs 
(ofi per cent) as compared with 1931-32. hi flii- 
particular case the phenomenal decrease is clearly 
<lue to the high tariff. The other important 
change is with regard to tobacco for which the 
decrease is Rs. 21.78 lakhs 25.6 per cent) on tin* 
1932-33 value (Rs. 99.91 lakhs. Ruder class II, 
the most serious decrease has been with regard 
to raw cotton and oils. The former shows a 
decrease of Rs. 370 lakhs on the previous year’s 
figure of Rs. 723.7 lakhs, which means a decrease 
of 51 per cent. As regards the lattcn; the total 
import (luring 1931-32 was Rs. 972 lakhs from 
which it has progressively declined to Rs. 681.3 
lakhs during 1930-31, a decrease by Rs. 271 lakhs 
or by about 30 per cent. Ruder class III, we 
find an increase in the imports of “Rutlorv, 
hardware, implements and instruments” by 
Rs. 61 lakhs, of machinery by Rs. lNU.is lakhs, 
of silk yarns and manufactures by 75.0 lakhs and 
of woollen yarns and manufactures by SIRS lakhs, 
over the 1931-32 figure. The import of the last 
two items has been less in 1933-31 than in 
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1932-33. The highest increase is under machinery 
which registers an increase of about. 20 per cent 
over the previous year’s figure. 

As regards Exports under class I, there has 
been a serious decrease with regard to “drain, 
PuRe, ami Flour” a^ compared with the previous 
year. On the other hand, tea shows a decided 
improvement. Tin* decrease in the former ease is 
by -133 lakhs (27 p. e.) and 862 lakhs (12 p. e.) as 
compared with 1932-33 and 1933-31 respectively, 
while the increase in ease of the latter is by 
IN. 269 lakhs (15.7 p. e.) over 1932-33. Under 
( lass II, except for oilcake almost all the items 
show an increase over the previous year’s figures, 
and except for rubber, seeds and wool, the 
figures are well over the 1931-32 values. The 
most noticeable increases are with regard to Raw 
( niton (Rs. (Rs lakhs; Seeds (Rs. 235 lakhs). 
Hides and skins (I{s. 1 IS lakhs), “Rums, resins 
and lae” (IN. 123 lakhs) and Jute (Ks. 120 lakhs\ 
The percentage increases over the previous year 
are 30.1, 2o.s, 53.5, 90.0 and 12.3 respectively. In 
Rlass HI, tin* only articles which have shown any 
serious decrease on the last year’s figures are 
when we compare the 193.3-3-1 returns with tin* 
19.31-32 # figure.-. We find the same thing while 
“Hides and Skins,” and “Woolen yarns and manu- 
factures” show decided increase, yarns and mutiii- 
faetures of Jute and Rotton shown serious decline. 
“Hides and Skins” show' the largest increase 
( ; IN. !07 lakhs, or 22.1 p. e.) while the most 
-orioiis deeivn-es an* with regard to “Rotton yarns 
and mainifaelures” ( -Ks. 56 lakhs, or 17 p. <\), and 
“Jute yarns and manufactures” (' IN. 31 lakhs, 
or 1.5 p. e.). If we compare with 1951-32, Rotton 
yarns and manufactures have fallen by IN. 209 
lakhs (13.5 p. e.) and Jute yarns and manufacture 
by IN. 51.9 lakh.**. (2.5 p. e ). In the former, tin* 
elleet of Japanese competition is evident. 

It will thus he seen that on the whole the 
imports have declined as compared to the 
previous year, tlie only substantial increases being 
under the heads “Cutlery, Hardware and Imple- 
ment.-” and “Machinery.” The increase in the 
import of machinery is certainly beneficial to the 
national economy. If this decline in imports bad 
taken place together with an increase on the level 
of national income, we could be reasonably sure 
that our country is becoming more and more 
self-sufficing as regards manufactured goods. As 
regards exports, it is encouraging that the position 
of tea, hides and skins, seeds, raw cotton and jute 
is * definitely better than in the previous year 
and except for cotton and jute yarns 
and manufactures, most items show either 
an increase or only a small decrease. On 
the whole we think we are justified in concluding 
that India’s position, so far as her external trade 
is concerned, is distinctly brighter than in the 
previous year. 

Saii.kndka Nath Sicx-UrrrA 
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Indian Insurance 

Lifk Assi kanvk Companies and Iwomk Tax 

For some time past. Indian Lifo Offices have 
been challenging the equity of the present practice 
of milking* the income tax assessable on the 
annual average of the actuarial surplus. In a case 
before the Lahore High Court, the Bharat 
contended that on “such parts of the surplus as 
an* distributed amongst the participating policy- 
holders, being expenditures necessary for the 
earning of profits,” no income-tax should be 
assessed on it but the High Court, did not agree 
with the. contention as, in their opinion, “any 
expenditure incurred solely for the purpose of 
earning profits would ordinarily precede and not 
follow the accrual of profits.” The “Laksmi” is 
also contesting the equity of such assessments on 
the ground that ‘bonus distributed among the 
participating policy-holders represent tie* return of 
the excess amount collected in advance from the 
policy-holders” and as such cannot he considered 
to constitute the “income, profits and gains” of a 
company. - If any tax were to be assessed it 
would be assessed only upon the surplus 
which are distributed to shareholders as 
dividends. Mr. II. E. Jones, who has made 
a deep study of the subject, read an interesting 

paper on the “Indian Life Assurance 

Companies’ Asscsment to Income Tax,” in the 
last session of the Indian Insurance ( \ inference, 
where he made referrenees to the practice in 
England. Before the. appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Income Tax in lb: *5, the Income 
Tax authorities in England had the option to assess 
Life Assurance Companies, to income tax either 
on the profits as aetuarially ascertained or on 
their “Interests less Expenses” whichever was 
higher. But since then the Law has been 

amended “excluding such proportions of the profits, 
for the purpose of Income Tax” as belonged to 
or was allocated to or reserved for or expended 
on behalf of policy-holders or annuitants. This 
is what appears to be a fair and equitable basis 
of assessment and obtains almost everywhere 

excepting India when*, curiously enough, the 
Income 'fax is assessed on the whole-actuarial 
surplus, whether it be meant for the policyholders 
or the shareholders. 

“Tjik E.mimkk of India” Rksults 

The Empire of India is one of the “Big Five” 
of the Indian life offices and although measured 
by the standard of new business it stands 
fourth, it easily comes out. as the second best 
with a life fund of about Rs. 382.25 lakhs. 
Evidently it has no craze for huge business 
figures, and its reputation as an intrinsically safe 
and sound life office is unquestionable. During 
the year ended February 2s, 1934, the Company 
has written a business of Rs. 1,38,24,000 distri- 
buted over 7002 policies, which marks an 
increase of Rs. 25,08,000 over the figures of the 
previous year. The total number of policies at 


the end of the year was 57,039 assuring a sum 
of Rs. 1 1,10,0 1, S55, inclusive of bonuses and 
assurances. As regards investments tile Empire 
follows a conservative policy and restricts itself 
to investments in Government and other 
securities repayable at par at fixed dates. At 
the end of the year the total assets amounted to 
Rs. 4,37,51,013. The Life-fund which stood at 
Rs. 3,82,25,855, showed the satisfactory increase 
of Rs. 19,09,831. An additional source of 
strength to the Company consists in the various 
Reserves it has sot up, the Life Insurance Fund 
Reserve, The Investment Reserve, the Surrender 
Value Reserve, -which, in all, amounts to 
R'. .31,73,819. The low expense ratio of the 

Company is specially gratifying, being only 
22 1 per cent, last year. With its rigorous 
selection of lives, favourable mortality experience, 
low premium rates and economical management, 
tin- Empire of India is certainly eminently 
worthy of setting an example to lute-comers in 
tin* field. 

Pkk Caimta Insi uanck in India 
India possesses the record of having the 
lowest per capita insurance. While this is 
doubtless a deplorable reflection on the stage of 
our insurance development, it is at tin* same time 
an encouraging indication of the scope, opportunity 
and duty that lie ahead of us. In opening the 
M\ sore Insurance Ofliicc tin* other day Mr. S. I*. 
Eajagopalachari, Member of Council, Government 
of Mysore, made certain interesting observations. 
Comparing the position of Indian Insurance 
with that of other countries he said that the 

total life insurance on the books of all the 
Indian companies put together conies to only 
a fraction of the total insurance written by 
a single large company in the U. S. A., 
Canada, or even Japan. Hardly five per cent, 
of the insura hie population are protected 
by insurance and according to tin* calcula- 
tions of an (‘Xpert., said Air. Eajagopalachari, 

the total sum assured by all the Indian 

companies worked out to only about Re. 1 
per head of the population as compared to 

Rs. 300 in Britain. According to the figures 
quoted by Sir P. Thakurdas on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of the Oriental, 
the total number of policies existing in India 
is 7,14,000 assuring 108 crores which works out 
to Rs. 4-12 per head of the population as against 
Rs. 2,000 per head in the IT. S. A., and Rs. 4 00 
in Japan. Sir P. C. liny in his presidential 
address of the last session of ■ the Indian 
Insurance Conference gave as his estimate that 
“one person in every 500 holds an insurance 
policy on his life and the per capita insurance 
in India is only Rs. 5 whereas in America two 
out of every three persons hold policies and the 
per capita insurance is Rs. 2,000.” Although 
these estimates vary being approximately based 
on different kinds of data, the fact remains 
certain that in spite of the remarkable progress 
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• f Indian Insurance in recent years mu* /«r 
'//nV*/ insurance is still the lowest in the world. 

Ori'kntai/s Brilliant Ri:<oui> 

The Diamond Jubilee (Vlehration of the 

< iriental Government. Security Life Insurance 
t o. Ltd. is a landmark in the history of Indian 
Life Insurance. The six decades that the 

< Oriental has lived, have been a period of remark- 

able achievement. From a humble beginning in 
iS7 4 it has steadily f.»rjrod ahead and today 
-funds as India’s biggest life * »f Ii< % <\ with rami- 
fications all over the country and even beyond 
ihe seas. Its pi ogress reads like* a romance by 
reason of the odds if, had to lie-lit in overcoming 
l he determined opposition offered by interests 
already strongly entrenched. In INS I ten years 
after the company rami' into being the Oriimtal 
had a total assurance of Rs. ir>f)i/ 4 lakhs with an 
annual income of more than Ks. IP/* lakhs and 
a fund of about Bs. 1 ( i/-> lakhs. By 191 I, these 

figures rose upto Rs. 1237 lakhs, Rs. 7 L* 1 /•> lakhs 

and Rs. 173 lakhs respectively. Remarkable as 
fhis advance was, still more so was the progress 
made during Ihe decade following 1923. In 
that, year the Company issued 779(1 policies 
assuring Rs. 171 lakhs whereas in 1933, 3NJ91 
poliejes have been issued for an aggregate 
assurance of Rs. 70 1 lakhs. The total number 
of' policies issued during the decade was 2, 12,120 
for an assurance of Rs. boob lakhs and the 
annual premium income increased from Rs. 7!) 

lakhs to Rs. 219 lakhs. An idea of the magni- 

ficent position attained by the Oriental will be 
available from the fact that at the end of 1933, 
it bad on its hooks a total business of more 
than Rs. 1703 lakhs, with an annual income of 
above Rs. 343 lakhs, and a fund exceeding 
Rs. 1 130 lakhs, having so far paid away moie 

i ban Us. Ib27 lakhs in claims. With such 
brilliant records in the past the Oriental may 
reasonably look forward to a still brighter future, 
and may justly claim to he an ideal ami 
inspiration for all Indian indigenous institutions. 

Ri:sri/rs of tiik National Indian 

Lstahlished in 190(> under the aegis of Messrs. 
Martin A r Co., the National Indian Life Insurance 
Co., has passed its adolescence, audits early years 
it has well utilized in building itself upon a 
strong foundation. It cannot, of course, boa.-t 
of big new business figures nor of an expansion 
such as its age would presuppose. As a matter 
of fact younger companies have made much 
larger headway. But if the National Indian has 
been less energetic in pursuing a policy of 
Expansion, that is because it has always aimed 
more at quality than quantity. During the year 


ended Dee. .»!, 1933, the National Indimi received 
3bm; proposals for Rs. 3(i, I l.Sbi), of which KibfJ 
resulted in policies assuring on the aggregate 
a^ siuu^of Rs. 2 1,2, ,. >.»(>, showing an increase of 
Rs. lakhs <>wr ( R* • figures of ihe previous 

year. \\ bile this i> '•aiLlaefnrv, we are inclined 
(o advise the ( ompany to make endeavours for 
a more vigorous expansion, d’he National Indian 
js lorlunate in having Sir R. N. Monkhcrjee at 
its helm and any attempts made hv it toward* 
expansion should he amply rewarded. Apart 
jrom anything else, the name of Sir Rajemlranalh 
is in itself a guarantee of >nund and cautious 
policy. 


Foreign Insurance 

Insi i; \n< i:-Mim)i:i) ( •. S. A. 

Ihe l n it* ‘d Slates of America had the world 
in insurance. Her tremendous progress in this 
direction reads more like fidimi than fact. The 
enormous proportions of insurance in the l\S. A. 
constitute positive proofs of file excellent habits 
of “thrift and economy” of her people, and their 
sense of obligation to their dependents. The 
financial <k*vc|upment n| a nation, if i- said, L 
measured by the // r ntjtiht insurance if, earrie>, 
and judged by that standard the l'. S. A. is by 
far the most advanced country in the world. J 
jus! quote a few lads and figures to shew the 
tremendous nature of the operations of the 
Insurance companies in the [\ S. A. In 1932, a 
sum of about 7>2f>9 millions was paid info 
Insurance Companies as premiums for all kinds 
lire, life and casualty. ThL imposing figure repre- 
sented 12 per cent roughly of the national 
income. At the end of lb32, life insurance 
alone had assets S20,700 millions, as against 
51s,. SOU millions in 1330 and S 17,0011 millions 
in 1029 distributed every year over the, “whole 
sweep of sound American trade, commerce and 
enterprises.” During the throe years 1020-1032, 
insurance companies of all classifications in the 
1’. S A. paid the policyholders and the beneficiaries 
to the extent of SI 1,722 1/2 millions. In 1933 new 
life business alone amounted to S13,000 millions 
and although it was about 10. 1 percent less 
than . the figure of the previous year, the fact 
must lie remembered that conditions were any- 
thing hut ' favourable. Exact figures are not 
yet available, hut it is estimated that during the 
year life offices will have disbursed S3100 
miliums ; S217b millions going to policyholders, 
and the remainder of S92‘> millions to widows 
a-nd orphans. 

M. G. 






INDIANS ABROAD 



By B KN A KNI I) AS : CH ATT R V EIH 


Arya Samaj in the Colonies 

Whosoever happens to £*■< ► to tlx* colonies 
cannot hut ho si ruck by the wonderful work 
that tho Aryasamaj has been doing there for 
fcjio social and educational progress of tho 
Indians settled in those* parts. In fact, it is 
our conviction that one must go to tin* colonies 
to realize the potentialities of Arvasamnj as an 
institution for tho regeneration of Hindu 
society. Schools for hoys and girls that are 
being* conducted so efficiently hear testimony to 
the managing capacity of the Aryasamajists in 
the colonies. The Aryasamajists abroad are a 
small minority compared to the followers of 
other social or religious organizations, hut they 
are a compact body fired hy enthusiasm and 
determined to do their work wholeheartedly. 


It was really unfortunate that: these colonial 
Aryasamajists had so long been neglected by 
(he Aryasamajos at home who did not appreciate 
tli<* work of their compatriots abroad. This 
period of negligence has happily now passed 
and it appears from tile booklet, ‘Videshon 
Main Aryasamaj’ published by the Sarvadeshika 
Sabha of Delhi that the Home Aryasmnaj is 
now alive to the problems of social and 
educational progress of our countrymen overseas. 
We have already referred to the above-mentioned 
booklet iu these columns and are now placing 
a few suggestions before the authorities of the 
Sarvadeshika Sabha for consideration. 

The first thing that the Sabha ought to do 
i> to invite a small conference of workers who 
have been in the colonics and who have got 



Bhai Furman and 
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personal experience of the situation there. The 
lore most ainonj; them are Sjt. Bhai Parmanand, 
Principal Ham Dcva, Slirimati Shan no Devi, 
Shriman Mehta Jaimini ami Swami Shankaranaml. 
The eonferenee may he held in October next 
ami in the meanwhile the Sabha can invite* full 
report of work done by the different Aryasamajes 
in the colonies along with their suggestions. 
A questionnaire printed in English, Hindi and 
(lujerati should he widely circulated among; 
colonial Indians. 

Foreign Mission Department. of the Aryasamaj 
has to be organized on a sound basis. 
Unfortunately this work has not received the 
serious attention that it undoubtedly deserves. 

Broad outlines am! policy of the work to be 
done in the colonies may be settled by the con- 
ference but there arc certain problems that 
require immediate and thorough discussion in 
the press. 

The Sarvadeshika Sabha ought. to send a 
deputation of at least, two workers to see the 
condition of Aryasamajis in the Colonies. Sjt, 
Sudhakarjt. the Secretary of the Sabha, and Swami 
Bh&woni jDftJral will make a good combination and 
they should ne sent to East Africa and Mauritius 
for the present. The Sabha has got funds at 
its disposal and ought, not. to grudge this* expen- 
diture. I wonder if the Sabha realizes that this 
tour is absolutely essential for the proper organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Mission Department. 


There have appeared from time to time 
complaints in the Press regarding some of the 
preachers that have gone to the colonies. The? ■ 
writer of the booklet, “Videshon Main Ary a 
sainaj,” has referred to these complaints. They 
require thorough investigation at the hands of 
responsible people. 

Steps should be taken for the compilation 

of a bigger history of the Aryasamaj in the 
colonies. The President and Secretary of the 
Sablm have already declared their intention to 
publish this book and tin* work should be begun 
without any further delay. We may add here 
that it was nine years ago that a resolution to 
this effect was passed at the Dayanand Centen- 
ary at Muttra in February 1 D2f> and the work 
ha- already been delayed too much. 

There are not less than three millions o! 
our countrymen in the colonies and out of them 
more than two millions are Hindus. They stand 
in need of our guidance. A number of tliem 

are fairly well-to-do and it is almost certain 
tlmt the Foreign Mission Department, of the 
Ajfrtsamaj will find adequate financial support 
if the work is taken up in right earnest. I 
hare given these suggestions not as an Arya- 
samajist. In fact, I do not belong to that 

Society but I stiongly believe ihat. Aryasamaj 

is tin* only organization among the Hindus that 
can be entrusted with this important work of 
connecting India with Greater India culturally. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Miss Leita Nujmuddiu 

Miss Lhita Najmuddin stood first among 
the girl candidates in the Matriculation 
Examination of the Panjab University. She 
beat all previous records by securing (58D marks. 
She is only 14 years. 


Srimati Xilima l>utt 

Skimati Nilima Dutt of tin* St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi, was awarded the M. Maklmn Lai 
Gold medal for being the best Hindu Lady 
candidate in the University at the 12th Convocation 
of the Delhi University. . 


GLEANINGS 


Making the City Smokeless and Dustless 

Mellon I list it tile’s | in Pittsburgh | election to 
esent its pun* air campaign plans to medical 
►eieties is consistent with its handling of the 
ohlem from the very start of its investigation. 

is a matter of record that campaigns against 
loke and dust wet satisfactory results only in 
ies where physicians taken leading hand. There 
also the oft-repeated Institute declaration that 
ice pure air is primarily a medical consideration. 


me necessity [or meoieai leaoeisunp 
disregarded. 


Ahum with the promuhjal ion ol the moden 
campaign plan, tin* Institute has expressed the opinioi 
that an unusual opportunity exists to make prow res: 
in the restoration of hywienieallx pure air to tin 
cities, and it macs medical -societies to assert thei 
leadership. It is pointed out that the srientila 
research workers, eiiainecrs, and others who wouh 
he <'iit rusted with the execution of a munieipa 
prow-ram want to know what sithslaiices, now presen 




Air hygiene studies arc carried on in 
laboratories on a comprehensive scale 


Air pollution is found by recording 
nit ra-violet. rays received from snn 






A steel plant in operation. The principal 
fuel is bituminous coal that is being 
properly used in the furnaces 


Smokeless firing of locomotives. Engines in 
the Pennsylvania yards in Pittslmrgh 
ready for rail service 
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in city air, must conn* out to make that air 
conform to the necessities of human comfort and 
health. They wish to have the physicians set the 

limit for smokclessness and dustlessness. 

For the henetit, of the layman who might he 

constrained to think the physicians have been unduly 

hesitant or dilatory in asserting their leadership in 

this important, matter, it should be explained that 
only recently have leading combustion engineers and 
other related specialists fully demonstrated their 
ability to fill a prescription for the smokeless and 
dustlcss operation of small as well as large fuel- 
burning plants, to he done practically and at 
reasonable cost, hi these demonstrations, of course, 
they are employing appliances, processed fuels, and 
tiring methods brought to perfection in the last few 
years. I’nder these al tenHl circumstances, it can 
now be said with assurance that, if the physicians 
will write a prescription setting up reasonable 
standards of dustlessness and smokelessness, the 
engineers can till it without committing fuel consumer, 
to costly, experimental ventures. Always heretofore 
there, has been the objection from some, quarters that 
while pure air is a city asset of fundamental value 
its attainment could hot be secured save at undue 
expense. Thanks to the cllbrts of inventors, research 
workers, manufacturers, and progressive fuel producers, 
that objection no longer holds good. Fight y percent 
of the solid particles now emitted bv stacks where 
solid fuel or refuse is burned can be kept r out of the 
air by tested appliances and processes that are not 
burdensomely expensive. In many eases, a large 
percentage of the cost would he returned as direct 
savings. 

It has been reported that certain derivatives of 
tar will, through repeated irritation, cause cancer of 
the skin. These derivatives are among the constituents 
of soft coal and oil smoke, and may also enter the 
air from other industrial sources; 

Dr. Jerome Meyers, of the New York Department 
of Health, made a very interesting partial survey 
in this field a few years ago, in which he called 
attention to the apparent parallelism of high smoke 
content of the air and incidence of cancer. This 
study should be resumed in the light of most 
recent information • and the improvement in the 
gathering and compiling of cancer statistics in 
New York City. 

Other reported experiences and investigations 
include other harm done to health by dust, gases, or 
unburned (atomized) oil coming from stacks, and 
various metallic oxides and chemical substances 
thrown oil’ by domestic and commercial incinerators 
and industrial plants. 

Preventable smoke and dust clouds that obstruct 


solar radiation and fill the nose, throat and lungs 
with irritants are perilous. 

- -Srienti/ie A/urricmt 

The Long-Tailed Fowl 

One of the most peculiar specimens of fowl. It 
is produced only in Oshiuo-mura, Xagaoka-gun, 
Koeni prefecture. Them an* white and pale violet 
c dored fowls. Only the cook has long tail while 
tin* lien does not differ from any common hen. 
Tho longest tail measures about 2d feot. These 
cocks live about 10 years. The best long tailed cock 
is worth more than Yen J,i.)00. They are very frail, 
and naturally difficult to raise. About I JO eggs a 
year laid, and it is difficult to raise even one cock 
e\eti out of 200 eggs. 

—Ihii-Xi/ipftH 



Long-Tailed Fowl 



.sejcss 



NOTES 



Lying Anti-Indian Propaganda in 
Great Britain 

In recent years there has been a much 
larger volume of anti-Indian propaganda in 
Great Britain and America than perhaps ever 
before. The object is obvious — to prevent 
any real transfer of power in India to Indian 
hands. There have been many lying propa- 
ganda books. One of the latest is "Letters 
of an Indian Judge to an English Gentle- 
woman,” published by Messrs. Lovat Dickson. 
In a preliminary note to this book the 
publishers say that they have satisfied them- 
selves that the letters are genuine. The 
Indian opinion on the contrary would and 
must be that they are fictitious and constitute 
lying propaganda of a not too clever character. 
In fact the forgery is quite transparent. 

The "English Gentlewoman” to whom the 
letters arc alleged to have been addressed 
remains incognito. So Indians cannot cross- 
examine her. All the letters except one are 
anonymous. The one which is signed bears 
the signature of "Arvind Nehra,” who is 
said to be or to have been an Indian 
Judge and a delegate to the Hound Table 
Conference in London. Now, "Arvind Nehra” 
is not and cannot be an Indian name, though 
"Arvind” is reminiscent of Aurobindo Ghose 
and "Nehra” of Jawaharlal Nehru. In the 
second place, to the best of our knowledge 
there has never been — at least recently, an 
Indian High Court or District Judge of that 
name. In the third place, no Indian Judge 
was a delegate to the R. T. C. In the fourth 
place, no provincial Governor has ever been 
assassinated by an Indian — in any case hone 
•during the R. T. ‘C. sessions. In the fifth 
place, there is no province named the 

89—18 


"Northern Provinces” over which the 
assassinated Governor was said to have been 
ruling. 

Let us now look at the story told in the 
letter signed by this Arvind Nehra. 'Phis mail 
was said lo have received his education 
at Cambridge. Cambridge Colleges and 
Cambridge men ought therefore to be able to 
spot him. It is curious that both Aurobindo 
Ghose ibid Jawalmrlal Nehru were educated at 
Cambridge. When at the Round 'Fable Confer- 
ence, one day while taking a stroll on the 
road, Arvind Nehra saw a poster, "Governor 
of the Northern Provinces Assassinated,” 
and wrote he to the "English Gentlewoman”: 

"Horrified, as you may imagine, I bought a paper, 
and learn it is my son, my first-born son Arvind, 
who has done this thing. He has announced that 
it is for India's freedom he has struck a blow. He 
lies, I hear, in the hospital, because he has also 
tried to shoot himself." 

Hindu fathers do not give their own 
proper names to their sous — no Hindu whose 
proper name is "Arvind” will name his son 
"Arvind.” This is an additional reason for 
concluding that the letters to an English 
(rpntle woman are a forgery. Let us, however, 
proceed with the story, as told in The 
Hi ruins ta n Times. 

The’ judge returns to India. Proceeding 
to the hospital where his son lies, he finds the 
Senior Police officer in charge' at the bedside 
of the assassin. Is it the rule in India for Senior 
Police officers to be in charge of hospitals ? 
Of course, in imaginary countries they may 
be ! This Police Officer is a friend of the 
judge. So when the two friends met, the 
policeman shook his head and said : "It is 
a terrible thing for you. The best thing that 
can happen to the boy now is. . .” He did 
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Paper really purported to make any such 
transfer and as if the constitution outlined 
therein involved any risk of loosening of the 
British hold on India ! Sir Laurie laid down 
the proviso that the transfer, which in his 
opinion should have been made fifteen years 
ago, should be accompanied by three conditions, 
namely, “adequate finance, entry of Indian 
States into the Federation and adequate 
safe-guards capable of enforcement.” 

But there can be no adequate finance so 
long as there is a highly paid British army of 
occupation in India, so long as there is a 
very expensive civil administration with 
lavishly paid British personnel at the top, 
and consequently so long as there is quite in- 
adequate expenditure in the ‘nation-building’ 
departments. 

The entry of the Indian States into the 
Federation is calculated to nullify popular 
government. For the States, according to 
to the White Paper, would have a dispropor- 
tionately large number of seats in the Federal 
Legislature to be filled, not by men elected 
by the States’ people, but by nominees of the 
Princes. Thus their entry will prevent the 
transfer of power from British hands to those 
of the representatives of the people. It will 
also, as we shall show below, prevent India 
from ever becoming a Dominion, not to 
speak of her becoming independent. 

And then Sir Laurie wants “adequate 
safe-guards,” too. Indians understand what 
they mean. They arc a negation of freedom. 

States' Entry into Federation and 
Prevention of Dominion Status 

It is common knowledge that the entry 
of the Indian States into the Federation and 
the assigning to the nominees of their Rulers 
an excessive number of seats in the Federal 
Legislature are calculated to reduce to 
irnpotency the forces of nationalism in that 
Legislature. But it is not so generally 
understood that their entry inty) the Federation 
is calculated also to prevent India from ever 
becoming a Dominion. The following extract 
from an address delivered in Poona on the 
15th May last by Mr. R. G. Pradhan shows 
how an India federated a la the White Paper 
is not likely ever to become a Dominion : 


"Its basic principle of an All-India Federation,, 
with paramountcy as regards Indian States vested 
in the Crown with its perpetuation of existing rela- 
tions between them and the British Government 
--which relations will ever debar them from attain- 
ing Dominion Status— and with its den*'! of any 
recognized place in the constitution to the people 
in the States, will be found to be a permanent 
and serious barrier to our own full growth into a 
Dominion, much less into an independent nation. 
The scheme as regards the Centre is so cleverly 
and ingeniously devised as to delay indefinitely, if 
not altogether to prevent, our becoming a Dominion 
as defined in the Statute of Westminster, and to 
prevent absolutely our claiming independence as a 
right constitutionally arising from Dominion Status. 

"In the first place, the achievement of Dominion 
Status is extremely problematical. But suppose at 
some remote period, it is achieved somehow and 
Federal India then claims the constitutional right 
to secede. That claim will be countered by the 
cogent argument that it cannot be conceded without 
disintegration of the Federation itself, in other 
words, that Federal India as such cannot claim 
independence constitutionally, inasmuch as it con- 
tains two elements, one of which does not 
and cannot have Dominon Status owing to the 
paramountcy of the British Crown. It is this 
constitutional implication that has made the British- 
Government so much enamoured of the scheme of 
an All-India Federation. 

"I shall put it differently. The British Government 
is confident that it will be able to put down any 
attempt on the part of India to sever the British, 
connexion by force. But the question assumes a 
different aspect when a Dominion wishes to exercise 
the constitutional right to secede. Such exercise of a 
constitutional right cannot be put down by force. So 
the rise of such a situation itself must be provided 
against and what should be done is to devise a 
scheme which will prevent such a claim being made, 
and even though made, being constitutionally* 
recognized. And this is what has been done in the 
White Paper Scheme/' 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s argument appears to- 
ns flawless and shows up the cunning state- 
craft of the authors of the White Paper. His 
reasoning may induce a mood of despondency 
in those who want India to be by constitutional 
methods a Dominion and afterwards, if need 
be, an independent country. But those who- 
believe in any revolutionary method may 
perhaps rejoice that, by preventing constitu- 
tional evolution, the White Paper has been 
unintentionally promoting their cause and. 
facilitating recruitment to. their ranks. 

Ignorance or Deliberate Mis~ 
representation ? 

It is said to be generally believed in Great 
Britain that the White Paper is-.- acceptable to 
the majority of Indiai^s. If^o, it shows the 
Britishers’ prevailing lack ofcorrect information 
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relating to India, their indifference to obtaining 
such information and the success which has 
attended the efforts 1 of British bureaucrats, 
news *$gencies and journalists to prevent 
correct information relating to India reaching 
the people of Great Britain. The ignorance 
of the generality of Englishmen may be 
excusable. What is inexcusable is the 
ignorance of leading men and those who have 
spent years in India. Yet they, too, display 
such ignorance, or (shall we say ?) indulge in 
deliberate misrepresentation. At a meeting of 
the East India Association in London, 
addressed by Sir Frederic Sykes, ox-Govcrnor 
of Bombay, on May 15 last, Sir Hugh Cocke 
said that he believed that “by far the greatest 
body of opinion in India, both European and 
Indian, favoured the White Paper.” lie may 
believe or pretend to believe whatever lie 
likes, but so far as Indian opinion goes, 
exactly the opposite of what he believes is true. 

Congress and Council Entry 

It has been decided at the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee held at Patna 
that those Congressmen who think that they 
can do some good to the country by entering 
the legislatures will have the liberty to do so, 
No-changers continuing to do other kinds of 
Congress work outside the Councils. These 
are to be of a constructive kind. For Mahatma- 
ji’s statement of April last, advising the 
discontinuance of civil disobedience by all 
except himself, has been endorsed by the 
A. I. C. C. Congress candidates for the 
legislatures will be nominated by a Parliamen- 
tary Board of the Congress, of which the 
personnel has been already selected. Dr. 
Ansari is the chairman of this Board. 
During his absence in England Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya will act as chairman. 

Though civil disobedience has been 
reserved for Gandhiji at his suggestion and 
advice, he has said that he will try to act in 
•such a way that the starting of civil disobe- 
dience may not be necessary. 

Considering all these circumstances, 
Government may be fairly expected to lift the 
ban against all Congress bodies so that the 
holding of a plenary ordinary session of the 
Congress may be possible and Congressmen 


may not be hampered in doing constructive 
work. It has been announced that the next 
session of the Congress, the 48th, will be held 
at Bombay in October this year. 

The decision to carry on the campaign of 
elections to the Councils by a Parliamentary 
Board of the Congress itself seems to us more 
satisfactory than by a separate Swarajist party, 
though connected with the Congress. There 
is no essential incongruity between Council 
work, provided no Congress principles are 
violated in the process of doing it, and 
constructive work outside the Councils. 
Should Congress undertake civil resistance in 
the future, either in the sole person of 
Mahatma Gandhi or as a body, Congress 
members of the Legislatures will simply have to 
come out of them, if called upon to 
do so. 

It has been contended that, as n t Lahore 
Congress in full session assembled prohibited 
Council entry, the bail on Council entry can 
be lifted only bv a plenary session of the 
Congress. Logically and technically this 
appears to be the correct, position. But if 
preparations for contesting seats at the 
forthcoming general elections can be 
commenced only after a full Congress session 
lias lifted the ban, there must be much 
delay, and much precious time must be 
lost. Perhaps this practical consideration 
has led the A. I. C. C. to take upon itself the 
responsibility of lifting the ban. This may be 
technically wrong but not morally so. 
Moreover, as Mahatma Gandhi is still 
practically the dictator and as he has given 
his opinion in favour of those entering the 
Councils who want to do so, there is no real 
harm in anticipating the verdict of a full 
session of the Congress held under his lead. 

ft has been our opinion that, under the 
constitution of India as it stands at present and 
is likely to be in the near future, Swaraj 
cannot he won on the floor of the Council 
(chambers, though some useful preventive 
and constructive work may be done there. 
We note that at the Patna A. I. C. C. meeting 
the opinion was expressed by some men that 
Swaraj could not be won by Council work. 

There was also opposition to Council 
entry there by an important minority. But 
it is noteworthy that no resolution was moved 
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in favour of the actual resumption of civil 
disobedience now or in the immediate future. 

Congress and the Communal “Award” 

Neither at the Swarajya Party’s conference 
at Ranchi nor at the meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
at Patna was the Communal “Award” of the 
British Prime Minister either accepted or 
rejected. The motive behind this silence was 
good. The desire was that the country should 
offer united opposition to the Government’s 
dual policy of real repression and so-called 
reform. But, as was anticipated by us, this 
silence has satisfied neither the supporters nor 
the opponents of the so-called Award. The 
supporters — for the most part communal ist 
Muslims,* have expressed dissatisfaction at 
Congressmen not declaring themselves un- 
equivocally in favour of the Premier’s 
Communal Decision. On the other hand, 
members of the Hindu Mahasabha and some 
Hindu members of the Congress also have not 
been pleased with this Congress attitude of 
sitting on the fence — they want out and out and 
open rejection of the Communal Decision. Dr. 
Ansari made a statement saying that a Consti- 
tuent Assembly to be called hereafter would 
deal with the matters dealt with by the 
Premier’s so-called Award. This, too, did not 
satisfy any party. So Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. Aney have had to come out 
with statements of which the purport is that, 
as Congress stands for national unity and 
joint electorates, it cannot tolerate even for 
a short period any arrangement like the 
Communal Decision which makes for national 
disruption and disintegration and separate 
electorates. 

Messrs. Malaviya and Ancy’s statements 
cannot please Muslim eommunalists. Perhaps 
they will displease some, if not all, Muslim 
nationalists also. For there is this difference 
between Hindu and Muslim Congressmen that 
whilst Hindu Congressmen^— at least many 
of them, openly denounce Hindu Maha- 
sabhites, few, if any, Muslim Congressmen 
denounce their co-religionists of the 
Muslim League and the Khilafat 
Conference. So, all Muslims who 
will enter the legislatures, whether on the 
Congress, Muslim League or Khilafat Con- 


ference, may be able to work together— 
particularly as Maulana Shaukat All is going 
to contest a seat in order to preserve Muslim 
solidarity in the Central Legislature. * 

The Hindus, on the other hand, may bo 
divided into four or more parties. There 
will be Hindu Congressmen, and in addition 
there may be Hindu Mahasabhites, Hindu 
Liberals, Hindu Sanatanists, Hindu Harijans 
and Hindu nondescripts. 

It would be desirable, and it would be 
advantageous, to have in the country Parties, if 
any, only along political and economic lines — 
not along communal, sectarian, caste or socio- 
religious lines. But if the latter kind of 
party cleavage be inevitable under present 
circumstances, the fewer the parties in a 
community the better it would be not only 
for that community but for the nation as well. 

For these reasons, it would be best for 
all communal parties to join hands with the 
Congress, as that is the biggest organization 
and is also non-communal. It is and has 
been trying to keep itself non-communal , 
though many Muslim leaders had said before 
and have recently also asserted that it is a 
Hindu communal body of Hindu Mahasabhite 
complexion. The fact is, whoever does not 
cry ditto to everything that communalistic 
Muslims demand or say is dubbed as com- 
munal, the inference being that the com- 
munalist Muslims are the only real nationalists 
and non-com munalists in the world ! 

Communal Unify 

The condition,- laid down by British im- 
perialists for their acceptance of any Indian 
nationalist programme of constitutional 
advance, that it must be an agreed programme 
of all parties, is mischievous and meant to 
prevent all real reform and progress. When 
Canada got self-rule by. a' new constitution, 
it was not after fulfilling- any such condition. 
The condition was not laid down in her case* 
that the French and the British settlers — the 
Catholics and the Protestants — and the abori- 
ginal Indians also must submit an agreed and 
united petition for a new constitution before it 
could be granted. On the contrary, the 
British Government of the day of their. own 
accord gave Canadians a constitution which 
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produced unity, which was lacking before, 
hi. the case of India the British Government 
has done.no such thing. On the contrary, 
to the Round Table Conference, which was 
caliedsH^tensibly to devise means for Indian 
constitutional advance, not a single nationalist 
Musalman was invited and, originally, no 
Congressman also. The White Paper pro- 
duced by the arbiters of India’s destiny in 
London creates morn political divisions and 
parties among the inhabitants of India than 
existed before and exist now. If, instead of 
following such methods, the British Govern- 
ment had given India a constitution like or 
approaching that of any of the British 
Dominions or like those of the States in Europe 
constituted after the war, it would have oil 
the whole produced contentment in India and 
made for her progress. We mean progress 
of all communities. 

The fun of the thing is that when British 
imperialists insist upon an agreed draft con- 
stitution or programme, they do not name the 
parties who must agree. To say that the 
-Hindus and the Muslims must agree is of no 
use. Por there are parties in both the com- 
munities. And if the parties in existence* at 
present agreed, a dissenting new party might 
be born over-night mushroom-like, and it would 
be sure to be used by British die-hards to 
disprove the fact of Ilindu-Miislim unity. 
Moreover, these are not the only communities 
in India. There are the Christians, the 
Sikhs, the Buddhists, the Jains, the aboriginals, 
and so on. So, even if the major communities 
agreed, the minor ones could and would be 
trotted out for disproving Indian unity. 

There never was in any subject country, 
nor is there at present, such complete unity 
as British imperialists insist upon in the case 
of India. Why speak of subject countries 
alone? Is there such complete unity in any 
free and independent country ? 

So the best course for the British parlia- 
ment and people to follow would be to do 
the right thing and shame the devil— the devil 
•in British imperialists and die-hards and in 
Indian communaiists and job-hunters. 

There is a vicious circle which should be 
plain to all. There cannot be any communal 
unity in India so long as the domination of 
British officials lasts, and their domination 


cannot terminate with the voluntary consent 
of the British people ? > long as there is not 
communal unity. So it is bc<t for all Indian 
communities and groups to try to secure 
greater and still greater political rights 
srfhtntfrff/ and iutfritrtnlrnfft/ without laying 
stress on unity. 

Gommunal unity presupposes the absence 
in any community of any group which is so 
lacking in self-respect as to prefer British 
favours to national solidarity. It also pre- 
supposes the lack of power on the part of the 
British rulers to outbid the national leaders in 
the matter of advantages that may have to be 
promised to selfish groups to purchase either 
their acquiescence in national subjection or 
their adherence to the cause of national 
freedom. 

Manlana Shaukat Ali has declared that 
he is dying for unity. Mr. Jimiah, Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, Manlvi Shafi Daitdi, etc., 
are dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
A. T. G t ('. in Patna. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to know on what exact terms they can 
unite with non-Muslims in a national struggle 
for freedom. The terms must be definite 
and final, ft should also be stated whether 
all the advantages which they want are 
wanted for a definite period to be stated 
exactly, or for ever, or during their pleasure. 
Supposing non-Muslim leaders agree to all 
these terms, the Muslim holders laying down 
the terms should state beforehand that they 
would not only not be* a party to other Muslim 
leaders, who may spring up, driving a bargain 
with the British Government for still greater 
advantages but would denounce and fight 
such bargaining. 


Turkey for lurks 

Istamhul, Ma/j 'J-j. 

Thousands of foreigners employed in the professions 
or who are artisans (notably 1,200 of Maltese 
extraction but not speaking their mother tongue) 
* are precariously situated as a result of the 
Government's approval of a law whereby certain 
professions are reserved for Turkish nationals. The 
law states that from this week foreigners employed 
as chauffeurs, hair-dressers, tailors, shoe-makers, 
stock exchange clerks and musicians will cease work 
while delays (?) ranging from three to twelve 
months are given to foreigners employed as general 
labourers, waiters, actors, printers, chemists. 
Government employees and others (?).— Reuter. 
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When Congressmen enter the Central 
Legislature will any of them introduce a Bill 
there for reserving some professions and the 
test-paid sendees for Indian nationals ? 

4t Nationalism Suits Hindus'' f 

A Muhammadan contemporary has more 
than once quoted Mahatma Gandhi as having 
said words to the effect that the Hindus are 
Nationalists because it suits them to be so. 
We do not remember to have read any such 
utterance of Mahatmaji. But as evidently 
some at least of our Musalman countrymen 
are under the impression that Hindus are 
or profess to be Nationalists because National- 
ism is of advantage to them, the notion 
requires a little examination. 

The Musalmans referred to above will, we 
hope, agree that those Muslims who want 
separate electorates with seats reserved for 
them and weightage in addition where their 
co-religionists are a minority, desire these 
things because they consider these to be 
advantageous and advantages suit them. Now, 
Hindus are in a minority in Bengal, the 
Panjab, N.-W. F. Province and Sind. But 
no conference of Hindus in any of these 
regions has asked for these advantages as 
their first choice. On the contrary, they 
have as their first choice or only choice asked 
for joint electorates without reservation of 
seats on the population basis, and of course 
they have not asked for any weightage. Their 
Nationalism has impelled them to agree to 
forgo the advantages which Muslim minorities 
have got everywhere. So Nationalism may 
be said to suit these Hindu minorities in the 
sense that disadvantage suits Hindus where 
advantage suits Musalmans. 

It may be said, of course, that in India 
as a whole Hindus are a majority, and, there- 
fore, Nationalism suits them. But they are 
not responsible for the fact that they are, a 
majority in India — they have , taken pretty 
good care to be a dwindling majority for 
centuries ! Afghans, Turks, Japanese, Persians, 
Britishers, Frenchmen, Germans, etc., are 
majorities in their respective countries and are 
Nationalists. Perhaps because Nationalism suits 
all of them. Neither History nor Geography 
tells of any people who are Nationalists for the 


reason that Nationalism does not suit them . 
But History and Geography do tell of one 
and only one country in which the majority * 
has been reduced to the position of a minority in 
a famous official document and in ^nich the 
majority community has agreed to an important 
minority community having weightage in 
provinces where they are a minority and 
also in the Central Legislature. And that 
country is India. Perhaps it may, therefore, 
be humbly claimed that Hindus are Nationalists 
even when and where Nationalism does 
not suit them ! 

“The Dismemberment of China" 

Such is the title of one of the fortnightly 
Foreign Policy Reports published by the 
Foreign Policy Association of New York on 
April 24, 1934. It begins thus : 

"Japan's recent conquest of Manchuria and Jehol 
has rounded out ninety years of territorial losses 
by China, starting with the British annexation of 
Hongkong in 1842. During this period China has 
lost control of roughly 2,4C0,000 square miles of 
territory out of a total of nearly 4,500,000 once 
ruled by the Manchu empire. Of these lost 
territories, France has annexed Indo-China , Britain 
has taken Hongkong, Upper Burma, and Sikkim, 
and dominates Tibet ; Japan has annexed Korea, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, and controls 
Manchuria and Jehol , and the Soviet Union 
dominates outer Mongolia. While the seizure of 
Manchuria therefore constitutes merely the latest in 
a long series of similar episodes, it has also a 
special significance with respect to developments in 
the immediate future * for the loss of Manchuria has 
had an unsettling effect throughout the remaining 
outlying territories of China, and may be the 
prelude to a new era of territorial dismemberment." 

The Report continues : 

"The seriousness of this threat becomes clearer 
when it is realized that the eighteen provinces of 
China proper have been dominated historically by a 
double ring of outlying territories. The outer ring 
consists of Manchuria, outer Mongolia, Singkiang 
and Tibet. Three of these areas are already subject 
to foreign control, while the fourth— Singkiang or 
Chinese Turkistan— is now in the throes of political 
upheaval. The inner ring consists of Inner Mongolia 
on the north and "Inner" .Tibet on the west, 
separated by the narrow western tongue of Kansu 
province. Inner Mongolia has been recently organized 
into the four new provinces of Jehol, Chahar, 
Suiyuan and Ninghsia. Of these Japan now occupies 
Jehol and the strategic eastern edge of Chahar, near 
the city of Dolonor, which dominates the passes 
leading further into Mongolia. "Inner" Tibet is 
composed of the newly organized provinces of 
Chinghari and Hsikang. During the past two years 
large sections of Chinghai and Hsikang provinces 
have been occupied by British -trained Tibetan 
troops. 
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''China's outer ring of territories has thus been 
almost wholly lost, while the inner ring is under 
. partial foreign occupation and in immediate danger 
of complete alienation." 

is carefully documented and 
treats of China’s land and sea frontiers, raee 
and religion on the border, the three 
Mongolia#*, “Tuner” Tibet, revolt in Sinkiang, 
and Vnnnan a French sphere, and contains 
a map. Tt concludes thus : 

"In the test over Manchuria, the historic "open 
door' policy of the United States, with its corollary 
requiring the maintenance of China's territorial 
integrity, has apparently suffered a decisive set-back. 
More than at any time since 1900, tendencies 
leading toward the dismemberment of China are 
definitely in the ascendant." 

Shrapnel and Poison Gas 

"The Arbitrator" (England) states that at the close 
of the World War there were 1,500 blind men. 
victims of battle service, in Great Britain. Recent 
figures, however, show that since then, 500 
additional service men have lost their sight from the 
effects of shrapnel wounds or gas poisoning. 

"By the way," asks the bulletin of the Webster 
Groves, Missouri, Peace Council, "do you happen 
to know what country is now taking the lead in 
the production of poison gas ? The great plant at 
Edgewood could produce in two months more 
poison gas than the Germans used throughout the 
Wax." —W orld Events. 

Literary Activity in Soviet Russia 

No country in the world, according to recent 
claims of the Soviet Union Review, publishes as 
many books as Soviet Russia. In 1932, it contends, 
the II S S.R. issued more scientific works than were 
put out in Germany, Italy, France, and England 
combined. The Soviet Press, which is largely 
restricted to the governmental viewpoint, has 7,000 
papers with a circulation of nearly 40,000,000. In 
1912, Russia published 133,562,000 copies of all 
books , in 1932, the figure is said to be 
1,300,000,000. - World Events. 

India at the Olympic Games 

The Berlin Olympic Games Xctrs Service 
states : 

At the meeting of the India Olympic Committee 
during the celebration of the All-India Olympic 
Games of 1934 at Delhi, the invitation to the 
XI Olympicd at Berlin was accepted. India will 
defend her old mastership in hockey » and also in 
• various other events Indian competitors will meet 
the best athletes of the world at the Olympic 
Games, 1936. 

University Teachers and Politics 

The Aligarh University Inquiry Committee 
of 1927-28, presided over by Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoolah, made the following observations 

90—14 


and reeommcndaf inn with respect to members 
• »f llie stall’ of that University seeking election 
to tin* legislatures : 

Our attention has been drawn by many witnesses 
to the effect produced on the academic atmosphere 
of the University by members of the staff 
standing for election to a legislature and taking 
part in politics. 

The political duties assumed by these teachers 
of the University arc by no means inconsiderable. 
In addition to attendance at the meetings of 
legislatures, both <Dr. Zinuddin and Dr. Hyder) 
have sat on important Government commissions 
and committees and have been absent from duty 
for long periods of time. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that many witnesses have represented that 
the interests of the students have suffered. 

In 1926 Dr. Hyder was re-elected and is now 
serving on a Government commission. Mr. Habib, 
Professor of History, was also selected a member 
of the provincial legislature. Dr. Ziauddin did not 
stand for re-election. Aligarh appears to be in 
danger of being used by some members of the 
staff as a stepping-stone to political advancement. 

The work has suffered by the frequent absence 
of teachers of the University on political duty. It 
has also been pointed out in evidence that during 
those election contests numbers of students have 
been absent from the University for the purpose 
of canvassing. 

We recommend, therefore, that university tcachcis 
should not be permitted to stand for election to 
a legislature. Should at any time a seat in the 
legislature be given to the Aligarh University, then 
there would be no objection to a teacher of the 
University standing for that seat. 

Tilt; Allahabad University had a salutary 
rule on (In* lines of (ho Aligarh University 
Inquiry Uoiumittee’s roeommentlation. Blit 
it has been, we hear, recently repealed, 
to facilitate Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan's 
political activities. It is rumoured that, 
as Dr. Khan is an official favourite, the 
Allahabad University authorities are afraid 
of the historioo-political Doctor someday 
becoming the U. 1\ Education Minister and 
having it out with them. 

Compulsory Education in U. P. 

The U. P. Government has, it is said, 
resolved to spend FIs. 100,000 for making a 
beginning in the direction of compulsory 
education. A not too early beginning. 

Glimpses of U. P. Administration 
Report for 1952~55 

Some extracts are given below from the 
Government Report on the administration of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 
1 932-33, the headings being mostly our own : — 
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Position of the Congress 

"Any account of the political events of the year 
must, for practical purposes, be little more than 
an account of the activities of the Congress party, 
for it alone, among the shifting and overlapping 
interests of Indian politics, possessed for a short 
time a single policy and programme and an 
organization with some effective hold over lar^,e 
numbers of its followers. Outside the Congress 
and its offshoots there was less than the usual 
political enthusiasm, for most classes and communities 
were too absorbed in their own domestic difficulties 
to do more than record their reactions to the 
proposals for reform/ 7 

The Liberal Party 

"The Liberal party, while disapproving of the 
Congress programme, was dissatisfied with the 
White Paper and continuously demanded the release 
of political prisoners so that the Congress party 
might participate in the discussions on the reforms." 

The future Programme of the Congress 

"On the future programme of the Congress, 
opinion was divided. One section [of the Press] 
favoured the capture of the legislatures, while 
another showed sympathy with the views of 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who, in a scries of 
articles entitled 'Whither India?' stated that India's 
immediate goal was the abolition of 2ill special 
class privileges and vested interests, and the 
severance of the British connection." 

‘‘Political and Communistic Propaganda” 

"The Cfiand published an article urging that 
Indian Chiefs should be pensioned off and their 
States annexed to form a single State. Some 
papers sought to represent. Russia as a modern 
Utopia for peasants and labourers, and the Mazdoor 
claimed that Russia afforded a proof of the 
administrative capacity of the peasants and their 
superiority over capitalists in the art of government. 
The same paper advocated the immediate establish 
ment of a labour party in India in order to capture 
the legislatures and establish a government 
controlled by peasants and 'workers'." 

Political prisoners 

"Many papers regularly published complaints of 
the ill-treatment of political prisoners in several 
jails in this province, particularly at Fyzabad, and 
the death of two political prisoners in the 
Andamans jail was followed by a prolonged 
campaign against the transfer of political prisoners 
to those islands." 

“Muslim affairs” 

"Aerial bombing on the North-West Frontier 
evoked vehement protests, especially from «the 
Muslim press. British policy and administration 
yi Palestine were bitterly criticized by the same 
press, and some papers, usually moderate in tone 
and supporters of Government, affirmed that there 
could be no Anglo-Muslim entente in the face of 
the 'Anglo-Jewish crusade' against the Arabs." 

Warning to the Princes 

"Some papers warned the Princes that their 
security lay, not in depending on the paramount 
power for help, but in winning the good-will of 


their subjects and in helping Indians generally 
towards the attainment of Swaraj ‘ ~ 

Terrorist Outrages in Bengal 

"Newspapers of all shades of opinion ^.-.denmed 
the terrorist outrages in Bengal but considered that 
the measures adopted by the Bengal Government 
for the suppression of terrorism would merely 
aggravate the evil, which could only be eradicated 
by the removal of the root causes of political and 
economic unrest." 

(•OW-KILL1NG AT BaKR-Td 

"In a pamphlet published by Maulvi Mahesh 
Prasad of Benares University it was alleged that 
India was the only Muslim country where cows 
were killed at Bakr-ld." 

The Round Table Conference 

"Newspapers generally expressed keen dis- 
appointment at the proceedings of the Conference, 
especially at the concluding speech of the Secretary 
of State, and urged that no constitution with the 
proposed safe-guards in military and financial matters 
could be acceptable to Indians. The Star 
characterized the reform scheme as reactionary, 
while the Hamdam described the Conference as a 
fools' paradise." 

“The Communal Award” 

"The comment was general that the excessive 
fragmentation of electorates was prejudical to 
national interests, and was a manifestation of the 
Government's Policy of 'divide and rule/" 

"The Viceroy s Bihar Relief Fund " 

Tn a commim ieation sent to us from New 
York Dr. Haridas T. Miizmndar writes : 

“I cannot understand the psychology of 
our people. You have started in India what 
is euphemistically called ‘Tin* Viceroy’s Bihar 
Relief Fund/ Why the Viceroy’s ? Has the 
Viceroy donated a year’s salary for the relief 
of the victims of the earthquake tragedy ?” 

Dr. Muzuqidar is mistaken in thinking 
that the people .of India have* started the 
Viceroy’s fund. It is called the Viceroy’s 
Fund because it was he who started it. No 
doubt the richer people have contributed to 
it, for obvious reasons, in preference to the 
other funds started by men of the people. 
As regards the Viceroy’s own contribution, 
that was for him to decide. 

Glasgow Indian Union ' * 

We have been asked by, the honorary 
information secretary of the Glasgow Indian 
Union (c-o the Glasgow University) to state 
that 

The "Glasgow Indian Union" has an Information 
Department which ^supplies information to any 
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student intending to come to Glasgow to proceed 
with further studies. 

Realizing the difficulties met by the newcomers in 
this country, and also the lack of information to 
those who intend to come over here, the Glasgow 
IndifaVr-AJnion has taken up the task of offering help 
to them. *• In case any individual student wishes to 
consult us, we will be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about the University of Glasgow and the 
various Colleges in Glasgow. The Glasgow Indian 
Union will help the newcomers with reception, 
lodgings, etc., if previously informed. 

Some general information regarding exemptions 
from preliminary 'and first science examinations for 
the degree of B. Sc. in Engineering at the Glasgow 
University, have been sent to the Principals of most 
of the Colleges in India. During the last two years 
a good number of Indian students have come to 
Glasgow to attend the course of Sugar Technology 
at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, a three 
year course for the Diploma of the College. 

Laudable Public Spirit of Senhati 
Ladies 

Senhati is a village in the Khulna district 
of Bengal. Forty ladies of that village have 
set a noble example* of practical philanthropy, 
as described in the following news item : 

Khulna, May, 2. 

The members of the Senhati Mahila Saniity (a 
branch of the Saroj Nalini Nari Mangal Samity) have 
set an example in the direction of village welfare. 
A big reserve tank, which mainly supplied the 
drinking water of the majority of the villagers, 
has now fallen into disuse owing to the growth 
of excessive weeds. Repeated representations to 
the authorities of the Local Board for clearing 
these having proved of no avail, about 40 ladies, 
young and old, set themselves to the task and, 
after working for lull four days, cleared the tank 
of the weeds. The Secretary of the Samity has 
now requested the chairman of the District Board 
to make arrangements for disinfecting the tank 
Associated Press. 

World Population Trends 

The Commonweal of New York writes : 

''Professor Charles Richet, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine in 1913, has just issued a re- 
markable world population survey from which he 
draws three conclusions : (1) Yellow and mixed . 
races are increasing in rate five or six times more 
rapidly than the white races. (2) Among the 
white races Europeans increase the least. (3) 
Among the European peoples the most civilized 
nations show the least population increase. If 
the trend continues at its present rate, the Asiatics 
* will have increased 140,000,000 in the next ten , 
years, the American nations by 35,000,000, the 
Europeans by 20,000,000. While Shanghai 
shows an increase of 55 births per thousand, 
population annually and Tokyo 44 per thousand, 
New York increases only 19 per thousand annually, 
and neither London nor Paris has shown any 
birth increase in the last decade. On the basis 
of the present increase rates Professor Richet 
estimates that New York will be the world's 


largest city in 1Q44, with Tokyo second and 
Shanghai third $ London will be out-ranked by 
Berlin and Moscow. M. Richet held it impossible 
to estimate populations more than ten years ahead, 
but stated that if the present rate of increase con- 
tinued, Tokyo would become the world's largest 
city by 1955." 

So far as India is concerned, thorn is at 
present groator increase of population among 
tin* poorer and illiterate classes than among 
tile middle class literate people — particularly 
in the Hindu community. There are several 
causes at work to lower the birth-rate, among 
literate classes. The number of young men 

and young girls who remain unmarried at 

any rate; till a more* advanced age*, than before; 
— has been increasing, and then* is also a 
progressive use of contraceptives among them. 
There are other causes also at work. If all 
these causes continue to work, the* Hindu 
cultured classes may be swum peel in course 
of time, if they do not in the meanwhile 
dwindle; ami die* out:. 

Anti-war Demonstrations in America 

The Xrtr l*rjnfhlir e>f America writes : 

It is, we think, both significant and important 
that in a large number of colleges throughout the 
country many thousands of students last week 
participated in anti-war demonstrations. We do 
not assume that such demonstrations, even on a 
much wider scale, will have any very important 
effect upon the likelihood of any given war in the 
future, or even that all of the demonstrators would 
live up to their anti-war principles when to do so 
might mean persecution and imprisonment. But 
we feel it is a healthy thing for so many young 
men and women to be thinking about the war 
problem and we assume that their interest in all 
probability extends to the causes of war, which 
in the modern world arc so largely economic and 
an outgrowth of private capitalist enterprise. 
Among the demonstrators were Communists, 
Socialists and young people who arc of neither 
of these faiths, and they showed an ability to 
co-operate for common ends that their; eiders have 
sometimes lacked. In some colleges, counter- 
demonstrations were arranged by students who 
/having been on the average four years old when 
the Great War ended) feel more friendly toward 
militarism * and it was probably a good thing that 
the pacifist marchers should realize thus early 
M rhat their id<!as are not accepted by the whole 
community. In a few places, the police were 
called in to beat up the participants in the anti- 
war parades ; and this, also, was doubtless 
educative to the students, who got a vivid illustra- 
tion of the fact that the way of the peace-maker 
is hard. 

Sir C. V. Raman's Academy of Science 

We had come to know some weeks ago that 
Dr. Normand, Director of the Meteorological 
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Survey of India, had refused to be a member 
of Sir C. V. Raman’s "Indian Academy of 
Science.” We now find that the news has 
been published in newspapers in places so far 
apart as Lahore and Calcutta. We know that 
Dr. Normand has given Pro lessor Raman 
some salutary advice, too, all of which has not 
appeared in the papers. So we shall not 
publish it in part or in its entirety. 

It was not so very long ago that Sir C. V. 
Raman '’conceded” the scientific leadership 
of Calcutta, though he has been latterly 
reported to have spoken of Calcutta scientists 
as a coterie or a clique. Wrote he in the 
sixth anniversary number of the Oden flu 
Municipal (JaxcUc. : 

It would be folly, however, to believe that 
Science can only flourish in monastic seclusion 
away from the surge of human life. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Science derives her 
strongest impulses from the desire to serve human 
needs as well as from the purely philosophic desire 
to understand Nature more deeply. Hence, to be in 
touch with life, to understand the claims for service 
made by Humanity and to attempt to satisfy them, 
makes for true scientific progress. Further, Science 
cannot do without libraries and laboratories, and 
she must have the means to free her votaries from 
the necessity of otherwise earning their daily bread. 
If Science chooses to live and work in seclusion, she 
runs the risk of losing the sympathy of those who 
can provide her with resources. Thus, Science and 
Humanity need each other, and they both can 
flourish only when their obligations to each other 
are understood and discharged. 

Typical Paris 

In view of what has been said, it is not surprising 
that at least in some great centres of human life, wc 
do also And flourishing schools of scientific research. 
Paris is a typical example of a great city which is 
not only the political and social but also the 
intellectual capital of its country. Calcutta claims 
a similar privilege so far as Bengal -is concerned, 
but an impartial observer would probably also 
concede without hesitation that the proud privilege 
she once enjoyed of being the Imperial Capital has 
not yet disappeared in the sphere of scientific 
activity. She owes her prestige and influence in the 
sphere of learning to her century-old tradition of 
culture and research, to the long line of eminent 
scholars, both Indian and European, whom Calcutta 
has numbered and numbers among her citizens, and 
not least to the efforts of such men as the late Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar and Sir Ashutosh Mookerjel, 
who strove to create the facilities for higher studies 
and research that others now enjoy. 

Calcutta’s Lead 

Conceding the fact that Calcutta exercises a 
leadership in scientific research which extends far 
beyond the limits of the Province of Bengal, it 
must be a matter of pride and personal concern to 
every one of her citizens to see that such leadership 
is maintained for the future. 


So those who strive to maintain the 
scientific position of Calcutta may not be an t 
intriguing clique or coterie but only patriotic 
citizens. 

* 

Promoting Drink and Drug Habit 
in Bihar 

In tin* course of his presidential addros 
at the annual meeting of the Indian Miners’ 
Association, Jharia, Mr. Mrinal Kanti Rose 
said : 

The Royal Commission on Labour, speaking about 
the condition in 1928 , said that the Dhanbad Sub- 
Division collieries, which employed 55,000 male 
workers, were responsible for the consumption of 
country spirit to the value of six lacs and seventy 
thousand. The licence fees on the consumption of 
country rice beer brought a revenue of jf,20,000. 
Besides there were ganja and other intoxicating 
drugs. The Commission estimated that the total 
expenditure incurred by these miserable colliery 
workers in drink and drug in 1928-29 was ten 
lacs of rupees. The Commission recommended that 
rhe drink and drug shops should be gradually 
closed in the interests of the industry and of the 
workers. But we find today that far from giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Commission, 
the Government has reduced the price of country 
spirits, so much so that -one bottle of country liquor 
which was formerly sold at annas eight or annas 
ten, is being sold at annas two now. The result 
is that the drink evil has become more widespread. 
It is idle to say that the illicit distillation would 
supply the want, if the Government stopped or 
reduced the sale of liquor. In 1930 , due to pickett - 
ing for six months, the liquor and drug shops were 
closed but illicit distillation did not supply the 
demand, you may punish illicit distillation, but 
why pander to a vice by making the satisfaction 
of it incredibly cheap ? Mahatma Gandhi could 
not stop the practice, the labour unions cannot. 
The evil could be brought under control only by 
State action- absolute prohibition. 

Mr. Bose added t 

The large majority of the workers do not turn 
up on Monday Tor the effect of intoxication begun 
from Sunday. The collieries have, therefore, been 
forced to close on Monday. Even on Tuesday the 
attendance is poor. The effect continues till 
Wednesday. If anybody wants to see how human 
beings are" systematically brutalized, let him come 
to coal areas. The workers cannot find the bare 
necessaries of fife, but drink and drug have been 
made cheap for them so that they may maintain 
an existence of forgetfulness. . Can anybody expect 
the workers to be efficient in such condition? 
Can industry ‘prosper with workers so debased? 

Flood~stricken Orissa 

It is mentioned in the papers that Mr. 
Damodar Das, whom Gandhiji had deputed 
to inquire into the condition of the villages 
devastated by floods last year, has reported 
that relief is still necessary. When last cold 
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weather we visited some flood-stricken villages 
,in Cuttack district we came to the conclusion, 
which we published in the papers at that time, 
that h ftp would be required For six months or 
so. But perhaps tlmt help was not then 
forthcoming, lienee the inhabitants of many 
villages are still in distress. 

Vernacular Medium in the Punjab 

Ft is stated that candidates for tin* 
Matriculation and school-leaving certificate 
examinations in the Panjab will be allowed 
the option of answering questions in the 
vernacular from H)o7 onwards, except 
in tlx* subject <>f English. That means that 
the examinees must be taught through the 
medium or vehicle of the vernacular. But 
which vernacular? Properly speaking there 
is one predominant vernacular in the Panjab, 
namely, Panjabi, which is spoken by the mass 
of the people, whatever their religious 
persuasion may be. But among three different 
religious communities there are zealous 
advocates of Prdu, Hindi and Panjabi. 

Maifhili in Bihar 

This reminds us that in Bihar there* is a 
considerable section of the intelligentsia who 
want that Maithili should he recognized by the 
University and the education department as an 
independent language. They assert that it i.**. 
spoken by one-third of the population of Bihar, 
and it has also a literature of its own. Its 
script is almost tlx* same as that of Assamese 
and Bengali. 

We do not wish to pre-judge the claims to 
recognition of any vernacular or any script of 
India. But perhaps the gradual approximation 
and the ultimate unification of several allied 
vernaculars would be desirable*. 

Tornado in Sylhef 

The benevolence of the generous publie 
lias not yet been equal to the task of 
relieving the victims of the earthquake in Bihar. 
Yet now the same public must attend to the 
needs of those who have been reduced to 
destitution by a destructive tornado in Sylliet. 
And there is scarcity of food, if not famine, in 
parts of the Mymensingh and Jessore districts. 


Baba Pa j end r a Prasad's Appeal 

In tlie course of a few weeks Bihar will 
have its rainy season. Owing to tlx* earth- 
quake, in many areas there the levels of tlx 1 
land and of the river beds have changed. So 
floods and water-logging are anticipated. And 
these may cause outbreaks of various diseases. 
Balm Uajendra Prasad has therefore issued a 
timely appeal for medical workers to volunteer 
their services. Medical practitioners of both 
sexes will lx* required. 

The Transfer of Sylhef to Ben pa l 

There are areas now included in the 
province of Assam which are really parts of 
Bengal and which formerly formed parts of 
the administrative province of Bengal, 
as their prevailing vernacular is Bengali. 
The district of Sylhef is one of these 
areas. The Bengali inhabitants of these 
areas, who form the majority, have for 
years expressed a desire to have them included 
in the administrative province of Bengal. 
And hitherto generally the Assamese have, 
opposed their transfer to Bengal. But recently 
some leading Assamese gentlemen have peti- 
tioned the Government of India to transfer 
Sylliet to Bengal. We are not aware why they 
want this transfer now. On linguistic and 
similar other grounds, if Sylhet is to come back 
to Bengal, we do not see any reason why 
the Bengali-speaking regions of ( aehar and 
Ooalpara should not also come back to Bengal. 
If there is to be a transfer, all the Bengali- 
speaking areas should be given back to Bengal. 

Wo must add that we have not been ardent 
advocates of the transfer of Sylliet and other 
Assam districts to Bengal. Nor do we. advocate 
such transfer now. It is not necessary to say 
why. What we contend is that, if there is to be 
any such* transfer, justice and logic, would 
require* tlx* transfer, not merely of Sylhet, but 
of all Bengali-speaking areas in Assam to 

The Bengali-speaking areas tacked on to 
Bihar should be similarly transferred to Bengal. 

Textile Workers' Strike in Bombay 
and Nagpur 

The textile workers’ strike in Bombay 
began more than a month ago and is still 
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going strong, though the police have fired on 
the strikers on several occasions, killing some 
and wounding many more. Firing is resorted 
to in India more frequently than in Great 
Britain, though the situations to he faced and 
controlled may be more menacing in Great 
Britain than in India. Bullets for (imaginary 
or real) bricks, is the maxim here. 

As neither the millowners nor the workers 
evince any disposition to yield, it was and still 
is the duty of the Bombay Government to call 
a conference of both parties to settle the 
points in dispute. A better course would be 
for both parties to choose arbitrators in whom 
they have confidence. Wist; Governments 
and wise employers of labour do not try to 
break the spirit of the people. They rather 
take advantage of it by directing it into profi- 
table channels. 

It has been contended on the part of the 
capitalists that Bombay wages are higher than 
elsewhere in India. That may or may not be 
true. But when wage's arc; taken into consi- 
deration, living costs also have to be taken 
into consideration. And they are high in 
Bombay. 

Both parties should be interested in saving 
tlm cotton industry in Bombay from ruin. If 
they go on fighting, they would be helping 
Japan and Lancashire. Moreover, the industry 
may be diverted more* and more to other 
provinces in India. 

Cotton mill operatives in Nagpur also 
have struck work. As in Bombay, so in the 
Central Provinces, the leaders of the people 
and the; Government ought to take steps for 
the early termination of the strike. 

Terrorism Again 

It is greatly to bo regretted that terrorism 
of all kinds still persists in Bengal, as indicated 
by the attempt to shoot the Governor of 
Bengal at Darjeeling, who fortunately was 
not hurt, and by the steps taken to combat it. 4 

Sir John Thompson, formerly Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, has recently expressed 
his views on terrorism, condemning it in 
unequivocal terms. The attempted assassina- 
tion of the Bengal Governor gave him the 
occasion for his observations. 

Congratulating the Bengal Governor and his 
daughter on their fortunate escape, he added that 


unhappily it was impossible to suggest that legis- 
lation in accordance with the White Paper policy 
would result in the disappearance of terrorism from. 
India. It would almost certainly persist, whatever 
type of constitution was secured, though it would 
inevitably diminish as the Indians wore ^-cfeasingly 
entrusted with their own-affairs. Then he uttered 
a timely warning and expressed his firm conviction 
that it would increase if reactionaries in England 
succeeded and their view prevailed that there 
should be no constitutional advance until terrorism 
disappeared. 

Corruption in British Municipalities 

The following paragraphs have been 
published in some British and Indian papers : — 

The Ministry of Health sent out a stern warning 
to municipal authorities throughout Britain. 

That warning indicated that graft is rampant in 
certain towns and cities. 

And the order was : "Stamp out graft 1" 

The chief forms of graft which the Ministry is 
determined to suppress are: 

Acceptance by councillors of gratuities not always 
money from contractors and 

Giving highly paid jobs to councillors' relatives. 

An urban councillor secured well-paid positions 
with the local authority for four members ot his 
family and three other relatives. 

A rural district councillor placed two sons, two 
daughters and three other relatives in well-paid 
positions in the local council offices. 

A concise statement of the law as it affects 
councillors is to be sent to all those likely to be 
affected. 

Corruption in municipalities is a disgrace 
wherever it exists. Its existence in Britain 
would not make it. less disgraceful in India, if 
and where it exists. 


Britain* s Silver Deal and India 

According to the. Uni led Press, 

Sir Montagu Webb who only recently sent a 
cablegram to .-President Roosevelt in connection 
with the free mintage of silver, has issued the 
following statement to the press: 

"There is a talk of Great Britain making another 
'token' payment next month to the U. S. A in silver. 
India should be keenly on her guard lest another 
twenty millions of her precious monetary metal are 
quietly removed without her permission and then not 
properly paid for." 

"Last year, it will be recalled, in pursuance of the 
Hilton-youn^ policy of (noYietary restriction and 
silver demonetisation, 20,000,000- ounces of India's 
silver were without the Indian Legislatures'* 
permission, quickly shipped to the United States, 
under arrangement with the British Government. But 
when, last year, the U. S. A. generously accepted 
20,000,000 ounces of silver from Great Britain as a 
'token' payment towards Britain's Liabilities to the 
U. S. A., President Roosevelt credited Great Britain 
with the same "fifty pence per ounce" that India 
had been compelled (by her own default) to pay to 
U. S. A. for the silver in 1918-19. 
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"But Great Britain only credited India with 20 and 
‘ 7 /i6 pence per ounce, which was, of course, more 
than the current market rate at the time. But why 
was India not credited with the full 50 pence per 
our»cg that she had paid ? 

"TlUiafore, it is of vital importance that, if England 
makes a 'token' payment in silver to the U. S. A. 
next month, she does not do so by withdrawing 
precious metal from the working of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act. The recent issue in Calcutta by 
the Government of three crorcs of rupee notes based 
not on silver, but on the Government of India's 
sterling paper balance lying (quite uselessly and 
unnecessarily) in London, is now secretly working to 
push India off silver (just as they themselves have 
been forced off gold) so that India with a paper 
currency 'here' based on a paper currency 'there' may 
bo more easily controlled within the sterling (paper) 
area in which London money powers are working 
to 'enmesh' and control the whole world." 

Industrial and Commercial Enterprise 
in Bengal 

Presiding at tho first quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce last month, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker referred among other tilings to Bengal's 
backwardness in industries. Said lie : 

The causes underlying the backwardness in the 
development of our industries are common know- 
ledge. The foremost among these is the shyness 
of capital in this province for investment in 
industrial and commercial enterprise. This is due, 
firstly, to the exaggerated importance attached to 
investment in land prompted by a desire for safety 
and acquisition of the social standing conferred 
by the ownership of lands $ secondly, to the lack 
of confidence in industrial investment on account, 
perhaps, of the sad experiences in connection with 
our early industrial ventures accentuated by the lack 
of business enterprise and industrial opportunities. 

As Mr. Sarker is an experienced and 
successful man of business his suggestions 
and advice, some of which are quoted below, 
are worthy of serious consideration : 

Here, in Bengal, we shall have to depend for 
necessary capital primarily on the pooling of the 
scattered resources of its not very wealthy people. 
Such a state of affairs generally demands that an 
industry to be able to raise sufficient capital must 
inspire the confidence of the small investors. This 
is essential in view of our past experience of 
failures. 

It seems to me that the only way out of the 
difficulty lies in an organized effort to start some 
model industrial, commercial and financial concerns - 
at least just a few such as would be assured of- 
active public support and encouragement. In my 
speech at the last Annual General Meeting of the 
Chamber, I suggested the establishment of a volunr 
tary development trust. My idea was this. We 
should first decide by an examination of all relevant 
facts what particular industries we can profitably 
develop in Bengal. 

I am convinced that it should not prove 
difficult to raise sufficient capital for a few model 


institutions if only before we embark upon any 
venture and seek the patronage of the investing 
public, wc place before them all relevant facts as 
well as the opinions of experts in support of the 
soundness of the scheme. It is also necessary 
that only such persons should be associated with 
the promotion as well as management of these 
model ventures as will enjoy the confidence of the 
public in respect of their honesty and efficiency. 

No company should, I think, be promoted or 
floated, in these circumstances, unless adequate capital 
money has already come into the hands of the 
promoters, or is perfectly assured. And if the 
requisite capital money be not forthcoming within 
a reasonable period, say, one year, or so, then all 
the money so far collected, should be returned to 
the subscribers without any deductions whatever. 
But, of course, this cannot be done, after the 
company has been formed, /. <*., after its registration. 
The only way to return the money after’ ri gistration, 
is by sending the company into liquidation. 

Thi‘ promoters should thmisrlves shoulder the 
risks of preliminary expenses, etc., without any 
expectation of recovery unless the company is 
actually formed. Even when the company is actually 
started, they should not look for profits for some- 
time. Only by this kind of disinterested service 
can confidence in joint-stock enterprise be restored 
and firmly established. 

What I want to impress upon you is that in the 
matter of promotion of new companies in Bengal, 
means will have to be devised by which the share 
capital should be preserved in full as trust money 
unless and until the company can secure adequate 
share-capital to enable it to bring the concern to 
a staye of actual working. If within a reasonable 
time such a stage is not reached, the shareholders 
should be paid back in full. 

In this country, dinctors of companies are 
generally satisfied with merely attending meetings 
and accepting fees for such attendance. It should, 
however, be remembered that their responsibility is 
great, inasmuch as they are vested with not 
inconsiderable powers for control and direction. 
To induce them to take more interest in their 
•respective companies, I would suggest that they 
may be paid an additional remuneration out of 
the profits of the concerns with which they are 
associated. 

Possibilities of Salt Manufacture 
in Bengal 

Mr. B. X. Sjisniiil 1ms published a timely 
note on the possibilities of manufacturing salt 
in* Bengal, lie writes that 

The Bengal Government has not yet spent a single 
farthing out of 13 lacs of rupees which have come 
* to its hand from the additional salt import duty, 
though there was the definite assurance from the 
Central Government that the proceeds of the duty 
would be devoted to the development of Salt 
sources in the provinces which consumed the 
imported salt. 

FTe is right in holding that 

The real grievance of the people that the Govern- 
ment has not yet made any serious attempt at 
developing Salt industry in Bengal on a successful 
basis still remains to be removed. 
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The Press-note misleads the public as to the 
possibilities of salt manufacture in Bengal with 
statements which cannot but raise doubt in our 
mind as to the real motive behind the notes 
sometimes issued by the Press-officer and sometimes 
by the Associated Press. 

His contention is that, 

"if the salt industry bo taken up in right earnest 
both by the Government and the public on scientific 
and improved methods there is every possibility of 
its success in Bengal/' 

Perhaps in Bengal coal is ns cheap as, if 
not cheaper than, in any country exporting 
salt, and therefore the discouraging argument 
based on coal prices need not prevent 
entrepreneurs in Bengal from undertaking the 
manufacture of salt on modern improved 
methods. In Mr. Sasmal’s opinion, 

The process of boiling is the best alternative to 
solar evaporation and is adopted by all salt 
producing countries save and except some desert 
places like Aden and Karachi. It has been adopted 
by Burma with success and shall have to be 
adopted by us in Bengal also. If Liverpool and 
Hamburg can manufacture salt from sea-water by 
boiling and export the same profitably to Bengal 
from a distance of thousands of miles with heavy 
transport costs, is there any earthly reason why 
Bengal alone should be frightened to give up salt 
manufacture at the supposed difficulty of cheap 
coal alone ventilated in newspapers for ignorant 
public consumption without any attempt to remove 
the same in the course of the last three years ? 

As to crusts of salt -the villagers on and near 
the sea-board are following the old crude process 
of manufacturing without any sort of encouragement 
and advice from the Government, and are producing 
salt which can stand competition even with that of 
Liverpool and Hamburg. 

The cost of factory salt cannot exceed 6as. 
per inaund as far as we know from the results of 
factories run on scientific lines in all advanced 
countries and specially in Burma. So if we add 
Re. 1-Qas. as the duty on salt the price of one 
maund of factory salt together with retailers' profit 
and freight charge cannot exceed Rs. 2-5 as. which is 
much below the price of duty-paid imported salt 
which is fixed at Rs. 2-13 to Rs. 3/3as. given out in 
the press -note by the Press-officer. 

Mr. Sasmiil concludes with an appeal. 

I appeal to the public of Bengal and the pioneers 
in the field of salt industry to concentrate their 
attention, energy and money on learning and adopting 
the Burma process of salt manufacture and put 
pressure upon the Government to train up young 
men at its own cost in Burma salt works and help 
the new salt concerns with funds for which they 
are unable to start factories 'on scienflc methods 
out of the proceeds of the additional duty on 
foreign salt so that Bengal may produce her own 
salt in the next few years without depending on 
foreign supplv for the same. 

7he Lafe Sir B. B. Ghose 

The late Sir Bipin Behari Ghose was a 
younger brother of the late famous jurist and 


patron of education, Dr. Sir Rash Behari 
Ghost*. Like his famous brother Sir Bi pin 
Behari took to the profession of law after 
finishing his university education. Ib^nade 
his mark as a lawyer and was promoted to the 
High Court- bench, where he distinguished 
himself as an impartial judge. After retiring 
from the High Court he officiated for some time 
as a member of the executive council of the 
Bengal Governor and of the Governor-General 
of India. He took great interest in educa- 
tional and other public institutions for the 
promotion of public good. He kept up his 
cordial relations with his old class-fellows, 
among whom the present writer is one, and 
was a gentleman in every sense of the term 
and a man of varied culture. 

Animal Sacrifices in Madras 
Presidency 

At the time of writing this note we do 
not know whether the ghastly animal sacrifices 
at Ellore tixed for the 27th May last wen* 
performed on that day. 

On or about April 25 K. Bapayya and other 
trustees of the temples situated in the East and 
West streets of Ellore and persons conducting the 
said Jathara announced by beat of tom-tom that the 
festival known as Poleramma Jathara will be celebra- 
ted at Ellore on May 27. This Jathara or festival is 
celebrated to propitiate the deity Poleramma, who is 
supposed to influence the small-pox epidemic. The 
celebration of the Jathara consists chiefly of animal 
sacrifices such as goats, pigs and fowls. The heads 
of the animals sacrificed will be piled in a mound 
b efore the goddess and it is alleged that between 5000 
and 6000 animals will be sacrificed on that day in the 
public street. Later jq the night buffaloes will be 
sacrificed. 

Mr. T. Prakasham and other enlightened 
gentlemen of Ellore and Madras who 
moved first the District Magistrate and finally 
the Madras High Court, though unsuccessfully, 
to obtain an order prohibiting the horrible 
sacrifices, are entitled to great credit. 

Under the auspices of .the South Indian 
Humanitarian League a ; public meeting was 
held in Madras on the 20th May last at which 
the following two resolutions were passed 
unanimously : 

"That this meeting of the citizens of Madras 
convened under the auspices of the Humanitarian 
League have learnt with profound consternation that 
lives of SO innocent goats are to be sacrificed in 
the yaga that is proposed to be performed at 
Kumbakonam, and wish to protest against it, as 
such sacrifice involves, wholesale slaughter of 
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animals, and appeals to the organisers to give up 
•the sacrifice -and introduce such inanimate substitutes 
such as cocoanut, etc/' 

", A further 'Aj-medh/ goat sacrifice, is reported 
to' take pxsce at Katpadi near Thiruvannamalai about 
the same time. This meeting expresses strong^protests 
against this yagam as well and authorizes the 
President to send similar representations to the 
organizers." 

The speakers were all Hindus versed in the 
Shastras. There was general concurrence in 
the view that the Upanishads taught a higher 
religion, including ahhnm , than the religion of 
animal sacrifice inculcated in the Kiffvodn. 

The Buddha's Birth-day 

The 27th of May, the day fixed for the 
sacrifice of 6, 000 animals at Mlore, was this 
year the anniversary of the day on which the 
Buddha was born, attained enlightenment and 
entered into Nirvana. On that day and on the 
next public meetings were held in dilferent 
places for showing reverence to the great 
teacher and for dwelling on his teachings and 
the significance of his personality. 

At one of these meetings presided over by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatlmnath Tarka- 
bhushan, principal of the Benares Hindu 
University Sanskrit College, the Pandit said : 

It was a significant feature of the history of India 
that in the darkest hour of its history when the 
nation lay groping for a ray of light ainid the 
encircling gloom, an "Avatar" had always come to 
the rescue of the nation and helped it to find its 
way to the path of progress and enlightenment. Lord 
Buddha was the greatest of all 'Avatars/ The truth 
that this* Prince of Peace tried to inculcate through 
nis teachings and deeds was that every man must 
strive to be a man in the truest sense of the word. 
There was nothing higher in this world than man. 
Reason— and not a blind, superstitious adherence to 
the Sastric injunctions, must be the guiding star in 
a man's voyage through life. Man must try to 
understand everything by the light of his reason and 
judgment. Lord Buddha preached the gospel of 
non-violence. That was his legacy to humanity, and 
India of the present age would do well to participate 
in this noble and rich heritage. 

Mr. Subhas Bose's Activities in Europe 

t 

Though in a weak state of health, Mr. 
*Subhas Chandra Bose iias been making 
strenuous endeavours for establishing cultural 
contact between India and various European 
countries. 

Organization and inauguration at Vienna on May 3 
of the Central Indo-European Society has resulted 
in a tremendous call on Sj. Sabhas Chandra Bose's 
time and energies. An Indo-Czech Society is already 
functioning In Prague. * 

71-15 / 


Under pressing invitations from pro-Indian friends 
in these countries, Sj. Bose has for the last few 
weeks been travelling in Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany. He is now in Bucharest 
and will shortly proceed to yugo-Slavia. Leading 
intellectuals, like Rene Fullop Miller, have extended 
tremendous response. 

lie 1ms also received requests from several 
Turkish societies iu Angora for delivering 
addresses on India and Indian questions. Ho 
has received invitations, too, for visiting 
the Turkish industrial centres. Proposals 
are under consideration for the establishment 
of an Bulo-Turkish society. 

Ghose Travelling Fellowship for 
a Lady 

This year for the first time the Calcutta 
University has bestowed a (those Travelling 
Fellowship on a lady student. She is Miss 
Sakuntala Kao, M. A. She passed tint M. A. 
examination of the Calcutta University with 
credit twice, once in English and then iu 
Sanskrit. She lias also obtained the Sanskrit 
title “ Veda-tirtha” after passing an examina- 
tion. She has been a research scholar under 
Prolessor Dr. D. It. Bhandarkar. She is 
engaged in preparing a thesis for obtaining 
the title of “Sastri”, /. c., one versed in the 
Sastras. 

Calcutta Mayoral Elections Fiasco 

It is to be hoped that the persons and 
‘parties concerned will be able to arrive at 
some agreement which will prevent Calcutta 
from being disgraced in the eyes of the world 
more than slit* has already been by the recent 
Mayoral elections fiasco. It would be a 
calamity if Government were compelled to 
interfere and take drastic steps. It should 
be remembered by all concerned that all the 
kinds of public welfare work for doing which 
the Calcutta Corporation has been brought 
into existence are not being properly carried 
on owing to the absence of a properly elected 
mayor. 

“ Bharati Works ' ' & “Bharati” Pens 

Some days ago we had occasion to visit 
Messrs. G. C. Law and Co/s “Bharati 
Works.” This factory manufactures 
different kinds of fountain pens of 
different prices. All the parts, except the 
iridium-pointed gold nibs, are manufactured 
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in the factory. We were shown all the 
processes. These nibs will also be made as 
soon as the demand for fountain pens 
increases. We use a “Bharati” pen. It writes 
well and is as good as foreign pens of the 
same model. Some of the machinery also, used 
in the factory, have been manufactured there. 
Besides fountain pens, the factory makes pencils, 
pen-holders and nibs. We found the workers 
actually making all these things and could 
theoretically follow the processes. 

Calcutta s Drainage Outfall 

Calcutta is a cosmopolitan city. In it 
literally more persons from the different 
provinces of India earn their livelihood and 
make money than in any other Indian city. 
Its health should, therefore, be the concern 
of all provinces of India. And its sanitary 
condition depends to a great extent on its 
drainage. It should, therefore, be a matter 
for satisfaction for the whole of India that 

After more than four years of deliberation and 
through a maze of expert opinion. Dr. B. N. Dey's 
scheme for the disposal of the drainage outfall of 
Calcutta has been accepted by the Bengal Government. 
The conference of representatives of the Calcutta 
Corporation and the Government of Bengal have, 
after enquiry, been able to arrive at the decision that 
Dr. Dey's scheme would function satisfactorily and 
that action should be taken thereon forthwith. 

* 

Rabindranath Tagore in Ceylon 

On his arrival at Colombo in the evening 
of May 9th last, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
received a warm welcome. Next day The 
Ceylon Observer published the following 
account of his landing : 

Despite the very wet weather and the late 
arrival of the ship, a large crowd had assembled 
from an early hour in the afternoon. Ticket-holders 
were accommodated on the lower landing. As Dr. 
Tagore came ashore he was garlanded by Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka, who also sprinkled perfume and offered 
sandalwood paste. "I extend to you a hearty 
welcome to this Island and hope your stay in our 
midst will be very pleasant," said Sir Baron in 
greeting the poet. The Mayor of Colombo then 
offered Dr. Tagore a welcome ; to the City. 

As he walked up the stairs/ the poet received a 
rousing ovation from those present. From the jetty 
he drove, in the company of his Secretary, to 
"Sri Ramya," Col petty, the residence of Mrs. 
Helena Wijewardene, whose guest he will be during 
his visit to Colombo. 

Kinship with Ceylon 

Interviewed by an "Observer" representative last 
night. Dr. Tagore said he was no politician, but 
as an impartial observer he saw some ugly tendencies 


in recent developments in international affairs. Dr. 
Tagore said that he felt a certain kinship with 
Ceylon. In her vegetation and scenery, Ceylon 
was in a way very like Bengal, althoughfhe latter^ 
did not have so much rain. , 

"I am very happy to be back once again in 
Ceylon" he said, "and I hope my special mission 
this time would be a success 
"I know your hospitality and this time I am 
sure my experience in the past will be repeated. 

"As I have said, I have a special mission this 
time. I have brought something from India, some 
aspect of the culture, some delight of her arts and 
I hope you will realize that it is of eternal value. 

"With politics I am not concerned. My mission 
is of spiritual delights, of art and beauty far and 
wide. I have no other gifts to offer you. I am not 
a politician. I do not want to reform the world. 

"I do not know sufficiently of your culture," he 
said, "but I do hope you have a contribution to 
make to Indian culture. Politically you may have 
been apart from India, but culturally, you are part 
and parcel of India, you are really Indians. The 
blood which runs in your veins is the same as that 
of Indians. We want you to come to us and 
share our heritage." 

Edition ally it wrote, in part : 

Ceylon should welcome in more than one way 
the visit of the distinguished Indian poet. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, who arrived here yesterday 
on what may be described as a mission of cultural 
assistance. Never was the need for such an im- 
pact with all that is best in Indian poetry, music 
and art greater than at the present time when there 
is an increasing tendency to ignore the spiritual 
values of the indigenous arts and to glorify the 
catch-penny amusements of the modern machine 
age. No better guru could Ceylon have wished 
for in her ascent to the gleaming mountain tops of 
all that is pure and beautiful than the Sage of 
Santiniketan, who has combined the idealism of 
the seer with the practical qualities of a man who 
gets things done. Dr. Tagore's vision is not 
limited by the boundaries of his own country, and 
his effort to harmonize the cultures of the East and 
West has had the most encouraging response fruTn 
savants all over the world. 

He was accorded a civic reception by the 
Colombo Municipal Council at a special 
meeting held at the Town Hall and presented 
with an address of welcome. The Indian 
Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon gave him a 
separate reception. "A crowd of people, who 
had gathered opposite the Chamber gave 
Dr. Tagore a rousing reception." 

The presentation df ; his. musical play 
“Shap-Mochan” fascinated and made a deep 
impression on the spectators and audience.’ 
Column after column of appreciation appeared 
in the papers in Columbo, for which we have 
no space. We can quote only detached 
sentences from a few papers. The Ceylon 
Observer wrote : 

"Gorgeous colour flooded the stage." "India of 
the past was presented fittingly to India of the 
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present in all its glamour and music." "This is a 
cultural event not to be missed by any one." 

• The Ceylon Independent wrote : 

► "The play is a compact poem in which every 
moventent^ fulfils a purpose, in which every detail 
is placed in a harmonious relation to the general 
purpose, and which also reveals that a static 
beauty can convey more than the impetuosity of 
passion of most occidental plays." 

"The dances were also exquisite." 

"The melodies were really wonderful." 

The Daily Netrs of Colombo expressed 
I he opinion : 

"Since the unknown artist put the last finishing 
touches to the frescoes on the face of the rock at 
Sijririya, nothing greater in the way of oriental 
art has been achieved in this Island than that 
created by the Tagore players in the presentation 
of "Shap-Mochan." 

The pictures from Santiniketan exhibited 
in Colombo have also been highly appreciated. 

The Poet’s addresses were largely attend- 
ed and made a deep impression. Some of 
the subjects were ‘‘The Challenge of 
Judgment,” “[duals of Indian Art,” “A 
Message to Youth,” “Meals of an Indian 
( miversity,” etc. 

1 1 is visit has given a great impetus to the 
forces making for a national renascence in 
Ceylon. 

Four Ministers for Sind ! 

The Dow Committee “makes provision 
for accommodation on the assumption that no 
less than four Ministers may be required” 
for Sind. This for a deficit province con- 
taining less than four million people ! No 
wonder wvr are told that 

"the future University of Sind is to be provided 
by the autonomous Government of Sind but 
by means of a novel scheme under which 
two educational officers, employed by the 
Sind Government, one ot them a British 
Professor of English, are to go round Sind with a 
beggar's bowl appealing to fatty lords of money- 
bags and wealthy widows to commemorate their 
name or that of their departed dear ones by 
subscribing funds to raise the University Y'—Tfie 
Sind Observer. 

Similarly, Sind is to have a High Court by 
^•Waving a wand.” 

Art in the Panjab 

An academy of art has been recently 
founded in the Panjab with the artist Mr. 
j M. A. R. Chughtai as the protagonist As he 
is a Panjabi, the event is a fresh proof that 


the art movement has taken root in that 
province. 

Art Exhibition in Karachi 

Mr. Vinavak S. Masoji, an artist of 
Maharashtra, who has received his training in 
Santiniketan, exhibited some of his paintings 
at Karachi last month. They were all duly 
appreciated. Seeing that there is enthusiasm 
for art in Sindh it may be expected that some 
Sindlii artists will come into prominence ere 
long. 

Howard League on Death 
Penalty in Bengal 

The latest criminal law amendement Act 
of Bengal (and of Assam, too) imposes the 
death penalty for the olTenee of carrying arms 
with intent to commit terrorist crime. ft is 
not unlikely that such legislation may be 
undertaken for other provinces also. 

Lord Mainhead of Exeter, President 
of the Howard Longue for Penal Reform, 
has written a letter cm behalf of the 
League to Sir Samuel Hourc, Secretary 
of State for India, expressing the deep 
regret with which it has heard of the 
new legislation. The greater part of the 
letter is reproduced below. It will be noted 
that the arguments contained therein were 
brought forward in the Bengal Council by 
the opponents of the Criminal Law Amendment 

Bill. 

"The Howard League fully appreciates the 
seriousness of the terrorist menace and the strain 
placed upon magistrates and the public servants 
who were working in constant danger of assassina- 
tion. They realize that it is the bounden duty of 
the Government of India and the provincial 
Legislatures to provide adequate protection to 
these men. They are convinced, however, that 
security from crime, whether committed by 
terrorists or others, can never be gained by mere 
severity of punishment. They are supported in 
this view by. the whole history of capital punishment 
at home and abroad , and far from believing that 
Bengal terrorism can be stamped out by a brutal 
penalty which has failed signally in every other 
country, they are convinced that the imposition 
of. the death penalty for this crime is singularly 
impolitic. For it is not to be expected that the 
young men and boys of the terrorist movement will 
be deterred by the fear of death from a course to 
. which they have been impelled by fanatical, 
however misdirected, patriotism. It is indeed 
possible that the added risk will mean greater 
glamour and therefore additional strength to the 
terrorist movement. 

"Apart from the question of expediency, my 
committee would urge that this country should not 
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at this time, when barbarous and arbitrary 
punishments are being restored in many lands and 
applied with special harshness to political offenders, 
extend the scope of capital punishment, with its 
risks of irremediable injustice (all the greater when 
the offence is one depending on the unexpressed 
intention of the accused, apart from any overt 
act), in any part of the British Empire. Still more 
strongly would they protest against a law which 
would inflict the death penalty on the young men 
and boys, many under twenty years of age, 
concerned in the terrorist movements/ 7 

Peaceful Revolution in Bulgaria 

In the absence of details it is not possible 
to judge whether the bloodless revolution which 
has taken place in Bulgaria will be good for 
the Bulgarians. But in any case it is good 
news that it has been a peaceful change. One 
reform at least, however, which has been 
effected is in the right direction. The new 
cabinet- ministers of Bulgaria are to receive only 
£430 each per annum, which is equal to about 
Rs. 5733 at the present rate of exchange. 
Many Indian deputy magistrates get higher 
salaries than this, though India is the poorest 
country in the world under civilized rule. 

Detenus to be Trained 

The Bengal Government have resolved 
to give detenus training in short-hand, book- 
keeping and type-writing in the Berhampore 
camp. Experience will show what this training 
Will be worth. But whatever its value, it 
should be welcome as giving the detenus 
something to occupy their minds in jail. 

Bengal Dacoities and Guns 

Week after week many dacoities are re- 
ported in Bengal, indicating, for one thing, 
the unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
province. During the week ending May 19 
last there were 48 of them, in four of which 
guns were used. In the previous week the 
number of dacoities was less. As it is not 
reported that any of the dacoit gangs were 
terrorists and four possessed guns, it would 
not be right to presume that unlicensed guns 
are procured, possessed and used only for 
terroristic purposes. ; 

By the by, why are not the police able to 
stop the illicit traffic in fire-arms ? 

Afn MacDonald on Democracy and 
Freedom of the Press 

At the ninety-fourth annual dinner of the 
Newspaper Society in London Mr. MacDonald 
said in the course of his speech : 


I am in favour of a free Press and if I live to the I 
age of Methuselah that belief will never go. A free 
Press is a condition of a free democracy and a 
free democracy is a condition of a free Press. • 

Reading these two sentences, , Indian* 
journalists might be in a hurry* to criticize 
Mr. MacDonald and to ask him, “Why don’t 
you then break our chains ?” But they 
should read his words carefully. lie says a 
free democracy and a free press go together. 
But India is not a free democracy and the 
British National Government, of which Mr. 
MacDonald is the head, does not intend that 
it should be one. Why then should India 
have a free press ? 

Horrible Hecatomb at Ellore 

In a previous note we have written that 
the news of the actual performance of the 
ghastly animal sacrifices in Ellore has not 
yet reached us. It has now come. 

Ellore, May 29 

Five hundred animals and 500 fowls were sacrificed 
on Sunday to appease the goddess of small-pox. At 
midnight 8 buffaloes were decapitated. The chief 
priest wearing clothes soaked in the blood of the 
slaughtered animals led’a procession through the town. 
Along the route rice mixed with blood was strewn. 
— United Press. 

This beats Kalighat hollow. 

In each of numerous slaughter houses of 
big cities in Europe and America much larger 
numbers of animals are killed every day. 
But the difference is that they are killed to 
propitiate the stomach of carnivorous human 
beings, not any deity. 

Wars in Two Hemispheres 

Fighting has' been going on in Arabia and 
in some Sqpth American countries. These 
wars could not have gone on if some European 
countries had not gone on supplying them 
with arms and ammunition. And these 
European countries are among the leading 
members of the League of Nations, of 
which the main object — the raison d’etre — 
is the establishment ' and maintenance of 
world-peace. 

The League of Nations and India * « 

It is common knowledge that the main 
object of the League of Nations has not been 
gained. But it has done much useful work 
in other directions. It has investigated many 
economic and labour problems ; inquired 
into and published reports on the traffic in 
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women and children and the trade in opium 
•and other drugs ; appointed committees to 
report on malaria, leprosy, sleeping sickness, 
tuberculosis, etc., and tried to create and 
maintain intellectual co-operation among 
nations. This is not an exhaustive list. But 
owing to India's subject condition and 
other causes, she has not derived much 
benefit from the Leagues’ labours — she 
has not, in fact, received much direct 
attention. But in spite of that fact we arc 
not in favour of severing connection 
with the League, as our country should 
preserve all the contact, direct or indirect, 
little or great, which it has with other 
countries and strive for more, as Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, for example, has been doing. 

As an indication of the small interest which 
the League takes in India we will mention 
one little fact. In the "Index to the Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations,” Vol. 
XIII— -1983, India is not to be found, 
though one finds Argentine Republic, Assyrians, 
Australia, Austria, Bangkok harbour, Bolivia, 
Bulgaria, China, Danzig, Denmark, Germany, 
Greece, Greenland, Guatemala, Hungary, Iraq, 
etc. That means that, though India suffers 
from a plethora of political, economic, social, 
sanitary, hygeinic and educational problems, 
none were directly tackled by the League. 

Chittagong Scratched t 

Reuter cabled the news a few days ago 
that "Chittogong has been scratched for the 
^»*Perby.” This will not bring any solace to 
the Rtflflus of Chittagong, nor will it mean 
any humiliation to the Bengal Government. 
For it docs not mean that the Chittagong 
Policy of that Government, including 
collective fines, cufew orders, home intern- 
ment en masse, etc., has been reversed. It 
means that a race-horse named Chittagong 
has been withdrawn from competition at the 
Derby race ! 

Sir Shadilal on fndepehdence 
,. * of the Judiciary ^ 

Sir Shadilal sat on the bench of the Lahore 
High Court for a long term of years during 
fourteen of which he was chief justice. 
On his retirement he has been elevated to 
the judical committee of the Privy Council. 
His reply to the tributes paid to him 


by the Bench and the Bar of the Lahore 
nigh Court, contained observations on the 
independence of the judiciary in Britain and 
India which are worthy of serious attention 
— particularly as they are the words, not of 
a "disgruntled political agitator", but of a man 
whose distinguished services have been 
appreciated and recognized by tin* British. 
Government. 

The essence of political liberty as recognized by 
British courts, observed Sir Shadilal, was that 
justice should be administered with complete 
impartiality and those who were innocent should 
receive and enjoy freedom. The Chief Justice 
mentioned a recent English case in which a 
communist, who had been convicted for breach ot 
law, claimed damages against the head ot the 
London police on the ground that the bundle of 
papers which the police had lawfully seized 
had been detained longer than was justified. The 
case was tried before the High Court and he was 
awarded for this ordinary mistake £30 as damages. 

"Would it be improper to ask/' continued Sir 
Shadilal, ''what would be thought of the judge in 
India who, imbued with the traditions of British 
justice acted in a similar manner ? Would he not 
thereby subject himself to disfavour and even 
resentment, which would be manifested in no un- 
certain manner ? These and other disadvantages 
have sometimes to be borne 'sub silentio' by a 
person who is true to the oath which he solemnly 
takes on accepting the office of His Majesty s 
Judge." 

He quoted from the memorandum prepared about 
two years ago by Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in England in which it was pointed out 
that for two centuries it had been considered 
essential that judges' security and independence 
should be maintained inviolate. 

It was long a^o said that there could be no true 
liberty in a country where judges were not entirely 
independent of the Government, and the soundness 
of the remark had never been questioned. 

Continuing, Sir Shadilal observed that no 
reasonable person could take exception to this 
authoritative pronouncement. 

"It is, however, said that these doctrines of the 
English constitution cannot find a full scope in this 
.country, where there are peculiar circumstances 
which tended to impair the independence ot the 
Judiciary. On principle I am unable to see any 
valid ground for making such a distinction, 

and I trust, no Judge of this court will ever 

depart in the slightest degree from the 
1 solemn promise which he makes before entering 
upon the execution of the duties of his office even 
if he is subjected to personal disadvantages/ ' 

Sir Slmdilal concluded : 

"The confidence of Indians of all schools of 
thought in the even-handed justice as administered 
by High Courts is the greatest bulwark of the 
British rule in this country and that a person, who 
does any act tending to shake that confidence 
causes the greatest possible harm to that rule/' 
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A Legal Dead Leffer in India 

On taking over charge of the office of 
Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court Mr. 
Justice Young received addresses from 
members of the Bench and the Bar. 

Replying to the addresses Justice young referred 
to accumulation and delay in the disposal of cases 
in the High Courts in India and suggested various 
remedies. 

"Justice dclaved is justice denied" said His 
Lordship and observed litigation ought further to 
be reduced by a courageous modification of the 
personal law of the Hindus, especially that of 
Mitakshara. 

For expediting the disposal of cases he has 
also suggested that the number of holidays 
enjoyed by the Judges ought to be curtailed. 

Proceeding his lordship said : 

‘'To no man will we sell, to no man deny and 
to no man delay justice or right. This great 
declaration of the Magna Carta is almost wholly 
a dead letter in India/' 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Health 

Tt has been reported in tin* papers, that 
Pandit Jawaharlal ’s Nehru's weight in Dehra 
Dun Jail is less than what it was in 
the Alipore Central Jail. He had already 
lost weight at Alipore. A further loss 
of weight must cause anxiety. Dehra Dun 
is believed to be a healthier place than 
Calcutta. The authorities of the Dehra Dun 
Jail should lose no time in scrutinizing the 
living. conditions of the Pandit there. 

The Chamber of Princes 
Dailies all over India have recently published 
long accounts of what the Princes or their 
Ministers have been doing or have been 
thinking of doing to revive the Chamber of 
Princes under its original constitution or to 
reconstitute it in a different manner. But 
whatever they may do, their only security lies 
in making themselves constitutional monarehs 
and giving their subjects a popular constitution 
and the reign of law. However buttressed, 
autocratic rule cannot last. 

i 

Fruit Culture 

Though India is an agricultural country, it 
imports fruit from abroad worth about two 
crores of rupees per annnm. Physicians have 
been increasingly ‘advising greater consumption 
of fruit. Indians should pay far greater attention 
to fruit culture and fruit research. There is 
enough land in India suitable for growing a 


large variety of fruits for internal consumption 
as well as for export. 

Sir Henry Page-Croft on the Safety 
of Christians in India 

Sir Henry Page-Croft had written in a 
letter to the Archbishop that in India the furv 
of the Hindu or the Muslim against the Christian 
was now suppressed by the British arm ; but 
was ready to burst out when that arm was 
withdrawn. But Sir Henry has been 
thrown overboard by many missionaries and 
other Christians. 

There have been numerous Christians in 
India from before the age when the British 
emerged as a civilized people. 

Legislation in Indian States Against 
" Bri tish-Ind ians" 

It is greatly to be regretted that ‘‘British- 
Indians” should be considered foreigners in 
any Indian State and that any Indian State 
should legislate against them under extraneous 
pressure. But that is what is happening, as 
the following messages show: 

Bombay, May 26. 

The "Sun" publishes the draft of a Bill which 
the Bikaner Darbar proposes to pass into law in 
order to deal with foreign subjects who reside 
in Bikaner State, either temporarily or permanently, 
or pass through or travel in the State. 

The Bill does not affect the subjects of the 
State or law-abiding and peaceful foreigners. 

The Bill 'inter alia' provides that any foreigner 
may be ordered to remove himself forthwith from 
the precincts of the State. 

It also empowers the Government to apprehend 
and detain a foreigner who refuses ro remove 
himself. 

It further demands, that every foreigner shoula 
report himself to the authorities within fortfr-eight 
hours of his arrival, giving full particulars. 

No foreigner Ts tp travel through the State 
without a pass or permit. 

Section 17 says that if a traveller is found without 
a permit he may be apprehended without a warrant 
by any officer exercising the powers of a 
Magistrate or by any commissioned officer not 
below the rank of a Sub-inspector.— Associated 
Press. 

Bangalore, May 26. 

A Bill to introduce Extradition and Foreign 
Jurisdiction Regulation in Mysore on. the lines of 
the British Indian Act wi! 1 bfc introduced at the 
ensuing sitting of the Legislative Council at Mysore 
next month. 

The procedure that was being followed in the~ 
case of Mysore subjects being surrendered for trial 
before British Courts was under the Chief Com- 
missioner's notification. But in a spceific case 
brought to the notice of the High Court the 
validity of the Notification having the force of law 
in the State was negatived in the light of the 
revised Trea.ty of 1931— United Press. 
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Burma Retrenchment Committee 

Even the sweepers and the punkha-pullcrs 
have been recipients of the tender mercies 
of the -Burma Retrenchment Committee. But. 
the President of the Committee has pronounced 
the opinion that, if the five per cent, cut in 
die pay of the fat-salaried officials bo continued, 
t will make them “discontented, slack and 
•orrupt employees"! Pouring oil on oilv 
leads has never been a rarity. 


Ireland's Progress Towards 
Republicanism ^ 


The following message is an indication of 
lie determination of de Valera and his party 
to make Ireland a republic : 

Dublin, Wav 25. 

The Dail passed the Bill for the abolition of 
the Senate by 54 votes to 38. 

Before the passage of the bill Mr. de Valera 
expressed his views on second Chambers forcibly 
at the Dail. 

Mr. de Valera declared that a second chamber 
formed an effective safe-guard for neither the 
• constitution nor people's liberties, Many in Europe 
existed only for the preservation of ancient rights 
and privileges. 

The House of Lords in Britain, which had always 
been an ally of the Conservatives, was regarded 
as a sort of historical monument, only tolerated as 
long as it did not really become obnoxious. 

The French Senate also opposed workers' 
holidays, prevented enfranchisement of women and 
opposed every modern social development. 

Declaring Ireland's right of absolute freedom, 
Mr. de Valera opined that the majority of the. 
people wanted a republic. 

He said that a republic was not declared because 
^the repetition of the civil war of 1921 was not 
^wantei^But if the "threats of hostile action 
agairist the Irish people" were withdarwn, they 
would see how long Ireland would be without a 
republic. 

Mr. McDermot on behalf of the Opposition 
declared that a million of Free State citizens had 
racial and other ties with Britain. 

Mr. de Valera retorted that three-and-a-half 


million were dissatisfied with the membership of 
the Empire. 9 

The Bill is expected to be rejected by the Senate 
but in any event can become law in about a 


year.— Reuter. 


inst f/xpod o) 


Holland Against fixporf of Arms to 
Belligerent CouriTTt&S* 


* Geneva, May 26 

Holland is the latest and thirteenth country to ' 
agree to the League's proposal for embargo on war 
munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay. No reply 
hitherto has been received from Czecho-Slovakia, 
which is one of the largest sources of supply for 
arms trade in South America.— Reuter. 


Bravo Holland ! # 


The Late Prof. S. C. Roy 

Professor Suresh Chandra Roy, M.A., iu„ 
who retired long ago from his chair in Morris 
College, Nagpur, and was an Emeritus Professor 
of that College, recently died in Calcutta at the 
age of about 7 ;>. lit* was one of those 
pioneers of education who strove hard in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century to 
promote higher collegiate education, for 
which no facilities existed at the time within 
the Central Provinces. lie was one of the 
three Indian graduates who joined the Morris 
College when it was formally opened in 
June, lNSf>. For more than ,‘J(> years lie 
taught Mental and Moral Science at the 
Morris College and was very popular among 
the students, lie was intimately connected 
with the Nagpur University and served as 
a member of its University Court, Academic 
Council, Faculty of Arts and Hoard of 
Studies in Philosophy and various other 
sub-committees. He was the first. President 
of the Nagpur Philosophical Society. For 
a quarter of a century he worked as Secretary 
of the Dinanath Hoys’ School in Craddock 
Town, Nagpur. 

C. P. Government and Jubbutpore 
hiunicipalify 

The Central Provinces Government has 
been pressing tin* Jubbulpore Municipality 
to dismiss the “ex -civil-disobedience 
convicts from their employment,” saying 
that otherwise Government grants to 
that municipality amounting to Us. 20,000 
would be suspended. But the president of 
the municipality continues to assert the right 
of local bodies to choose their own servants. 
These ex -“convicts” are six in number. As 
they were not guilty of any moral turpitude, 
we do ufrt see why their dismissal should be 
insisted upon. Ex-“convicts” have served 
qycn as Ministers of Provincial Governments. 
The fact that civil disobedience has been 
withdrawn should also weigh with the Central 
Provinces Government. 

League Policy and British Empire 
Policy 

A leaflet published by the League of 
Nations Union, London, concludes thus : 

Let no one think that support of a League of 
Nations policy is contrary to British interests. In 
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the words of the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, late 
President of the Board of Education : 

"The Policy of the League is the Policy of the 
British Empire/' 

Yea, the Policy ot‘ the British Empire is 
the Policy of the League. 

Supplying Japan with Arms 

The liitilij llrrnhl of London says ; 

"British and European firms have arranged to 
supply Japan with munitions for the conquest of 
China and these munitions are being manu- 
factured in India in the hope of keeping the whole 
thing secret." 

As arms ami munitions cannot he manu- 
factured in India without tin* knowledge of 
the Government, of India, (hat Government 
should bo . in a, position to either eontirm 
or contradict the news. 

Wlmt would Great Britain and its allied 
European powers gain by making Japan still 
more powerful? Moreover, Gliina has not 
been lighting them, nor does she intend to do 
so. Is there any secret plan of parcelling out 
China ? 

Uplift of C/iofa Nagpur Aborigines 

When Mahatma Gandhi visited Ranchi, 
a reception committee was formed there for 
welcoming him, with Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Roy, the distinguished anthropologist, as its 
chairman. The address presented by him to 
Mahatmaji contains passages relating to the 
education and uplift of the aboriginial 
population of Chota Nagpur which deserve 
careful consideration. Some of these passages 
arc transcribed below. 

In this District the aborigines, who number about 
ten lakhs out of a total population of about 16 lakhs, 
form the most important factor in its population. 
And the problem of their education and social uplift 
is at least as important as, if not immensely more 
important than, that of the depressed dasr.es. And 
we must hang down our heads in shame at the 
thought that though Government and the Christian 
Missions have done and arc doing much for thep 
education, we Indians have shamefully neglected 
our duty towards them. 

.We Hindus have so far stood much more aloof 
from the aborigims than even from the Harijans, 
and taken still less interest in their welfare. So 
far perhaps it has been in a way good for the 
aborigines } for, if they had entered the Hindu fold 
with its existing caste-divisions, they would 
undoubtedly have been relegated to as low and 


degraded a position in Hindu Society as that 
assigned to the Harijans. 

As for the aborigims themselves, if the caste- 
Hindus look down upon them as untouchables, the 
aborigines, or at least a large proportion of them, 
in their turn, reciprocate the feeling and avoid as 
much contact with the Hindus as they can. Though 
they have been an oppressed race, fortunately 
they cannot be called d( pressed. Being outside 
the caste-system, no bairicrs except their own lack 
of means and opportunities prevent the full 
development of their intellectual and spiritual 
capabilities. The So-called Sfiuddfii movement and 
similar other movements begin at the wrong end 
and necessarily end there, after helping to swell 
til- number of depressed castes. And the activities 
amongst them of a certain class of avaricious 
Grains and Gurus produce the same deplorable 
rcMilt. The inclusion of aboriginal tribes in the 
lowest grades of Hindu Society has had, ;n many 
c.r- s, the disastrous r< suit of introducing amongst 
tin .11 the vices of the lower orders of Hindu 

Society to which they had been strangers till then, 
vc hoiil bringing any compensating advantages 
w >rth the name 

• lu* first and essential thing required for the 
uplift of the aborigines is, therefore, not their 
H nduization but the spread of education on right 
lines amongst them. As far as we Hindus are 
concerned, what is as essential for our own 

purification is the eradication, even from our 
subsconscious minds, of the untouchability- 
teelin^ where it may lurk when all outward mani- 
festations may have been suppressed. The feeling 

ot inner purity or attention to the growth of 

Siitivaguna or spiritual tendencies is quite different 
in kind from the untouchability-feeling connected 
with caste or race. 

With this idea our Society here freely admits 
aboriginal pupils to our schools. In our humble 
view, to have separate schools for Harijans exclu- 
sively, in this District, would be to create a 
cleavage where none really exists. And further, for 
the social and economic progress of the country 
the elevation of the aborigines to our own level 
of culture is as essential as the similar uplift ,,i* 
the Harijans. 

Turkish Women to be Enfranchised 

It is welcome news that a committee 
appointed by the Turkish Government to 
examine the question of the enfranchisement 
of women has recoil’ mended that women 
should have the right to take part in elections 
on the same terms as men. This pushes 
further Mustafa Genial pasha’s work for the 
complete emancipation 6*5 Turkish women. 
Turkey has already '-g"/ of polygamy and 
the purdah, education has been made com- 
pulsory for girls, and careers and occupations 
are now open to women in offices, factories, 
hotels, shops, etc. 
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